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Preface 


Part of the Americas, the islands of the West Indies nevertheless stand out 
as a unique entity within them. Looking southwards from the shores of the 
United States, eastwards from Central America, or northwards from the 
coasts of Colombia or Venezuela, one is almost instinctively aware that 
ahead, cradled by the Caribbean Sea, lies a chain of territories, whose 
history, culture, environment and general atmosphere are different in 
several important respects from those of any found on the mainland. In 
their essential sympathies, they are neither wholly Latin American nor 
North American; and they are far from being any longer an extension of 
Europe in the New World. Unlike other parts of the continent, their 
aboriginal populations have long gone, except for a few miniscule remnants 
of mixed blood. The islands were the first to encounter the initial thrust of 
European expansion westward across the Atlantic in the guise of Hispanic 
conquistador enterprise; and they later bore the brunt of the movement by 
northwest European nations towards tropical plantation development. As a 
by-product of the latter, they participated in the greatest transfer of peoples 
in bondage from one continent (black Africa) to another that the world has 
known and then, after emancipation, they succeeded in drawing in immense 
numbers of contract workers from Asia and elsewhere as well. Each 
demographic group brought along with it elements of its own culture to 
incorporate into that of the new lands in which it settled; and each in turn 
quickly apprised itself of the fact that these same lands were almost devoid 
of all traces of their former, native cultural inheritance, leaving a vacuum 
which cried out to be filled. The groups intermingled widely, and were very 
fertile. The direct consequences of all this today are that, individually, all 
the West Indies islands have population densities as high as anywhere in the 
world outside of Southeast Asia, while together they provide a most 
cosmopolitan array of peoples of different origins and races, racial mixes, 
languages and cultures. Having said this, it must also be admitted that the 
extent of cultural intermingling in the region still is far from being complete. 
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xviii Preface 


One of the paradoxes of West Indian life is that, despite the presence of a 
well-defined though only locally expressed ‘creolism’, which has been in 
existence since the latter part of the eighteenth century, and which has 
evolved substantially since then, incorporating segments of the introduced 
cultures as it did so, and modifying them to suit endemic situations, a true 
regional cultural identity common to all inhabitants has yet to emerge. No 
doubt delays in the inception of this have been caused at least in part by the 
continued persistence of colonial rule until the 1950s and later, in all but 
former Hispanic terrain (there, political independence was achieved 
earlier), and by the derived attachments to overseas metropolitan cultures, 
notably those of Britain and France, which this encouraged. 
Distinctiveness also characterises the landscapes and environments of the 
island Caribbean. The sheer variety of physical landforms, the range of 
tropical climates, and the often unique wealth of plant and animal life 
(much of which, unhappily, now is under threat), all contribute to the sense 
of attraction and beneficence experienced by most visitors. It is also the case 
that the precise nature of the environment in each island is different in 
degree to that of its neighbours; and since environment in large measure has 
influenced the patterns of development, albeit within the constraints of the 
dominant resident culture group, this means further that the latter in turn 
vary widely. Moreover, development inevitably has modified the environ- 
ment considerably from what it was in aboriginal times. In places, the speed 
and scale of habitat change attributable to development have been 
astonishing. But all the component islands may be regarded as being at the 
very least environmentally ‘sensitive’, and potentially vulnerable to damage 
induced by unrestrained exploitation. All told, a detailed consideration of 
the linkages between environment, the cultural perception of it, and the 
means and methods of development is more than usually timely, bearing in 
mind current world concerns with related issues, such as the causes of 
famine; and it is with these special themes that this work is concerned. 
The nature of the material has determined to a large extent its arrange- 
ment under chapter headings. A review of the environment is presented in 
the first chapter, and in the next the settlement, land-use patterns and 
cultures of the aboriginal peoples are dealt with. Chapter 3 evaluates the 
aims and achievements of Hispanic intrusion and colonisation, and the 
effects of these, both on the pre-existing populations and on habitats. The 
establishment of early northwest European plantation colonies between 
1625 and 1645 is examined in Chapter 4, and the beginnings of their 
conversion to sugar cane production in Chapter 5. Chapters 6 to 9 chart and 
analyse the extension of the sugar estate economy to virtually all West 
Indian territories between 1665 and 1833, when slave emancipation was 
effected in the British colonies. I make no apologies for the fact that these 
chapters form the bulk of the book, for it was in these years that many 
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Jong-standing regional attitudes towards development and environment 
were formed, some of which are still prevalent. The prime concerns are the 
evolution of general development and trade; the relationships between 
sugar production and regional population growth; social characteristics, 
migration and the growth of towns; and then, agricultural innovation, along 
with environmental change. A discussion of post-1833 adjustments is 
accorded to Chapter 10, and this is followed by a concluding chapter, which 
considers briefly some twentieth-century trends, places the work in a 
broader, world perspective, and explores some of the related philosophical 
issues. Throughout, both primary and secondary documentary material is 
used to support the argument, along with that derived from my own field 
work. 

As far as I am aware, this is the first book of this sort to be produced, set 
within the framework of the West Indies. There are perhaps very good 
reasons why this should be so, and some of these are indicated below. A 
vast amount of background information is necessary for its compilation, and 
this needs to be drawn not only from the physical and biological sciences, 
but also from the social sciences. Not all of the relevant documentation is 
easy to view, much of it being located in a range of libraries and vaults which 
are distributed widely not only in the Caribbean but also in North America 
and Europe: further, some of the vital, early manuscript sources have been 
Jost over the years. Additionally, it is almost impossible to obtain a good 
sense of regional events without speaking and reading at least three of the 
four major languages used by residents. The number of countries to be 
considered is substantial, and field work within them is not entirely without 
problems at a practical level. I am fortunate to have been able to visit most 
of these territories, Haiti, the Cayman Islands and the US Virgin Islands 
excepted: in the latter two instances, no good opportunities have yet arisen 
to make the journey, and in the former immigration guards prevented the 
execution of a pre-arranged crossing by land from the Dominican Republic, 
an event which is far from being unique at the border post in question. In 
consequence of all this, data acquisition has taken up a good deal of 
research time off and on over the years, and its interpretation even more. 
On occasions too, the writing has taken on epic status, and I am exceedingly 
grateful to all those relatives, friends, neighbours and colleagues who have 
provided both perspicacious assistance and general encouragement along 
the way. 

It must also be made clear that this book in no way could have been put 
together without the more specific help granted by particular individuals 
and organisations. I especially acknowledge the interest in it displayed by 
the Governments of Antigua, Barbados, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
France, Jamaica, the Netherlands, St Kitts-Nevis and Trinidad and Tobago, 
all of whom have lent practical support in various ways. Gratitude is also 
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extended to the several organisations which have provided funding for field 
and library research, which include the British Academy, the Canada 
Council, the Leverhulme Trust, McGill University, the National Research 
Council of Canada, the Royal Society and the University of Hull. Recogni- 
tion is accorded to the directors and librarians of the several major 
depositories of documents which were utilised in data collection, namely 
Les Archives de la Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Paris; La Bibliothé- 
que Nationale, Paris; the British Museum; the House of Lords Library; the 
Library of Bridgetown (Barbados); McGill University Library; the Public 
Records Office, London; and the William Salt Library, Stafford. Additional 
thanks are due to those authors, research institutions and publishing 
companies who have granted permission for certain of their copyright 
diagrams and tables to be redrawn and modified for my own use, and I trust 
that an adequate reference to all who fall into this category has been given in 
the relevant captions. 

It was as a graduate student in the Department of Geography at the 
University of California, Berkeley, that I first came under the spell of the 
West Indies, albeit at a distance, for I was then engaged in other research 
matters. There, under the tuition of Carl Sauer and James J. Parsons, I 
began to become aware of some of the intricate relationships between 
culture, environment and development which exist within the region. I am 
greatly indebted to these two scholars for the stimulus of their views, and 
many of their approaches and attitudes are reflected herein. From Berk- 
eley, too, David Harris’ work on the Outer Leeward Islands also raised my 
levels of interest. Curiously, although my initial contact with Caribbean 
territory took place at roughly the same time, it came about not as a matter 
of academic investigation, but under the auspices of summer vacation 
employment, as a deck-hand on board the general cargo vessel MS 
Rydboholm of the Swedish-America line, under the command of Captain 
Carlsen. Opportunities for a more purposeful return emerged later on, 
while preparing a doctorate for McGill University; and here, the influence 
of Kenneth Hare and Theo Hills was all important. At their initiative, five 
research students (David Brack, Jock Galloway, Frank Innes, John 
Mbogua and myself) spent the summer of 1960 in Barbados, based at the 
Bellairs Research Institute, and it was as a result of this venture that the 
work which eventually was to result in the production of this book really got 
under way. In Barbados, Graham Gooding and Colin Hudson (both then of 
the Barbados Sugar Producers’ Association), John Lewis and Ivan Smith 
(then the Director and Deputy Director of Bellairs), the late E. M. 
Shilstone OBE, and Patrick Haynes (then of the Barbados Department of 
Science and Agriculture) all were especially helpful in the adjustment to 
West Indian life and conditions, the first of these also having enthusiasti- 
cally converted me to a life-long absorption with matters relating to West 
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Indian vegetation. Since then, both Jock Galloway (University of Toronto) 
and Frank Innes (University of Windsor) have provided invaluable advice 
and discussions from time to time, along with unfailing friendship. Others 
who deserve similar mention, and who were met later along the road, are 
Barbara Fredrich (University of San Diego), Jerry Handler (University of 
Southern Illinois), Janet Momsen (University of Newcastle upon Tyne), 
Peter Roebuck (University of Ulster) and Eric Waddell (Laval University, 
Quebec). Janet Denise, Judy Driscoll, Sarah Gaunt and Stanley Iton too 
gave generous back-up support when it was needed. | am also particularly 
grateful to Dr José J. Hungria of the University of San Domingo, the 
Dominican Republic, for his field introduction to the geography of that 
country during the CLAG meetings of 1982. As the manuscript grew, Alan 
Harris and David Richardson, respectively of the Department of Geog- 
raphy, and the School of Historical Studies, in the University of Hull, and 
Janet Momsen (above) have been kind enough to provide constructive 
criticisms of sections in it, along with the advisers of Cambridge University 
Press. None of the above are, of course, responsible for any deficiencies in 
the text which might remain. Last but by no means least, thanks are also 
given to the task force of technicians and secretaries who ultimately were 
responsible for putting the manuscript together, and among these special 
mention should be accorded to Keith Scurr, Tony Key and Andi Bolton of 
the Geography Department Drawing Office in the University of Hull, and 
to Peggy Williams and Margaret Kirtley, who cheerfully undertook the 
daunting task of typing the final draft copy. 
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Notes and abbreviations 


The following abbreviations are used in respect of manuscript collections: 


BM British Museum, London 
BN Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 
Cal.Col./ 
CSPCS Catalogue of State Papers, Colonial Series (BM) 
(6) Colonial Office Mss (PRO) 
HLL House of Lords Library, London 
LBB Library of Bridgetown, Barbados 
PRO Public Record Office, London 


Spelling in the quotations taken from early printed and manuscript works is 
that of the original, and therefore may differ from that of the present day. 


The basic units of measurement are metric, although others (e.g. Imperial 
units) are also given, where appropriate. 
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The environment 


‘Believe me, Sire, these countries far surpass all the rest of the world in beauty.’ 
Columbus to King Ferdinand, from Cuba, 1492 


‘Out to sea, far west of Spain, 
Lies the land men call Cockaygne. 
No land that under heaven is 
For wealth and beauty comes near this.’ 
Fourteenth-century English poem 


To the small party of Europeans who travelled to the New World in the 
three ships commanded by Columbus in 1492, the physical attractiveness 
and plenitude of the shores on which they landed, and of their hinterlands, 
as well as their beneficent climate, all presented a most favourable impres- 
sion, and one which for a while virtually overwhelmed them. All the islands 
which they visited, from the Bahamas to Espafiola and Cuba, were 
described as being green and fertile, and blest with a trade wind climate, a 
climate of ‘perpetual spring’, which was at the same time both warmer and 
gentler than that of the south of Spain from whence they came. The lushness 
of the vegetation, its scents which were carried many miles out to sea, and 
the profligacy of its fruits, were all recorded with enthusiasm, along with the 
tich diversity of bird life, including flocks of parrots which blotted out the 
sun. To Columbus, the islands were indeed ‘roses of the sea’’. Of Espaiiola, 
the island along whose coast he spent most time during the first voyage, he 
suggested that ‘the best lands of Castile cannot be compared as to beauty or 
fertility with these ... nor did the plain of Cordoba equal them, the 
difference as great as between night and day’ (Iglesia, 1944); as an 
expression of his esteem, one valley along that coast, that of Trois Rivieres, 
was renamed the Valle del Paraiso. The coast of Cuba was described as 
being ‘most beautiful’, and the Bahamanian group of islands had luxuriant 
pristine vegetation down to the sea. Similarly positive narratives were 
recorded on later voyages about other Caribbean territories, from the high 
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forested land of J amaica and Puerto Rico, to the chain of the Lesser Antilles 
and Trinidad, and even the drier islands north of the Venezuelan coast. 

Today, on first arrival in the West Indies, the modern traveller still per- 
ceives the landscape as bearing the imprint of a bounteous serendipity, 
although to some extent the senses deceive, both the environment, and its 
plant and animal components, having been sadly degraded in the intervening 
years. Indeed, the region is now listed as one of those which has undergone 
major species loss in historic times (Westermann, 1953). Social scientists 
often characterise these islands as having been shaped by two of the most 
severe human traumas of global significance to have taken place within the 
last four centuries: first, the virtually total and rapid removal of a large abori- 
ginal population following initial European contact; and, later, the forced 
transference into them of many hundreds of thousands of Africans from their 
homelands under conditions of slavery to support a system of plantation 
agriculture. The environmental degeneration inferred above, which thus far 
has not been detailed in print, may be deemed to forma thirdtrauma, whichis 
perhaps now of equal and growing importance to the inhabitants. It is the 
interaction between, and ramifications of these three major considerations 
which have moulded much of West Indian history and geography, and which 
form the main themes for discussion in this book. 

Clearly, an objective assessment of the nature of such a potentially 
munificent environment, and of the ways it can change over time, is 
essential to any geographical interpretation of the consequences of human 
occupancy, in its several distinctive cultural threads, within the region; and 
it is with this in mind that its salient characteristics are evaluated below. 


Geology and surface features 


The West Indies islands lie largely within the tropics along a broad arc from 
the western tip of Cuba to the southeasternmost extremity of Trinidad, a 
considerable distance of some 4,000 km (Fig. 1.1), and they display a great 
diversity not only of size (Table 1.1) but also of landforms, geology and 
relief. Much of the region is tectonically unstable, subject to earthquakes, 
and to geothermal and volcanic activity. Indications of small-scale geother- 
micity are present today in many of the smaller volcanic islands of the 
Lesser Antilles in the form of steam vents (termed locally fumaroles or 
soufriéres), which often give rise to a surface scattering of sulphur deposits. 
Larger-scale volcanic activity has occurred from time to time, one of the 
best-known recent examples being the eruption of Mont Pelée in Martini- 
que in 1902, ash and lava from which engulfed most of the adjacent town of 
St Pierre, killing over 30,000 of its inhabitants (Plate 1.1). The 1976 
instability of Mont Soufriére in Guadeloupe, and the 1979 eruption of 
Mount Soufriere in St Vincent are considered by some geologists to herald 
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Table 1.1 Groupings and size of islands in the West Indies, their maximum 
elevation, and their major component rock types 


Island group 


Greater Antilles 
(88% land area) 


Bahamas 
(5% land area) 


Lesser Antilles 
(3% land area) 


Trinidad & Tobago 
(2% land area) 


Islands north of 
Venezuelan coast 
(1% land area) 


The smallest islands have not been included in this list 


The West Indies 


Island 


Cuba 110,922 
Jamaica 11,424 
Espanola 76,484 
Puerto Rico 8,897 
Cayman Islands 241 
Bahamas 11,826 
US Virgins 

(St Croix 

St Thomas 

St John) 344 
British Virgins 174 
St Martin 34 
St Eustatius 21 
Saba 13 
St Kitts 176 
Nevis 130 
Anguilla 88 
Antigua 280 
Barbuda 161 
Montserrat 84 
Guadeloupe 1,702 
Martinique 1,090 
Barbados 440 
Dominica 790 
St Lucia 603 
St Vincent 389 
Grenada 345 
Trinidad 4,828 
Tobago 300 
Bonaire 288 
Curacao 443 
Aruba 190 
Margarita 1,150 


Size (km?) 


Max. ele- 
vation (m) 


1,972 
2,257 
35175 
1,065 

15 


c 100 


Key to rock types: L — limestones (usually Tertiary or Pleistocene) 
M - metamorphic; S — sedimentary; V — volcanic 


*+Barbados has a similar structural base to Trinidad & Tobago (see p. 12) 
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another phase of vulcanity which so far (1989) however has not mater- 
jalised in any major way. The existence of crater lakes close to the summit 
peaks of many volcanic islands confirms the vigour of eruptive forces in the 

ast; and some of these, such as one in St Vincent dated by radiocarbon 
techniques to about 14,000 years before present (Morley, 1972), have been 
so great that entire islands were covered with a thick layer of ash, which 
must have destroyed all local plant and animal life forms there. While 
volcanic activity is absent from the Greater Antilles, earthquakes have 
been relatively frequent there, and some of them have been very severe, 
such as that which destroyed Port Royal in Jamaica in 1692, and the major 
earth movement in the same island in 1907. Only in the Bahamas are signs 
of major recent tectonic instability lacking. 

All these features have resulted from sub-crustal pressures, which cause 
continents to move relative to each other over long periods of time. Such 
movements are concentrated on tectonic plates which may vary in size. 
Pressures on the Caribbean plate, an area which roughly coincides with that 
of the present Caribbean Sea, and the outer edges of which conform 
approximately to the arc of the Lesser Antilles, have been induced by the 
northward movement of South America relative to North America since 
Cretaceous times (Table 1.2); and it was in the Cretaceous period, some 
135 million years ago, that the Caribbean Sea first became clearly differen- 
tiated (Freeland & Dietz, 1971, 1972; Malfait & Dinkelmann, 1972; 
Mattson, 1972). During the Late Cretaceous, a chain of small, scattered 
volcanic islands was created in the north of the region, including the core 
formation of present-day Jamaica, Espafiola, Puerto Rico and southeastern 
Cuba: and these have been termed the proto-Antilles. Later, probably 
between the Middle Eocene and the Middle Miocene, some of these areas 
were again submerged, encouraging a massive submarine deposition of 
sandstones and limestones, at least some of which subsequently were 
altered by heat or pressure associated with batholithic intrusions. These 
latter in turn gave rise to localised reefs of precious metals, such as those 
bearing gold which are located in the Yaqui district of northern Espafiola 
(Chapter 3). During the late Miocene and Pliocene periods, the submerg- 
ence was reversed, so that the four major islands of the Greater Antilles 
(Cuba, Jamaica, Espafiola, Puerto Rico) began to assume their present size 
and form; and at the same time, many more islands were uplifted above sea 
level, particularly those along the Aves submarine ridge which marks the 
eastern edge of the Caribbean plate, along which the present Lesser 
Antilles were built. 

The Pliocene, a period in which temperatures everywhere gradually were 
reduced from the world-wide warmth of much of the Miocene, was fol- 
lowed by the clearly fluctuating warm and cold phases of the mid- and 
high-latitude Pleistocene ‘Ice Ages’, in which the physical environments of 
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Table 1.2 The major geological periods which relate to the formation of 
the West Indies 


Geological period Epoch and approximate age, million years 


Quaternary Pleistocene 
3.0 
Pliocene 
10.0 


Miocene 


27.0 
Oligocene 
38.0 
Eocene 
54.0 
Palaeocene 


65.0 


Cretaceous Upper 


the West Indies and their adjacent seas also were repeatedly and consider- 
ably transformed. Some of the most compelling evidence for this has been 
compiled by C. Emiliani (1971), T. Van der Hammen (1974) and K. S. 
Brown (1982), who suggest that, in the higher-latitude glacial phases of this 
period, climates in tropical America underwent a general aridification and 
cooling. Associated with the cooling was a much stronger northerly com- 
ponent in windflow patterns than is the case at present, especially in the north 
of the region (Gates, 1976); in the south, temperatures would have been kept 
relatively high by the maintenance of the strong Guyana ocean current 
(Brown, 1982). Emiliani has proposed that the degree of cooling at maximum 
would have been of the order of 6° C, in terms of mean annual lowland tem- 
peratures; and Brown has raised this figure to 9° C. Cool phases would have - 
been characterised further by a lowering of sea level, as increasingly 
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greater and greater amounts of surface and atmospheric moisture came to 
be locked into the ice sheets of high latitudes; indeed, sea levels may have 
been as much as 120 m below the present datum at the maximum of the last, 
wisconsin glaciation, some 15,000 to 19,000 years ago. Clearly, in turn this 
would have resulted in a much greater extension of land area in particular 
parts of the Caribbean, notably in the Bahamas, where a land mass 
equivalent to the size of present-day Florida emerged (Campbell, 1978); 
and in a greater vertical differentiation of relief above sea level everywhere. 
Following the maximum of the Wisconsin glaciation, sea levels have risen at 
a rate of at least 10 m per 1,000 years until 7,000 years ago, and then more 
slowly to a peak of c 3 to 5 m above the present datum 5,000 years ago 
(Brown, 1982), since when they have fallen slowly again. One further 
additional point concerning sea level changes is that in long-past, pre- 
Wisconsin interglacial phases, sea levels are known to have risen to heights 
of up to 100 m above the present datum, and this would have been sufficient 
to give rise to the virtual disappearance below oceanic waters of most of the 
Bahama group, as well as other low-lying land in the region, and of course 
significantly reduce the vertical differentiation of relief everywhere. 

One other notable consequence of the warm, interglacial phases of the 
Pleistocene period was that particularly favourable conditions arose for the 
growth of reef coral. Full details of this have been elucidated for Barbados 
(Matthews, 1973; Mesolella, Sealy & Matthews, 1970; Mesolella, 
Matthews, Broecker & Thurber, 1969; Senn, 1946), the Bahamas, Jamaica 
(Goreau, 1959) and the islands north of the Venezuelan coast (Alexander, 
1961). In Barbados, the interaction between gradual tectonic uplift, the 
building of reef tracts in successive warm phases of the Pleistocene, and the 
erosive effects of changing sea levels, has resulted in the development of a 
terraced coral cap (Plate 1.2), each terrace representing the remains of a 
now elevated, former reef tract. Mesolella et al. (1969) have estimated that 
the development of the coral cap in Barbados, which at maximum is over 
100 m in thickness, took between 0.55 and 1 million years. Further 
consequences of Pleistocene climatic rhythms may be seen, both in Barba- 
dos and elsewhere, in the existence of water-eroded but presently dry 
valleys which cross reef terraces. It has been suggested, both by J. Tricart 
(1968) and J. Fermor (1972), that these originated during phases in which 
sea level was lower than at present, when annual rainfall totals were 
somewhat greater, at least at higher altitudes, due to the increased 
orographic effect. Pleistocene climatic rhythms also affected the patterns of 
plant and animal distribution within the region, a point which is to be 
further discussed later in this chapter. 

In respect of their geological base and structure, and their surface 
appearance, West Indies islands may be categorised into four groups, as 
displayed in Fig. 1.2. The first of these consists of the Greater Antilles 
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(Cuba, Espanola, Jamaica and Puerto Rico), their offshore islands, the 
Cayman, Bay and Swan islands, and the Misteriosa Bank. Together, this 
forms an ‘old’ geological sub-region which has been termed ‘Old Antillia’, 
reflecting its relatively early uplift above sea level, at least in its core 
districts. Its eastern structural boundary lies to the east of the Virgin 
Islands, along a major fault trough known as the Anegada Trench, the floor 
of which lies some 4,500 m below sea-level; and the zones of folding and 
faulting within the sub-region as a whole are distinctive, connecting with 
similar features in the west in Yucatan, other parts of Mexico, and northern 
Central America. Three discontinuous chains of mountains are present in 
this sub-region, and these may conveniently be described as the southern, 
central and northern chains, even though their precise boundaries relative 
to each other are not always clear. The southern chain extends westward 
from the Sierra de Bahoruco in the extreme south of Espafiola to the rugged 
southern peninsula of Haiti, surfaces again in the crystallines of the Blue 
Mountains of Jamaica, rises above the Caribbean Sea in the Swan and Bay 
islands, and then further to the west forms a series of low east-west-trending 
ranges in Honduras and northern Nicaragua, before terminating in south- 
ern Mexico’s Sierra de Chiapas. North of this chain is a major fault 
depression, which is traceable from the Bahia de Neiba in southern 
Espanola, through the Cul de Sac plain of Haiti, the Bartlett Deep (the floor 
of which attains a depth of 7,250 m only 30 km south of the Cuban coast), 
and the Montagua valley of central Guatemala to the Valley of Chiapas. 
The central chain runs from the western Virgin Islands, through the central 
mountains of Puerto Rico, the Cordillera Central of Espanola, the Sierra 
Maestra of Cuba, and thence to the Cayman Islands, the Misteriosa Bank, 
the Sierra de los Chumantanes of central Guatemala, and the Sierra de San 
Cristobal in Chiapas. Faulted depressions, filled with relatively recent 
sediments, lie to the north of this central chain, although these are never as 
pronounced nor as continuously visible as those lying to the north of the 
southern chain: they are best defined in the Puerto Rico trench, the Yaqui 
del Norte of Espafiola (Plate 1.3), and in Cuba. In comparison with the 
southern and central chains, the northern chain is a much lower and less 
continuous feature, reaching maximum altitudes slightly in excess of 
1,300 m both in Cuba and Espajfiola; its most conspicuous expression is to 
be found in the Cordillera Septentrional of the northern coast of Espafiola, 
and in the Sierra de Baracoa and the Sierra de los Organos of Cuba, the 
latter having some strikingly eroded karst features. North of this northern 
chain lies a further, deep down-faulted trough, which extends to 8,540 m 
below sea level within the Puerto Rico trench. 

Surface features in Old Antillia tend to be exceptionally diverse. Small 
down-faulted and alluvial plains intermingle with the rugged mountain 
chains, many of which reach considerable heights. The underlying geology 
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of the mountains is complex, ranging from large granitic batholiths to 
altered sandstones and limestone massifs. In general, the batholithic 
structures and areas of altered sandstones form the highest mountains, as in 
the central districts of Espafiola (Pico Duarte: 3,175 m), the Sierra Maestra 
of Cuba (Pico Turquino: 1,972 m), and in the mountains of the southern 
chain (Blue Mountain peak, Jamaica: 2,257 m); and they also have the most 
spectacular scenery. In contrast, the limestone massifs tend to be lower in 
elevation, and to weather more deeply, giving rise to rounded features on 
which surface water is not normally seen. Some of the essential differences 
between these types of mountain land are displayed in the two large scale 
map segments of Jamaica shown in Fig. 1.3, one of which represents part of 
the crystalline Blue Mountains, and the other, part of the limestone Cockpit 
country in the island’s interior. The accompanying photograph of Plate 1.4 
further emphasises these differences. All mountain areas in this sub-region 
are difficult of access; and moreover their disposition frequently makes 
adjacent lowland districts rather isolated from each other. Only in central 
and western Cuba are there extensive tracts of low-lying fertile land in Old 
Antillia, and here Tertiary limestones form the subsurface geology. 

A second major group of islands consists of the Bahamas, which presently 
stand above sea level as the surface expression of the Bahamanian Fore- 
land, a very stable, slowly rising block of old crystalline rocks covered by 
Plio-Pleistocene limestones. The Bahamas include more than 700 islands, 
most of which are small, low-lying and extremely dry. Most of the sea floor 
on the Foreland is less than 200 m below sea level, with a good deal of it 
much closer to the surface than this; indeed there are over 200 charted 
submarine reefs which lie only a few metres below the sea surface. The 
islands have a very youthful, karstic limestone landscape, with the occa- 
sional sinkhole (cenote or doline) indicative of the former presence of 
surface water, possibly during one of the Pleistocene low sea level phases of 
increased orographic rainfall. Few of the Bahamas group are currently 
enticing for settlement; and the Foreland sub-region in general is notorious 
among sea-faring folk as being a wrecker’s paradise for shipping. 

East and south of the Anegada trench lies a third sub-region, comprising 
the Lesser Antilles and the islands north of the Venezuelan coast. It has 
already been noted that these surface along an arcuate zone of instability 
which roughly coincides with the Atlantic edge of the Caribbean tectonic 
plate. In the Lesser Antilles, folding, faulting, geothermal and volcanic 
activity were all initiated in mid-Eocene times, although a good deal of it is 
much more recent than this. Uplift relating to the geological instability has 
given rise to a double arc of small islands, the outer arc being discontinuous. 
Most are approximately circular in shape, and less than 40 kms in diameter, 
the major exception being the geologically complex island of Guadeloupe. 
Most of the inner arc of islands have been built up around high volcanic 
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cones or cone groups, which dominate the landscape. Cone slopes often rise 
steeply from sea level, there being little or no coastal plain, and summit 
heights reach 1,568 m on the Morne Diablotine, Dominica; 1,467 m on 
Mont Soufriére, Guadeloupe; 1,397 m on Mont Pelée, Martinique; and 
1,308 m on Mount Misery, St Kitts (Table 1.1). Five of the cones (Mont 
Soufriére, Guadeloupe; Mont Pelée, Martinique; Mount Misery, St Kitts; 
Mont Soufriére, Montserrat; and Mont Soufriére, St Vincent) are either 
still active, or have been active in historic time. The degree of surface 
erosion on cones varies considerably, some displaying very little dissection, 
while others (Fig. 1.3) have well-established radial drainage patterns, in 
which individual valleys are separated by steep-sided ridges, the slopes of 
which are frequently unstable. In all cases, there is little evidence of surface 
water in stream valleys under present conditions, except after very heavy 
rainfall. The upper slopes of cones are more generally unstable, so that 
periodic landslides may occur. Deep weathering patterns are a common 
feature of many of these volcanic islands. 

The outer, discontinuous arc of the Lesser Antilles is marked by islands of 
coral limestone, largely of Plio-Pleistocene age, developed on an older 
volcanic or crystalline base. Often they rise only a few metres above sea 
level, but when they are of somewhat greater size than the mean (as in the 
case of Antigua, for example), they are usually much higher in elevation, 
with terraces up to 130 m above sea level, and more rolling terrain above. 
Dry valleys cross the generally flat terraces, there being few signs now of 
any surface water; but some underground streams do exist, however, as in 
the eastern part of Guadeloupe. In addition to Antigua and the eastern part 
of Guadeloupe (named Grandterre), Anguilla, Barbuda and Marie Galante 
form the major components of this outer arc. Their surface features are 
duplicated in the islands north of the Venezuelan coast, which are also 
low-lying for the main part, and usually waterless at the surface. 

Andean folding and faulting, predominantly of Miocene age, has, 
sometimes indirectly, given rise to a fourth geological sub-region, in which 
lie Trinidad, Tobago and Barbados. Crystallines of Andean age form the 
rugged northern coast range of Trinidad (El Tucuche peak: 937 m) and also 
underlie much of Tobago. In Barbados, Andean sedimentaries (sand- 
stones, shales, mudstones) are present in a small, eroded core area (the 
Scotland district), although over most of the island these are overlain by 
coral limestone, of Pleistocene age. Surface features on the coral limestone 
(Fig. 1.3; Plate 1.2) are similar to those already described for the outer, 
discontinuous arc of the Lesser Antilles, although much of the central part 
of this island lies above the elevation of the clearly defined terraces 
(c 130 m), and is gently rolling country: conspicuous dry valleys break up 
the surface of the limestone, especially in the northern part of the island. In 
contrast, the Andean core has steeper slopes, a few short surface streams, 
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and is eroding actively at present (Carson & Tam, 1977). In Trinidad, only 
the northern ranges have terrain which is difficult to penetrate; elsewhere 
relief is subdued, and there is a considerable extent of marshy land, 
especially close to the eastern and western coasts. 

Coastlands generally in the region, which vary widely in type, are 
important not only in strictly geographical terms, but also historically, for 
they have frequently exerted some considerable influence on patterns of 
settlement and development. Coral reefs, large and small sand barriers, 
mangrove beaches and lagoons, estuaries and high cliffs are all represented. 
Reef coral is still actively being formed in many areas, more especially on 
sheltered leeward (western and southern) coasts in clear, relatively still 
water whose temperature remains above 24° C all year, conditions which 
are close to ideal for the polyp life cycle. Dead reefs are also widespread, 
and not confined to leeward coasts. The presence of reefs in such abundance 
constitutes a major hazard to shipping throughout the region. Moreover, 
there are very few good harbours, and those which do exist are both small in 
size (unless they have been extended artificially), and usually located on 
sheltered coasts, Havana, Cuba, and San Juan, Puerto Rico, being notable 
exceptions on both counts. The consequence has been that much of the 
settlement and development of the West Indies since European penetra- 
tion, which has relied on trade and shipping to and from other nations to a 
large extent, has been concentrated around those districts which possess 
even merely adequate harbours, while other districts became, and have 
remained, socially and economically impoverished. The further impli- 
cations of this are discussed in greater detail in later chapters. 


Weather and climate 


Except for the northernmost Bahamas, all of the West Indies are located in 
oceanic situations within the tropics, and are thus markedly warm and 
customarily humid. Situated between the semi-permanent high pressure 
zone of the Horse Latitudes (centred at c 30° N Latitude) and the equa- 
torial low pressure of the ‘doldrums’, the region is swept by northeasterly 
trade winds which bring in advective energy and moisture from the Atlantic; 
blowing for most of the year, these are among the most constant and 
energy-rich winds on earth. Great amounts of energy are also absorbed 
from the Caribbean Sea, surface temperatures of which are invariably high, 
ranging from means of 28° C in July, to above 24° C in February (Fig. 1.4). 

Below 300 m in elevation, rates of insolation are everywhere consider- 
able, reaching a peak in the south-central part of the Caribbean Sea 
(Fig. 1.5). The annual mean temperature variation between the warmest 
and coldest months is very small, being less than 2.5° C in all the Lesser 
Antilles, Trinidad, Tobago, Barbados, the islands north of the Venezuelan 


Mean surface water 
temperature - February 


Mean surface water 
temperature -July 


Fig. 1.4 Mean sea-surface temperatures of the island Caribbean region (modified from Fuglister, 1947) 
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coast, Puerto Rico, Jamaica, and the southern districts of Espafiola; 2.5° to 
5° Cin northern Espafiola, and most of Cuba and the Bahamas; and above 
5° C only in the vicinity of Habana in Cuba, and in the northern Bahamas. 
Indeed, diurnal temperature ranges are usually greater than the seasonal; 
thus, in the town of Basseterre, St Kitts, where the mean January air 
temperature is 24.7°C and the July mean is 27.2°C, the daily mean 
variation is frequently of the order of 8° C, and extreme recorded maximum 
and minimum air temperatures are 31.2° C and 18.6° C. Although it is to be 
expected that air temperature values will change slightly from island to 
island, those recorded at Basseterre are broadly representative of the whole 
of the lowland West Indies, for only rarely will they exceed 32° C, or fall 
below 16°C. The diurnal pattern of air temperature movement is also 
similar throughout the region. Each day, temperatures will fall to a 
minimum just before daybreak, at roughly between 05.30 to 06.30 hrs, since 
there is little seasonal divergence in the length of day; they rise steeply in 
mid-morning, maintain themselves until mid- to late-afternoon, and then 
begin to fall, sometimes quite quickly at the onset of convectional showers 
or storms. At least in towns, early evening temperatures remain warm, 
since heat retained in house walls is reradiated, but after 22.00 hrs 
temperatures begin to fall quite steadily until daybreak. Changes from this 
normal diurnal pattern are only initiated when major weather disturbances 
pass by. At times, especially in the northern islands, these changes can be 
severe, particularly during the low-sun, ‘winter’ season, when massive low 
pressure systems moving across the southern parts of continental North 
America may bring a sufficiently strong northerly air flow in their wake to 
cause a notable fall of temperature in the Bahamas, and on the northern 
coasts of Cuba and Jamaica, where sensitive crops such as cocoa then may 
be destroyed. Such cold spells may last for three to four days at a time, and 
sometimes longer. 

As elsewhere, temperature patterns will be modified with increasing 
height above sea level and, although in the West Indies these modifications 
normally will be slight in real terms, their effect on sensible temperatures 
may be profound, bearing in mind the generally equable nature of the 
region. Adjustment to constant high temperatures at low altitudes is such 
that sweaters may be worn if one moves to an area in which temperatures 
fall to below 22° C. The extent of temperature modification with increasing 
elevation may be exemplified by the case of two towns in Guadeloupe, one 
(Point a Pitre) at sea level and the other (Saint Cloud) at 530 m (Table 1.3). 
Once altitudes of greater than 900 m are reached, temperatures then begin 
to decline quite rapidly, and mean annual values of less than 16° C, 
equivalent to the tierra fria (the cold land) of Central and South America, 
may be found in some of the higher mountain districts of the Greater 
Antilles; indeed frost may be recorded from time to time on the highest 
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Table 1.3 Modification of temperature with increasing elevation: 
Guadeloupe (Temperature °C) 


ee 
Town and Altitude © Mean Annual Mean Monthly max. Mean Monthly min. 


Point aPitre(0m) 25.4 26.9 23.3 
Saint Cloud (530 m) 22.4 23.8 20.8 


= 


peaks of the Cordillera Central in Espafiola. 

Most weather in the West Indies is controlled directly or indirectly by the 
northeast trade winds, and the occasional breakages in their flow. The 
prevalence and strength of these winds are in turn determined by seasonal 
changes in the position of the intertropical convergence zone (often termed 
the ‘doldrums’), towards which they move. The seasonal position of this 
zone corresponds approximately to the latitude at which the sun is vertically 
overhead at noon, albeit with some time-lag effects. In the northern- 
hemisphere winter, it lies close to, or just south of the equator, and in 
consequence the trade wind zone is drawn at this time slightly to the south of 
its mean position over the year, so that its northern limits lie in the vicinity 
of Latitude 24° N. It is only during this season that cold winds from the 
northern mid-latitudes are able to penetrate into the northern West Indies, 
as described above. In the northern-hemisphere summer, the intertropical 
convergence zone moves to the north, to centre itself between Latitudes 
12° C to 15° N, with the result that the northern limit of the trade wind 
system is pushed at times to 30° N, while in contrast the regular flow of the 
trade winds in the southern Lesser Antilles, Barbados, Trinidad, Tobago 
and the islands north of the Venezuelan coast, then tends to cease, or at 
least becomes intermittent. 

Although usually termed the ‘northeast’ trades, it would be more correct 
to say that these winds come from a north-northeasterly to easterly sector 
over the region. Their speeds are relatively high and maintained throughout 
the year (Table 1.4), except when the intertropical convergence zone is 
nearby, or when low pressure waves or hurricanes (see below) break up the 
flow. It is said that in many islands the trade wind cools both tempers and 
the skin, and that riots break out only when they cease to blow. Be that as it 
may, they certainly bring into the region very large amounts of advective 
energy and moisture, emphasising its humid tropicality. 

Because of the immense quantities of moisture present in the atmo- 
sphere, a feature which is eloquently expressed by the very high absolute 
and relative humidities recorded at most weather stations, the potentialities 
for precipitation are exceedingly great. But some atmospheric cooling is 
required before precipitation is induced, and this may be achieved in several 
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Table 1.4 Mean monthly windspeeds (m/sec) at Basseterre, St Kitts 


Jan Feb Mar Apr May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec 


45 43 46 43 40 47 #42 #47 #42 #31 3.7 3.9 
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Fig. 1.6 The orographic effect of small islands in the trade-wind zone 


ways. One of these is by means of a very common orographic effect. Even 
the presence of a very small island, or one of relatively minor relief, may be 
sufficient to create orographically triggered instability waves within the 
trade wind (Fig. 1.6), and so initiate precipitation. Usually, the greater the 
relief, the more marked the orographic effect, and most hill or mountain 
land in the West Indies can thus expect at least to receive between 1,500 and 
2,500 mm of precipitation over the course of the year, and at times much 
more than this. In contrast, the expected annual precipitation for islands 
whose maximum elevation lies below 100m is only between 750 to 
1,000 mm, and these values are recorded also on a very few of the smallest 
volcanic islands, notably St Eustatius and Saba. In the latter two cases, the 
islands are so small that, although instability waves are indeed present, their 
effects are felt downwind of the islands rather than on the islands them- 
selves; plumes of cloud, and associated rainfall, stream out to the west of 
leeward coasts in these ‘lee-island’ waves. Lee-island waves have also been 
noted to the west of Barbados, in which case they may cause precipitation to 
fall on St Lucia and St Vincent, over 130 kms away. 

On islands whose elevation exceeds 300 m above sea level, considerable 
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spatial differences may arise from orographically induced instability, wind- 
ward (north and east) sides being much wetter than the leeward (west and 
south). A further consequence is that mountain peaks which exceed 
1,000 m in elevation, such as Mount Misery in St Kitts, will tend to have 
their highest parts shrouded in mist for much of the year. 

A second cause of cooling which may give rise to precipitation is by means 
of convection. Because of the considerable day-time surface heating of land 
throughout the region, it is inevitable that strong convectional air currents 
will be set up on both large and small islands, and that these may lead to 
condensation and precipitation. The totals of precipitation which result 
from convection may range from a few millimetres to torrential downpours 
from large-scale thunderstorms. It is possible that convectional rainfall 
contributes relatively more to the overall annual precipitation income on 
the drier, leeward sides of islands than elsewhere, although it also 
undoubtedly supplements significantly the orographically produced precipi- 
tation totals on windward sides. Convectional activity will normally result in 
rapidly rising air currents each day from about 10.00 hrs, leading to the 
formation of small cumulus clouds about one hour later; these then build to 
their maximum, and frequently develop into cumulo-nimbus thunderheads 
in mid-afternoon. Sometimes the chronology of this is very precise; thus in 
July, thunder showers from convectional activity are likely to break out in 
Habana, Cuba, every afternoon within a few minutes of 16.00 hrs. 

On some islands, an interesting situation prevails in which night-time 
precipitation is caused mainly through orographic effects and trade wind 
advection, and day-time precipitation is largely the result of convectional 
heating. Such is the case in many of the Lesser Antilles, and in Trinidad and 
Tobago (Garstang, 1959). This means that seasonal balances relative to the 
two types of rainfall will also vary; in Barbados, more convectional than 
orographic rain will fall during the hottest months (August to October), 
whereas the balance between the two is almost equal between December 
and May (Watts, 1966a). 

From time to time, disturbances in the general weather patterns can also 
give rise to substantial amounts of precipitation. Minor low pressure waves, 
known as waves in the easterlies may interrupt the steady flow of the trade 
wind, particularly in the high sun, ‘summer’ season. These waves are 
unstable zones within the lower atmosphere, which possess a good deal of 
cloud, have erratic wind directions and speeds, and often give rise to much 
rain (frequently 50 to 100: mm, and occasionally as much as 250 mm) and 
thunder. Kinks in the isobaric pattern define their presence, as they travel 
slowly westwards at mean speeds of c 16 km per hour. They normally form 
in the immediate vicinity of the intertropical convergence zone, and in the 
high sun season may pass over individual islands at a rate of one per week. 
The fact that they are very much less common in the low sun season means 
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Table 1.5 Mean monthly precipitation totals (mm) for Basseterre, St Kitts, 
and Bridgetown, Barbados 


Yearly 
Jan Feb Mar Apr May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Total 


Basseterre 87 50 53 80 97 100 108 135 160 153 130 93 1246 
Bridgetown 57 37 33 36 54 111 136 164 178 178 178 87 1247 


that for most West Indies islands there will be distinctive wet and dry 
seasons, except in the northern Bahamas, and on the islands north of the 
Venezuelan coast, where different meteorological conditions prevail. Sea- 
sonal variations in precipitation are clearly discernible in the records of 
most weather stations, although the exact duration and timing of each 
season from year to year is unpredictable, changing according to the annual 
vagaries of world-wide climatic patterns. In the cases of Basseterre, St Kitts 
and Bridgetown, Barbados (Table 1.5), the dry season on average is 
pronounced from February to April, and the wet season between June and 
November. 

Some low pressure waves eventually may turn into the violent storms 
called hurricanes (from the Arawak indian: hurikane). The transformation 
from one into the other can occur within the region, but more often takes 
place in the eastern Atlantic, sometimes quite close to the coast of Africa, in 
which case it tends to be associated with outpourings of Saharan dust 
(Prospero, Glaccum & Nees, 1981). In hurricanes, almost circular low 
pressure systems are established, containing powerful upward air currents. 
They too are features of the high-sun season: the eighteenth-century 
hurricane ‘prediction’ jingle runs ‘June, too soon; July, stand by; August, 
come you must; September, remember; October, all over’. Their frequency 
varies according to the year: there may be as few as one or two, orasmany =| 
as ten or twelve (and very occasionally more than this) per year in the region 
as a whole. The weather which they hold is also diverse, as well as the tracks 
which they follow. Some hurricanes may be virtually rainless, but more 
often the rapidly rising air currents bring heavy rain: thus one over Silver 
Hill, Jamaica, in November 1909, which was unusually late in the season, 
produced 3,428 mm of precipitation in seven days, while the maximum 
24-hour fall recorded for a hurricane is 728 mm (Tannehill, 1956). Except in 
the hurricane’s eye, wind speeds are severe, often exceeding 120 km per 
hour, and spiralling inwards in an anti-clockwise direction. At times, wind 
speeds have reached 320 km per hour, and under such conditions the 
degree of physical destruction of vegetation and property may be immense. 
Although most of the severe environmental effects occur close to their | 
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centre, hurricanes may have overall storm diameters of 600 to 800 kms, and 
occasionally 1,000 kms. They move slowly westward for the most part, at 15 
to 16 km per hour, although both their direction and rate of movement may 
change without warning, so that they can become stationary, or even move 
eastwards for a while. Some hurricanes move straight across the region 
towards Mexico, while others recurve back towards the northeast at 
latitudes of between 20° to 30°N. The zone of maximum hurricane 
frequency is indicated in Fig. 1.5. Over individual small islands, or in 
particular districts of the larger islands, frequencies are however less than 
might be imagined: they may reoccur in the same locality only once every 
fifteen or twenty years, or at even longer intervals. In Barbados, for 
example, the last major storm to strike the island was Hurricane Janet in 
1955. It should be noted that Trinidad, and the islands north of the 
Venezuelan coast, are too far south to be affected normally by these violent 
storms. 

To summarise, in respect of regional rainfall patterns, it may be said that 
most of the spatial variation in annual precipitation can be explained in 
terms of the effects of orographically induced instability, a year-round 
phenomenon which ensures that windward sides of islands usually are 
appreciably wetter than leeward sides; whereas variations in seasonal totals 
are caused by increases in convectional activity, in the frequency of waves in 
the easterlies, and in the occurrence of hurricanes, in the high-sun months. 
Fig. 1.7, which displays annual precipitation totals for the region as a 
whole, indicates clearly that the very wettest localities are those which lie | 
close to high mountains, unless they are on their leeside, in which case (e.g., 
the Cul de Sac plain — Bahia de Neiba section of Espafiola, the Kingston 
district of Jamaica, the area east of Santiago in Cuba, and the southwest of 
Puerto Rico) they tend to have minimum falls. Low, and very small islands, 
also have restricted precipitation income; and the western half of the region 
has slightly greater amounts overall than does the eastern half. | 

Any attempt at climatic differentiation within the Caribbean region 
should be based more on the annual and seasonal variations in precipitation 
and moisture availability, than on patterns of insolation and temperature, 
which remain relatively constant through the year. But while precipitation 
data are readily accessible, those for moisture availability are more difficult 
to obtain. Moisture availability will differ according to the balance between 
moisture income (precipitation) and loss through evaporation and transpir- 
ation (i.e., evapotranspiration), and this latter parameter is not easily 
measured. Potential evapotranspiration (PE), which occurs when there is 
no shortage of water, may be demonstrated to be related clearly to energy 
income from insolation (Penman, 1963; Thornthwaite, 1948), and thus will 
be high everywhere at low altitudes; but the actual evapotranspiration, 
limited by restrictions in water supply, is much more difficult to evaluate. 
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Fig.1.8 West Indian climates (modified from Troll, 1963). For explanation, see text 
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Table 1.6 Comparative P-PE data (Watts, 1966a) for two stations in 
Barbados (P-PE totals, mm) 


Station and 
altitude Jan Feb Mar Apr May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec 


Codrington —49 —59 -91 -96 —91 -29 -03 +18 +44 +40 +55 —36 
(35 m) 

St Thomas +07 —24 -43 —53 —53 +34 +53 +83 +109+80 +102 +37 
(270 m) 


Indeed, much of the West Indies region has no data for actual evapotranspi- 
ration. Because of this, a system of climatic classification based on the 
monthly balance between precipitation (P) and potential evapotranspir- 
ation (PE) has been adopted here, in a scheme modified from Troll (1961, 
1963) in which those months with an excess of P are termed ‘wet’ months, 
and those with an excess of PE are ‘dry’ months. Climates may then be 
defined on the basis of the number of wet or dry months present over the 
year as a whole. On these grounds, one may distinguish five tropical lowland 
climates, and their distributions are noted in Fig. 1.8. Climate 1 is a humid, 
‘rain-forest’ type with between 0 and 2 dry months: it is essentially hot and 
humid at all times. In contrast, climate 5, which is present in a small area 
just to the north of Venezuela, is a dry desert or semi-desert type, with 11 or 
12 dry months. Between these two extremes are three intermediate 
climates: climate 2, which covers much of the western half of the region, 
with 2 to 5 dry months; climate 3, which is found only in a few rain shadow 
districts of Espafiola and Jamaica, with 6 to 7 dry months; and climate 4, 
restricted to some of the islands to the north of the Venezuelan coast, with 8 
to 10 dry months. 

Since, with increasing elevation, temperature values fall rapidly, and 
precipitation totals tend to be augmented, it is to be expected that the 
higher land in the West Indies will be much more humid than the 
coastlands, and subjective assessment suggests that this is indeed the case. 
Although the precise data needed to substantiate this point are generally 
lacking, some indications of the relatively rapid increase in moisture 
availability which results from even a small increase in elevation may be 
seen in Table 1.6 above. 

In addition to the major fluctuations of the Pleistocene period, which 
have already been noted, minor but significant climatic variations have also 
occurred within the West Indies in historic times, and these have had some 
impact on the patterns of settlement and the degree of economic success of 
particular agricultural ventures. They have been best exemplified by the 
sequences of dry years which have been recorded periodically, such as those 
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which, recently, severely restricted crop harvests during the late 1970s and 
in 1982-3 over the Greater Antilles. Severe dry spells which lasted for a 
number of years are also known to have hampered sugar cane growth at 
various times in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in Barbados, 
Antigua and Jamaica (Chapter 6: p. 232) and similar droughts adversely 
affected food crop production in Jamaica towards the end of the nineteenth 
century (Watts, 1985). At least in some of these instances, the increased 
aridity was accompanied also by above-average temperatures. Overall, 
little is known about the temporal or spatial patterning of such events, and 
this is a topic which would repay further research. Periods of drought 
presumably also made their appearance in aboriginal times as well, and it is 
clear from the evidence which remains, and which is presented elsewhere in 
this book, that responses to this challenge differed substantially between 
the aboriginal, European and Afro-Caribbean communities. 


The vegetational response and nutrient cycling patterns 


Much of the beauty of the West Indies at the time of European contact 
derived from the lushness and variety of the native plant communities. 
Despite a customarily high population density since that time throughout 
the region, and the concomitant pressure on land, some remnants of these 
still remain to this day, and from them, and from documentary evidence, 
one may deduce to within reasonably fine limits what the nature of the 
immediate pre-Columbian plant cover would have been. Certainly, its 
spatial patterning would have been complicated presenting, in K. S. 
Brown’s (1982) words, ‘a fine weave of loosely linked biological sub- 
communities’. Floristically, too, there would also have been some consider- 
able variability between islands, and indeed this is still the case today. 
Except for the smallest limestone cays (keys) and sand banks on which there 
is a similar species mix, each island has a slightly different flora, in which 
there are several endemic genera and/or species which are found nowhere 
else. Usually, those islands which have been in existence for the longest 
period of time will have had the optimum chances for genetic divergence 
and the emergence of new species, and will thus possess the greatest number 
of endemics. Thus Cuba has 41 endemic plant genera, and 50% ofits species 
are endemic; and Espafiola has 26 endemic genera, and 33% of its species 
are endemic. In contrast, Jamaica, much of which was submerged from the 
mid-Eocene to the early mid-Miocene, has only 4 endemic genera, but 27% 
of its angiosperm species are endemic, representing 784 species (Howard, 
1973). The degree of endemism in the Greater Antilles also tends to be 
higher in mountains than elsewhere; it may reach 52% of the plant species 
found in elfin (mountain) forest, but only 12% in lowland scrub, while 
coastal vegetation species are largely ubiquitous throughout the region. In 
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Fig. 1.9 Native vegetation formations in the West Indies 
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the smaller, and younger, Lesser Antilles, both the total number of plant 
species present, and the number of endemics, are much less; for example, in 
the largely Pleistocene island of Barbados, only 7 endemic plant species 
have been identified (Gooding, Loveless & Proctor, 1965). 

Non-endemic native elements in the vegetation also vary within the 
region, these having arrived in the past by natural dispersal from three 
major source areas: North America, Central America, and South America. 
The North American element is predominantly a Holarctic one, and its 
influence is largely confined to Cuba, Espafiola and the Bahamas, and 
exemplified by the presence of pines and oaks (Fig. 1.9). Trinidad and 
Tobago, and the islands north of the Venezuelan coast, are dominated by 
species of South American origin; and a Central American element is 
particularly strong in the western districts of the Greater Antilles. But most 
islands within the Caribbean region have a mixture of South and Central 
American plant species in varying proportions; and, especially in the 
smaller islands, a strong stochastic element also can determine which 
particular species are, or are not present (Linhart, 1980). Some more 
distant floristic elements are also found locally, as in the high peaks of the 
Greater Antilles, in which small populations of the sub-Antarctic species 
Podocarpus and Weimannia are located. 

But of greater immediate interest to this study is the overall structural 
responses of vegetation (its layering, and height above the ground) to 
environmental conditions, since this frequently has affected the perception 
by settlers of land-use opportunities. In the West Indies, this response has 
been exceedingly complex; however, the broad patterns of vegetation 
structure can be related to climate, and particularly to the seasonal and 
annual availability of moisture. Other, usually more minor structural 
controls relate to conditions of topography, soil structure and chemistry, 
altitude (including a frost factor at the highest altitudes) and surface and 
soil water. All analyses of natural and semi-natural vegetation in the 
Caribbean region owe an immense debt to the pioneer work of J. S. Beard 
(1944, 1949, 1955) and H. Stehle (1945), and the later evaluation of W. 
Lauer (1959). The classification of the major structural vegetation group- 
ings (or ‘formations’) adopted here, and listed in the next few pages, 
represents a modification of Beard’s plant community divisions, based on 
my own field experience, and designed to allow for greater ease of 
subsequent discussion. The extent to which they have been modified 
subsequently by man is indicated in ensuing chapters. A summary of the 
broad relationships of lowland plant formations to climate, soils and 
nutrient cycling patterns is given in Table 1.7. 
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Table 1.7 Vegetation formations in the lowland West Indies, and their 
relationships to climate, soils and nutrient cycling patterns 


Tropical Rain- Seasonal Rain- Seasonal Rain- — Cactus-thorn 
Vegetation type Forest Forest Forest (Dry) Forest-scrub 
Annual prec. (mm) 2,000 1,250-2,000 750-1,250 500-750 
No of dry months 0-2 3-5 6-7 8-10 
Predominant soils Ferralitic (lato- Rel. rich organic, some concre- Young, often 

sols) and tions near surface related to 

podsols bedrock 
Nutrient cycling Rapid; storage Slower; litter accumulation, some Slow 

in vegetation storage in soil as well as in vege- 

tation. 

Main elements in Si, N, Ca N, Ca, K N, Ca, K 


litter fall 


I Lowland plant formations 


a Tropical rain-forest (Plate 1.5). This is present in hot, humid climates 
(climate 1) in which the annual precipitation is frequently in excess of 
2,000 mm, and at least ten months of the year are wet, with a positive P-PE 
ratio. It is to be.found especially on certain windward coastlands adjacent to 
mountain ranges in the Greater Antilles and Trinidad (above 200 m in 
elevation), and in suitably wet areas of both the volcanic and coralline 
islands of the Lesser Antilles. 

All true tropical rain-forests are evergreen in the sense that leaves are 
dropped sequentially throughout the year from each tree, so that no part of 
the forest is totally bare of leaves at any one time. Usually three, but 
sometimes only two tree storeys are present, reflecting the energy-rich, wet 
environment. The topmost of these (i.e., the canopy layer) customarily 
reaches heights of c 40 m above ground level, and emergent palms may 
occasionally extend above the canopy to 60 m or more. All three storeys are 
bound together by parasitic woody vines (lianas), many of which spread 
both vertically and horizontally; and the atmosphere of the trunk space is 
sufficiently humid for epiphytes (ferns, orchids, bromeliads) to be common. 

These forests are characterised normally by a great many tall tree species, 
some of which are buttressed close to the ground, and many of which have 
smooth barks, and entire waxy leaves, designed to remove any excess 
moisture as soon as possible. Light penetration onto the ground is poor, so 
that the ground surface is relatively free of undergrowth, except where 
canopies have been cleared, or along pathways or water courses, in which 
case a dense tangle of many shrubs, lianes and taller plants will emerge to 
form a ‘jungle’. Although litter fall over the year is quite heavy (Table 1.8), 
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Table 1.8 Litter fall, surface litter, and decomposition rate of litter, in 
rain-forests of different elevations 


Leaf litter fall, Surface leaf litter, % decomposition 


Formation tha7! tha! rate 

Lowland forest, Trinidad 6.8 4.2 164 

Lower montane forest, 4.8 5.1 94 
Puerto Rico 

Uppet montane forest, 4.9-5.3 11.1-11.7 45.46 
Jamaica 


Source: Data from Cornford (1970), Weigert (1970) and Tanner (1981). 


organic material on the ground quickly decomposes down to its essential 
chemical constituents, and then is rapidly recycled back into further tree 
growth, speeded by the activities of mycorrhiza and other fungi (May, 
1979); most nutrients accordingly are stored in the vegetation, and very few 
remain within the soil. In well-established rain-forest, the nutrient cycle is 
largely internal, self-contained and stable (Fig. 1.10), few nutrients being 
imported from outside the forest system (and those largely in rainwater) or 
lost to it through exportation in stream water (Watts, 1974; Scott, 1979): the 
dominant nutrients in circulation within the system are silica and alumi- 
nium, with also a good deal of nitrogen and calcium. 

Within the overall variety of tall tree species present in West Indian 
rain-forests, certain sub-regional differences may be discerned: thus in the 
Greater Antilles, canopy layers tend to be dominated by species of 
Myrtaceae (e.g. Psidium) and figs (Ficus), while in the Lesser Antilles, 
birch gums (Burseraceae) and Eleocarpaceae are more common. It is only 
locally in Trinidad that a single species (Morea excelsa) alone forms the top 
canopy. Where canopies have been disturbed, however, as for example in 
the wake of a hurricane, or by felling, one or two widely distributed 
secondary species (notably the tree fern, Cyathea arborea; or the trumpet 
tree, Cecropia peltata, with its banana-like fruits) will take over by them- 
selves for a while, prior to the customary redevelopment of canopy 
diversity. 


b Seasonal rain-forest (Plate 1.6). This formerly extensive forest for- 
mation, which has been disturbed and removed to a great extent by man 
in the post-Columbian period, is the natural vegetation cover of most 
lowland districts of the West Indies below 200 m in elevation, and away 
from windward coasts adjacent to high mountains. It thrives in areas 
whose annual precipitation is between 1,250 mm and 2,000 mm, and in 
which there is a well-defined dry season of from two to five months’ 
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Fig. 1.10 General patterns of nutrient cycling in tropical rain-forest, and in cleared 
areas therein | 


duration. The formation is alternatively called ‘semi-evergreen seasonal 
forest’. 

Typically, it is partly deciduous, in the sense that approximately two- 
thirds of the canopy species shed their leaves totally during the dry season; 
the remainder are evergreen, and lose their leaves sequentially, as in the 
case of true rain-forest. The consequence is that, during the dry season, 
seasonal rain-forest presents a bare appearance at canopy level, which to 
some extent is compensated for by the fact that flowering follows leaf- 
shedding in many of the deciduous species, many of the flowers being large 
and brightly coloured. Another tree stratum exists below the canopy, and 
this has a greater proportion of evergreens. Tree legumes (Leguminoseae: 
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especially Inga spp. and Hymenaea spp.) are common in the canopy, as also 
are several species of commercial importance, including large timber trees 
such as West Indian cedar (Cedrela spp.) and the silk cotton (Ceiba 
pentandra); some dyewoods, such as logwood (Lonchocarpus sp.), may also 
be present. Although the overall atmospheric humidity within the trunk 
space remains sufficiently high for epiphytes (notably bromeliads and 
orchids) to grow in some profusion, there are many fewer ferns than in true 
rain-forest. Lianas are an essential feature of this formation; and although 
the forest floor is usually uncluttered by shrubs, substantial amounts of litter 
may be present, due to the relatively slow rates of organic decomposition. 
As in the case of true rain-forest, nutrient cycling is largely self-contained, 
although the speed of nutrient circulation is slower, and more nutrients are 
likely to be stored at or near the ground surface, either in litter or in an 
expanded clay-humus fraction of the topmost layers of soil. 

A drier variant of seasonal rain-forest, sometimes simply termed ‘dry 
forest’, may also be included as part of this formation, although it differs in 
several important respects from true seasonal rain-forest. Boundaries 
between the two are nowhere clearly defined. Native dry forest is located on 
terrain whose annual received precipitation is less than 1,250 mm, and in 
which the dry season extends to six to seven months’ duration. It may 
possess only one tree canopy, which reaches no more than 10 m above 
ground level; biomass totals accordingly are only a small fraction of those of 
true seasonal rain-forest. The increasing aridity further means that tree 
growth is rather patchy, being more conspicuous in districts with above- 
average supplies of ground water than elsewhere; and there is everywhere a 
tendency for a thorny undergrowth to develop, which is bound together by 
tough, equally thorny lianas to such an extent that it can become virtually 
impenetrable. Epiphytes are rare in dry forests, although some may survive 
close to the ground surface. 

Most species within the dry forest are deciduous, and many are adapted 
to severe drought conditions through the adoption of aestivation techniques 
(notably the lowering of plant metabolism during periods of intense heat 
and water stress), and the development of microphylly and succulent 
leaves, so as to cut rates of transpiration. Many species also contain 
aromatic substances and oils. In these physiognomic respects, it is similar to 
other seasonal dry-land formations elsewhere in the world, such as the 
garigue of the Mediterranean. The most common tree species are the birch 
gum (Bursera sp.) and Pisonia species, but a wide range of tree and shrub 
legumes are frequent associates, along with cacti, orchids and pineapples. 
In Espafiola and Cuba, pines also abut onto this formation. 


c Cactus-thorn forest-scrub (Plate 1.7). Although this is found on the dry 
coastal fringes of many islands, it is most extensive in the Bahamas, and on 
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the islands north of the Venezuelan coast. It is also a feature of the major 
longitudinal valleys of Espafiola, especially in the Cul de Sac plain and in 
the vicinity of the Bahia de Neiba. It is confined most commonly to districts 
in which the mean annual precipitation is less than 750 mm; thorn woodland 
is more frequent under annual precipitation totals of 500 to 750 mm, and 
scrub where rainfall income is less than 500 mm. Towards its humid 
margins, this formation often merges indistinctively into the drier variant of 
the seasonal rain-forest. 

Normally, it rarely grows more than head high, but even so may be almost 
totally impenetrable when well developed. Species of thorny leguminous 
shrubs and trees are among its major components, including representatives 
from the genera Pithecollobium, Acacia, Caesalpinia, Mimosa and, in the 
northern islands, mesquite (Prosopis). A range of cacti, including Opuntia 
and Cephalocereus species, may also occur locally. 


d Edaphic variants. Several edaphically controlled plant formations add 
to the complexity of lowland vegetation in the region. In aboriginal times, 
one of the most extensive of these was savanna grassland, the term savanna 
originating from the Arawak indian language of Cuba. Savanna in the West 
Indies was noted by the first Spanish colonisers as being associated with flat 
land, on which seasonal problems of alternating drought and excessive 
surface moisture were accentuated by the presence of a hard pan, often of 
concrete-like consistency, immediately below the ground surface; it was 
also regularly burnt by man (Waibel, 1943). Ecologically, savannas appear 
to be of some antiquity, in that a larger proportion of their component 
species are not found in adjacent plant formations but rather have been 
specifically adapted over several thousands of years to an open environ- 
ment: and evidence is now forthcoming from adjacent parts of South 
America (van der Hammen, 1974), though not so far from the West Indies 
themselves, that they were formerly much more common in the tropics | 
during the arid phases of the Pleistocene. In aboriginal times, they were 
present in Cuba, the northern Bahamas, in some districts of Espafiola and, 
on a much smaller scale, as islands of grass within rain forest in central 
Trinidad; elsewhere, they were very restricted in size, or non-existent. In 
Cuba, three sub-formations of savanna have been distinguished: savanna 
proper, comprised largely of grasses, sedges and herbs with only the 
occasional tree; pine savanna, in which two tropical pines, Pinus caribea 
and P. tropicalis, and in places the oak Quercus virginiana, mix in with the 
ground species; and, most conspicuously in Camaguey province, a palm 
savanna, in which the palm genera Sabal, Coccothrinax and Copernicia are 
dominant. A pine savanna also originally covered much of the northern 
Bahamas, and (a cooler variant) some parts of the Cordillera Central of 
Espafola; and in the latter district there was additionally an ‘orchard’ 
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Fig. 1.11 The disposition of mangrove species on West Indian coastlands. 

Legend. 1. Red mangrove (Rhizophora mangle), on constantly flooded terrain; 2. 
White mangrove (Avicennia spp.), onintermittently flooded terrain; 3. and 4. White 
mangrove (Laguncularia racemosa and Button mangrove (Conocarpus erectus), on 
infrequently flooded terrain. The latter two thrive best on a rock-floored system, and 
Laguncularia also is encouraged by human disturbance. 5 represents dry land, in 
which species such as the coconut (Cocos nucifera) and the seaside yam vine 
(Ipomoea pes-caprae) are common. 


savanna, which included scattered trees of the sandbox (Curatella 
americana) and Byrsonima crassifolia. Today, savannas are best preserved 
over clayey or sandy soils, all of which are extremely low in nutrients; and at 
least in Cuba, they are thought to cover roughly the same area as in 
aboriginal times. A few, more recently derived savannas (Plate 1.8) also 
have emerged in the last few decades as a result of overgrazing on 
abandoned estate land, as in Nevis (Watts, 1973) in the Lesser Antilles. 

Other edaphic formations include fresh- and salt-water swamp vege- 
tation, particularly in south-central Cuba and inland from the eastern and 
western coasts of Trinidad; the dense, dry formations of succulents found 
on the interior mountain limestones of the Greater Antilles, in which are 
many cacti and Bombacaceae; and coastal fringe formations. Among the 
latter is a mangrove complex, which displays a marked zonation 
throughout the West Indies (Fig. 1.11): mangroves are opportunistic, 
having become thoroughly established during the Pleistocene fluctuations 
of sea level and climate (Campbell, 1978; Woodroffe, Stoddart & 
Giglioni, 1980; Saner, 1982). They were much more widespread than 
today in aboriginal times. Where mangroves are not present, beach 
fringes customarily are dominated by thickets of salt-tolerant trees and 
shrubs, among which are the large-leaved shrub sea-grape (Coccoloba 
uvifera), and the two trees manchineel (Hippomane mancinella) and 
whitewood (Tabebuia sp.). 


II Mountain formations 


The extent, characteristics and altitudinal disposition of vegetation form- 
ations on mountains, above c 900 m, also display considerable differences 
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from island to island, but in general the vertical zonations are everywhere 
contracted due to the ‘massenehregebung’ effect displayed in most tropical 
islands (Grubb, 1971). As temperatures begin to fall, and as precipitation 
increases with increasing elevation, lowland formations start to merge into 
others which are more finely attuned to the changing conditions. To take the 
Blue Mountains of Jamaica as an example (Asprey & Robbins, 1953; Grubb 
& Tanner, 1976), the lower limits of a montane or mist forest are reached at 
altitudes of 1,370 m. This formation is similar in appearance to a tropical 
rain-forest, although it has a much greater preponderance of ferns (par- 
ticularly Hemetelia and Cyathea), and it may have only a single tree storey. 
At 1,520 m, the montane forest merges in turn into a colder, e/fin forest, 
which consists of low, gnarled, windswept shrubs and trees, rarely more 
than 8 m in height, and often festooned with mosses and epiphytes. Such 
elfin forests are characterised by the presence of a large number of 
endemics, along with a mixture of Holarctic species (e.g. Magnolia and 
Prunus), neotropical species and, in Jamaica and Espajiola, southern 
hemisphere plants such as Podocarpus. In the Lesser Antilles, tree ferns are 
especially common in these forests; and, following landslips, dense groves 
of a single species may sometimes be found, such as those of the mountain 
bamboo (Chusquea sp.) in Martinique. Usually, as one progresses up-slope 
in mountain regions, the height of the canopy and the total number of 
species decreases, as also does the rate of movement of nutrients and the 
speed of litter decomposition (Table 1.8). 

Towards the summits of the highest peaks, elfin forests give way to more 
open plant formations. In many of the Lesser Antilles, these are similar in 
appearance to the treeless moorlands of mid-latitudes, with sphagna, ferns 
and lobelias being commonly represented; but in the Greater Antilles, they 
are more dominated by grassland, with the mountain pine (Pinus horizon- 
talis) a frequent associate in central Espanola, and in the Sierra Maestra of 
Cuba. 


Soils 


Reflecting the diversity of vegetation types in the West Indies, and clearly 
associated with them to some extent at least, is a great variety of soils. This 
is particularly the case at local level, making their placement into any 
general system of classification difficult; and for this reason no soil map is 
presented in this chapter. Compared to temperate-latitude soils, those in 
the tropics usually have developed over longer periods of time, and they are 
physically and chemically different in several important respects. 
Weathering is customarily deeper, and there is a much greater ease of 
penetration of water into the soil. Rates of solution, and of chemical 
reactions overall also are greater, but carbon dioxide penetration is more 
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difficult. The rates of decomposition of organic materials are high, and this 
results in the exchange capacities of soils, and the availability of nutrients, 
being lowered, especially in the wettest environments. Under these con- 
ditions, often silica is more mobile than the sesquioxides, and indeed rates 
of silica mobilisation are estimated to be eight times greater than those in 
temperate latitudes; the consequence is that frequently, in the topmost 
layers of soil, and again predominantly in the wettest environments, only 
extremely stable elements such as quartz, and the most resistant secondary 
minerals such as kaolinite, are present. All these differences were unap- 
preciated by European settlers during the early years of colonisation, and 
their attempts to come to terms with them, especially in the so-called ‘sugar’ 
islands of the seventeenth to nineteenth centuries (Chapters 5 to 9), form 
one of the more fascinating aspects of cultural adaptation within the region. 

Within the general soils mix of the West Indies, it is however true to say 
that some types of soil occur much more commonly than others, and the 
characteristics of these may usefully be outlined here. For example, 
deep-weathered, ferralitic soils, formerly termed latosols, normally are 
found under perpetually moist, true rain-forest conditions, and they can 
extend to depths of 10 to 20m or more below the ground surface 
(Fig. 1.12); intensively leached, they are highly acid (pH, 4.5 to 6), with an 
accumulation of red and yellow clays dominated by lattice minerals of the 
kaolinite group. Within them, organic breakdown is extremely rapid, and 
organic material is quickly recycled into the vegetation above, so that most 
of the nutrient storage of this environment centres in the vegetation itself, 
the soils themselves being by and large extremely nutrient deficient, 
although some nitrogen, silica, calcium and potassium are always avail- 
able. Tropical podsols tend to develop best under the wetter seasonal 
rain-forests, especially over granite, sandstone and some metamorphic 
rocks. These are less deeply weathered and less acid than the ferralitic soils; 
the silica is less intensively mobilised, and there are more unweathered, 
fertile elements present, though kaolinite remains the dominant secondary 
mineral. P. A. Furley & W. W. Newey (1983) point out that often in the 
wet tropics, the clay mineralogy in ferralitic, podsolic and related soils may 
be demonstrated to change according to the overall amounts of received 
precipitation, and this is particularly important for agriculture: thus, the 
most infertile iron and aluminium compounds of red and yellow soils tend to 
prevail in areas with an annual precipitation of over 2,000 mm, kaolinite 
dominates where precipitation totals between 1,000 and 2,000 mm, and 
montmorillonite, which has a much higher exchange capacity and fertility 
rating, is more frequently present where annual precipitation is less than 
1,000 mm. Montmorillonite may also be abundant in the vertisols of 
seasonally waterlogged lowlands, in which the clay component swells 
markedly during the wet season, and cracks during the dry; lime and 
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Fig. 1.12 Ferralitic soil structures in the West Indies 

Legend. A, B and C represent major soil horizons. The letters LFH at the top of the 
A horizon indicate an upper litter layer (L), a zone of active decomposition or 
fermentation (F), and the humus layer (H). 


calcium levels are fairly high in these soils. Where seasonal waterlogging is 
extreme, however, a very different type of soil tends to form, in which there 
is a conspicuous pan of iron or calcic compounds close to, or at the soil 
surface. Such soils are termed plinthites, or laterites when pans of iron 
compounds have been hardened to an almost concrete-like consistency by 
alternating severe desiccation and oxidation. Most plinthites and laterites 
are restricted to savanna grassland sites and, where they do exist, they are 
notably deficient in nutrients. 

Other relatively common soils in the region are more clearly related to 
underlying rock type than to climate or overlying vegetation. Thus, over 
crystallines in Cuba and Jamaica, soils often consist of a brown, gravelly 
loam with a high organic content to depths of 150 mm, below which is a 
much coarser horizon, which may be maintained to depths of 800 mm. Two 
major limestone soils also may be distinguished: rendzinas and terra rossa 
soils. The rendzinas are grey or black in colour, and frequently clayey in the 
upper horizons, with some perched water tables from montmorillonitic 
bands giving rise to periodic waterlogging; they are, however, very fertile, 
being particularly rich in potash. They are formed, for example, on the 
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low-lying coral limestones of Antigua and Barbados (Vernon & Carroll, 
1965), where they produce exceptionally favourable environmental con- 
ditions for sugar cane growth; and they also occur on the soft yellow 
Jimestones and marls of lowland Jamaica (Finch & Jones, 1959; Price & 
Jones, 1959; Vernon & Jones, 1959). Much of lowland Cuba also has fertile 
rendzina soils. In contrast, terra rossa soils are freely draining, coarse- 
textured, heavily leached, acidic, well-oxidised and bauxitic. Although 
there is some accumulation of organic material close to the surface, there is 
no obvious profile to terra rossa soils. They are especially well developed on 
the floors of dolines, in the white limestone plateaux of interior, mountain 
Jamaica, and in the hilly limestone districts of central Cuba and Espanola. 
Some of these terra rossa soils may be relict, dating back to the wetter 
Pleistocene interglacials. A range of volcanic soils are present in the inner 
arc of islands in the Lesser Antilles and, where they are not too young and 
stony, are most commonly grey or yellowish in colour, and fertile: their 
reaction ranges from neutral to acidic in ash soils, and from neutral to 
alkaline in tuffs. Ash layers from past volcanic episodes are also present in 
rendzina profiles in Barbados. Alluvial soils are relatively rare, being most 
extensive in Trinidad, and parts of Espafiola and Cuba; customarily, they 
are fertile and, unlike most other soils in the Caribbean region, possess high 
durability. 

The rapid chemical weathering which is prevalent in most Caribbean 
environments means that soils may be expected to form very quickly from 
their parent materials. A study of volcanic ash soils in St Vincent has 
indicated that sterile ash may be transformed naturally into fertile soil 
within only ten to twenty years of the time of deposition (Hardy, 1939). But 
at the same time, most soils within the region are extremely vulnerable to 
fast and massive erosion, once the protective cover of natural vegetation has 
been removed, especially in situations when land is not carefully managed. 
A general appreciation of this latter point has not been a feature of most 
post-Columbian land use practices, at least until very recently; and later 
chapters will reveal that soil loss from some islands in historic times has 
been exceptionally heavy. 


Fauna 


The vast majority of the West Indies’ fauna reached the islands over time 
from one source region, South America (Muller, 1973). But because of the 
difficulties experienced by some species, genera and families in crossing the 
intervening water bodies, the basic faunal structure of much of the region is 
peculiarly imbalanced and, in the case of every island, impoverished when 
compared to equivalent areas of the South American continental mainland. 
In the case of the land mammal fauna, for example, only Trinidad, which is 
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separated from the mainland merely by the very narrow Straits of Paria, and 
which is accordingly relatively easy to colonise, has a large range of species, 
which includes the sloth, ant-eater, tiger cat, pine marten, raccoon, two 
species of howler monkey, and some 62 species of bat (Koopman, 1958; 
Newson, 1976); and elsewhere, this fauna is restricted to a few insectivores, 
rodents and a very small number of bats. Of the three species of rodent 
which formerly were widely distributed, the rabbit-like ground-living hutia 
was perhaps originally the most significant for human populations, being an 
important protein source for indian groups especially in Jamaica and Cuba. 
The strangest West Indian land mammals are the relict, shrew-like insecti- 
vores from the genera Nesophontes and Solendon, both of which were 
recently rediscovered after having been considered to be extinct: their 
origins date from the Cretaceous period of Central America, and they have 
now died out on the mainland itself (McFadden, 1980). 

In contrast to the land mammals, reptile faunas are more diverse, reflec- 
ting their greater ability to cross water. Sometimes the dispersal of reptiles 
has been actively achieved by means of their own physical efforts, but more 
often it has been passive, as in the drift of boa constrictors from the Orinoco 
delta to St Vincent (De Beer, 1964). The islands are particularly rich in 
lizards, including the large, fast-moving and edible iguana; and other reptile 
representatives are caiman, two endemic crocodiles in Cuba, and a few 
snakes, most of which are non-poisonous except for the fer de lance (Both- 
rops caribaeus and B. lanceolatus) of Martinique and St Lucia. Other than 
frogs (there is only one frog genus, except in Trinidad), amphibia are also 
common. R. H. MacArthur & E. O. Wilson (1967) have pointed out that 
for many West Indies islands outside Trinidad, the number of reptiles and 
amphibia together presently may be demonstrated, at least in part, to be 
related to island size (Fig. 1.13); but how relevant this may be to past, more 
‘natural’ situations is not clear. Some Pleistocene extinctions in these 
animal groups are known, most being of species which were larger than 
their closest existing relatives, and these include a large (1 m in size) herbi- 
vorous tortoise (Geochelone sp.) and a rock iguana (Cyclura sp.) which was 
2 m in length, both formerly found in the Bahamas (Campbell, 1978). 

Above all else, the region displays a rich variety of native birds, and it was 
these that particularly impressed Columbus on his first voyage. Humming 
birds, pigeons, doves and parrots are especially numerous (Bond, 1960; 
Lack, 1973). Large flocks of aquatic bird species are also present, as in the 
case of the ibis in Trinidad, and the long-legged flamingoes of Bonaire. 
Also, the islands form part of the major flyway route of migratory species 
between North and South America, and this adds to the seasonal avian 
diversity. In general, the largest islands, with their greater range of habitats, 
possess more bird species than elsewhere: thus, 340 species have been listed 
for Cuba, of which about 250 are land birds, many of them forest 
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Fig. 1.13 Relationships between the numbers of species (reptiles and amphibia) 


present and island size in the West Indies (modified from MacArthur & Wilson, 
1967) 


insect-eaters (Slud, 1976). Indeed, the number of species present on each 
island conforms roughly to the expectations of the R. H. MacArthur & 
E. O. Wilson (1967) species—area equation (above), although there are 
some unusual distribution patterns within different families, doves (Colum- 
bidae) being over-represented in the north, and mockingbirds (Mimidae) in 
the south (Gotelli & Abele, 1982). There is further a considerably greater 
preponderance of South American bird species in the southern islands of 
Trinidad, Tobago, Barbados, the southern Lesser Antilles, and the islands 
north of the Venezuelan coast, than elsewhere, as might be anticipated 
(Terborgh, 1973; Bond, 1979). Some Pleistocene bird extinctions have been 
recorded, especially in the Bahamas, where it is estimated that the 
present-day bird fauna of New Providence is 40% less than that of the 
expanded island at the height of the Wisconsin glaciation; and among the 
species which have become extinct since that time are several barn owls, 
including a giant barn owl (Tyto pollens), which was larger than any living 
owl, standing 1 m tall (Campbell, 1978). 

J. L. Harrison (1962) has noted that the niches of all tropical forest 
animals are often stratified vertically within the vegetation, so as to make 
optimum use of available resources, a feature which clearly has important 
ramifications for the survival of many animal life forms as plant communi- 
ties are selectively removed. He distinguishes six main niche strata: an 
upper air community of mainly insectivorous (but at times carnivorous) 
fast-flying birds and bats; the main canopy community, comprised 
especially of birds (notably parrots and perrokeets, fruit bats, rodents and 
monkeys; a ‘middle’, trunk zone, of birds and insectivorous bats; a variable, 
intermediate zone of climbing animals, mainly mixed feeders and a few 
carnivores; and finally two ground zones consisting of first, the larger 
animals, and secondly, mixed feeders such as rodents. 
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Undoubtedly, the two richest faunal environments in the West Indies 
were forest canopies and, outside these, sea margins. In the former, the 
multiplicity of birds, bats and insects always contrasted greatly with the very 
much more impoverished fauna of the forest floor, where iguanas, hutias 
and other rodent species dominated: Jamaica seems to have been par- 
ticularly rich in hutias. But in pre-Columbian times, sea margins clearly 
were the most prolific environment in terms of their support of an 
immensely varied wild life system, which included shell fish, with large 
numbers of clams and oysters; caiman; amphibia; several species of turtle, 
among them the giant green turtle which provided both eggs and flesh for 
human food (Carr, 1952; Parsons, 1962a); the West Indian seal; and the 
edible giant sea-cow or manatee, specimens of which could weigh over 
65 kg: and estuaries, lagoons, marshes, mangrove swamps and open beach 
areas were all important to the life support chains of these animals. In 
inshore ocean waters, the tunny, dolphin, red snapper, mackerel, bonito, 
saw fish, sword fish and several species of flying fish were all common; 
however, in contrast, the number of fresh water fish species appears to have 
been much more limited. 

In historic time, much of this fauna has either disappeared entirely, or 
become very greatly depleted, as more and more native habitats have been 
destroyed or harshly altered by man, and aggressive and successful competi- 
tors such as the mongoose, the African green monkey, and species of rat 
have been introduced from outside the region. More faunal species have 
become extinct in the West Indies within the last century than in any other 
part of the world except Antarctica (Honegger, 1980-1; Nobile & Deedy, 
1972; Westermann, 1953), and this process of faunal destruction shows few 
current signs of abating. It is now the active concern of many conservation 
groups and at least some island governments, as well as organisations such 
as the World Wild Life Trust; and its causes, consequences, and speed of 
development are themes which are to be examined in detail at several later 
stages in this book. 
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Aboriginal peoples: settlement and culture 


‘They are affectionate people and without covetousness and apt for anything, which 

I certify to your Highnesses that I believe there is no better people or land in the 

world. They love their neighbours as themselves and have the sweetest speech in the 
world and gentle, and are always smiling.’ 

Columbus’ Journal 25 December 1492, after the wreck of the 

Santa Maria, and referring to the Arawak of the north coast of 

Espanola. 


‘J was very attentive and worked hard to discover whether there was any gold in the 
area. I saw that some of the men had pierced their noses and put a piece of gold 
through it.’ 


Columbus’ Journal 13 October 1492 


The complicated, multi-faceted and yet very vulnerable environmental 
milieu of the West Indies appears to have been very well understood by the 
aboriginal peoples of the region. In 1492, three major indian groups, of 
different derivations and cultural attainments, were located in the island 
Caribbean: the unsophisticated hunters and gatherers described under the 
group name ‘Ciboney’; the Arawak; and the Carib (Fig. 2.1). Today, other 
than a small reserve of Caribs in Dominica, numbering about 500 and 
mostly possessing some West African genes through intermixture with 
escaped slaves, some small populations in Cuba which have predominantly 
indian morphological features, and the possible existence of similar popu- 
lations in the central mountain chain of Puerto Rico (Banks, 1956; Fewkes, 
1970; Pospisil, 1971; Arends, 1973; Helms, 1981), nothing now remains of 
the former indians, who succumbed fairly quickly to superior force of arms, 
to culture shock resulting from the Spanish penetration of their homelands, 
and to the associated introduction of European diseases (particularly 
smallpox) to which they had little resistance. But prior to these events, they 
had developed complex socio-economic systems which had allowed them to 
live largely in harmony with their physical and biological environment, so 
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Fig. 2.1 Distribution of aboriginal indian groups in the West Indies in 1492 
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preserving its innate resource potential: and at least in the case of the 
Arawak and Carib, these systems were centred on agricultural villages. A 
study of these systems, especially as they relate to the indians’ perception, 
use and management of the land, forms the main theme of this chapter. 

Since no indians within the island Caribbean possessed a written lan- 
guage, our present knowledge of their former cultures must of necessity be 
taken from somewhat patchy evidence, derived primarily from the observa- 
tions of early Spanish explorers and settlers, and increasingly from archae- 
ology. Although West Indies archaeology is still very much in a develop- 
mental phase, a good deal of material has now been accumulated, from 
middens, shell, refuse and pottery sites, and burial grounds, which has 
enabled several immediately pre-Columbian and earlier cultures to be 
designated. This may be supplemented by detail from Spanish and associ- 
ated reports and documents, though these are of varying quality. Further- 
more, some early and vital documentation relating to indian cultures at the 
time of contact was lost, either at the time on site, or in transit later from the 
West Indies to Spain, leaving gaps in information which are not now capable 
of being filled. Many ships were attacked and scuttled while making the 
Atlantic crossing; and one notably significant event, which in itself caused 
the destruction of virtually all the records of the Bobadilla administration 
of Espafiola between 1500 and 1502 (pp. 97-8), occurred when most vessels 
of a visiting Spanish fleet, one of which was carrying the records, were sunk 
by hurricane in the harbour of Santo Domingo in July of the latter year. 
Nevertheless, those documents and records that do remain give the careful 
analyst room to evaluate many aspects of the cultural systems which had 
been developed by the indians. 

In point of fact, much of our written knowledge of aboriginal conditions 
comes from three primary sources, the works of Peter Martyr, Bartolomeo 
de Las Casas, and Oviedo y Valdes. The Italian cleric Peter Martyr, tutor to 
the royal princes in the Spanish court, and a critical and sceptical observer 
of those who had been to the New World, provided in his Decades a good 
picture of aboriginal life and environment, from the time of Columbus’ first 
return to Spain in 1493, to his own death in 1526. Las Casas, whose father 
and uncle both had travelled to the New World with Columbus, and had 
remained there three and five years respectively, arrived in Espafiola as a 
settler himself in 1502, and stayed there for ten years, before moving on to 
Cuba as one of that island’s first encomenderos.' Then, in 1515, he joined 
the Dominican order as a friar, returning to Espafiola; and it was in this 
capacity, from 1523, that he began to record the islands’ history in the 
convent at Puerto Plata, in which he came to reside. This resulted in two 
major treatises, the Historia general de las Indias, 1520-61, and the 
Apologetica historia de las Indias. Meticulous and acute in his observations, 
he wrote of the years during which aboriginal cultures were being des- 
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troyed, espousing the indians’ cause. Although later, in his political 
statement, Brevissima relacion de la destruccion de las Indias (1542), he 
came to be sufficiently strong in his views to challenge bitterly the methods 
and consequences of Spanish colonisation, his accurate recording of major 
events in these islands now seems not to be in question. Fernandez de 
Oviedo y Valdes had only a brief experience of life in Espafiola prior to 
moving on to Darien in 1514, and his Sumario de la natural historia de las 
Indias, published in 1526, is largely concerned with South American 
mainland conditions. But, subsequently, between 1532 and 1546, he 
returned to Santo Domingo, where he began his major work, which was to 
be entitled Historia general y natural de las Indias. In this, he described 
native cultures, and the characteristics and usages of plants and animals 
within them, reflecting his own continued keen interest in this field. Since by 
that time, all indian groups in Espafiola and adjacent islands had been 
largely destroyed (pp. 106-11), his attempts to reconstruct earlier con- 
ditions were made by means of interviewing old settlers, and because of this 
some of his comments lack the freshness of those of Las Casas, who saw the 
pristine colonial situation first-hand. Oviedo and Las Casas frequently took 
opposing positions over matters of indian policy in the New World, and this 
in part devolves from their varying experience and background. 


The settlement of early indian groups 


Palaeo- and meso-indians 


The very first settlers in the West Indies appear to have been technologically 
primitive groups, which have been named palaeo-indians. This term was 
first coined by Rouse & Cruxent (1963), in recognition of the existence of 
early South American cultural complexes characterised by the collecting 
and gathering of plant and animal foods, the hunting of large land animals, 
an absence of agriculture, and the use of stone tools. Translated into West 
Indian situations, such complexes are however more precisely associated 
with the collecting and harvesting of foodstuffs along the littoral as their 
main means of survival. Several writers (Rouse, 1960, 1961, 1964, 1966; 
Miiller-Beck, 1966; Cruxent & Rouse, 1969; Crusoe, 1974; Meggers & 
Evans, 1978) have compiled and considered the available evidence; and, in 
this, three major site complexes have been proved, one each in Trinidad, 
Cuba and Espafola. 

Of these, that at Banwari Trace, a coastal shell-midden in southwest 
Trinidad, is by far the oldest, with Ci4-confirmed residency datings of from 
5,000 to 3,000 sc. At this time, sea levels were some 2.5 to 5 m higher than 
at present, which meant that those habitats in which mangroves, and their 
associated oyster and other shell-fish fauna, could most easily find suitable 
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niches in which to establish themselves, were considerably extended. A 
range of lithic tools have been unearthed at Banwari trace, including 
pounders, pestles, mortars and grooved axes, with flaked instruments for 
cutting and scraping; and some of these appear to have been diffused from 
areas of coastal Venezuela which possess similar shell-middens (Meggers & 
Evans, 1978). Some projectile points were fashioned from bone; but the 
shells themselves were not used for tools. 

In Cuba, the Guayabo Blanco site (Fig. 2.2) displays some substantial 
differences in artifacture to Banwari Trace, in that very few stone (flint) 
implements have been found; but there is a range of shell tools, including 
shell vessels, and a particular shell gouge, the latter being very similar to 
shell gouges taken from early palaeo-indian sites in Florida. C,4-dating 
indicates that this site was in existence by 2,050 Bc, although Cruxent & 
Rouse (1969) believe that it was established some hundreds of years earlier 
than this. 

The main palaeo-indian complex in Espafila is located c 80 kms to the 
west of Santo Domingo, close to the island’s south coast; it contains two 
predominant subsites, at Mordan and Casimira. Crudely worked stone 
(flint) artifacts are found on both these sites, but with very little sign of 
shaping for the facilitation of hafting; and, as in Trinidad, there are no shell 
tools. By and large, the artifacts at Casimira are of greater size than those at 
Mordan. They were probably used as knives or scrapers or, in the case of 
the larger ones, as pounding or chopping instruments. Charcoal from the 
Mordan site has given C;4-datings of between 2,190 (+ 130) Bc and 2,610 
(+ 80) Bc; but Cruxent & Rouse (1969) are of the opinion that the Casimira 
site may be much older, originating possibly as far back as 5,000 sc. 

This latter view has given rise to considerable discussion as to the origins 
of these Greater Antillean palaeo-indian culture groups. The total absence 
of shell gouges on the Espafiolan sites seems to rule out any close contacts 
between settlers there, and those in the Cuban and Floridan complexes; and 
there is no obvious connection with the Venezuelan coastlands either. 
Cruxent & Rouse (1969) have proposed that the Casimira people reached 
Espafiola from Central America, having pushed outwards from the east 
coast at a point somewhere to the south of the present Cap Gracias a Dios of 
Nicaragua, to move first to Jamaica, and thence to Espafiola. They 
emphasise that the flint tools of the Casimira people are closely similar in 
form to those used by the big game hunters of the Central American late 
palaeo-indian cultures of the Late Pleistocene, who were skilled in the 
capture of large land mammals such as the mastodon, megatherium and 
glyptodon, but who also resorted to culling for food of large sea mammals 
such as the manatee. Although large land mammals (except for the iguana) 
are thought then to have been absent in southern Espafiola, the abundance 
of manatee there certainly would have enabled migrating continental 
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Fig. 2.2 Palaeo- and meso-indian sites in the West Indies. For further explanation, 
see text. Redrawn from Cruxent & Rouse, 1969 


palaeo-indians to have survived there, easily within the restrictions of their 
cultural abilities. Cruxent & Rouse’s proposals also invoke a much earlier 
use of rafts, with mat sails, for coastwise travel by palaeo-indians than had 
previously been thought possible; former orthodoxy suggested that they 
moved only by land, and that coastwise transport by water had not been 
developed until a later meso-indian phase. In point of fact, however, certain 
seasonal conditions of winds and currents may well have made the passage 
of rafts from Cap Gracias a Dios to Jamaica and Espafiola quite an easy 
proposition, even for those with limited maritime abilities. 

Colonisation routes to the Guayabo Blanco and Florida settlement sites 
clearly were different from those to Casimira. The evidence for this comes 
not only from the distinctive shell gouges found there, but also from 
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primitive pottery types, which began to make their appearance at the end of 
the palaeo-indian period. Crusoe (1974) has pointed out that the early 
shell-tempered pottery of northeast South America (Colombia), and the 
fibre-tempered pottery of the coasts of southeast North America (Florida 
and Georgia) are closely related in style and design, and appear to have had 
a single cultural source, in the former area. Language structures in the two 
regions also display many resemblances. The probable diffusion route 
between the two continents by people also adapted to sea-shore living, and 
largely by coastal seaways interspersed by short open-water crossings, 
touches on Guayabo Blanco. 

This major early phase of active palaeo-indian colonisation in the West 
Indies came to an end shortly after 2,500 Bc, by which time sea levels were 
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beginning to fall again, to drop close to their present levels c 500 years later. 
At the same time, coastal districts became much more arid, with a greater 
preponderance of savanna and scrub over rain- or seasonal-forest. More- 
over, habitats which were suitable for palaeo-indian subsistence resources 
such as manatee, and marine- and brackish-water shellfish, came to be 
greatly restricted in their areal extent. No doubt it was for the latter reason 
rather than any other that the two Greater Antillean palaeo-indian sites in 
Cuba and that at Casimira were largely abandoned, shortly after the turn of 
the second millennium Bc. 

Between 2,000 and 1,000 Bc, when the present datum was largely 
achieved, additional minor but significant sea level fluctuations, with 
accordant changes in coastal climates and vegetation, further affected 
patterns of subsequent palaeo-indian settlement within the region. Little is 
known about the details thus far. But it is clear that a further resurgence of 
exploitation of shellfish resources within the Caribbean, exemplified by the 
construction of new midden sites at Mayaro, Trinidad, and in Espafiola and 
Cuba, took place between 2,000-1,500 Bc, when sea levels were rising, to 
reach a maximum of c 3 m above present; and that this fell away again in the 
next 500 years, when sea levels were lowered once more. 

Shortly after 1,000 Bc, by which time both coastlands, and the distribution 
of climatic and vegetation types had largely reached their present status, 
more culturally and technologically advanced groups of indians, known as_—_| 
meso-indians, began to replace the former settlers on the Venezuelan 
mainland, from whence eventually they moved into Trinidad, the islands 
north of the Venezuelan coast, and the Greater Antilles, especially Espa- 
fiola. With the exception of St Thomas (an island in close proximity to 
Puerto Rico), meso-indians did not apparently settle the Lesser Antilles, 
which presumably remained empty until much later. The likelihood is that 
meso-indians reached the Greater Antilles directly by crossing the Carib- 
bean on a roughly south-north route from Venezuela, for seemingly they 
were skilled navigators. But Trinidad was the first island to be colonised, at 
the Ortoire site (Fig. 2.2), from approximately 810 Bc (Newson, 1976). 
Altogether 10 meso-indian sites have been identified thus far from this 
island, six being shell-middens, and the remaining four flint workings; and 
at least four of the sites are thought to have been permanent settlements. 
Expansion to the Greater Antilles took place later, possibly towards the 
beginning of the Christian era (Cruxent & Rouse, 1969), and was char- 
acterised by a marked shift in site location and general activity. Shell- 
middens were largely abandoned, in favour of settlements on dune summits 
or mounds within marshland. Surrounding refuse dumps suggest that 
Greater Antillean meso-indians supported themselves by collecting a range 
of fish, crustaceans, turtle, manatee and wild vegetable foodstuffs. They 
had no agricultural skills. Their most important artifacts (celts, manos, 
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metates, scrapers, hammerheads and others) were either of ground stone, 
flaked flint, shells or coral: and their tools included celts and gouges, which 
might indicate an interest in wood-working. One set of remains, from 
Caimito, a rock shelter located some 3 kms from the southern coast of the 
Dominican Republic, also possesses some sparse pottery, which bears a 
marked resemblance to early ceramic complexes in Colombia; but the exact 
status of this has not yet been finally determined (Meggers & Evans, 1978). 
As far as is known, no other group within the meso-indian cluster had the 
necessary expertise to make pottery. 

A few meso-indian groups were still present in the western parts of Cuba, 
and in the southwestern peninsula of Espafiola, at the time of Spanish 
contact, and these have come to be classified incorrectly in much of the 
literature as ‘Ciboney’ (Fig. 2.1). ‘Ciboney’ is a term derived from Las 
Casas (1875-6), who used it to describe an indian slave class, which was 
subservient to the advancing neo-indian Arawak groups. But most of the 
meso-indian remnants of 1492 could not be placed into such a category. 
Those in the western parts of Cuba lived ‘like savages, and they have no 
relations whatever with others of the island, nor do they have houses, nor 
village quarters, nor fields, but they live in caves, except when they go out to 
fish’: their tribal name was Guanahacabibe (Sauer, 1966). Those in the 
southwestern districts of Espafiola resided away from the sea, and were ‘as 
fleet as deer’: Spanish settlers could not catch them. From the literature, 
most meso-indians of this late period appear to have been clustered in small, 
semi-permanent living quarters, which most commonly were caves, or 
rough rock shelters. Tools and weapons were still largely of rough-shaped 
stone or flint; but these were utilised with sufficient expertise to fashion 
good-quality implements, and dug-out canoes. Like meso-indians every- 
where, they obtained a good, well-balanced diet, which was protein rich, by 
collecting wild fruits and herbs from forest and scrub, and by culling land, 
fresh-water and salt-water animals, among which were fish, turtles, iguanas 
and the manatee. Their numbers were such that they were unlikely to have 
modified their environment to any great extent. 

Certain archaeological remains do not fit in with our knowledge of the 
technical skills of either of these two major early indian culture groups and, 
since they apparently predate the neo-indian intrusion (see below), their 
origins remain a mystery. Large aboriginal earthworks, comprising several 
hundred metres of walls up to 2m in height, and mounds similar to 
European grave tumuli, were noted in the nineteenth century, first by the 
geologist-historian Sir Robert Schomburgk (1852), and later by William 
Gabb (1881), within the Constanza basin of the Cordillera Central of 
Espafiola (Fig. 2.3). Also, a large stone ring, 700 m in circumference, the 
Cercada de los Indios, which consists of granite boulders, each of which 
weighs 15 to 25 kgs, lies close to the town of San Juan de la Maguana, in the 
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southern foothills of the Cordillera Central. Additionally, old and complex 
irrigation works were present in the arid district of Xaragua, Espamiola, at 
the time of Spanish intrusion, and even then were regarded by the local 
indians as being of ancient origin, as also were the Minas Viejas gold mines 
of the San Cristobal area of the same island (see. p. 93). The more precise 
chronological and cultural interpretation of these several features awaits 
further study. 


Neo-indian groups: Arawak and Carib indians 


At the time of the first Spanish contact, all parts of the West Indies other 
than those small areas inhabited by meso-indians, were occupied by people 
of a much more advanced cultural and technological status, who were 
familiar with agriculture, who could make pottery of various designs, and 
who were exceptionally skilful mariners: and these have been termed 
neo-indians. On the basis of language (for their material cultures were 
broadly similar), they may be divided into two sub-groups, those who spoke 
Arawakan, and those who spoke Cariban, both of which are common in 
northern and northeastern South America. The earliest neo-indians, who 
probably spoke Arawakan, moved from South America into Trinidad from 
c 300 Bc. They were members of a Saladoid subculture, which had a specific 
white-on-red decorative pottery style. This subculture originated possibly in 
the central Amazon flood plain, and came into Trinidad more immediately 
from the lower Orinoco (Rouse & Cruxent, 1963; Lathrap, 1970). A second 
Arawak subcultural group of Barrancoid peoples, who did not have the 
distinctive Saladoid pottery style, reached Trinidad, probably from the 
Paria peninsula of northern Venezuela, at a somewhat later date. Of the 
two groups, the Saladoid were always the more vigorous within the West 
Indies, and it was they who migrated exceptionally quickly along the Lesser 
Antillean chain of islands, to enter, and settle the Greater Antilles at about 
250 ap. Later (c 650 Ap) the Saladoid pottery style was replaced by another, 
without the white-on-red decoration, but with increasingly sophisticated 
designs and adornos; termed Ostionoid, this revision first made its appear- 
ance in Jamaica, Espafiola and Puerto Rico, but whether it represents a 
local cultural advance within the Greater Antilles themselves, or a further 
input from new arrivals who came more directly from the Venezuelan coast 
at this time, is not certain (Meggers & Evans, 1978). Certainly thereafter, 
island Arawak groups came to be centred in the Greater Antilles, and 
especially in Espafiola, with important subcentres in Cuba, Puerto Rico and 
Jamaica; the Bahamas were always of much less consequence, although 
they too were settled widely, after 1,000 ap (Cruxent & Rouse, 1969). 

By this latter time, Arawak populations in the Lesser Antilles were 
already beginning to be replaced by newly migrating and aggressive Carib 
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groups from Venezuela, a process which was continuing at the Columbian 
landfall. By 1492, all the Lesser Antilles had come under the control of the 
Caribs, forerunners of whom were starting to raid coastal Arawak settle- 
ments in Puerto Rico, and possibly eastern Espafiola as well (Ciguayo and 
Macorix peoples, Fig. 2.4)?; but elsewhere in the Greater Antilles (apart 
from those areas still occupied by meso-indians), the Arawak retained 
control. Arawaks also maintained their supremacy in the islands north of 
the Venezuelan coast. The positions of Trinidad, Tobago and Barbados at 
this time are less clear. It may be that Tobago and Barbados were at least 
nominally under Carib control but had a mixed population of both Arawaks 
and Caribs (see p. 70); however, the fact that pottery from Trinidad was 
exclusively Arawak throughout the neo-indian period, with a marked 
absence of the distinctive Carib pottery found in adjacent islands of the 
Lesser Antilles (Newson, 1976), suggests that this island, except perhaps for 
its northern and northwestern coasts, was largely by-passed by the major 
Carib thrust northwards, and so remained Arawak terrain. 


————— 
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At times (Loven, 1935), the island Arawak of the Greater Antilles and 
Bahamas have been named ‘Taino’, a term introduced in the twentieth 
century, and taken from a single social class; it is accordingly not used here. 


Neo-indian cultures at the time of European contact 


Arawak culture groups 


Arawak groups within the Caribbean islands occupied a range of country 
which varied from mountain forest, rain-forest and seasonal rain-forest to 
the dry-land scrub of southern Espafiola and the islands north of the 
Venezuelan coast; they seem, however, to have avoided savanna grassland 
to a very large extent. Everywhere, in 1492, they presented a nicely 
balanced complex of South American culture traits (Helms, 1971); and 
throughout the Greater Antilles they displayed a marked uniformity in 
language, patterns of subsistence, social organisation, technology and life 
style. They greatly impressed the Spanish by their degree of sophistication 
in agricultural skills, pottery-making, canoe construction, the utilisation of 
fibres, and the manufacture of gold ornaments. They had evolved an 
advanced social structure, in which most settlement was in horticultural 
villages. It appears that they lived largely in harmony with themselves and 
with their environment, and were ready to accept outsiders into their midst, 
and to make them welcome. 

The intricate relationships which the Arawak had with the diversity of 
local habitats they occupied, can nowhere be better exemplified than in a 
study of their sources of subsistence, in which there were three main 
elements: a system of shifting cultivation known as conuco, for the 
production of starch- and sugar-rich foods; kitchen and other gardens; and 
various forms of hunting, fishing, culling and collecting of wild plants and 
animals, for fats and protein (Fig. 2.5). The ways in which these different 
forms of food-producing activity were interlinked, so as to make optimum 
use of a beneficent but sometimes difficult environment, are examined 
below. 


Arawak subsistence: ‘conuco’ cultivation. Arawak conuco agriculture 
devolved around the planting of crop species which reproduce vegetatively 
from cuttings; and seed plants played a very minor role within it. It was well 
suited both to the generally moist Caribbean climate, and to the seasonal 
and other periodic phases of drought which occurred within it (pp. 24-5). 
Starchy tubers are its main components, and since these grow and mature 
best in a well-drained situation, the mounding of soil was practised where 
necessary. There is typically no one staple, nor a single harvest season. The 
only major difference between island Arawak conuco cultivation, and that 
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Hunting (37%) 


Conuco 
plants Hunting (16 %/o) 
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Fig. 2.5 Subsistence sources for indian conuco agriculturalists: animal protein and 
caloric intakes. Original, non-percentage data are taken from Nietschmann, 1973. 
Other protein sources came from particular groups of wild plants (see text). 


of the South American mainland from which it was originally derived, was 
that no plants were grown specifically in the West Indies for use in the 
preparation of alcoholic beverages, whereas on the continent, all Arawak 
groups partook of locally produced fermented drinks freely on ceremonial 
occasions. 

The selection of a conuco, or cultivation plot, by each individual family, 
formed the first phase of the Arawak cultivation cycle. Conucos could be 
sited on any land, except possibly on the highest and steepest mountain 
slopes, in swamps, or on grass sod; and they were usually close to a village. 
No doubt considerations of immediate accessibility for planting, weeding, 
harvesting and other activities, were important influences in the actual 
choice of plot site. Sauer (1966) has suggested that conucos in the Greater 
Antilles would have been located not more than 16 kms from villages, and 
in practice it is almost certainly the case that they would have been much 
nearer than this, assuming that suitable land was available: in coastal 
Nicaragua, for example, conucos planted by culture groups similar to the 
island Arawak are rarely more than 9 kms from home base (Nietschmann, 
1973), and in the Amazon basin they are usually within 6 kms of settle- 
ments, and sometimes not more than 500 m away from them (Carneiro, 
1961). In Nicaragua, families tend to own more than one conuco, and 
conucos are often clustered together so as to facilitate reciprocal work 
patterns during times of maximum activity, such as harvest; but it is not 
known whether these traits also applied to island Arawak conucos. 

Most commonly, the selection of conuco sites took place at the end of the 
rainy season, in January or February. Preferred land was that with good 
drainage and light soils, in which the work of both planting and harvesting 
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might be eased: undulating lowlands, valley slopes, and the foothills of 
mountain ranges all fit well into this category. But early records make it 
clear that many less favoured sites were utilised as well, from time to time. 
In general, land which supported mature rain- or seasonal rain-forest was 
avoided as much as possible, and land with secondary growth chosen 
instead. There were good practical reasons for this, the most important of 
which was that mature forest, with its tall timber, large tree trunks and 
jnterlinking lianas, was always difficult to remove, whereas secondary 
growth was much less of a problem, providing that it had not been left in situ 
for too long. Even so, saplings in typical five-year-old secondary growth in 
moist Caribbean environments could be quite substantial in size, reaching 
trunk diameters of over 15 cms at times. The clearing of timber from conuco 
sites was most commonly achieved by a combination of ring-barking, and 
then felling, with stumps being left in the ground to rot. Once they had been 
felled, tree trunks and their branches were allowed to dry on the ground 
surface for as long as possible before they were burnt, towards the end of 
the dry season (April to May). Burning provided an immediate surge in the 
totals of available phosphorus, and exchangeable calcium and magnesium, 
within the surface layers of the soil, while at the same time increasing its 
friability, both features that would facilitate planting, and encourage rates 
of growth in the vital first year of cultivation (Harris, 1971; Scott, 1979). 
One might note here that burning is an especially important mechanism for 
releasing nutrients into the soil, in an environment in which under natural 
conditions, and especially in rain-forest, they are largely locked into 
vegetation structures (p. 29). Immediately prior to planting, conucos 
presented the appearance of an unruly tangle of partly burnt trunks and 
branches, with a rich ash layer on the soil, intermingling with the rotting 
stumps, and perhaps the occasional large mature tree left standing because 
of the inherent impediments involved in its excision. 

No good evidence remains of the size of conuco plots in the West Indies, 
but the general rule elsewhere, in regions adjacent to the Caribbean, seems 
to have been that between 0.2 to 0.5 ha of conuco land was required per 
person to provide adequate subsistence over the year, assuming that the 
main crop was the calorie-rich manioc. 

Once the conuco had been cleared, it was normally then dug over with a 
digging stick, and often heaped into mounds (termed montones by the 
Spanish), so as to improve drainage: however, Sauer (1966) points out that 
the custom of mounding may not have been universal, and may well have 
been avoided on particularly well-drained sites. Where they did exist, 
mound sizes varied according to soil type, but at maximum they seem to 
have been 0.7 m in height, and one to two metres across. Once built, they 
could remain in the landscape for a number of years without requiring a 
great deal of further attention (Sturtevant, 1961). Several different 
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Fig. 2.6 The manioc-sweet potato complex 
For further explanation, see text 


cultigens were placed on each mound, so as to make maximum use of it: 
some grew tall (manioc), others climbed, and still others formed a good 
ground cover (sweet potato) (Fig. 2.6). In this way, mound soil came to be 
very well protected from the dangers of soil wash, even on steep slopes and 
in areas of high precipitation, and the possibilities of wash were further 
reduced by the baulking effect of the mounds themselves. All early reports 
suggest that soil wash in areas of West Indian conuco agriculture was 
minimal, no matter what the slope angle. Most planting was undertaken at 
the end of the dry season, so as to take maximum advantage both of the 
temporary increase in soil nutrients which followed tree burnings, and the 
impending rains. Although the crop species used on conuco land took 
relatively few nutrients overall from the soil, yields could be expected to 
begin to decline after the first harvest (Table 2.1), and eventually the 
nutrient store would diminish sufficiently to give rise to a cultivation limit in 
most conucos of between 15 and 20 years (Newson, 1976), and sometimes 
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Table 2.1 Decline in mean yields from conucos: calories/ha 


Crop 1st Year 2nd Year % decline 
Cassava 2,144,560 1,736,592 19.02% 
Xanthosoma 420,992 236,802 43.71% 


Source: data from Nietschmann, 1973 


much less than that. New conucos were then cut, and the former ones left as 
fallow for possibly another 30 years, to allow for vegetation regrowth, and 
nutrient replenishment. Abandoned conucos continued to remain produc- 
tive in, for example, manioc, for a year or two after cultivation had ceased. 
Hostos (1965) points out that some island Arawak had just begun to 
discover the means of manuring conucos when the Spanish arrived, but this 
was never a widespread practice in the West Indies, and it was in any case 
characterised more by the associated use of magic than by method at this 
time. 

By far the most useful crop, and the dominant one, on conucos was 
manioc or yuca (Manihot esculenta), which is capable of growing well on 
both acidic and alkaline soils, is drought resistant, and can be harvested 
several times from the same planting: its caloric yield is phenomenal, being 
three times that of maize in favourable circumstances, and it is also 
unequalled in the region in its production of starch (Hill, 1952; Rogers, 
1965; Davies, 1974). Two main varieties, bitter and sweet manioc, were 
available, and both were grown. Bitter manioc can produce tubers some 
nine to ten months after planting, but more often was left for a year or two 
before harvesting, so as to encourage repeated cropping in subsequent 
years. In their natural state, the tubers of bitter manioc are toxic, containing 
cyanic acid, and this was removed by the Arawak through an energetic 
process, undertaken by women, of grating, squeezing and washing the tuber 
material many times over: indeed, so much effort was put into this that 
some reports speak of women being physically sick from the exertions of 
this stage of manioc preparation (Fawkes, 1970). Afterwards, the residue 
was baked, to form a type of unleavened flat bread, named cassava. Once 
made, the nutritious cassava bread normally retained its quality for a long 
time, and for this reason it was always an important item of food, not only 
close to home, but also on Arawak inter-island voyages. Sweet manioc, 
which is not poisonous before processing, was much less commonly planted, 
for its yields were considerably lower than those of the bitter manioc 
variety. Its tubers were either boiled or baked as a vegetable. Both bitter 
and sweet manioc are still raised in the West Indies today, and continue to 
be conspicuous food sources there. 
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The second most favoured starchy food crop in conuco agriculture was 
another tuber, the sweet potato (Ipomoea batatas), yields from which were 
somewhat lower than those of bitter manioc; but it was a species which had 
the advantage of being able to be harvested within only four months of 
planting. Further, it provided an important ground cover, with its vine-like 
growth pattern. In general, sweet potatoes grew best in slightly moister 
conditions than those of normal manioc cultivation. Again, two varieties 
were planted within conucos: a sweet variety, which later came to be valued 
by the Spanish as a dessert, and is still utilised widely today as a vegetable; 
and a more starchy variety (Arawak: aje), which the indians preferred. This 
latter, which is turnip-shaped, and has a lower sugar content than the sweet 
variety, is also still produced in some places today, notably in the Domini- 
can Republic. 

Other starchy root crops raised in Arawak conucos included the yautia 
(also called elephant ear, ocumo or tania: Xanthosoma sp.), which, like 
bitter manioc, has particularly high yields and can be stored for long 
periods; lleren or alluia (Calathea alluia); at least one native, South 
American yam (Diascorea sp); a Canna species; and, in places, possibly 
arrowroot (Maranta arundinacea). The latter was almost certainly not 
present in the Greater Antilles, but may have been a feature of Arawak 
conucos in the more southerly West Indian islands such as Trinidad 
(Sturtevant, 1961). In contrast to the major crop components in this 
agricultural system, some non-starchy conuco food plants were also grown, 
including the protein-rich peanut (Arachis hypogea), the annual pepper 
(Capsicum annuum) and the calabash gourd (Crescentia cujete). Further, 
small amounts of beans and maize may have been cultivated on the fringes 
of conucos at times, the beans seemingly being restricted to Cuba, and 
possibly the more southerly West Indian islands as well: Sturtevant (1961) 
indicates that the common bean (Phaseolus vulgaris) was most often 
chosen, though the lima bean (P. lunatus) may have been used too. No 
direct evidence of squash cultivation in the West Indies has yet been 
forthcoming, but since this plant is often found in close association with | 
maize and beans in New World agriculture (Sauer, 1952), it may well be that 
squash was a further, minor cultigen within the region. 

The mechanics of conuco management always were intricate, reflecting 
both the diverse array of crop plants, and the often vulnerable nature of the 
environment when it was disturbed. The essential aims were to ape as 
closely as possible the complex web of energy, nutrient and moisture 
exchanges which characterise the natural forest systems of the region. 
Management customarily was associated with a marked division of labour. 
Thus it was men who selected and cleared the new conuco sites, burnt the 
dried plant debris, hoed and mounded the fields, and planted the crops, but 
afterwards most of the day-to-day supervision was left to women: as 
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Table 2.2 Estimated annual labour inputs in hours/ha for conucos 
in coastal Nicaragua 


Activity New conuco One-year-old conuco 
Site selection 3 — 
Clearing 58 —- 
Burning 2 = 
Picking up (debris) 30 — 
Planting 75 — 
Replanting 15 25 
Guarding 60 10 
Weeding 65 10 
Harvesting 120 75 
Travel on foot 158 50 
Travel by water 16_ 8 
602 178 


Source: after Nietschmann, 1973 


Dampier (1968) put it, ‘after the man hath cleared a spot of land, and hath 
planted, he seldom minds it afterwards, but leaves the managing of it to his 
wife, and he goes out a-striking’, the ‘striking’ being a reference to hunting 
(see below). Accordingly, it was women who controlled the weeding of 
conucos. Weeding was undertaken several times a year, this being deemed 
to be essential for the maintenance of optimum crop yields. Occasionally, 
too, it was necessary to scare off animal pests, notably the many bird species 
which were present in surrounding forest and scrub. Work on conucos 
always started early, with a daybreak departure from villages, the idea 
being to complete the day’s tasks by noon, so avoiding the main heat of the 
afternoon. But apart from weeding and animal-scaring, relatively little 
human effort was required for conuco crops to grow well, once they had 
been set in the ground. Although the exact labour inputs for island Arawak 
conucos are not known, some indications as to what they may have been 
over the year can perhaps be demonstrated by reference to data extracted 
from a modern conuco system in Caribbean coastal regions of Nicaragua 
(Table 2.2), which suggests that the energy expended in looking after them 
was indeed small, at least until harvest time. 

Unlike temperate-latitude agricultural systems, harvesting was never a 
clear-cut seasonal activity in conucos. Once they were ready, roots and 
tubers of the major crop plants could be left in the ground until they were 
required, as long as there was no danger of waterlogging. Accordingly, 
intermittent harvesting was the rule, with visits to conucos every few days in 
order to dig out manioc or other tubers, or gather other crops as they 
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became ripe; and the constant movement between village and conuco for 
this purpose no doubt accounts for the large number of hours listed under 
the heading of travel in Table 2.2. Only in the case of maize, beans and 
peanuts is there likely to have been a concentration of harvest time, but this 
would have taken up only a small proportion of the total harvest activity. 
Both men and women helped with the harvest, and the transport of produce 
back to the village. Sometimes reciprocal harvesting arrangements between 
villages, or individual families, were contracted. In most years, harvesting 
began on a small scale from October or November and, for the main conuco 
crops, continued through to the following May or June. 

Taken as a whole, island Arawak conuco agriculture seems to have 
provided an exceptionally ecologically well-balanced and protective form of 
land use. The intermixture of crop plant species meant that demand for any 
one nutrient within the environmental complex never became excessive, 
and this in turn helped to preserve soil fertility for as long as possible. The 
system of cultivation was also very frugal in its use of energy, requiring only 
solar inputs and, as has been shown, a relatively small amount of manual 
labour. But it was also very productive. At the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, Las Casas (1875-6) wrote that ‘twenty persons working six hours a 
day for one month will make a planting of such conucos that will provide 
bread for 300 people for two years’: and there was no comparable yield, for 
example, in Europe at that time. All the available evidence indicates that at 
the time of the first Spanish contact, conucos raised an abundance of starchy 
(and also sugar-rich) foods throughout Arawak terrain in the Greater 
Antilles, Trinidad, and the islands north of the Venezuelan coast, except 
possibly on the very dry island of Bonaire, where shell-eating and dew- 
drinking were more common Arawak activities (Goslinga, 1979). 


Arawak subsistence: kitchen and other garden cultivation. In addition to 
conuco crops, other foodstuffs were grown by the island Arawak in 
household yards, kitchen gardens and ‘orchards’. Among these were a rich 
variety of local fruit trees, such as the sweet sop and sour sop (Annona 
spp.), the hog plum (Spondias mombin), the mammey apple (Mammea 
americana), the guava (Psidium guajava), the pineapple (Ananas comosus), 
and possibly also the cashew (Anacardium occidentale) (Roumain, 1942). 
The paw paw (Carica papaya) may have been present too, in Trinidad 
(Harris, 1965). The pineapple was an especially valued cultigen for, as well 
as being used as a fruit plant, it was further highly regarded as a source of 
fibre, and as a virtually impenetrable fence, normally planted along the 
edge of kitchen gardens. 

Exceptionally, a rudimentary form of irrigation agriculture was practised 
in certain districts by Arawak groups. Formerly thought to have been 
confined to the very dry, rain shadow area of Xaragua, in southern 
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Espafiola (Sauer, 1966), new evidence now has revealed the possible 
existence of further Arawak irrigation channels in Cuba (Cuban Academy 
of Sciences, 1974). Details of the crops grown under irrigation are not so far 
available, but some at least may have been garden cultigens. Many of the 
irrigation canals themselves are thought to predate Arawak occupation by 
some considerable time (p. 51). 


Arawak subsistence: fishing, hunting and collecting. The starches and 
sugars obtained from conuco plants formed only a part of Arawak diet, fats 
and proteins coming largely from animal sources. Virtually none of these 
were domesticates, the only animals raised to be eaten being (in Espafiola) 
the guinea pig (Cavia porcellus), and an unknown, now-extinct type of 
small dog, the size of a lap dog, which did not bark (Las Casas, 1875-6). The 
case of the dog is particularly interesting, for it seems probable (Wing, 1978) 
that domesticated dogs were formerly much sought after by indian groups 
on mainland coasts of the Caribbean as a food supplement, from which 
caloric sufficiency might be achieved; but whether this was specifically and 
customarily the case in the already caloric-rich manioc environments of the 
island Arawak is not known. 

In effect, hunting, fishing and the culling of marine mammals are always 
likely to have been of much greater importance than domesticates to food 
supplies in Arawak terrain. It should be remembered, though, that the 
caloric yield per hourly input of labour from these activities was always 
much less than that from conuco agriculture itself (Table 2.3). By and large, 
hunting was more a feature of the wet season than at other times of the year, 
fishing and the culling of marine mammals then being constrained as inshore 
waters became murky from the increased output of river water, and the 
organic debris therein. In the dry season, hunting expeditions in turn were 
curtailed as conucos were prepared, and most of the massive amount of 
protein needed at this time of year to maintain the labour output required 
for the clearance of new cultivation plots came from the sea, as sea water 
became crystal clear again, and the possibilities for fishing and the culling of 
marine mammals were enhanced. 

Among the aquatic resources overall, fresh-water fish were of relatively 
little significance (see p. 40), although some were taken by hook and line, 
by poles and by stupifiers (barbasco). In salt water, the most important 
catch was without doubt the green turtle (Chelonia mydas); for while 
manioc was the primary carbohydrate supplier for the Arawak, the green 
turtle was by far and away the major source of animal protein. This creature 
is almost unique in being an air-breathing, migratory marine herbivore, 
which formerly used to congregate in very large herds while grazing 
submarine beds of turtle grasses (Zostera spp. and Thallasia spp.). Carr 
(1956) has described the food resource offered by the Caribbean green 
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Table 2.3 Approximate calorie return per hour input of work for different 
means of acquisition of food in conuco settlements 


Ratio, cal. yield Animal protein 
Means of food per labour input, yield/manhour 
acquisition Cal. yield/hr @ 175 cals/hr input 
Conuco agriculture 5,335 :1 30.4: 1 _ 
Hunting 1,251 3:1 TAS 1 136 
Turtle fishing 956 :1 55 EL 173 
Gathering 37252 Qe 62 


Source: Nietschmann, 1973 


turtle as being the marine equivalent to that of the bison on land, which 
roamed the Great Plains of North America in similarly large herds in 
aboriginal times. Since their grazing grounds lay close to the sea surface, in 
clear water for most of the year, green turtles were easy to catch with simple 
equipment, which was usually a form of net. During the nesting season, eggs 
were laid on beaches, and these too were easily collected. Apart from the 
eggs, which are in themselves highly nutritious, almost all parts of this 
animal could be eaten: in addition to the main, savoury meat, pieces of the 
front and rear shoulder were particularly sought after, as also were the 
cartilaginous substances lining the upper shell, the intestines, lungs, liver, 
and even immature unlaid eggs, if the turtle was female and egg-laying. The 
amount of food present in some turtles accordingly was enormous, for they 
could grow to a very large size, weighing over 0.75 tonnes. 

On those coasts where turtles were found only infrequently, salt-water 
fish formed a further major protein source. Most of the coastal Arawak 
were skilled and observant fishermen, well capable of distinguishing differ- 
ent fish species by their wakes, and catching them by means of a wide range 
of techniques. In inshore and estuarine waters, demersal fish were most 
commonly caught, especially sea catfishes. Inshore pelagic fish which found 
their way into Arawak diets included the mullet (Mugil curema), and two 
species of herring off Trinidad. More occasional fishing expeditions to 
offshore waters resulted in catches of flying fish, sharks and many other 
species. Altogether, salt-water fish may have accounted for up to 20% of the 
total diet, and most of the protein intake, in some coastal districts (Newson, 
1976). Elsewhere, in salt-water margins, shell fish, crab and manatee were 
taken on beaches, as well as turtle. Shell fish included chip chip (Donax 
sp.), conches (Strombus gigas) and oysters (Ostrea sp.). But the gathering 
of shell fish was labour-intensive, and may have been avoided if other 
sources of protein were more readily accessible. The very large West Indian 
manatee (Trichechus manatus) was difficult to catch, in that it has a very 
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acute sense of hearing which allowed it to avoid hunters unless great skill 
and patience were exercised; however, its dependence on very specific 
feeding areas (like the green turtle, it grazes on sea grasses) meant that it 
was taken, customarily by nets, from time to time. In the low-sun season, 
water fowl, including some migratory species, were also culled on beaches 
and in lakes. 

As a whole, the harvest of land animals was probably less than that of 
aquatic species, and greater effort may have been expended in capturing 
them. For a present-day comparison, Nietschmann (1973) has suggested 
that the grams of protein obtained per hour of hunting of land animals is 
some 20% less than for turtling; and the number of successful trips may 
be much fewer (54%, compared with 73%). But even so, in island 
Arawak environments, some habitats did attract game in relatively large 
numbers, and this was especially the case on abandoned conucos, and in 
swamps, galeria forests, river-bank environments and open forest 
(Newson, 1976; Nations & High, 1978). In the Greater Antilles, the most 
common land animals to be hunted by the Arawak were a range of 
pigeons, doves and parrots from tree canopies, and iguanas (including 
iguana eggs) and the hutia on the ground (Sauer, 1966). In Trinidad, 
where the fauna was richer (p. 38), attention was paid to a much wider 
range of species: the small brocket deer (Mazama americana), the agouti 
(Dasyprocta aguti) and the collared peccary (Tayassu tajacu) were the 
most favoured, along with the large opossum (Didephis marsupialis), the 
prehensile porcupine (Coendu/Syntheris prehensilis), the large bank rat 
(Nectonis squamipes) and the bristle rat (Proechimys guyannensis) in 
open forest environments; and the red howler monkey (Alouatta senicu- 
lus), the ocelot (Felis pardalis), two species of pigeon and three species of 
ground dove in closed forest (Gilmore, 1950; Newson, 1976). In all cases, 
predation rates from hunting seem to have been light in terms of the 
overall number of animals which were present. The most important 
technical aids in hunting were darts, lances, nets and traps, but not the 
bow and arrow. 

Very little yet is known about the role of wild plant collection in island 
Arawak diet, but it is likely that this assumed significance from time to time. 
Some leaves, and the bark, of certain trees and shrubs, were undoubtedly 
used for teas, and medicinal purposes (e.g., the lignum vitae, Guaiacum 
officinale, in the latter case). Other wild plants, parts of which have dry 
weight protein percentages which are equivalent to those of cultigens 
specifically planted for their protein content (Table 2.4), also were highly 
regarded. Many palms fall into this category, and especially Mauritia 
flexuosa, which was named the ‘tree of life’ (arbol de la vida) by the early 
Spanish in Cuba, because of its usefulness as an emergency food source. 
Along the coasts, fruits of the sea grape (Coccoloba uvifera) and the fat 
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Table 2.4 Vegetable protein (% dry wt) of certain plants 


Species % dry weight protein 
Kidney bean 25.0 

Peanut 27.4 

Cashew 15.6 

Palm fruits from 6.0 

Palm hearts 19.0-27.0% 


Source: data from Wu Leung, 1961 


pork or coco plum (Chrysobalanus icaco) were widely consumed in season 
for their fat and protein content; and in Trinidad, tubers of zamia (Zamia 
sp.) were collected as well. 


Nutritional intake of the Arawak. All the early evidence suggests that 
food returns from island Arawak subsistence systems were dependable 
year-round, and there were no reports of deficiency diseases among the 
people which they supported at the time of the first Spanish contact. 
Arawak diet appears to have been extremely well balanced between 
starches, sugars, fats and protein, with the potential for an abundant 
caloric intake even during times of drought. Customarily, conuco cultiva- 
tors in the Americas plant more crops than they can eat, as a possible 
hedge against food loss in their own or adjacent districts from unforeseen 
natural events, such as drought, flooding or the passage of a hurricane; 
and this is also likely to have been the case in island Arawak terrain. In 
any event, emergency foodstuffs in the form of shellfish (notably Donax 
spp.), tree bark or palm hearts were always close to hand. If there was any 
temporary deficiency of food on a regular basis, it was likely to have been 
in the rainy season (Table 2.5), when there was a greater dependency for 
protein on the hunting of land animals than at other times of the year, and 
when movement on land was sometimes restricted because of flooding: but 
even if this were the case, evidence from other Arawak groups seems to 
point to their being able to tolerate short-term food inadequacies reason- 
ably well, any reduction in their body nutrient store being quickly 
replenished once the culling of marine animals recommenced at the 
beginning of the dry season. 

Overall, one may say that even without manioc, the food resource of the 
island Arawak would have been good; but with manioc it was excellent. | 
Nietschmann (1973) has calculated that the yield from manioc alone is | 
sufficient in modern conuco systems, in adjacent parts of central America, 
to meet the caloric needs of the population (2,700 cals/day/male of 54 kg 
weight), and there is little doubt that this would have been equally the case 
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Table 2.5 Main seasonal sources of available food stuffs for the island 
Arawak 


Food Main months of availability 
Cassava Oct-May 

Xanthosoma Dec—June 

Pineapple May-July 

Land animals Oct-Jan 

Fresh-water fish June—Feb 

Salt-water fish Mar—May 

Manatee Feb-April 

Green turtle Sept-May 

Sea grape June—Aug 


in island Arawak conucos as well; and protein requirements (60-5 gms/day/ 
person; Gross, 1975) would have been more than fulfilled by the large 
variety of protein-rich native plants and animals which were to hand. 


Arawak crops other than food crops. Some other useful crop plants were 
placed by the Arawak in gardens away from conucos, among which were 
cotton, tobacco and a variety of dye plants. Although shrub cotton (probably 
types of both Gossypium barbadense and G. hirsutum) grew freely within the 
region, it was in all probability planted most extensively in the drier parts of 
Espafiola (notably Xaragua), Jamaica and Cuba (Sauer, 1966; Anderson, 
1967). Tobacco cultivation required beds which were specifically reserved for 
this crop. It is not yet known whether the variety was the common Nicotiana 
rustica, or N. tabacum, for which Cuba later became famous. The product 
was licked as a paste, or taken as snuff, but not smoked: it was also utilised as 
currency (Alvarado, 1945; Sauer, 1966). Dye plants included bixa (Bixa 
orellana), indigo (Indigofera suffruticosa) and the genip (Genipa 
americana), which produced respectively the red, blue and black dyes used 
on fibres and as body paint (Joyce, 1916; Roumain, 1942; Donkin, 1974). 


Arawak technology, trade and social organisation. Arawak indian groups 
displayed many skills, mostly using local materials. The technology varied 
slightly from place to place, the major centre of population, Espafiola, 
having somewhat more advanced skills than those of Cuba or the Bahamas. 
Pottery techniques involved the making of bowls by the coil method, and 
the construction of cassava griddles (Bullbrook, 1960): the wheel was not 
known. Basketweaving was universal, using palm leaves. Stone-working 
was limited to the fabrication of tools, which were predominantly celts for 
wood splitting, although some also possibly doubled as weapons; these 
latter, however, never assumed any great importance in the economy of the 
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island Arawak of the Greater Antilles, except in times of absolute necessity, 
and then wooden spears and darts, pointed with fish bones, were employed 
as well (Loven, 1935). In Trinidad, wooden shields were a further artifact of 
war. The largest single efforts in wood technology, however, lay in the 
manufacture of dug-out canoes (the word comes from the Arawak canoa), 
and their paddles. Canoes were invaluable not only for fishing and trade, 
but also for ceremonial occasions, when they might be of immense size: 
some were ‘95 palms long’ (Sauer, 1966, quoting Columbus’ visit to 
Baracoa, Cuba). All were built for speed, balance and manoeuverability, 
from superior types of wood, such as the silk cotton tree (Ceiba pentandra), 
the West Indian cedar (Cedrela odorata), Calophyllum and, in the northern 
parts of island Arawak terrain, the mahogany (Swietenia mahogani). 
Selected trees were felled, then hollowed out by alternatively hacking and 
burning; and in Trinidad, at least, pitch was placed as a caulk on canoes, 
especially those made from the silk cotton tree, wood from which becomes 
porous in time (de Booy, 1917). 

Other skills included weaving and some metal working. Cotton weaving 
may have been particularly important in Jamaica, and in Xaragua (Las 
Casas, 1875-6). Woven fibre clothing, probably of cotton, was worn widely, 
the fibre having been rolled and twisted against the thigh (Pelleprat, 1965). 
Cotton, henequen and hibiscus mahoe were also used to make hammocks, 
fishing nets, and other nets. Gold working was a feature of several districts. 
Although the island Arawak did not know how to mine gold, they were able 
to recognise it in nugget form, and thus collect it from stream beds in 
sufficient quantities to work it into attractive ornaments for persons in high 
social positions. The nuggets were pounded into thin plates by rounded 
stones, and then shaped into earrings, nose rings, or ornaments for 
ceremonial belts and masks. Interestingly, the Espafiolan Arawak could 
differentiate between true gold and alloyed gold (guanin), the latter being 
imported from South America (Sauer, 1966). Altogether, very little of the 
gold which they worked was entered into trade by the island Arawak, and 
none was stored, other than that kept for personal embellishment. The | 
main centres of gold working appear to have been Espafiola and Trinidad, 
though a few pre-Columbian gold ornaments recently have been discovered 
in Cuba, one of the latest being a pendant, dating from ap 1400 to 1500, 
obtained from Esterito, in the Banes region, Oriente province (Cuban 
Academy of Sciences, 1974). It was this worked gold which of course so | 
attracted the attention of early Spanish visitors to the West Indies. No other 
metal was utilised, although one silver ornament was noted by Columbus in 
Cuba; but this is likely to have reached the island through trade with Mexico 
in immediate pre-Columbian times. 

Even though organised inter-island trade was not a conspicuous feature 
of Arawak groups, there is no doubt that it did occur on a semi-regular 
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Fig. 2.7 Arawak indian house styles: (a) bohios, and (b) chieftains’ houses (after 
Fewkes, 1970) 
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Fig. 2.8 Cazicazgoes in Espanola, 1492 
Lower case names refer to particular indian districts. 
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basis. From Trinidad, trading (for celts and hammocks) was best developed 
along the coasts of Guyana and Venezuela, and to Margarita; and some 
importation of stone celts from Martinique, Dominica and Tobago, with 
shells from Barbados, also took place (Bullbrook, 1960; Newson, 1976). 
Trade between the Greater Antilles was recorded at the time of the first 
Spanish contact, and it is likely that there were also some direct routes of 
commerce from the Greater Antilles across the Caribbean, following the 
traditional route to Venezuela and Colombia, and with the theocratic 
empires of Mexico (Sauer, 1966; Ribeiro, 1968, 1970). There was no trade 
with North America in neo-indian times. 

In the Greater Antilles, settlement everywhere among island Arawak 
groups was in villages, each of which had its own cazique (chieftain). At 
Jeast in Espafiola, villages were numerous, ranging in size from 1,000 to 
2,000 people (living in 20 to 50 multi-family houses), a community which 
could easily be supported by local food resources. The houses were 
arranged around a central open space, or square. Villages were customarily 
established in forest clearings, and away from coasts; and savanna districts, 
which were considered to be too barren for living, but good for travelling, 
were largely ignored. It is interesting that the size of village argues against 
Beckermann’s (1980) views, that one might anticipate only small clusters of 
population in tropical forest (either rain-forest or seasonal rain-forest), 
because of the potential problems of infection in such insect-rich habitats. 
Yet no major native infectious diseases were ever noted by the Spanish 
among the island Arawak, and indeed they may never have been common 
in their terrain. Village houses were built of good timber walls (mahogany, 
for example, was used in the Bahamas: Campbell, 1978) and palm thatch for 
roofing material, the walls sometimes also being plastered with mud; they 
were used mainly for sleeping, most of the day-to-day activity taking place 
outside, in the central village square. Chieftains’ houses were most com- 
monly rectangular in design, and gabled, whereas other residential houses 
(bohios) were more circular in style, with a conical roof (Fig. 2.7). 
Exceptionally, non-residential buildings might be incorporated into 
Arawak settlements for special reasons: thus, in many Cuban villages, 
some were built solely to store cotton or tobacco. Arawak social structure 
accorded women a privileged position within it; and it was strongly 
stratified, being dominated at the top by hereditary rulers (also termed 
caziques), whose lines of inheritance were possibly matrilineal. Five such 
caziques controlled Espafiola (Fig. 2.8) in 1492, and less clearly defined 
cazicazgoes (chieftainships) were present in the subsidiary islands of Puerto 
Rico, Cuba, Jamaica and the Bahamas. In the Greater Antilles, judicial 
authority was vested in the caziques, but this perhaps was not the case in 
Trinidad (Newson, 1976). A complex religious life was led by shamans, and 
diversions included ball games and dancing. 
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Carib culture groups 


Less numerous and more mobile than the island Arawak, Carib indians had 
moved northwards into, and settled, the Lesser Antilles, and probably also 
the northwestern tip of Trinidad, at the time of the first Spanish contact 
(pp. 41-2). Although Caribs were more warlike than the Arawak, there 
were nevertheless some striking similarities in their material cultures. 
Caribs practised conuco agriculture, though perhaps more haphazardly 
than the Arawak, and with one further starchy food plant being present 
additional to those found over most Arawak terrain, namely the arrowroot 
(Maranta arundinacea) (Sturtevant, 1969). On war expeditions to extend 
their territory, Caribs became more dependent for their sources of food on 
hunting, fishing and collecting; whereas conuco agriculture assumed its 
greatest importance to them in times of peace, being then encouraged by 
some cultural intermixing, arising from the fact that captured Arawak 
women, who of course were skilled agriculturalists, were often taken by the 
Caribs for wives. On occasions, Carib groups succeeded in producing very 
large amounts of conuco food, especially of manioc, as in St Kitts, called by 
them Liamuiga, the ‘fertile island’ (Joyce, 1916). 

Caribs possessed one semi-domesticated animal, the muscovy duck 
(Cairina moschata); and their diets also included human flesh. But how far 
the practice of cannibalism was the exceptional event rather than the norm 
is still a matter for debate, nor is it known whether human meat was eaten 
for reasons of ritual or hunger. For other groups in Middle America, several 
recent authors (Garn & Block, 1970; Ortiz de Montellano, 1978; Garn, 
1979) have pointed out that, even as a protein supplement, regular people- 
eating is inefficient, in view of the large amounts of energy required 
first to catch and then to pen-feed the prey prior to it being consumed; and 
they conclude that cannibalism is only feasible in times of general caloric 
surplus. In the case of the Caribs, then, one may perhaps also tentatively 
suggest that this practice was more a matter of ritual, designed possibly to 
impress potential enemies, rather than one directly relating to any potential 
deficit in food availability. 

Carib technical skills too were similar in many respects to those of the 
Arawak. Their pottery was inferior but, on the other hand, the quality of 
their woven cloth, especially on Guadeloupe, was renowned (Sauer, 1966). 
Unlike the Arawak, the bow and arrow was always utilised in war and 
hunting, and they were accurate stone throwers. Their canoes were of 
better design and quality than those of the Arawak. War canoes, or 
piraguas, even possessed a freeboard, and thus were extremely manoeuver- 
able; also they could carry up to 40 or 50 people. However, it should not be 
thought that Caribs were endlessly participating in the martial arts: early 
reports stress that in their peaceful, agricultural phases, they were not keen 
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to skirmish with anyone, frequently preferring to run away rather than fight, 
as in the case of their first contact with the Spanish, on Columbus’ second 
voyage in 1493, in Guadeloupe. Only in their expansionist periods, or when 
they were forced to defend their territory, were their skills in war put to 
maximum effect. 

Carib villages were established usually on the windward side of islands, or 
on low hills adjacent to the coast, where they were reasonably safe from 
surprise attack. Their houses were either rectangular or oval in outline plan, 
and consisted of poles covered by palm thatch. Carib social structures 
differed from those of the Arawak in that they had no hereditary caziques at 
the head of a well-structured social pyramid, and indeed social relationships 
in general appear to have been a good deal more flexible than was the case 
in Arawak communities. 


The West Indies’ population in 1492 


Controversy surrounds the question as to how large indian populations 
were in the New World at the time of the first Spanish contact, with 
estimates ranging from 8.4 millions (Kroeber, 1939) to over 100 millions 
(Dobyns, 1966). Contemporary evidence (e.g. from Las Casas in respect of 
Espafiola, and Oviedo y Valdes for Castilla del Oro and southern Central 
America) indicates almost invariably the existence of high population 
densities. Yet in the twentieth century this has been challenged by some 
anthropologists and historians: A. Rosenblatt (1954), for example, in a 
famous essay, has suggested that the population for all the Americas in 1492 
could only have been 13,385,000, while others have gone so far as to 
propose, in blatant disregard of the archaeological and anthropological 
record, that the first Spanish settlers found everywhere only a few scattered 
tribes of barbarians, an idea which seems to have come originally from W. 
Robertson in 1777. More recently, numerical evaluations of former popu- 
lations have been raised once again. The inherent contradictions within 
these various postulates clearly deserve some further comment. 

The low estimates of population size put forward by certain anthropolo- 
gists and historians have been derived from a variety of considerations. 
First, there has been a general disbelief among some analysts that early 
Spanish colonists could have been accurate recorders of indian numbers. 
However, that reports from such settlers can be reasonably precise has 
subsequently been demonstrated in at least one careful reconstruction of 
the lines of evidence relating to the consistent views of Las Casas, Oviedo 
and Herrera (1601-15) that about 5,000,000 indians were removed from 
Nicaragua alone between 1527 and 1548, for sale as slaves in Panama and 
Peru. In this instance, David Radell (1976) has examined details of slave 
ship sizes, their capacities, and their voyage frequencies, and from these has 
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concluded that contemporary estimates were probably correct, and that a 
combination of war, slavery and disease did indeed reduce the indian 
population of Nicaragua substantially, from over 1,000,000 in 1523 to less 
than 50,000 some sixty years later. Secondly, particularly in the 1930s, there 
was a tendency among certain American anthropologists (e.g., Kroeber, 
1939) uncritically to project data collated from North American indian 
groups into central and South American situations, that is into a cultural 
milieu which is very different, and one which is physically and biologically 
capable of supporting much higher population densities than ever was the 
case north of the present Mexican boundary: their judgements of hemis- 
pheric populations accordingly are almost always major underevaluations. 
Thirdly, there may have been attempts, perhaps of a subconscious nature, 
to play down the scale of indian population decline which followed Spanish 
contact, and so counteract the persistent notion that the Spanish caused, in 
part inadvertently, the virtual extinction of a major population through 
slavery, the disruption of their life style and their subsistence base, and the 
introduction of Old World diseases such as smallpox to which aboriginal 
groups, having had no previous exposure to them, succumbed in very large 
numbers. This idea, the ‘black legend’ (/eyenda negra) of Spanish settle- 
ment, can perhaps best be negated by invoking very low pre-Columbian 
population totals. However, the legend persists. Gibson (1964) has inti- 
mated that ‘the substantive content of the black legend asserts that the 
indians were exploited by the Spaniards, and in empirical fact they were’; 
and Dobyns (1973), after a comprehensive review of the documentary 
record, has concluded that ‘the black legend was not very legendary’. 
Further opinions as to the veracity or otherwise of the black legend may be 
found in Keen (1969, 1971) and Hanke (1971). 

Undoubtedly, the resolution of some of these conflicting arguments may 
be attained through the determination of just how many indians were killed 
in the thirty to forty years following Spanish intrusion, but this is exception- 
ally difficult to evaluate. In many districts, most indians had already died by 
the time that records were first compiled. Also, some of the early popu- | 
lation counts ignored sections of the population (Cook & Borah, 1960). 
With these points in mind, Borah (1976) considers that a population 
estimate for the Americas in 1492 which came to within 30% to 50% of 
reality would be a major accomplishment! Some pertinent evidence may 
perhaps be obtained from an assessment of the carrying capacities of former | 
indian subsistence systems immediately prior to Spanish contact, a tech- 
nique which involves both detailed local field work, a knowledge of field 
crops and other subsistence sources, and the analysis of any relevant 
documents. The approach is essentially cultural biogeographic, introduced 
originally in Carl Sauer’s teachings at Berkeley, California, but used now by | 
research workers in many other institutions. Results from this method thus 
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far seem to confirm the high population estimates of the early settlers; thus, 
Cook & Borah, in a series of papers (Cook & Borah, 1957, 1960; Borah & 
Cook, 1960, 1962, 1963; Borah, 1964) have concluded that the pre-conquest 
population of central Mexico might have been of the order of 25,200,000, and 
of the Americas as a whole, in excess of 100,000,000. In a later revision, 
Dobyns (1966) gives range limits for the all-American population in 1492 at 
between 90,000,000 and 112,000,000. These figures compare well to contem- 
porarily equivalent population totals (ap 1500) for Europe west of the Urals, 
which have been placed at between 60,000,000 to 80,000,000 (MacLeod, 
1973; Jacobs, 1974; Borah, 1978); and further argument in support of them 
may be found in Deprez (1970), Denevan (1976b), Veblen (1977) and 
Dobyns (1978). But there are some snags in the use of the carrying capacity 
technique for the estimation of population, not least of which is the fact that 
while one may determine relatively easily the approximate carrying capaci- 
ties for particular human environments, this does not necessarily mean that 
optimum populations were there in occupation at any one time. 

All these deliberations clearly have some relevance to estimates of the 
aboriginal population size of the West Indies in 1492. This region is of some 
especial significance to pre-Columbian New World demography in that 
most indian groups there were decimated before the introduction of the first 
major Old World killer disease, smallpox, in 1518: the population decline 
was more directly due to the effects of slavery, and the disruption of native 
conucos than to any other factors, and these are themes which are to be 
examined in full in the next chapter. Certainly, there is no doubt that the 
major centre of population in the West Indies at the time of the Columbian 
contact was Espanola, the ‘mother island’ of the Arawak. Several early 
Spanish observers reported that there were over 1,000,000 people in either 
the whole of this island, or in part of it, shortly after contact, their 
evaluation probably being based on a partial census of adults taken by 
Bartolomeo Columbus, after a particularly severe population decline in 
1494-5. Las Casas, who probably knew Espafola better than any other 
settler, wrote of the existence in its natural state of a peaceful, healthy 
population which, away from the Spanish, appeared to be numerically 
stable; he stated that individuals lived to an advanced age, and that the 
women bore between three and five children on average. Bearing in mind 
the population decline of the first two to three years after the initial contact, 
he concluded that between 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 (density, 39 to 52/km7) 
indians might have been present in this island in 1492. Las Casas also 
mentioned that after a further period of decline, the aboriginal population 
had been reduced to only 60,000 by 1508-10. 

These two sets of figures have provided room for a great deal of argument 
among later analysts. Rosenblat (1976) considers that the rate of indian 
population decline could only have been very slow in the first years of 
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Spanish contact and, working backwards from the 1508-10 figures, has 
proposed that Espafiola could not have had a population of more than 
100,000 in 1492. However, that a considerable reduction in the indian 
population did take place may be demonstrated from a rapidly increasing 
body of evidence (see p. 103). In contrast to Rosenblat, Cook & Borah 
(1971-4; also Borah, 1976), using carrying-capacity techniques, have put 
forward a controversially high population size for Espafiola during the 
immediate pre-Columbian period of 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 indians 
(density, 91 to 105/km?).> But there are also strong arguments against the 
general acceptance of this proposition. Henige (1978), for example, has 
pointed out that the Cook & Borah figures would mean a very large 
subsequent decline in population in Espafiola, of c 20% per annum for the 
four to five years after contact, if the estimates of Bartholomew Columbus 
are to be attained; and there is no good evidence for this ever having 
happened. One might also add that it is difficult to envisage a mechanism for 
such a scale of population decline in the earliest years of Spanish settlement, 
when their hold on the island was restricted and very tenuous (p. 92), and 
when there no signs of either malnutrition or major illness in the native 
peoples (p. 69). Henige further challenges the views of Las Casas, noting 
that sometime between 1535 and 1542 he tripled his estimates of population 
size without explanation. His opinions in this respect are to a large extent 
reciprocated by Zambarido (1978) who, in projecting backwards all the 
known early population estimates of the island (but without taking into 
account any possible variations in the exponential rate of decline which are 
likely to have occurred), concludes that the early reports of a population of 
1,000,000 would have been about right. But Las Casas is still the only 
contemporary observer who undertook to assess the total population size of 
the island, and in the light of his accurate and meticulous evaluation of other 
events (Sauer, 1966) in Espajfiola at the time, and of the knowledge that its 
subsistence systems could easily have supported the implied population 
density, his estimates are broadly accepted here. 

Records from elsewhere in the West Indies have provided less infor- 
mation, and thus less room for discussion. It is, however, unquestioned that 
Cuba had a lower aboriginal population density than Espafiola, perhaps 
because of the large areas of predominantly unsettled savanna which were 
present there; and that Jamaica and Puerto Rico were both well peopled. 
The generally accepted hypothesis is that the indian population in all the 
West Indian islands would have been roughly twice that of Espafiola 
(Rosenblat, 1976). Using this, the Columbus census, and certain assump- 
tions of carrying capacity, Denevan (1976a) has calculated that all West 
Indies islands, including Espafiola, might have had a total population of 
5,850,000 (density, 25/km7)* in 1492. But this figure does not take into 
account the population decline in Espafiola between 1492 and 1496 which, it 
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has already been suggested, was substantial; further, Beckermann (1979) 
has challenged Denevan’s assumptions about the carrying capacity of 
conucos, pointing out that they are likely to be too cautious. It may be, in 
consequence, that the real population total for all West Indies islands in 
1492 would have been somewhat in excess of that postulated above. 


Effects of indian cultures on island environments: the 1492 situation 


The relatively large numbers of indians who lived in the West Indies in 1492 
would undoubtedly have altered environments to some extent. Although 
most mature forest would have been left largely untouched by aboriginal 
man, past pockets of conuco agriculture would have changed some of the 
vegetation into impermanent, secondary communities, following the culti- 
vation stage. One can only speculate as to the nature of these communities, 
except to note that their biomass, and presumably their levels of nutrient 
flow and retention, would have been less than those in the original native 
forest: and they would also have had a more restricted species composition. 
Little is known about the weeds which then formed the first stage of 
colonisation of such abandoned conuco land, but it is likely that they 
included representations of many of the present-day native open-land 
genera, such as Solanum, Ipomaea, Paspalum, Polygala vines, Heliconia 
and Baccharis and then, at a more advanced stage, sages of the Lantana 
genus and other shrubs. Later, if the land continued to remain unused, 
secondary tree colonisers such as Cecropia, Cyathea and some palms, would 
become established, to encourage further regrowth back towards a second- 
ary forest. 

The only human disturbance of most mature forest at this time is likely to 
have been some small-scale selective logging of good timber species, for 
construction purposes. In Arawak terrain, these included the silk cotton 
(Ceiba pentandra), the red or West Indian cedar (Cedrela odorata), the mari 
(Calophyllum sp.) and, in northern districts, the mahogany (Swietenia 
mahogani). Balisier (Heliconia caribea) was another important timber 
species, both the wood and banana-like leaves of which were used to build 
both Arawak and Carib houses. It is interesting to note that it was these 
same high-quality timber trees which were quickly logged out by later 
European settlers, following their occupation of the region. On a smaller 
scale, some cutting of the medicinal plant lignum vitae (Guaiacum offici- 
nale) took place, along with fish stupifiers such as Piscidia piscipula. 

On a more positive note, a selection of useful plants was brought into the 
West Indies by both Arawak and Carib indians. Among these were all the 
South American conuco and garden cultigens which have been mentioned, 
along with possibly the coconut, plantain and sugar cane. Now a common 
Strand-line plant, it is certain that the coconut (Cocos nucifera) had not 
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reached all the islands in the region even as late as the seventeenth century 
(Watts, 1966b; see also p. 221), but it may well have been present on the 
shores of some of the Greater Antilles in 1492. The case hinges on whether 
or not this species grew on the Caribbean coast of Central America in 
immediate pre-Columbian times, for in that circumstance it could easily 
have reached the Greater Antilles either naturally (the nuts can float, and 
remain viable, for many weeks in sea-water) or by indian agency. Thus far, 
we know that it was present on the Pacific coast of Central America at that 
time (Anderson, 1967); but its transfer to the Caribbean coast prior to 1492 
has not yet been confirmed. 

The origins of plantain cultivation in the Caribbean region are also 
unclear. Although the Spanish deliberately introduced the banana to Espa- 
fiola (p. 115), no mention was made of its close relative, the plantain 
(Musa paradisiaca), at that time. Both plants originate in south east Asia. 
Yet by the sixteenth century, the plantain had both an extended distri- 
bution in the Americas, from Mexico to southern Brazil, and also a great 
number of uses in indian economies, a set of circumstances which might 
suggest a long-term presence in the region, and its possible pre-Columbian 
introduction, by means either of a complex route across the Pacific from, 
perhaps, Polynesia (Harris, 1965), or more directly, from Africa (p. 161). 
Additionally, plantains were grown in the Carib-occupied islands of the 
Lesser Antilles at the time of the first northwest-European colonisation in 
the 1620s (see Smith, 1630, for St Kitts; Gage, 1648, for Guadeloupe; and 
Bouton, 1640, for Martinique), islands which the Spanish never settled and 
indeed had very little contact with. Whether the Lesser Antillean plantains 
had reached that part of the region by pre-Columbian or later Carib 
dispersal from South America, or whether they had been transferred 
subsequent to 1492 from Espaiiola, following an unrecorded Spanish intro- 
duction there, remains to be determined. 

There is a further query over the arrival of sugar cane (Saccharum 
officinarum) in the West Indies. The traditional view is that this cultigen, | 
which like the plantain came originally from south east Asia, was brought | 
into the region by the Spanish in the sixteenth century (p. 104). Yet it too 
was recorded as being present in Carib islands when they were first settled 
by the French and English, both as a cultivated plant in Guadeloupe 
(Gage, 1648), and in the wild in St Kitts (Smith, 1630), St Vincent (de 
Laet, 1640), Martinique (Bouton, 1640), and possibly also Barbados 
(Watts, 1966b). However, doubt has recently been cast on the accuracy of 
these reports, some of which might have referred to an American grass 
which is similar in appearance to cane (Gynerium saggitarium, syn. 
Arundo saccharoides), and which itself was probably introduced to the 
Lesser Antilles by the Caribs from South America (Harris, 1965). For the 
time being, one must regard the position of sugar cane as a possible 
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pre-Columbian cultigen or wild plant in this region, also as being 
unresolved. 

One other useful plant which may have been introduced and dispersed 
widely by indians prior to 1492, at least in the northern islands, was the 
prickly pear cactus (Opuntia sp.), which then established itself widely as a 
weed in subsequent years. 

It is likely that faunal changes were minimal in aboriginal times. Pre- 
dation rates would have been light; and the number of deliberate intro- 
ductions to the region were few. It is possible that the rice rats (Oryzomys 
spp-) of Barbuda and Antigua may have been removed through human 
agency prior to 1492, and that indians also possibly substantially reduced 
the numbers of the roseate flamingo (Phoenicopterus ruber) in the latter 
island, for this was a valued if occasional food source. Also in Antigua, 
Aubudon’s shearwater (Puffinus therminieri) and a parrot (Amazona sp.) 
may have been cleared by the Arawak (Harris, 1965). Elsewhere, precise 
information has not been forthcoming. Introduced animals included the 
guinea pig (Cavia porcellus), the agouti (Dasyprocta aguti) and, in Carib 
territory, the muscovy duck (Cairina moschata): and the range of at least 
one of the iguana species was possibly extended. 

On a broader scale, patterns of environmental nutrient flow in forest and 
scrub land were no doubt largely maintained over time, except for the 
normally short-term disruptions associated with conuco cultivation. Dis- 
turbances of savanna land were probably also minimal, notwithstanding the 
periodic setting of fires, which served merely to maintain the existing 
environmental and ecological patterns. Little general soil movement or soil 
erosion seems to have taken place in aboriginal times, although some 
organic debris tended to be deposited in inshore waters following storms. 

Throughout the West Indies in 1492, no indian groups had developed the 
concept of private ownership of land; instead, they viewed land as a 
communal resource which was to be utilised fully, within the limits of their 
technology, but sensibly and conservatively, in order to provide, over long 
periods of time if necessary, a range of foods, which it did in abundance. 
This concern for care and preservation of the land resource, and its 
maintenance in good condition, stands in great contrast to the events which 
followed Spanish colonisation. Indeed, once the intrusion of Europeans had 
taken place, the large indian populations quickly found themselves, doubt- 
less against their initial and better inclinations, on a pathway of confront- 
ation which was to lead to the rapid diminution of their productive conuco 
agricultural systems, as well as to a massive disturbance of their social 
structure, enslavement and, ultimately, their virtual disappearance from 
this part of the New World. 
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‘I came here to get gold, and not to till the soil like a peasant.’ 


Hernando Cortes, on arrival in Espafiola, 1504 


‘We should remember that we found the island full of people, whom we erased from 
the face of the earth, filling it with dogs and beasts.’ 


Bartolomeo de Las Casas, on Espajiola. Historia, Bk 3, 129 


‘How can a people who go about naked, have no weapons other than a bow and 
arrow and a kind of wooden lance, and no fortification besides straw huts, attack or 
defend themselves against a people armed with steel weapons and firearms, horses 
and lances, who in two hours could pierce thousands and rip open as many bellies as 
they wished.’ 


Bartolomeo de Las Casas, on the Indies generally. Historia, Bk 2, 77 


The Hispanic exploration of the New World heralded the beginning of the 
Renaissance in Mediterranean lands, and marked the last dramatic and 
definitive break with the socio-economic order of the European Middle 
Ages. Its effects on West Indian aboriginal cultures, economies and 
environments were no less far-reaching. Islands are peculiarly vulnerable, 
demographically, to interference from powerful colonising nations, in that 
the number of refuge areas therein, to which native populations under 
duress might resort, is extremely restricted, so that both the populations 
and their cultural and socio-economic bases may come under sufficiently 
severe stress for their survival to be endangered. This was especially the 
case in the West Indies of the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. 
The major causes of such stress in this region were two-fold, involving partly 
the meeting of two formerly separated populations, indian and European, 
whose understanding of the complex tropical environment, relative toler- 
ance to particular diseases, and overall life-styles were very different, and 
partly the forms of, and attitudes towards settlement adopted by the 
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colonisers. These latter were in turn shaped by earlier events in fifteenth- 
century Spain, and by the personalities of the principal colonists them- 
selves. 


Preliminaries to Hispanic New World settlement 


Pre-Columbian westward exploration from Europe 


The first European ventures to the Americas predated Columbus by several 
centuries. It is probable that Irish monks, led by St Brendan the Navigator, 
first reached New World territory at some time in the first part of the sixth 
century AD, and that they repeated the transatlantic voyage several times 
thereafter (Jett, 1978; Severin, 1978). Short-term Norse settlement in Lab- 
rador and Newfoundland then was established from the tenth century ap 
(Ingestad, 1971); and the Welsh may have colonised more southerly parts of 
North America briefly, from 1169-70 (Deacon, 1966). After the last Norse— 
American sailing, which was completed probably in 1347 (Sauer, 1968), 
knowledge of the existence of land on the western side of the Atlantic was 
preserved in the court circles of northern Europe throughout the remainder 
of the Middle Ages. Regular passages across the ocean were resumed by 
seamen of Bristol, certainly by 1480, for the purpose of obtaining cod and 
other fish from Newfoundland waters; and by the end of the fifteenth 
century, news of the fishing wealth of the Grand Banks had spread to Brit- 
tany. Towards the end of the first decade of the sixteenth century, it is likely 
that groups of fishermen from Bristol, Brittany, Normandy and the north- 
western coast of Portugal (but perhaps not, at this time, from Basque Spain) 
all were visiting the Grand Banks regularly, and on their voyages had 
resided in temporary summer camps along adjacent coasts: however, no 
thoughts of permanently settling that part of North America seem to have 
been entertained at this juncture (Quinn, 1961; Williamson, 1962). 

Forays from southern Europe into the Atlantic were also of some antiqui- 
ty.1 In the early fourteenth century, certain wealthy Genoese and Venetian 
merchants began to transfer capital from their Oriental interests into the 
development of Atlantic-European trading links between Spain and Portu- 
gal on the one hand, and France, Britain and the mainland of northern 
Europe on the other. The Genoese family of Pessagno also obtained per- 
mission from Portugal to explore further the Atlantic Ocean, in a compact 
signed in 1317. Shortly afterwards (the precise dates are in dispute), the 
Canary Islands were discovered off the coast of Africa, and Madeira was 
sighted at about the same time. But for the next few years, these islands 
were largely left alone, except for a brief period of occupation undertaken 
by the Norman shipowner de Bethancourt in the Canary Islands. 

The next, more serious phase of penetration from Iberia into the Atlantic 
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took place in the fifteenth century, with the explicit encouragement of 
Prince Henry the Navigator of Portugal (1394-1460) who, under royal 
patronage, transformed that nation into a fully fledged maritime power. 
From 1416, the Prince sponsored voyages along the western coast of Africa 
outwards beyond the Canary Islands, and these were fostered still further 
after 1420 by his founding of the Institute of Ocean Studies and Seafaring at 
Sagres (Major, 1877). In the same year (1420), the Portuguese settlement of 
Madeira began. The pattern of occupation in Madeira is of particular 
interest, in that certain features of it were to be adopted many times 
thereafter in later New World colonies of both the Portuguese and their 
Spanish neighbours. The aim was to build up an economically self-suppor- 
ting territory, in the case of Madeira by means of the transfer of sugar cane 
production from the Iberian peninsula, where it had been previously 
developed on a small scale (Galloway, 1977); and capital for this was 
forthcoming from a range of Florentine and Genoese merchants. Settle- 
ment was initially easy in that soils were fertile, forests provided a plentiful 
supply of timber, water was reasonably abundant, and the island was 
uninhabited. Negro slaves were brought over from the African coast, at first 
from Morocco and then from farther afield, for the purpose of clearing land, 
and establishing and working the sugar estates. Much of the island’s lowland 
forest was cleared to make way for these estates; and some vineyards, 
grainfields and cattle- and pig-farms were also laid out. A carefully designed 
colony, Madeira effectively became the first sugar island of the Atlantic, 
and in so doing helped greatly to generalise the use of this product in 
Europe (Rau, 1964). Environmentally, however, the results of this enter- 
prise were not entirely beneficial, for following forest clearance and 
cultivation, a considerable amount of soil movement and erosion occurred 
on the island’s steeper slopes. 

Within one decade of the settlement of Madeira, the Azores Islands too 
were discovered and occupied by the Portuguese. Since these are located at 
a much more northerly latitude (37° 44’ N as opposed to 32° 41’ N) than 
Madeira (Fig. 3.1), the agriculture which came to be practised there was 
mid-latitudinal rather than subtropical in approach and character, focussing 
on stock-rearing, and especially on the raising of pigs, cattle, chickens and 
(somewhat later) sheep; some wheat was also grown. It was intended by the 
Portuguese that both the Madeiran and Azorean colonies should serve as 
bases for additional Atlantic exploration, an ideal which however was never 
to be realised in full during the fifteenth century, although there is at least 
one record of a long voyage to the west and north, from the Azores, in the 
1450s (Cortesao, 1954; Hannig, 1965; Sauer, 1968). In view of the strategic 
position of these latter islands, at over one-third of the way across the 
Atlantic from Europe, it is perhaps surprising that expeditions of this period 
did not succeed in crossing to the Americas;* however, that the Azores were 
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Fig. 3.1 Atlantic islands controlled by the Portuguese in the fifteenth century. 
Dates in parentheses refer to the year of colonisation 


reached at all speaks highly for the qualities of both contemporary ships and 
seamen, for the journey to them (unlike that to Madeira) was difficult, 
involving a long struggle against the prevailing mid- to north-Atlantic 
westerly wind-systems and currents throughout the outward trip from the 
home country. 

Further to this latter point, there is no doubt that the resolution of a 
number of problems connected with ship design and navigation greatly 
aided this long-range Atlantic exploration. Prior to 1400, ships’ hulls in 
Europe had been constructed simply by means of building up a shell of 
planks joined together at the edges, a concept which was Mediterranean in 
origin and was perfectly adequate for travel across that sea. But the 
Atlantic, with its rougher and heavier swells, and fiercer storm patterns, 
required a much stronger skeletal framework for ships, with a central 
wooden spine and ribbing; and, following some experimentation, this was 
achieved during the fifteenth century. At the same time, the traditional 
single mast of Mediterranean ships, bearing one squarish sail, gave way to 
more complex sets of rigging, involving often the use of three masts, each 
supporting several sails, including a topsail. The new ships which resulted 
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Fig. 3.2 An early caravel. 
Line drawing from the original, held in the National Maritime Museum, Greenwich, 
London. 
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from these constructional modifications were termed caravels (Fig. 3.2), 
and they were not only wholly sturdier and more manoeuvrable than their 
predecessors, but they were also much better suited generally to voyages of 
discovery in the Atlantic: they could, for example, run close to the wind for 
long distances. They were in addition capable of being enlarged into vessels 
of a much greater size than had formerly been deemed possible. 

Along with these developments, navigational aids too were being rapidly 
improved. The compass came to be utilised more widely and, although the 
sextant had been predominant in the determination of latitude for many 
years, the problem of accurate self-location in the open ocean was eased at 
this time by the adoption of increasingly sophisticated methods of fixing 
longitude, mainly by dead-reckoning. 


Antecedents of Hispanic West Indian colonisation: Estremadura, 
Andalucia and the Canary Islands 


For much of the fifteenth century, while Portugal had been engaged in 
Atlantic exploration, Spain was weak and inward-looking, preoccupied 
with the task of expelling the Moors from her mainland territory. Only after 
‘free’ Spain (i.e., that part which was not under Moorish control) had been 
unified by the marriage in 1469 of Isabela of Castile and Ferdinand of 
Aragon did the country become sufficiently revitalised for the final push to 
begin towards the total removal of the Moors from southern Spain, a 
campaign which was concluded by the fall of Granada in Andalucia in 1492. 

In the process of reacquiring her own territory, Spain reconsidered many 
of her old ideas about land division, land settlement, land use, and the 
treatment of captive peoples, and the new concepts which emerged at this 
time were to play a major role in the later establishment of her overseas 
empire. On the mainland, land recovered from the Moors was put under the 
initial jurisdiction of the Crown, and thus termed realenga. Some of this 
land subsequently was granted by the Crown to representatives of those 
who had participated in its recovery, in recompense for services rendered. 
This meant that a core of trusted settlers could be placed upon it, whose task 
it was to encourage its further peopling, and at the same time arrange for its 
government, and its defence. Originally a matter of royal privilege and 
custom, this style of land partitioning in recaptured territory came to be 
formalised, during the military operations in Andalucia, within the con- 
straints of repartimiento, a legal system which, under the continuing aegis of 
the Crown, apportioned any ‘new’ land mainly between the lords of the 
realm, prelates, particular churches and the leaders of monastic foundations 
and military orders, but also left some available for more junior militiamen: 
thus, 200 caballeros (horse soldiers) were at various times granted land in 
Sevilla, 40 in Jerez de la Frontera, and 333 in Murcia (Chamberlain, 1939). 
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Repartimiento accordingly was meant to benefit all social classes. Concur- 
rently, the legal authority in recaptured terrain was granted by the Crown to 
selected members of the older militia. Such authority was held in trust 
(translated: encomienda) for the Crown, which also retained ultimate legal 
responsibility. This new method of land apportionment, coupled with the 
fact that legal (and also, incidentally, religious) appointments were in 
Crown hands, effectively ensured that Spain’s rulers were able to keep firm 
control over most aspects of life in her newly extended domains. 

Certain other features of resettlement in mainland Spain deserve 
comment, within the context of the overall theme of this book. Many of the 
new landholders on recaptured terrain took to stock rearing as the most 
profitable means of earning their livelihood: sheep were especially favoured 
on the dry, cooler ranges of Estremadura (Parsons, 1962b), and cattle and 
horses on the lusher, warmer pastures of Andalucia. In both of these 
regions, two types of stock rearing came to be practised. One was focussed 
on the establishment of ranches which possessed, and maintained, good- 
quality, well-watered, fenced grazing (estancias), in which a certain amount 
of controlled animal breeding was possible: for instance, the finest horses of 
the time in Europe emerged on some estancias, from cross-breeding 
between the strong, fast, native horses of Iberia, and Arab horses captured 
from the Moors. The other was a system of open-range grazing on less 
responsive land, on which numerous semi-wild and usually poor-quality 
animals were largely left to fend for themselves, and then periodically 
rounded up by itinerant herdsmen. The skills and courage displayed in such 
round-ups were later immortalised in the practice of bull-fighting (Bishko, 
1952) which was derived from them. Both categories of ranching practice 
were to be transposed into New World situations, along with a strong 
appreciation of the immense potential value of all types of stock rearing for 
the rapid economic advancement of recently acquired land (Foster, 1960). 

These new methods of land division, land settlement and land use first | 
were put into effect overseas following the Spanish conquest of the Canary 
Islands, a process which began in 1479 and ended in 1496. Unlike Madeira 
and the Azores, the Canary Islands at the time of European contact and 
colonisation were inhabited by a native population, called the Guanches. 
Little is known about this group of people although, in their practice of 
mumumifying the dead, they clearly had African connections; however, their 
dominant ‘O’ blood grouping is more characteristic of the New World than 
the Old (Schwidetzky, 1976). Few of the Guanches survived the Hispanic 
onslaught. Many were killed in the skirmishes which led to their sub- 
jugation, and a large proportion of the remainder were taken to Sevilla as 
slaves (Pike, 1967). Belatedly, after 1496, the Spanish Crown began to 
discourage further enslavement, hoping to convert to Christianity those 
Guanches who were still alive; but, in point of fact, the rest died shortly 
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Fig. 3.3 Early sailing routes across the Atlantic 


afterwards. In place of their native culture and economy, the Spanish set in 
train a pattern of accelerated colonisation, through repartimiento, of 
settlers of all social classes from mainland Spain; and, following the 
example of the Portuguese in Madeira, began to cut down forest in order to 
establish sugar cane estates (Parsons, 1981). In this way, the Canary Islands 
came to be of considerable importance to Spain, although in a wider sense 
they were always secondary to Madeira, in terms of the overall amounts of 
sugar which they produced. 

Once control over the Canary Islands had been assured, the way was 
open for further Spanish exploration westward for, in these southerly 
latitudes (c 27° N: Fig. 3.3), easy sailing in tropical trade-wind water lay 
ahead of them. The new ship designs, and a growing familiarity with 
conditions in the ‘Ocean Sea’, as the Atlantic was known in the Castilian 
Court, meant that a prolonged voyage to the west was both practicable and 
feasible, and also a much less fearsome proposition, especially in the 1490s, 
than had formerly been the case. The end of the Andalucian conflict, and 
the military and settlement operation in the Canary Islands, had boosted 
Spanish confidence and, at the same time, had released a large number of 
men, who had formerly been drafted into the armies of Spain, for 
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participation in other expeditions, from which they could hope for further 
chances of bettering themselves through additional repartimiento contracts. 
Italian commercial interests, centred predominantly in Granada and 
Sevilla, actively backed the search for new land to the west, as the growing 
power of Turkey increasingly interfered with their traditional trade routes 
to the east. Although it was largely a matter of chance that Columbus took 
advantage of this set of circumstances, their presence was such that a voyage 
across the Atlantic was almost inevitable before the end of the fifteenth 
century. Once it had been undertaken successfully, the balance of power in 
Iberia and Europe, which previously had been held by Portugal, changed 
almost overnight in favour of Spain. 


The beginnings of Hispanic New World settlement: Espanola to 1509 


The Columbus era, 1492 to 1500 


Discovery. Columbus, a Genoese of humble birth, already had extensive 
experience as a seaman, in northwest European waters, the eastern 
Mediterranean, along the Guinea coast, and far to the northwest (beyond 
Iceland) in the open Atlantic, by the time he approached the Spanish Court 
for permission to undertake a voyage across the ‘Ocean Sea’. From his visits 
to northwest Europe he understood, no doubt from dockside tradition, that 
a major landmass existed to the west, which he concluded was either part of 
the Orient, or of the ‘Indies’, meaning the East Indies. His plans were to 
reach this by going not ‘to the east, as is the custom, but by the route to the 
west, by which until today we do not know for certain that anyone has 
passed’ (Sauer, 1966). The patent which he obtained for the voyage allowed 
him to search for, and discover, on behalf of Spain, islands and mainland 
(Tierra Firme, normally translated as the Spanish Main) in and around the 
‘Ocean Sea’, provided that such territory was not held by the Portuguese, 
moreover, it was agreed that any land which was found and claimed for 
Spain was to be administered by him (under the titles of Don, Admiral, 
Viceroy and Governor), and one tenth of any proceeds arising directly from 
its discovery, and one eighth of any trading profits, were to be handed over 
to him. Additionally, these extremely favourable terms were to be passed 
on to his heirs in perpetuity, a not entirely unusual proviso in arrangements 
made under the system of repartimiento, from which they were probably 
derived. Thus he, and his descendants, were guaranteed at least in theory a 
considerable personal fortune, and entry into the nobility, should the 
voyage prove to be successful. The expedition was to be sponsored by 
Queen Isabela, and financial backing was sought from both shipowners, and 
the usual Italian commercial interests, based in this instance mainly in 
Sevilla. The question as to why such an outrageously impudent contract, 
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requested by a man who was virtually still a penniless sailor without noble 
connections, was ever acceded to by the Spanish Court remains a mystery: 
one possible explanation is that Isabela, who was in charge of most of the 
negotiations, was overwhelmed by the volubility and skill of Columbus’ 
presentation, and Ferdinand simply endorsed the project because of 
Isabela’s commitment. 

In the event, three ships (a major fleet for that period) were assigned to 
Columbus, the caravels Pinta, Nifia and Santa Maria. Juan de la Cosa, the 
owner of the latter, went along as its master, and two brothers, Martin 
Alonzo Pinzon and Vincente Yanez, commanded the Pinta and Nina 
respectively: all three were seamen who possessed a wide knowledge of 
Atlantic conditions, and at the same time respected Columbus’ seafaring 
abilities; and it is clear that Pinzon also had convinced himself of the 
feasibility of such a voyage by an independent study of existing Atlantic 
charts. Altogether, about 90 people undertook to join the expedition, some 
two thirds of whom were seasoned sailors, allocated mainly to the Pinta and 
Nifia: the crew of the Santa Maria was much less skilled, and included some 
impressed men from local jails. No protecting group of militia, or articles of 
trade, were sent with the ships: the voyage was planned purely as a 
reconnaissance venture, and no major source of trouble was anticipated. 
The three ships left Palos, in southwestern Spain, on 3 August 1492, for the 
Canary Islands, where they stocked up with a year’s supply of food. They 
sailed from Gomera, the southernmost of the Canary group, on 8 Septem- 
ber, attaining landfall in the Bahamas on 12 October, a relatively rapid 
crossing. The details of the voyage need not concern us here, and they have 
in any case been more than adequately represented elsewhere (see, for 
example, Morrison, 1942): but it is interesting that Columbus did not steer 
simply along the trade-wind route, but somewhat across it, moving consis- 
tently slightly north of west towards what he thought were the latitudes in 
which the nearest landmass, possibly Cathay, was to be found (Fig. 3.3). 

After visiting several islands in the Bahamas, and being greeted warmly 
everywhere by the resident Arawak indian villagers,* the explorers then 
were directed to Cuba in which, they understood, larger settlements were to 
be expected. Cuba, which Columbus first considered to be Japan 
(Cipango), and then a province of Cathay, was sighted on 28 October. Both 
in this island and in the Bahamas, the visitors had noted with some 
excitement that gold body ornaments were worn by the indians; and it was 
in search of the source areas of this worked gold, and at the instigation of the 
Cuban Arawak, that the expedition eventually moved on to the indians’ 
‘mother island’ (p. 73), which was renamed Espanola (Little Spain). Here, 
on the northern coast, Columbus established a small encampment, late in 
1492, which was called Navidad in honour of the season, and the purpose of 
which was to serve as a base for further discovery. 
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Fig. 3.4 Hispanic settlements in Espanola, 1492 to 1496. The major towns and forts are indicated. The Bahia 
de Martin Alonzo Pinzén (now Bahia de Gracias) lies immediately to the east of Isabela. 
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However, on the passage from Cuba, the Pinta became separated from 
the other two ships in a storm, in the course of time making landfall from the 
north at a point some 140 kms (c 90 miles) to the east of Navidad, in a small 
bay which subsequently came to be known, after its master, as the Bahia de 
Martin Alonzo Pinzon; and it was from this latter location, on Pinzon’s 
initiative, and with the help of indian guides, rather than from Navidad, that 
the first gold placers were located, at a point some 80 kms inland on the 
northern edge of the Cordillera Central (Fig. 3.4). The two parties, that of 
Pinzon and that of Columbus, then eventually regrouped at Navidad on 6 
January 1493; and the Pinta and the Nina (the Santa Maria having been 
sunk on a reef on 27 December) then set sail to return to Spain, taking with 
them several samples of the discovered gold, among them some nuggets; a 
selection of Arawak crops, including maize; and a few Arawak men, women 
and children. 39 Spaniards, mainly those from the Santa Maria, volunteered 
to stay behind at Navidad, to await Columbus’ return later in the year; and 
the remainder arrived back at Palos on 15 March 1493. 

All in all, Columbus’ first voyage across the Atlantic had proved to be an 
undoubted success. Although they were not the Asiatic countries which he 
had sought, he had discovered new lands, with a friendly populace, who had 
given him food, and had readily assisted him in his search for placer gold. 
He had been impressed by the balanced social structure of the Arawak 
groups with whom he had come into contact, and by their agricultural, 
hunting and technical skills, all of which he had been able to record in some 
detail. Indeed, he reported on many facets of Arawak life, mentioning the 
large villages, the crops (including a ‘great store’ of cotton in Cuba), the 
canoes, the patterns of multi-family living, and the tight control of the vast 
majority of the indians by their caziques, with whom he had most dealings, 
and who treated him with respect. Unfortunately, he also returned to Spain 
with one major illusion in respect of the Arawak, which was that their 
inherent hospitality would make them willing servants of Spain under 
almost any circumstances, and the implications of this were to misdirect 
official Hispanic attitudes towards New World peoples for many years 
thereafter. But, inevitably, the main attention of the Crown, the Court, and 
other social classes was focussed on the gold ornaments and nuggets which 
had been brought back to Spain; and their existence was sufficient reason 
for Columbus to receive Crown approval and finance for a further Atlantic 
voyage, this time specifically to Espanola, which clearly was the dominant 
and most populated Arawak island, and the only one in which gold placers 
had been located thus far. 


Subsequent voyages, and the first years of European settlement. The aims 
of Columbus’ second voyage in 1493 were both to establish a permanent 
European colony in Espafiola, and also to search for more gold, for the 
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benefit both of the colonists and of the Spanish Crown. With him, in a fleet 
of 17 ships, which left Cadiz on 23 September, went c 1,500 male settlers of 
mixed background, among whom were gentlemen, soldiers, artisans, 
farmers and a few priests: no women were included in the party. Most could 
be broadly categorised as ‘adventurers’, and few were well equipped to deal 
with the rigours of life in a land in which little was familiar. To provide the 
wherewithal for survival and nourishment in the new colony, wheat seeds, 
chick peas, onions, radishes, salad greens, melons, a few fruit trees and 
grape vines were taken, along with horses, cattle (cows and calves), swine, 
sheep and goats, all the animals being kept on deck. This concern for 
European foodstuffs was an especially ironic touch, bearing in mind the 
contemporary richness of island Arawak food-producing systems. But the 
main focus of expectation among the travellers was always the lure of gold, 
particularly in view of the exceedingly poor economic prospects for most 
people in Spain at that time. As one later commentator put it: ‘they 
dreamed of nothing but gold . .. it was gold that they sought for, gold that 
they extracted from the indians, gold that was given to satisfy them, gold 
that clinked in their letters to give them standing at Court, and gold that the 
Court demanded and coveted’. 

On this second voyage, Columbus took a more southerly route than the 
first, following the trade winds more directly, and allowing the fleet to be 
blown into the gap between Guadeloupe (La Guadelupe) and Dominica in 
the Lesser Antilles; it then sailed northwards by way of the leeward coasts 
of the northern islands in this chain (henceforth named the Leeward 
Islands), until it reached Puerto Rico, along the southern coast of which it 
was guided by Arawak women. Subsequently, it crossed the Windward 
Passage to arrive at the northern approaches to Espanola (Fig. 3.3). From | 
the time of this second voyage, this was to be the main Spanish route of 
access to the New World, until it came to be challenged increasingly by 
other European nations in the late sixteenth century. The return route to | 
Spain lay along a much more northerly line, using the southernmost 
westerlies of the northern mid-latitudes. During the voyage, the Spanish 
met Caribs for the first time, in Guadeloupe (the Caribs ran away); and later 
indulged in a skirmish with them in St Croix (Santa Cruz). But since no 
evidence of gold in Carib territory was forthcoming, no attempt was made 
to linger, or to settle there. 

The party arrived at Navidad on 28 November. In Columbus’ absence, all | 
the men whom he had left behind had met their deaths, for one reason or 
another. Oviedo y Valdes (1851-5) considered that many had taken to 
fighting among themselves, while others had been killed by syphilis (see 
below, p. 91): and the local indians also blamed disturbances caused by the 
activities of an interior cazique, Caonabo. Whatever the contributory 
factors were, Columbus used the events to justify the abandonment of 
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Navidad, in favour of the establishment of a replacement settlement, 
Isabela, the site of which was much closer to the known placer gravels of the 
northern Cordillera Central (Fig. 3.4). Although the physical setting of 
Isabela was poor in many respects, the water supply being uncertain, and 
the harbour unprotected from the strong northwesterly winds which blow 
from time to time in the low-sun season (Chapter 1, p. 15), the location 
seems to have been the best available in the vicinity at the time: streets, 
plazas and some defences were constructed quickly, together with a church, 
hospital and munitions depot. 

From the new town, an expedition to the interior, led by Columbus, then 
was mounted early in 1494, by way of the Paso de los Hidalgos through the 
Cordillera Septentrional (which is relatively low at this point) to the valley 
of the Rio Yaqui del Norte. This magnificently wide, fertile valley, bounded 
by prominent fault scarps (Plate 1.3), so impressed him that he renamed it 
the Vega Real (Royal Plain). From thence, the party moved to the edge of 
the Cibao, a northern section of the Cordillera Central, where a fort was 
built at Santo Tomas, close to the point where Pinzon had seen placer 
gravels fourteen months previously (Sauer, 1966). In 1494, however, even 
though Arawak groups continued to bring nuggets from adjacent areas, no 
further gold was discovered in the proximity of the fort itself. Within a short 
time, Columbus returned from Santo Tomas to Isabela, in order to initiate 
further exploration, by ship, of the rest of the littoral of Espafiola, and 
neighbouring islands. Between April and September of that year, a good 
deal of new territory was charted along the southern coast of Espanola, the 
entire coast of Jamaica, and the southern coast of Cuba, but no additional 
sources of gold were found. In the meantime, conditions among the Spanish 
who had remained in Isabela and Santo Tomas were deteriorating rapidly, 
as a result both of hunger and illness. The hunger was caused by the fact that 
the Mediterranean crop plants, which had been brought over from Spain, 
had proved to be entirely unsuited to local conditions, and had failed; and in 
this first year of settlement, colonists had not yet become accustomed en 
masse to the idea of eating the rich variety of indian foodstuffs which were 
available to them. The most common illness was enteric dysentery, contrac- 
ted probably on the Atlantic voyage itself; but others suffered from syphilis, 
an endemic though minor complaint among the indians, but one which 
assumed major proportions once it had been acquired by Europeans. One 
estimate (Oviedo y Valdes, 1851-5) suggests that half the inhabitants of 
Santo Tomas and Isabela had died of hunger and disease by the end of 1494; 
and thereafter, Santo Tomas was quickly abandoned, settlers either 
returning to Isabela, or going to live with adjacent indian groups, where 
secure food supplies were obtainable. 

The position of the colony was additionally undermined by ripples which 
spread from the first recorded brutal treatment of the Arawak, meted out in 
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April 1494 by a lieutenant, named Alonso de Hojeda, who had claimed that 
indians at the crossing point on the Rio Yaqui had stolen some clothes. The 
accepted contemporary punishment was to cut off the nose, or ears, or both, 
of the offenders, and this was duly effected: but thereafter, the river 
crossing was never again secure. A new fort, Magdalena, was built to 
protect it; and this in turn was attacked, and several Spaniards killed by an 
indian reprisal raid late in the year. Some of the indians involved in this 
action then were taken prisoners; and bad feeling between the two parties 
began to grow. Another Spanish sortie resulted in the capture of the Cibao 
cazique Caonabo, the chieftain who could have been responsible for the 
deaths of some of the Spaniards left at Navidad (p. 90); and this further 
increased tension. By the end of the year, Columbus’ direction of events in 
Spanish Espafiola was being challenged, and his line of authority severely 
questioned. 

Following this sequence of events, Columbus took measures to secure his 
position. In 1495, he commenced official punitive action against the Arawak 
for their reprisal foray of the previous year, instigating Canary-Island-style 
(p. 84) slave-raiding parties to capture the ‘peaceable natives’: the slaves 
then were shipped back to Spain, and to other parts of Europe. All this was 
facilitated by the construction of a new fort in the centre of the island, 
Concepcion de la Vega. Intermediate forts were also built and maintained 
along the road to Concepcion, at Esperanza (replacing Magdalena), 
Santiago and Santa Catalina (Fig. 3.4). Also, in order to satisfy renewed 
Crown demands that profits were likely to be forthcoming from the new 
colony, he called for a tribute in gold to be paid by every indian between the 
ages of 14 and 70 living in gold-producing districts under Spanish control, at 
three-month intervals; and elsewhere, tributes of cotton and spices were to 
be delivered. These decisions seem to have reflected his continuing view 
that Arawak indian groups would always respond to Spanish wishes, no 
matter how outrageous they might be, and despite evidence to the contrary 
from Hojeda’s misadventure of the previous year. In the event, Guarionex, 
the cazique of the Cibao most affected by the tribute demands, whose seat 
of power was close to Concepcion, and who had the Vega Real under his 
jurisdiction, protested that the Arawak were ignorant of the means of 
collecting gold in such quantities, as undoubtedly they were (p. 66): 
instead, and in response to Spanish concern over their food supplies, he 
offered to plant a conuco from coast to coast (north to south) in Cayabo for 
their benefit, an offer which was in turn refused. When the Spanish made 
attempts to collect the tribute, only a small amount was paid, most indians 
preferring to desert their villages in large numbers rather than make contact 
with the captains whose task it was to ensure the collection; and this in turn 
meant that, for the first time, many productive conucos were abandoned to 
weeds and secondary growth. Fairly quickly, in turn, the ‘abundant food of 
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the friendly indians’ (as described in Columbus’ original deposition, follow- 
ing his first voyage) declined both in quantity and quality, and much of the 
central, aboriginal part of the island began to suffer from a famine as severe 
as that already present in Spanish-occupied terrain. The dislocation among 
the Arawak also in itself increased mortality rates; and the trend towards a 
marked reduction in aboriginal population numbers in this part of the island 
was further accelerated by some suicide, and an overall lowering of fertility 
among women, the latter caused by an inhibition of ovulation induced by 
malnutrition or, more likely, by the psychological traumas‘ associated with 
their repression (Crosby, 1972; and see Skipp, 1978, for a discussion of the 
ovulation—malnutrition link). Many of those Arawak who remained in the 
villages were taken as slaves, following the by-then established practice. 
Sauer (1966), quoting Ferdinand Columbus, the explorer’s son, suggests 
that one-third of the north-central Espafiolan Arawak in Cayabo may have 
died between 1494 and 1496, as a result of these several patterns of activity; 
and at the same time, very little gold or any other produce other than slaves, 
left the island for Spain. 

In this infelicitous situation, created perhaps as much by ignorance and 
misunderstanding of Arawak culture and psychology as by design, Colum- 
bus once more left Isabela for Spain in March 1496 in order to request 
additional material support for his Espafolan venture, leaving his brother 
Bartolomeo Columbus (whom he entitled the Adelantado) in effective 
charge until his return two years later. Shortly before he left, news of the 
discovery of a further region of gold placers, on the southern flanks of the 
Cordillera Central, reached him. The Adelantado was instructed to push 
through a road southwards from Concepcion to these placers, which were to 
be named San Cristobal. An intermediate fort (Bonao, near the town of 
Monsenor Noel) first was constructed on the banks of the eastward-flowing 
Rio Yuna and the road then completed, over a low pass to the south, late 
that same year. This southern mining district occupied the drainage basin of 
the Rio Haina, and came to be divided into two parts: a western portion, 
which was explored first, was termed the Minas Viejas, in that there 
were signs of earlier, considerably older and probably pre-Arawak work- 
ings within it; and an eastern portion which, in contrast, was called the 
Minas Nuevas (Fig. 3.4). Initially, Spanish exploitation of these placers was 
only spasmodic, and may even have relied solely on the collection of surface 
nuggets; and certainly, there are no indications of a major increase in the 
export of gold from Espajiola at this time, arising out of the discovery of 
these new placers. 

One other, and ultimately more important benefit for the Spanish derived 
from this push southward, and this was the establishment of a major new 
town on the south coast of the island, also in 1496. The site for this was on 
the sheltered and attractive ria mouth of the Rio Ozama, located some 
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16 kms to the east of the Rio Haina: it was spacious, with a large area of flat 
terrace land on which to build, and the surrounding country was fertile and 
well watered; and its harbour was superb. Moreover, its position meant that 
it was closer to Spain by the orthodox westward sea route across the 
Atlantic than was Isabela. The town which came to be built there was 
named Santo Domingo, and it was to become the earliest permanent 
Spanish city of the New World. Very quickly thereafter, Isabela was largely 
abandoned (a few chose to remain) and dismantled, and the facilities of 
what might loosely be called government transferred to the new settlement. 
In retrospect, it might be thought that this was a particularly opportune and 
pragmatic move, in view of the fact that much of the northern and central 
parts of the island had, by that time, already been laid waste. 

Once Santo Domingo had been confirmed as the capital, the Adelantado 
then attempted to exact further tribute from the Arawak, in the manner 
specified by Columbus. By 1496, cassava had been added to the list of 
acceptable tribute commodities, reflecting the continued severe shortage of 
food. One of the problems here lay in the sheer amount of food required by 
the Europeans, as compared to the indians; and, of necessity, this had to 
come from the remaining conucos. Further to this, Las Casas (1542) was 
moved to comment, no doubt with some exaggeration, that ‘a Christian eats 
and consumes in one day an amount of food that would suffice to feed three 
houses inhabited by ten indians for one month’. In an attempt to alleviate 
this critical problem, Bartolomeo opened negotiations with Behechio, the 
main cazique of Bainoa, whose territory commenced at the Rio Azua, and 
was centred in Xaragua. In an amicably arranged transaction, Behechio 
agreed to send tributes of cotton and cassava during the following year, gold 
not being present in his domain; and the Spanish were also allowed to visit 
Jacmel, on the southwest coast, in order to cut brazilwood. This peaceful 
annexation of the so-far undisturbed cazicazgo of Bainoa into the Colum- 
bian tribute-collecting system is noteworthy, in contrast to what happened | 
in Cayabo; but events elsewhere disturbed the Adelantado’s achievement, 
before it could be put into full effect. 

Early in 1497, a small group of Spanish residents who had remained in the 
vicinity of Isabela and the Vega Real, and who were increasingly antipa- 
thetic to the growing political power of the Columbus clan (Las Casas, 
1875-6), confronted the Adelantado in open rebellion, outside of Concep- 
cion, and under the leadership of Francisco Roldan, the alcalde mayor.° 
Since neither side was strong enough to risk a full-scale battle, Roldan 
agreed, after some discussion, to take his men away from Cayabo, choosing 
to settle in Xaragua, under Behechio’s control. This effectively meant that 
Bartolomeo’s tribute agreement with Behechio was negated; and Bainoa 
was left undisturbed by representatives of the official Columbian colony for 
two more years. In Cayabo itself, harassment of the remaining indians 
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continued, and was redoubled after Guarionex, their cazique, was captured 
and made prisoner. By 1498, when Christopher Columbus returned, 
following the completion of a roundabout voyage from Spain (by way of 
Trinidad and the northern coast of South America) Spanish control in 
Espanola had been extended to most of the central part of the island, and 

throughout the former cazicazgoe of Cayabo, but at the cost of many more 
Arawak lives. 

In his view, Columbus’ second return visit to Spain had been profitable in 
many respects. For the first time, he had obtained Crown consent to the 
idea of individual Spanish ownership of land in the New World, under the 
repartimiento system; and, through this, he hoped to be able to grant or sell 
land to settlers, on condition that they lived on it for four years, and raised 
wheat, barley, cotton, flax and/or other crops. (The persistent emphasis on 
European crops, apart from cotton, shows even then how little he had 
understood the nature of the West Indian environment). Additionally, 
settlers were to build houses, grist mills and sugar mills (ingenios) on such 
land. But not all land under Spanish control was to be made available for 
repartimiento purposes, terrain which carried brazilwood (a communal 
name attached to several species of dyeplant), or which was underlain by 
mineral resources, being retained by the Crown. In return for these 
concessions, Columbus had been directed to increase his efforts to collect 
items of trade to send back to Spain, and to develop Espafiola’s virtually 
non-existent economy. Since large amounts of gold continued to show no 
signs of being forthcoming, the main means of fulfilling his side of the 
bargain were sought elsewhere, and particularly in two directions: the 
cutting of brazilwood, predominantly in the Jacmel district of the far west; 
and the expanded sale of indian slaves. 4,000 slaves per annum were to be 
sent to European entrepreneurs, who then would be able to direct them to 
landowners in the home country, Portugal, Italy, Sicily, Madeira, the Cape 
Verde islands, and the Canary Islands.° But neither of these two activities 
were ever sufficient to make the Espafiolan venture prosperous, and it 
proved more and more difficult to keep colonists in the island, let alone to 
develop land settlement schemes under repartimiento. Efforts were made to 
maintain a core of about 500 people in the vicinity of Santo Domingo 
(Ratekin, 1954), but a steady trickle of disenchanted men (there were 
officially still no women in the colony) continued to make their way back to 
Spain. 

Indeed, attempts to create a successful trading environment in Espanola 
were bound to remain severely hampered for as long as the rebel group 
controlled by Roldan maintained their presence in Xaragua, for this group 
was stronger in many respects than that supporting Columbus, having 
assimilated itself well into Bainoan society, adopted its polygamous ways 
with enthusiasm (in marked contrast to official Spanish attitudes), and 
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infiltrated its leaders into the power structure of the local caziques. 
Ultimately, approaches were made, and an accommodation reached with 
Roldan, whose main point of negotiation was over the conditions of 
repartimiento in the New World: less interested in land in its own right than 
Columbus, Roldan insisted that repartimiento in the Americas should be 
modified to include the award to recipients of indian communities and 
indian labour (initially without implications of tribute) rather than land, and 
that either or both should be allocated to individual colonists in reward of 
merit, or of services to the Crown. Such allocations were to be made 
through the award of a particular chieftain and his people to a Spanish 
claimant, no territorial limit being specified; and the group was to serve the 
allocatee by planting conucos, providing personal services, working in the 
mines, and in other ways, for a limited period of two to three years, 
although this latter stipulation was usually ignored (Zavala, 1935). Colum- 
bus capitulated to these demands, abandoning in its entirety, as he did so, 
the concept of land-grant repartimiento as it had been formerly understood; 
and there is no doubt that Roldan obtained the better of the bargain. 
Although many of his men agreed to disperse elsewhere in the island, to 
take up repartimiento contracts close to Bonao, Concepcion and Santiago, 
Roldan himself was awarded the cazicazgoe that he wished, Xaragua itself. 
In time, this revision of the repartimiento/encomienda system (it was first 
known in the New World as repartimiento and then, largely in official 
documents, as encomienda: Kirkpatrick, 1939) was to change totally the 
patterns of contact between Hispanic and American peoples, becoming 
notorious in its implications of widespread servitude for indian groups 
everywhere (Borge & Gongora, 1956; Simpson, 1966; Lockhart, 1969; 
Keith, 1971). 

More immediately, the agreement with Roldan was viewed without 
enthusiasm by the colonists who lived in the vicinity of Santo Domingo, 
increasingly disillusioned as they were both with the management of the 
island, and the poor financial rewards derived from it. By 1500, the 
economy of the captured central sector (Cayabo) of Espafiola was in 
ruins; and yet Columbus and his brothers continued to hound the few 
remaining indians therein. The consequence was a further rebellion of 
settlers that same year, after which the Columbus clan was recalled to 
Spain in disgrace. Control of the island passed first, as a stop-gap 
measure, to Francisco Bobadilla, a judge sent from Spain to examine, 
and report back on its economic condition; and then, from 1502 to 1509, 
to Frey Nicolas de Ovando. Under the jurisdiction of these two, the 
Hispanic exploitation of this first ‘Spanish island’ of the New World 
regained some of its impetus, at first slowly, and then at an ever-increas- 
ing pace. 
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Expansion within Espanola, 1500 to 1509 


The Bobadilla regime, 1500 to 1502. Due in large measure to the arrival of 
Las Casas in Santo Domingo in 1502, the events surrounding the change in 
tenure of executive office in Espafiola are well recorded. With the departure 
of Columbus, effective policy-making in the Indies passed not only to the 
new incumbent but also, shortly thereafter, to a powerful, home-based 
department of the Crown, the Casa de Contraccion, which was established 
in 1503 and placed in Sevilla, and whose main concern was to develop the 
profitability of Espanola and other islands for the Crown’s benefit. The 
Casa was monopolistic in concept, and directed from the beginning by Juan 
Rodrigues de Fonseca, then archdeacon of the cathedral at Sevilla, who 
became de facto Minister of the Indies: all contracts for trade and admin- 
istration in the new colonies had to be referred to him, and approved by 
him, and both Bobadilla and, later, Ovando, were responsible to him, 
although in point of fact both were allowed considerable leeway in their 
handling of island affairs. The Casa insisted that everything destined for the 
New World, and all colonial products received by Spain, were to be carried 
in home-registered caravels, trade with foreigners being prohibited for both 
Spanish settlers and indians alike. 

Bobadilla’s initial task in Espafiola was to bring about some measure of 
economic well-being to the small number (c 300) of people who still 
remained under full Spanish control, and who resided predominantly in the 
vicinity of Santo Domingo. His main means of accomplishing this was to 
introduce a scheme whereby, for a while, none of the proceeds of gold 
mining, other than the gold itself, were to be given to the Crown, all cash 
sales going to the miners. This resulted immediately in a very large increase 
in the amount of gold produced and shipped back to Spain, one estimate 
being that some 276 kgs were transferred in 1501, including a gold-with- 
stone nugget from the Rio Haina placers which weighed over 15 kgs 
(Vicens-Vives, 1959). Most of this seems to have been extracted by Arawak 
slave labour from Cayabo, on behalf of the miners; and since the Arawak 
continued to remain responsible for food production as well, some further 
decline in their numbers from the excesses of work involved in these joint 
activities may be assumed. But no major trouble with the indians was 
reported during the two years of Bobadilla’s control. 


Ovando, and the formalisation of Spanish rule, 1502 to 1509. A better 
administrator than both Bobadilla and Columbus, Ovando brought with 
him a much more positive and ruthless approach to government. He had the 
immediate advantage of arriving in Espafiola with c 2,500 more settlers 
from Spain, and these included some skilled labourers, a few priests, and a 
few families, the latter including the first European women and children 
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officially to have set foot on the island. As previously, many of these 
immigrants directed themselves to the Rio Haina placers in search of gold, 
where a large proportion of them fell ill, probably from the enteric 
dysentery which continued to prevail. But work also soon became available 
in Santo Domingo, which was virtually demolished in July 1502 by the first 
severe hurricane that the Spanish had encountered: this storm destroyed 
most of a Spanish fleet which was moored in harbour, killing the Cayabo 
cazique Guarionex, who was being kept as a prisoner in one of the ships, 
and decimating the records of the Bobadilla administration, which were 
stored in another, both en route for Spain. In some respects, the property 
devastation which resulted from this storm was a blessing in disguise, for it 
provided the opportunity of resiting the town on the opposite (western) side 
of the Rio Ozama estuary than formerly, this having substantially better 
shelter. During the reconstruction, a grid-iron street plan was adopted, 
which was later to form the essential design base for many other Hispanic 
New World cities. A central square was first pegged out, around which were 
located the major government buildings and a church, all of which were 
built in stone (Fig. 3.5); and, surrounding these, were private houses which 
were normally of timber, locally cut, except for those of the wealthiest 
merchants, which were also in stone. The rebuilding process attracted 
settlers to the city, and ensured that it became the focus of many Spanish 
commercial interests. 

On leaving Spain, Ovando’s brief had been socio-political, religious and 
economic in scope (Lamb, 1956). He had been informed that his chief duties 
were to encourage the indians to adopt the Catholic faith, to ensure that 
they were looked after well (the Crown by this time having had full details of 
the ill-treatment accorded to them by the Columbus clan), to punish those 
who harmed them, and to make certain that they, like other subjects, paid 
tribute according to the value of their land. (This reference to land values 
emphasises the prevailing difference in attitude between officials in Spain 
and colonists in Espafiola, where an interest in property per se at the time 
continued to mean very little). Ovando was also given the power to use 
indian forced labour in repartimiento, especially in the mines: ‘since it will 
be necessary, in order to mine gold and to carry out the other works which 
we have ordered, to make use of the services of the indians, you will compel 
them to work in our service, paying them the wage which you think it is just 
they should have’ (Simpson, 1966). Further religious clauses in his list of 
instructions prevented Moors, Jews, heretics and ‘new’ (i.e., non-Catholic) 
Christians from entering the Hispanic West Indies although (so as to 
encourage the economy) negro slaves were allowed to do so. He was told to 
increase the revenue produced by the island, to create new towns (villas) for 
Spanish settlers, and to organise colonisation in such a way that there should 
be an effective segregation of Spanish and aboriginal peoples for the 
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Fig. 3.5 Sixteenth-century Santo Domingo, after its rebuilding in 1502. Redrawn 
from Allard, c. 1695 
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protection of both, a practice which was later to be adopted throughout 
Hispanic America. At least in the West Indies, the term villa accordingly 
came always to refer to a new Spanish town, and the term pueblo to an 
aboriginal village, located at some distance away from the former. Villas 
were meant to be planned communities, in which those who held rights of 
repartimiento (vecinos) were to live; they were to be governed by councils, 
which could be, but sometimes were not elected, and they were to have 
control of the surrounding territory, except for mineral lands, and districts 
which were uninhabited, both of which stayed as Crown domains. 

These propositions were clearly ambivalent in respect of the native 
indians, for it was not possible both to treat them well and at the same time 
to increase the production of gold, food or other products through their use 
in repartimiento labour. Forced to choose, Ovando came down heavily on 
the side of labour, and decided to extend his options in this respect by 
breaking the power of the remaining caziques, so thwarting any possible 
Arawak opposition to his plans. Three of his lieutenants, Diego Velasquez, 
Juan de Esquivel and Ponce de Leon, were charged with this task. Bainoa 
was the first cazicazgoe to suffer. Here, subsequent to the granting of the 
Roldan repartimiento contract (p. 96), relations with the indians had been 
kept on a friendly basis; and this had been maintained even following the 
death by natural means of Behechio. Behechio’s sister, Anacaona, the 
widow of Caonabo, succeeded him as ruler. In 1503, Ovando, along with 
Velasquez, was received in state by Anacoana in Xaragua, with a large 
number of subsidiary Bainoan caziques in attendance. Under the guise of 
expected treachery, and at a signal from Ovando, at least 84 of these were 
killed in a massacre organised by Velasquez at this meeting, Anacoana 
being taken alive, and then hanged later (Sauer, 1966). Velasquez then 
went on to overwhelm the cazique of Guacayarima, and the small number of 
meso-indians still present in the southwestern peninsula (p. 50), so bring- 
ing at one fell swoop all of the western part of the island under the direct 
control of the Spanish military. 

During the following year, Juan de Esquivel and Ponce de Leon, both of 
whom had been in Espafiola since the days of Columbus, overcame the 
whole of the southeastern cazicazgoe of Caizcimu in similar fashion, in the 
brief but brutal War of Higuey. In effect, the entire remaining social and 
ruling hierarchy of the Arawak within the island had been destroyed in the 
space of these two years. Ovando then replaced the former caziques with his 
own men, who were ordered to apportion the indians under their control 
according to the accepted custom of West Indian repartimiento; and usually 
(Keith, 1971) this meant that they were required to produce cassava (by this 
time, the main Spanish staple) from their conucos, and also look for gold. 
Although some escaped from these tasks to live rough in the mountains, 
most indians were trapped in their villages by the swiftness of Ovando’s 
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moves. Their plight ultimately was made even worse by a further refinement 
of the repartimiento system, introduced as an ‘efficiency’ measure, which 
allowed the transportation of indians in work groups from any one part of 
the island to another, for assignment in the gold placers. Recognising that 
most subsistence foodstuffs had to come from conucos, this type of labour 
movement was restricted to between six to eight months of each year, other 
months being reserved for conuco management and production. At the 
time, such a division of labour, which was termed demora, was thought to be 
perfectly adequate for the maintenance of supplies both of gold and 
foodstuffs; but although gold production was enhanced, so much so that 
Santo Domingo, and some of its traders in particular, became much more 
affluent than formerly, the pattern of conuco management inevitably was 
disrupted so severely that food supplies fell away substantially once more. 

From 1503, Ovando also sought to establish the new villas requested by 
the Crown, and reinforce those which already existed; and by 1509, 15 of 
these had either been created or enlarged (Fig. 3.6). Some were sited at the 
control points of former Arawak cazicazgoes, as in the case of Vera Paz, 
which replaced Xaragua, the indian ‘capital’ of the west. Others were 
located near areas which still retained a high aboriginal population density, 
so as to encourage maximum use of the demora: thus, San Juan de la 
Maguana, and Lares de Guahaba. Still others were built on good harbours, 
such as Villanueva de Yaquimo, which was situated close to the valuable 
brazilwood district, first exploited by the Adelantado. Puerto Plata became 
the main northern port. Two new villas accorded to the east were set in 
fertile cassava-producing terrain. Two long-standing villas (Concepcion and 
Buenaventura) were granted the right to mint gold coins, their position in 
the settlement hierarchy thereby being enhanced; and two former forts in 
the central region, Santiago and Bonao, also were upgraded to villa status. 
The villa of Azua was founded at a convenient, midway point between 
Santa Domingo and Vera Paz, and furthermore, commanded a fertile, if 
arid basin; and Puerto Real was established on a well-watered plain on the 
northwest coast, ironically close to the point where Columbus had made his 
first landfall. 


Population changes in Espanola, 1492 to 1509 


The founding of new villas, and the steady, if not spectacular production of 
gold from the placers through the agency of demora, attracted a continuing 
flow of immigrants to the colony. The number of Spanish residents rose 
from c 300 in 1502, to between 8,000 to 10,000 at the end of Ovando’s rule, 
in 1509 (Crosby, 1972); and in the meantime, in contrast, the reduction in 
the indian population was maintained. The pattern of decline of the latter 
was exponential since, as indian numbers were reduced, more and more 
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demands were placed upon the survivors to provide increasing amounts of 
both food and gold for their Spanish masters, involving work outputs which 
they could not possibly sustain; and their desperate situation was further 
compounded when the demora was again modified by Ovando, to allow 
work gangs to be kept legally at the gold placers in perpetuity, until they 
died. Probably the most reliable contemporary observer of these events was 
Las Casas, who estimated that between 1494 and 1508 more than 3,000,000 
indians died in this island, and an official Spanish census of the latter year 
indicates that by then only 60,000 of them were still alive (Las Casas, 
1875-6; Sauer, 1966; but see also p. 73). Las Casas (1875-6) concluded 
wryly: ‘Who of those born in future centuries will believe this? I myself who 
am writing this and saw it and know most about it can hardly believe that 
such was possible.’ By 1509, Espafiola was at crisis point once again, both 
labour and food being in exceptionally short supply; and it was also well on 
its way to becoming a truly Hispanic rather than an indian island, in fact as 
well as in name. 

The only other conspicuous demographic changes of this period relate to 
the introduction of small numbers of negro slaves brought in from West 
Africa or from the Canary Islands, and with the encouragement of Fonseca 
in the Casa de Contraccion, for work largely in the gold placers. 


Early Hispanic New World agriculture, 1492 to 1509 


As already reported (p. 90), the first Hispanic agriculture in the New 
World involved the planting of a selection of Mediterranean crops brought 
over from Spain on Columbus’ second voyage. Although most of these 
proved to be totally unsuited to the West Indies’ environment, a few may 
have survived, such as the chick pea (Cicer arietum), which was always an 
important, protein-rich part of the diet of Spanish immigrants; and 
undoubtedly some Citrus species (see below, p. 116). 

Prior to his third voyage, the Spanish Crown ordered Columbus to persist 
in attempts to grow wheat and barley in Espafila, and in consequence 6,000 
fanegas’ of the former, and 600 of the latter were taken along to the island in 
1498; but these presumably suffered the same fate as the original cereal crop 
(Mercadal, 1959). Following these disasters, it is unlikely that any 
additional attempts were made to raise European food crop species on any 
major scale, certainly prior to 1509, the colonists instead turning to indian 
conucos for their food supplies. However, many food products familiar to 
the Spanish continued to be imported from their homeland: thus a cedula of 
9 April 1495 lists cargoes for Espafiola from Sevilla of wheat, barley, pulses, 
sugar, biscuits, wine, oil, vinegar, dried figs, bacon and salt fish (de 
Navarette, 1825-9). 

Then, towards the middle of this period, the idea of planting commercial 
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crops first began to take root. Members of an unofficial agrarian group, 
based in Santo Domingo and villas nearby, undertook to investigate the 
possibilities of raising sugar cane, a species with which the Spanish already 
were well familiar. It is likely that this cultigen had first been brought to 
Espanola from Gomera, in the Canary Islands, on Columbus’ second 
voyage, but had not taken (Ratekin, 1954; but see p. 76 for a discussion of 
its possible pre-Columbian introduction). In the event, its reintroduction 
was achieved, shortly after the beginning of the sixteenth century, in the 
neighbourhood of Concepcion de la Vega; and in 1503 a molasses mill was 
built in this town, the first in the New World. Experiments designed to 
produce refined sugar were run, at this same locality, from 1506, but all of 
them appear to have failed. Three major problems seem to have mitigated 
against the success of this latter venture: first, the type of sugar mill was 
inefficient, its design dating back to tenth-century Egypt, according to 
Deerr (1949) ; secondly, an adequate labour force was unobtainable, since 
so many settlers directed indians held under repartimiento to gold placers 
rather than elsewhere; and thirdly, the outlet to potential markets was 
always difficult, bearing in mind the inland position of Concepcion. In 
effect, the Concepcion experiment in cane production was doomed from 
the start, and the raising of this crop in the island was not to assume a 
position of importance to the economy until some ten years subsequent to 
this date. 

Although from the above, it would be correct to conclude that most 
Spanish settlers at this stage displayed little interest in field cropping, some 
did indulge in stock-rearing, following open-range Iberian traditions 
(p. 84). On Columbus’ second voyage, horses, cattle, swine, sheep and 
goats all had been introduced, and small numbers of each also arrived 
regularly thereafter. It should be emphasised that these were the first 
herbivore domesticates (apart from the indians’ guinea pig) to be let loose 
on the Espafiolan environment. Most were simply left to run wild; and in 
the absence of natural predators and competitors, they multiplied rapidly. 
A rich diet of native grasses, roots and wild fruits, along with cultigens from 
abandoned conucos, supported them. Pigs and cattle thrived especially 
spectacularly. The fast-running, lean tough hog of the Spanish meseta took 
well to all but the wettest forest habitats. In Espanola, at the end of 1498, 
the rebel Roldan alone owned 120 large and 230 small hogs in Xaragua 
(Crosby, 1972); and, in some parts of the island, hog populations eventually 
became so large that, by 1508, permission to hunt for ‘wild pigs’ had been 
granted to settlers, in attempts to reduce the devastation they caused in the 
countryside, particularly to the few remaining, productive conucos, in 
which tuberous foodplants were uprooted, either to be gnawed or left at the 
surface to rot. Often, large numbers of cattle complemented the hogs. The 
contemporary Alonzo de Zuazo (p. 110) suggested that a breeding herd of 
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30 to 40 cattle might reach a size of 300 to 400 in the space of three or four 
years under Espafiolan conditions; and further to this it should be recalled 
that Roldan’s initial rebellion in the Vega Real was maintained largely by 
the ready supply of meat obtained from the freely roaming groups of 
semi-wild cattle which even then were present (De Mendez Natal & Albert, 
1947; Sauer, 1966). Horses adapted more slowly, and only 60 or 70 were 
recorded in the whole of Espafiola by 1503 (Crosby, 1971); but they too 
grew in numbers, so much so that four years later an edict was issued which 
prevented any more of them from being imported from Spain. Sheep and 
goats generally did not prosper during the first years of Spanish settlement 
(Newson, 1976), although introduced chickens quickly became com- 
monplace. 


The peak of Spanish settlement in the West Indies, 1509 to 1519 


Expansion from Espanola: the Greater Antilles and the Lucayas® 


From 1509, the economic situation in Espafiola became graver. Gold was in 
increasingly short supply, very little being produced after 1515; and mining 
had virtually ceased by 1519 (Floyd, 1973). Moreover, the demora utilised 
in its extraction proved to be more and more difficult to maintain, as the 
decline in indian numbers accelerated. One of the last acts of Ovando, prior 
to his retirement in 1509, had been to petition King Ferdinand (Isabela had 
died in 1504) for permission to raid neighbouring ‘useless’ islands (i.e., 
those that were known to have no gold placers within them) for the purpose 
of obtaining additional sources of labour. The King had approved the idea, 
providing that the indians were not to be made slaves, but rather supplied 
with wages and necessities, ‘just as is being done with the natives of 
Espafiola’ (Simpson, 1966), a sophistry which passed without comment; and 
indeed, over the subsequent ten years, over two million indians were 
brought into Espafiola in this way (Las Casas, 1542). At the same time, the 
search for productive, new gold placers was broadened, to include the 
adjacent, ‘useful’ islands of Puerto Rico, Cuba and Jamaica. This two- 
pronged expansion outwards from Espafiola characterises Spanish policy 
and settlement between 1509 and 1519. 

It was Puerto Rico which first bore the brunt of these activities. Here a 
small party led by Ponce de Leon, the conqueror of Higuey (p. 100), arrived 
late in 1508, to set about determining the location of gold deposits. Some 
experienced miners went with them. They appear to have been made 
welcome by the island’s Arawak indian population, which then numbered 
approximately 600,000 (Sauer, 1966). Most of the indians lived close to the 
southern coast, whereas the known sources of gold were primarily in the 
north, some distance away. Arising out of this expedition, two major villas 
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were founded, one named Puerto Rico de San Juan (from which the present 
city of San Juan derives), and the other San German, this being located at 
the western end of the island, adjacent to some small-scale placer gravels 
(Fig. 3.6). For a few months, settlement and gold mining activity were 
peaceable, both miners and indians being salaried, the latter on a barter 
basis, according to the King’s wishes. But as news of the existence of placers 
spread back into Espafiola, a miniature gold rush of Spanish incomers 
developed, and the by now familiar pressures on the indian population and 
their conucos began. Early in 1511, the Arawak in the western end of 
Puerto Rico rebelled, aided and abetted by a simultaneous, planned attack 
on the eastern coast by Caribs from Saint Croix: and about 80 Spanish 
settlers were killed (Oviedo y Valdes, 1851-5). Thereafter, oppression of 
the native population was made official policy of this island, through the use 
of repartimiento and demora. The gold was worked out, and the island 
largely depopulated as a result of the repression, in little more than a decade 
after Ponce de Leon’s first contact: and it was then largely abandoned to 
open-range grazing, the villas being deserted, and the main town of San 
Juan not being reoccupied for several years. 

If gold had been the major objective in Puerto Rico, raiding for indians 
themselves became the primary and profitable activity in the group of 
islands known as the Lucayas (the Bahamas), in which no precious metals 
were available. In 1509, when regular incursions into these islands began, 
they were well peopled with Arawak groups which, as elsewhere in the 
region, had welcomed the visitors. In Spanish legal terms, Lucayan indians 
however were classified rather differently to those in Espanola, being 
categorised as naborias perpetuas, that is as serfs not bound to the land, who 
therefore could be taken by the colonists to serve their masters in perpe- 
tuity; Espafiolan indians, on the other hand, were known as simple naborias 
with land, who were meant to spend some time cultivating their own 
conucos, and who thus, technically at least (although the principle fell down 
under demora), were not fully tied to those to whom they were assigned in 
repartimiento. This fine distinction effectively made the Lucayan indians 
extremely vulnerable to Spanish settlers’ demands for labour; and more- 
over they were very handily placed for importation into the placer districts 
of Espafola and, for a while, Puerto Rico. The main centres of indian 
transfer from the Lucayas into the former island were the northern port 
villas, Puerto Real and Puerto Plata, and for a brief time these small towns 
became exceptionally active in this respect. Peter Martyr (1493-1525) wrote 
that over 40,000 Lucayans were moved from their homeland in the space of 
five years, and Las Casas (1542) suggested further that many of these did 
not survive the short sea crossing, because of overloading and overcrowding 
on ships’ decks: most Spanish ships, he wrote, could ‘voyage without 
compass or chart, merely by following for the distance between the Lucayan 
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Islands and Espanola, which is sixty or seventy leagues, the trace of those 
indian corpses floating in the sea, corpses that had been cast overboard by 
earlier ships’. By 1514, the islands in this group were empty of people, after 
which they remained depopulated for many years, except for the occasional 
presence of fugitives from the law and migratory parties of buccaneers 
(p. 132). 

The occupation of Jamaica, which also commenced in 1509, was one of 
the first acts ordered by Diego Columbus, Ovando’s successor and the 
explorer’s son. Juan de Esquivel, Ponce de Leon’s collaborator in the War 
of Higuey, was assigned to direct events. Jamaica was in the area of high 
Arawak culture, and native population densities therein seem to have been 
equal at least to those in Espanola. A search for gold was undertaken, but 
none of any consequence was found. On 21 June 1511, King Ferdinand 
wrote to Diego to express his view that the Jamaican indians might be better 
treated than those in Espajfiola, ‘so that they might increase and multiply’ 
(Simpson, 1966); but in point of fact they too were forced to work to excess 
in the conucos in the production of manioc, maize and cotton, produce 
which initially was sent back to Espafiola, but which later additionally came 
to be exported to Cuba, and the mainland colonies around Darien. The 
major villa established in Jamaica was Sevilla la Nueva (close to the present 
St Ann’s Bay), first named Santiago. Two other villas, of no great 
subsequent importance, were also founded: Melilla, located at some 
distance to the east of Sevilla la Nueva on the northern coast; and Oristan, 
on the southwestern coast, close to the present town of Bluefields 
(Fig. 3.6). As elsewhere, the decline in Arawak numbers due to their 
repartimiento allocation was rapid: and one may further note in this respect 
that most appear to have died in their homeland, for there is no record of 
many having been shipped to Espajfila or other islands. As in Espanola, 
livestock (horses, cattle, hogs and, later, goats) were brought in and 
allowed to run wild on open range and so, inadvertently, hasten conuco 
decline. Overall, Jamaica attracted few Spanish settlers, though the His- 
panic population was increased for a while after 1515, as survivors from the 
ill-fated Panama expedition, organised by Pedrarias d’Avila the year 
previously, struggled back into the West Indies. But most colonists did not 
remain for long, preferring to move on to Cuba; and indeed they were 
encouraged to do so by Panfilo de Narvaez, one of d’Esquivel’s lieutenants. 
By 1519, Jamaica had been mostly forsaken by the Spanish, although a few 
stayed on to plant subsistence crops, and (with the assistance of negro 
slaves) periodically round up the open-range livestock which thrived there; 
the Jamaican Arawak had become extinct, except for the very occasional 
isolated group which survived for a while in the mountainous interior. 

Ultimately, the most important non-mainland expansion out of Espanola 
was to Cuba, which the King approved in 1511. Diego Velasquez (p. 100) 
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was appointed to be the main architect of settlement, and he was assisted by 
the Jamaican party of de Narvaez, the latter directing its attentions to the 
central and western parts of the island. The strategy of Spanish colonisation 
in Cuba was in certain respects different to that adopted in other islands, an 
attempt being made to modify the policies of demora, which had proved to 
be so disastrous for indian populations in Espanola. However, these 
modifications were, at best, relative, the major point of amelioration being 
that indians were to be given in service only in those districts in which they 
already lived (Davis, 1974). Other excesses against them were maintained, 
so much so that it was in Cuba that Las Casas felt obliged, in 1515, to resign 
from his commitments to the Crown as an encomendero, later (1522) to 
enter the Dominican order, and devote the remainder of his life to the 
indian cause; and, in so doing, he commented of de Narvaez’ expedition in 
western Cuba in particular, that he could not remember ‘with how much 
spilling of blood he (de Narvaez) marked that road’. Cuba was put under 
Spanish control in little less than one year. Gold placers were discovered 
towards the western end of the Sierra Maestra, in the Trinidad Hills in the 
centre of the island, and also possibly elsewhere; and they were regarded as 
being of sufficient importance for a Cuban mint to have been approved in 
1512. Indeed, Spanish Cuba prospered from her gold production between 
that date and 1518. Between 1511 and 1513, seven villas were founded in the 
island, in proximity to districts of large aboriginal population, and usually 
close to gold placers: moreover, and in contrast to Espanola, all but one 
were located on or near to the coast. In chronological order of estab- 
lishment, the first of these was Ascuncion de Baracoa (later, Baracoa), 
Velasquez’ first capital (Fig. 3.6). Trinidad and Sancti Spiritus were the two 
major mining villas, the first of these being in a district of particularly high 
Arawak population density, and the second the only inland villa in the 
island. The most populous indian groups in Cuba were controlled by a villa 
at Puerto Principe on the northern coast, which was later relocated to 
become the town of Camaguey. Two further villas were constructed in the 
east: Bayamo (or, more correctly, San Salvador de Bayamo), west of the 
Sierra Maestra; and Santiago, on a sheltered ria harbour. In the west, indian 
groups (including the remnants of the meso-indian Guanahacabibes, 
p. 50) were subjugated by the villa of San Cristobal de la Habana, which 
was situated not in the north, as is present-day Habana, but on the southern 
coast opposite. 

The severe measures taken against indian populations in Cuba under 
repartimiento and demora were such that it was scarcely a decade before the 
vast majority had been killed off, although small groups of them managed to 
take refuge in the Sierra Maestra, and in offshore islands. As in Jamaica and 
Espafiola, they were replaced by open-range grazing animals, notably hogs, 
cattle and horses; and this trend accelerated after gold production had 
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begun to decline substantially, subsequent to 1518. By the end of the next 
year, Velasquez had decided to make the (in Cuban terms) remote villa of 
Santiago his new capital, ordering that all gold exports must leave the island 
from this one town alone; and the rest of Cuba was largely abandoned to be 
governed very loosely, usually by roving bands of encomenderos. The west 
in particular came to be far from any legal constraints, and it was from here 
that Hernando Cortez renounced Spanish authority before leaving for 
Mexico, taking with him some of the open-range hogs that had increased in 
numbers so rapidly. In 1519, most Cuban gold placers had become 
exhausted, and those settlers who chose to stay in the island did so solely 
with a view to developing it further as a stock-rearing centre. 


Slave-raiding expeditions to the Lesser Antilles, and the islands north of 
the Venezuelan coast 


Almost from the very beginning of Diego Columbus’ tenure of executive 
office in Espanola, the permits for slave-raiding granted originally in respect 
of the Lucayas were quickly extended to include the ‘useless’ Carib islands 
of the eastern Caribbean, and the islands north of the Venezuelan coast. 
For a while, Trinidad was excluded from these attentions, since the King 
thought that there might be gold placers therein, but this exemption was 
waived in 1514. Only a few details of the slave-raiding ventures in this broad 
region have been uncovered thus far, but it is known that by 1512, 
Barbados, Dominica, Martinique, St Lucia, St Vincent, Grenada and 
Tobago — in fact, all the islands between Dominica and Tobago — had been 
approved for such incursions. Indians from Barbados appear to have been 
the most highly prized, being a vigorous Carib—Arawak mix. By 1520, it is 
likely that all native peoples had been removed from the northern Leeward 
Islands between the Virgins and Barbuda, except for St Kitts and Nevis; and 
further to the south, St Lucia, Tobago and Barbados all had been depopu- 
lated. Most of the captured indians were transported directly to Espanola, 
and at times elsewhere, for work in the gold placers. Native Carib groups in 
the remaining islands of the Leewards and Windwards retreated as best they 
could to their mountainous interiors, where they resisted with some skill. 

Within the same period, some 100,000 indians had also been taken as 
slaves from Curacao; and Bonaire and Aruba had been almost entirely 
depopulated. Other islands north of the Venezuelan coast suffered the 
same fate, the main exception being Cubagua and adjacent islands, on 
which pearls were gathered. Indeed, by order of the King, some Trinidadian 
and even Lucayan indians were brought into Cubagua in order to assist in 
the construction of temporary bohios, and in the recovery of pearls.!° Also, 
some indians were later transferred back to Curacao from Espajiola, to 
work on the land (Goslinga, 1979). 
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On all the islands in the Lesser Antilles, and north of the Venezuelan 
coast, from which indians had been taken, hogs were left to breed in the 
wild, and thus serve as an emergency food source, in the event of future 
shipwreck, or other unforeseen circumstances; and in addition, cattle and 
horses were brought to the latter group of islands. It was a selection of the 
open-range cattle and horses derived from Bonaire which eventually were 
to form the nucleus of the vast, semi-wild herds of these creatures which 
later ranged the Venezuelan llanos (Crosby, 1972). 


Population changes in Espanola 


In Espafiola, the remaining native Arawak declined in numbers exception- 
ally rapidly from 1509. Between that year and 1512, the price of Lucayan 
naborias perpetuas rose from 5 to 150 gold pesos per head (Sauer, 1966), 
which gives some indication of the reduction in availability for labour of 
indians not only in the Lucayas, but also in the Arawak’s ‘mother island’. By 
1518, an official count by the Licenciado Zuazo, who had been sent over 
from Spain to examine the state of the colonies, indicated that no more than 
11,000 Espafiolan Arawak were then still present, and their continued 
outrageous treatment under demora led many of these shortly afterwards to 
commit suicide by means of eating the untreated tubers of the bitter manioc, 
rather than prolong their life-time bondage. A major redistribution of the 
indian population had also taken place, for at roughly the same time (1514) 
we know that 25% of it was in Santo Domingo, possibly as house servants; 
25% was in Bonao, Buenaventura and Concepcion, the three villas nearest 
to the gold placers; and only 20% remained in the five western villas, which 
formerly had had the highest Arawak population density. The rest were 
scattered widely throughout the island. 

Subsequent to 1518, the position of the indians belatedly began to change 
for the better. With the death of Ferdinand in that year, and the accession of 
Charles V to the Spanish throne, the all-powerful Fonesca was removed 
from his office as head of the Casa de Contraccion, which he had used to 
negate any previous attempts to restrict indian exploitation; and Diego 
Columbus was suspended from office. In the place of Diego, three Jerony- 
mite missionaries, who had had no previous links with, or any biases 
towards former events in the Indies, were appointed to govern Espanola, 
with instructions to consider particularly the plight of its indian population. 
Additional to the representations of Zuazo (see above), they too had 
reported back to Spain by the end of 1518, advising the abolition of 
repartimiento and demora, the resettlement of the remaining indians in 
agriculturally based pueblos of 400 to 500 people each, and the re-establish- 
ment of conucos, in which manioc was once again to be the main crop. 

Thirty such pueblos had been constructed, and many of the indians 
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resettled, in this tardy attempt to redress the wrongs of the repartimiento 
and demora systems within Espanola when, ironically, an additional final 
tragedy struck the native population. This was the first recorded appearance 
in the New World of smallpox, which entered through Santo Domingo in 
1518, and then spread quickly to the vicinity of San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
before dispersing elsewhere (Sauer, 1966). There is still discussion as to 
whether this complaint was brought in directly by the Spanish or, as Floyd 
(1973) has suggested, through negro slaves shipped from the Guinea coast 
of Africa; but whatever the source, the results were devastating for the 
indians who, with no previous exposure, had no resistance to it. Few of the 
Espanolan Arawak who were left survived its onslaught, and by 1522 their 
homeland was almost completely devoid of any remnants of its native 
peoples. Their final demise may have been accelerated by the further 
presence, after 1518, of yellow fever and malaria, both of which appear to 
have been transatlantic imports consequent upon the beginnings of the 
West African negro slave trade (Wood, 1975). The transmission of these 
two latter diseases is of course a much more complicated affair than that of 
smallpox, involving an intermediate vector (usually a mosquito) as a link 
between the infected individual, originally bitten in Africa, and the 
recipient of the illness in the New World; but despite this, their effects are 
likely to have been severe. 

As indian populations became increasingly restricted in numbers, negro 
slaves (bozales) came to be introduced more and more into Espajfola, 
Puerto Rico and, to a lesser extent, Cuba and Jamaica (Floyd, 1973; 
Lockhart & Otte, 1976). Until 1518, most arrived, under licence from the 
Casa, in Portuguese ships directly from West Africa, or via the Cape Verde 
islands; but thereafter, the Spanish Crown more often issued its own 
licences to private traders in order to maintain the flow. At first, like the 
indians, most were directed to work in the gold placers, but after 1516, as 
gold became harder to find, a majority at least in Espafiola were sent instead 
for field labour in the developing sugar plantations of that island’s south 
coast (see below). 

In the meantime, the white population of Espafiola stayed essentially 
footloose and predominantly male. Although exact demographic details for 
the period are difficult to obtain (see Bowman-Boyd, 1976), it is clear that 
many rural settlers moved on rapidly elsewhere when the indians assigned 
to them under repartimiento allocations had died. Thus, many of those 
formerly present in the eastern and western extremities of the island 
transferred respectively to the new colonies in Puerto Rico, Jamaica and 
Darien, effectively abandoning to bush the districts which they left. In 1514, 
one survey suggested that only 718 vecinos could be located in Espafiola 
(Floyd, 1973), and depopulation was such that some of the villas established 
by Ovando had already, by that time, been deserted: Santa Cruz, for 
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example, on Samana Bay, fell into this category, all its inhabitants having 
gone to Puerto Rico with Ponce de Leon. One year later, Villanueva de 
Yaquimo was officially disbanded, all the surviving vecinos being sent to 
Vera Paz; and the site of this latter villa subsequently was moved to the 
harbour of Yaguana, the villa being renamed Santa Maria del Puerto 
(Fig. 3.6). Lares de Guahaba was dispersed at about the same time, its 
vecinos going to Puerto Real. In contrast, Puerto Plata underwent a small 
increase in population; and Santo Domingo continued to thrive, in con- 
sequence of its trading role, and the retention of its position as the 
controlling town of all the Indies. Towards the end of this period, official 
attempts were made to try to stabilise the population by encouraging the 
further emigration from Spain of prospective wives or, alternatively, 
marriage with indian women; and indeed by 1519 Spanish-born wives had 
been introduced into every villa in Espanola except Salvatierra, although 
the great preponderance of them were located in Santo Domingo. Still, 
however, two-thirds of Spanish residents in the island at this time were 
unmarried. Most immigrants, both male and female, seem to have come 
from Andalucia, and to a much lesser extent from Castile (Bowman-Boyd, 
1956). 


Agricultural development, 1509 to 1519 


Probably the most significant, constructive trend of all, in terms of 
economic development, which took place within the Hispanic West Indies, 
particularly after 1515, was the renewed interest in commercial field crops. 
Two major influences were responsible for this: economic necessity, as the 
gold placers began to fail, and then failed absolutely; and the presence in 
Espafiola from 1510 of Dominican friars,'' who saw in commercial crop 
production a means of stabilisation for the region. From the time of their 
arrival, the Dominicans had argued the case for agricultural expansion with 
vigour, but before this could be effected, suitable crops had to be found 
which were capable of being sold in quantity in European markets, thus 
recouping the large-scale financial input required for their establishment. 
Of those tropical crops which could grow well in the region, and which 
were immediately available, sugar cane appeared to offer the best possi- 
bilities, despite its previous failure in Espafiola, the one island where it had 
been tried thus far (p. 104). In 1515, Gonzales de Vellosa, a small-scale 
landowner with property located a few kilometres to the west of Santo 
Domingo, took up the Dominicans’ challenge, being further encouraged by 
the then steeply rising sugar prices in Europe (Rodgers, 1866-1902; 
Ratekin, 1954). He salvaged cane stock from the earlier sugar plantings at 
Concepcion, and imported a new and better design of sugar mill, and mill 
technicians, from the Canary Islands. This was patterned on an invention by 
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Fig. 3.7 The sugar-producing districts of Espanola, after 1515 


Pietro Speciale of Palermo, Sicily, who used two upright rollers to squeeze 
cane and extract cane-juice on the ‘clothes-wringer’ principle, the rollers 
being operated by a series of geared wheels. In point of fact, two slightly 
different types of mill could be utilised, one powered by water and termed 
an ingenio, which was capable of producing an average of 125 t of sugar per 
year; and the other powered by horses or cattle (a trapiche), with a normal 
output of about one-third that of an ingenio. The first mill to be constructed 
was of trapiche design, but by 1517 an ingenio was producing sugar on the 
Nigua river, west of Santo Domingo (Fig. 3.7). The actual technique of 
sugar production from the cane was well understood, although haphazard 
production methods often lowered the quality of the product. Once the 
juice had been removed from the cane stalk, it was channelled into an 
adjacent boiling house, where it was drained consecutively into a series (5 or 
6) of copper cauldrons, each of which had a separate furnace underneath it. 
The juice was boiled for a while in one cauldron, before being transferred to 
the next in sequence, where the process was repeated, impurities being 
skimmed off at each stage. The sticky molasses which resulted increased in 
density after each transfer; and, following the last boiling, they were 
scooped into small, clay, sugar-loaf moulds, in which they were left to cool. 
Any uncrystallised molasses, and any further impurities, then were 
removed; and the sugar cake (called mascabado), which might be coloured 
anything from a golden yellow to a dark red, was lifted from the moulds to 
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be shipped to Europe for direct sale, or for additional refining into white 
sugar. 

Cane production, then as now, was a costly and complicated business; 
and in the Hispanic West Indies it always remained to some extent 
inefficient. In addition to the technical expertise required, the essential 
components for success were a rapid shipment of cane to the mill once it had 
been cut (delays of more than 48 hours resulted in a major reduction in the 
sugar content of the cane juice); an adequate supply of labour, usually 
provided by negro slaves; sufficient water for the ingenios, or animals for 
the trapiches; and ample wood for the furnaces (Morrisey, 1957); and the 
effective acquisition and use of these was not always fully mastered or best 
timed. Yet despite this, once de Vellosa had shown the way, he was 
followed in his example by many other landowners, especially those along 
the southern coastlands of Espafiola between Santo Domingo and Azua, 
and in a few, very restricted districts of Puerto Rico. Most of the costs of 
development initially were met by the profits gained earlier from the gold 
placers, or from indian slave factors (Goslinga, 1979). Cane was planted by 
digging stick on mounds, in a manner which was very similar to indian 
conuco practice, and which was probably derived from it. Labour was most 
in demand at times of planting, and for weeding and cutting, but for long 
periods the crop was left to itself; moreover, it could grow back after cutting 
to be harvested on more than one occasion, secondary and tertiary crops 
being termed retonos (ratoons, in English). In the driest parts of Espanola, 
and especially in the vicinity of Azua, some irrigation aided cane growth, 
but by and large this was not necessary. 

A few other commercial cultigens were also raised prior to 1519. Some 
native cotton was produced in small quantities; and the local wild cinnamon 
(Canella alba), which grew especially well in the northwest of Espafiola, was 
tried, and found to be a poor substitute for true cinnamon. The southeast- 
Asian leguminous tree Cassia fistula was introduced from Africa, probably 
on negro slave ships, and planted for its pods, which were soon to become 
famous both as a purge, and as a cure for several skin diseases. Another 
purgative, the castor oil plant (Ricinus communis), was also brought in from 
Africa, and did well. 

But perhaps more important than these to the community as a whole were 
the food crops which were adopted in the region during this period. From 
1509, a conspicuous shortage of food had been experienced by Hispanic 
colonists, especially in Espafiola, as conuco abandonment became ever 
more widespread. We do not know how many conuco crops were taken up 
by the incomers, but certainly enough manioc survived for it to be regarded 
as the major staple. Attempts were made to supplement the monotonous 
diet arising from this dominant product by the cultivation of new, non- 
native plants, from both the Old and New Worlds. Garden vegetables, 
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including cabbages, cauliflowers, carrots, onions, lettuces, radishes, garlic 
and aubergines, all from southern Europe, began to be grown more widely 
with varying degrees of success; and new and extended Citrus orchards and 
gardens were authorised (p. 103), in which were set the sweet orange (C. 
sinensis), sour orange (C. aurantium), lime (C. aurantifolia), lemon (C. 
limon) and citron (C. medica). Small quantities of rice (Oryza sativa) were 
raised from 1512 onwards (Puente y Olea, 1900); and in the same year, the 
transfer of bananas (Musa paradisiaca) from the Canary Islands was 
effected (Oviedo y Valdes, 1851-5), along with pomegranates (Punica 
granatum) from Spain. The bananas did much better than the pomegranates 
in their new environment. At the same time, there is little doubt that the 
Spanish also encouraged the spread of native American cultigens which 
were not formerly widespread in the Greater Antilles, notably the paw paw 
(Carica papaya) and the cashew (Anacardium occidentale). Most of this 
agricultural activity was, as in the case of sugar cane, confined to the 
southern coastal districts of Espafiola, and to Puerto Rico, and was almost 
entirely absent from Jamaica and Cuba. 

In addition to the cultigens brought in by Europeans, the first signs of an 
intermingling between African and indian garden plants may also be traced 
to these years (Sauer, 1966). Negro slaves, directed to work in placer mines, 
and on sugar estates, brought with them from Africa some of their own food 
crops, such as the yam (Dioscorea spp.), which they were allowed to grow 
on old conuco land. Pigeon peas (Cajanus cajan) also fell into this category. 
On the old conucos, they in turn came across, and adopted for their own 
use, several of the cultigens which the indians valued. The precise chron- 
ology of these events remains a topic for future research, but they seem to 
imply at least some overlap between indian and African experience in the 
raising of foodstuffs, at least in Espafola. Other African introductions of 
this period included some of their medicinal plants (the cassia fistula, and 
the castor oil plant, have already been noted, p. 114); and the guinea fowl 
(Numida meleagris), which quickly naturalised itself in its new 
environment. 

Further agricultural concerns were largely linked to stock rearing on the 
open-range basis (p. 104). As indian raids were undertaken, and/or new 
colonies founded, grazing animals were left to breed in the wild: the practice 
of replacing native peoples by beasts was under way. All the evidence 
indicates that the descendants of these animals thrived and many were still 
present on most islands over 100 years later. Hogs were conspicuously 
successful in this respect; thus, in 1514, a note from Velasquez mentioned 
the existence of 30,000 hogs in Cuba, a number which, though large 
(bearing in mind that it was only in 1511 that the Spanish arrived), is 
certainly within the range of possibility. In Jamaica, which by 1515 had 
become a major open-range hog-rearing island, cattle and horses were 


Table 3.1 Introduction of cultivated plants and domesticated animals into Espanola, 1492-1519" 


1493 Wheat (Triticum aestivum, L) Spain 
Chick pea (Cicer arietum, L) Spain 
Onion (Alium cepa, L) Spain 
Radish (Raphanus sativus, L) Spain 
Melon (Cucumis melo, L) Spain 
Grapevine (Vitis vinifera, L) Spain 
Sugar Cane (Saccharum officinarum, L) Gomera 
(Unspecified salad greens) Spain 
(Unspecified fruits, including Citrus) Spain 

1498 Barley (Hordeum vulgare, L) Spain 

from 1509 Cabbage (Brassica sp.) Spain 
Cauliflower (Brassica sp.) Spain 
Carrot (Daucus carota, L) Spain 
Lettuce (Lactuca sativa, L) Spain 
Garlic (Allium sativum, L) Spain 
Aubergine (Solanum melongena, L) Spain 
Pigeon pea (Cajanus cajan, (L) Millsp.) Africa 
Yam (Dioscorea spp.) Africa 
Cassia fistula (Cassia fistula, L) Africa 
Castor oil plant (Ricinus communis, L) Africa 
? Paw paw (Carica papaya, L) ? S America 
? Cashew (Anacardium occidentale, L) ? Central America 

1512 Rice (Oryza sativa, L) Spain 
Pomegranate (Punica granatum, L) Spain 
Banana (Musa paradisiaca, L) Canary Islands 


Animals Cattle, sheep, horses, pigs and goats, all introduced into Espafola from Spain, from 1493: the guinea fowl (Numida 
meleagris), from Africa, probably from c 1509. 


“Dates of introduction into other islands are uncertain. 
? A possibly doubtful date of introduction, or source area. 
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numerous as well. All these animals also were widely introduced into 
Puerto Rico, Curacao, Bonaire and Aruba while, on the smaller islands of 
the Lesser Antilles, hogs were the main stock to be left (p. 156). 
Summaries of these several introductions of cultivated plants and dom- 
esticated animals, and of their source regions, are given in Table 3.1. 


Environmental changes in 1519 


Very little has been elucidated thus far about the patterns of environmental 
change within the West Indies, which must have accompanied the cultural 
hiatus between the incoming Spanish and the native indians. Without doubt, 
though, they must have been far-reaching; and they seem likely to have been 
at their most visible in those districts which formerly had been characterised 
by high indian population densities, especially in Espafiola, and also where 
placer mining and/or European commercial agriculture had begun. 

Leaving aside the latter situation for the time being, one of the main 
agencies of environmental change clearly can be related to the marked 
decline in extent and quality of indian conuco land, which resulted from 
repartimiento and demora; and its eventual replacement by forms of 
secondary vegetation. Most of the evidence for this comes from Espanola. 
In the changed economic and cultural circumstances which arose out of the 
introduction of repartimiento, an accelerated reversion to fallow on indian 
conucos came to be the norm. It was set off immediately the time spent by 
indian populations in conuco management was restricted, for this par- 
ticularly affected the weeding routine, and the scaring off of bird and/or 
other animal pests. Under aboriginal conditions, both of these tasks had 
taken up a fair amount of time in the year-on-year cycle, and both were 
essential for adequate food crop production and the maintenance of conuco 
quality (Chapter 2: p. 59). Additionally, in the enforced absence of indian 
crop ‘guardians’, through demora, or in consequence of flight as villages 
were plundered, conucos could be expected to deteriorate still further as 
hogs and cattle unimpededly rampaged through them, uprooting many of 
the tuberous plants therein and trampling most of the others — a classic case 
of intercultural land-use conflict. Commenting, in passing, on the pre- 
dations of the hogs in particular, Las Casas (1875-6) wrote that ‘there were 
great numbers of pigs feeding on sweet roots and delicate fruit . . . the hills 
were full of them’. 

The ecological results of this form of passive—active disturbance (passive, 
in terms of the absence of the indians; active, in respect of the presence of 
marauding animals) are fairly easily demarcated. Almost as soon as the 
weeding process begins to cease, a pioneer vegetation cover of predomin- 
antly native weeds at grass and herb level, emerges to reach heights of 1 to 
2 m, so competing with the cuitigens; and these in turn pave the way for an 
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explosive growth of facultative shrubs which, even in the space of a year or 
two, can overwhelm an old conuco almost totally. In practice, this process 
was at the time facilitated by the tendency of many of the introduced grazing 
animals to ingest the edible seeds of such grasses, herbs and shrubs, 
subsequently passing them through their gut, still in viable form, at some 
considerable distance from the point of ingestion, and so encouraging their 
rapid dispersal over large areas. Shrub species which are capable of gaining 
a competitive advantage in this way, and which were certainly present in 
early secondary growth in Espajfiola, include the guava (Psidium guajava), a 
selection of local shrub acacias, possibly the native sage (Lantana camara) 
(one of the world’s worst weedy shrubs, according to May, 1981), and 
several representatives of the Citrus group. The spread of the latter appears 
to have been especially fast. Purchas (1906, quoting Acosta and referring to 
this period) noted that ‘those trees that have most abundantly fructified be 
orange trees, limon, citrons and other of that sort ... in some parts there 
are, at this day, as it were whole woods and forrests of orange trees’. In this 
way, new but ecologically unstable mixes of both native and introduced 
shrubs, and no doubt herbs and grasses as well (see below) became 
conspicuous within the Espafiolan landscape, in a process which was to be 
repeated later throughout the West Indies, and in mainland Central and 
South America.!? Species which then succeeded these pioneer shrubs in 
secondary growth woodlands (termed montes) often were dominated by 
representatives of the shrub cottons (the Gossypium peruvianum- 
barbadense complex: Sauer, 1966); and, in time, taller individuals, includ- 
ing many native palms (see p. 32). 

Quite how these sequences of change would have affected the faunal 
communities of former conucos and adjacent forest land is not so clear. In 
the normal course of events, abandoned conucos customarily provide good 
foraging for a wide range of small ground rodents and birds, especially 
where they are located close to water and, accordingly, the ‘new’ plant 
communities may well have been faunally species-rich. Also, as second- 
growth tree canopies emerged on these sites, many of the birds (e.g., doves, 
pigeons and parrots) and bats associated with such niche space can be 
assumed to have moved into them as well, along with the native monkeys. 
On the other hand, the presence of European grazing animals en masse 
might have scared away some of these creatures from time to time; and 
others, notably the edible hutias and iguanas but almost certainly many 
inedible species too, were without doubt expunged from particular localities 
by Spanish hunting parties. As the secondary vegetation matured, soil 
structures also were modified, soil organic levels, and probably exchange 
capacities, being raised to some extent, at least for a while. The microcli- 
mate close to the ground became moister and more humid, and soil water 
levels are likely to have been enhanced too. 
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On more open land, several other effects arising out of the arrival of the 
Spanish may be noted. Some native grasses diminished in their areal 
distribution, through overgrazing by cattle; and at least one, a very 
palatable Espafolan thatch grass, was sought out by them to so great an 
extent that eventually it became extinct to the island (Las Casas, 1875-6). 
Often, such grasses were replaced by coarser species, many of them former 
conuco weeds. Further, an interesting question may be posed as to whether 
savanna vegetation, particularly in Cuba, where it was at its most extensive 
(Fig. 1.9), was modified both in its distribution and species composition by 
the decline in Arawak numbers, and the introduction of large numbers of 
grazing animals. It may well be that the reduction in frequency of, and 
ultimately the cessation of indian-set fires, which formerly had kept Cuban 
savannas largely clear of trees, outweighed the ecological consequences of 
an increase in grazing activity (which at best must have been species- 
selective), so allowing some shrub and tree regeneration to have taken 
place; but the patterns of this change, if indeed it occurred at all, are not 
clear from the documentary evidence, and they must await the results of 
pollen analysis from suitable sites before they can be more accurately 
delineated. 

As well as their grazing habits, the likes of which had not been 
experienced before anywhere in the West Indies, and which in themselves 
had given rise to the expansion in area of some plant species distributions, 
and the restriction (and even demise) of others, European field animals also 
modified the environment more widely, in a more general way, through 
trampling. In a region in which the heaviest tramplers on land (at least in 
post-Pleistocene times) previously had been iguanas and hutias, except for 
Trinidad, the results of this could be profound. Along animal pathways, 
frequent trampling compacted the soil, so reducing infiltration rates from 
received precipitation, and eventually encouraging the channelling of rain 
and soil wash along them, even on slight slopes; and this in turn could lead 
to minor, and then more major erosion. In Espanola, there is some 
documentary evidence that the massive erosional gully forms, termed 
barrancas and arroyos, which are now so widespread on mountain land, 
postdate the advent of European grazing animals; and indeed there is no 
reason why gullies should have developed, even on steep slopes, under the 
environmentally conservative indian conuco system of pre-Hispanic times 
(see p. 56). One must say, however, that any gullies which were initiated 
during the first thirty years of Spanish settlement, seem to have been small 
in size, for there are no indications at the time of an equivalent, counter- 
balancing deposition of material downslope, especially in river beds or 
harbours, which must have been anticipated had major erosion taken place: 
to be sure, the only descriptions of increased river-bed sedimentation prior 
to 1519 come from districts located downstream of placer gold workings, 
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such as those of the Rio Haina (Sauer, 1966). The absence of contemporary 
infill in river valley channels elsewhere in Espanola also strongly suggests 
that high forest (tropical rain-forest, seasonal rain-forest and other commu- 
nities) was left largely undisturbed, except for the felling of an occasional 
timber tree, especially since, at other localities in the Caribbean, sedimen- 
tation rates are known to have been substantially augmented, once large- 
scale and/or clear-cut felling had taken place (p. 222). In further support of 
this latter contention, it is known that even close to Santo Domingo, most 
forest communities, including pine forest, were maintained in the land- | 
scape, certainly until the founding of sugar estates: and at Azua, great 
stands of wood were still reported by settlers in 1515 (Oviedo y Valdes, 
1851-5). 

In addition to conuco weeds, both native and introduced, certain other 
weedy species from the Old World also were present from the earliest days 
of Spanish settlement, both on open land and in the vicinity of cultivated 
plots. Thus far, however, we know next to nothing about the speed, or 
relative success, of the patterns of colonisation of these species in their new 
environments. According to Coma (Thatcher, 1904), the purslane was the 
only conspicuous Old World weed in Espanola in 1494, and if this was the 
common purslane (Portulaca oleracea), it at least must have spread very 
quickly following its arrival. Source areas for Old World weeds are likely to 
have been, at first, mainland Spain or the Canary Islands; and later, as the 
black slave trade commenced, the Guinea Coast of Africa and the Cape 
Verde Islands. 

Except close to the major villas, and the main harbour towns, European 
predation rates on fauna overall appear to have been rather less than in 
aboriginal times; but near population clusters, the continual shortage of 
food, and the Spanish predeliction for hunting, when put together no doubt 
meant that some native land animals, notably the hutia and iguana, were 
removed from selected habitats. In Espanola, feral dogs too (p. 540) were | 
major agents of ground fauna disturbance, though these were rare in Cuba 
and Puerto Rico, and never reached Jamaica at this time. Other land fauna 
was killed off by feral cats and several species of rats, including the black 
rat (Rattus rattus), the brown rat (R. norvegicus) and the roof rat (R. rattus 
alexandrinus), all of which were early imports from Europe. In contrast, the 
culling of marine animals, including inshore and beach animals, always 
seems to have been slight within this period. 

A summary of these several environmental changes is given in Table 3.2, 
below. 
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Table 3.2 Patterns of environmental change in selected habitats, to 1519 


(a) Old conucos (b) Savanna Mountain slopes 
Vegetation Regrowth of secondary _ Selective grazing from As for (a) and (b) 
vegetation, of mixed introduced animals 
native and introduced alters species balance. 
species. 
Fauna Possible increase in Rapid numerical As for (a) and (b) 
numbers of birds, bats growth of introduced 
and monkeys in domesticates. 


secondary vegetation 
canopies: mixed effect 


at surface. 

Soil Organic levels, and Some compaction, Compaction by 
exchange capacities lowering of infiltration trampling. Reduc- 
temporarily raised. rate. tion in infiltration 

rates. 

Other effects Microclimate amelio- Cessation of indian Possibly minor 
rated: soil water levels fires; possibly some tree _ gullying. 
raised. and shrub regeneration. 


The Hispanic West Indies in decline: the sixteenth century after 1519 


Attempts to ameliorate the economic base of the Hispanic West Indies 
in the second decade of the sixteenth century were interrupted by 
Cortez’ expedition to Mexico in 1519. News of the vast wealth which 
could be accrued there induced many island settlers to leave in search 
of their fortune; and the focus of official Court interest in Spain began 
to shift irrevocably towards the mainland. Shortly afterwards, the posi- 
tion of the West Indies relative to home government was further under- 
mined by the discovery on Magellan’s voyage (1519-21) of the real 
routes to the East Indies which Columbus had sought, around Cape 
Horn or the Cape of Good Hope, and the development of trading 
contacts there. 

These external events inevitably left their mark on the human geography 
of the island Caribbean, the Spanish population of which declined again, 
coming to be concentrated increasingly in the few, relatively large towns, 
whose prosperity was ensured through trading interests, and the presence of 
an administrative sector. Those emigrants from Spain who still sought West 
Indian destinations, and who after 1519 came predominantly from Andalu- 
cia, at first much preferred to settle in Santo Domingo (Table 3.3) than 
anywhere else, and this city accordingly retained its position as the single 
largest community in the region for some time; it still had, for example, over 
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Table 3.3. New World destinations of sixteenth-century Spanish colonists 
of known origin 


Period 1493-1519 1520-39 1540-59 1560-79 1579-1600 Cumulative %* 


S Domingo 1,145 1,372 389 1,115 259 4,280 8.5 
(Cuba) (no details) 195 32 191 202 627 1.2 
Puerto Rico 109 108 51 152 22 442 0-9 


“Percentage figure taken as a measure of the total number of all emigrants to the 
New World, including Hispanic mainland America 


Source: after Bowman-Boyd, 1976 


1,000 householders in 1540 (Parry & Sherlock, 1971). Until 1530, most 
merchants trading in the New World also based themselves in Santo 
Domingo, but thereafter they tended to move onto the mainland 
(Bowman-Boyd, 1976). Elsewhere in the region, villas struggled to 
survive, and indeed many were abandoned; and even Santo Domingo 
itself lost much of its population between 1540 and 1560. In Cuba, in 
1550, it was estimated that there were no more than 322 vecinos left with 
1,000 free indians, and 800 black and indian slaves (Wright, 1916). 
During the 1560s, the settlement situation worsened further, Lopez de 
Velasco (1894; see also Andrews, 1978) reporting that only 1,000 
Spanish people continued to live in Espafiola, that half of these were in 
Santo Domingo, and that most of the rest were scattered on agricultural 
holdings nearby; and at the same time, de Velasco thought that there 
were only 200 Spanish inhabitants in Puerto Rico, 240 in Cuba and a 
handful in Jamaica. 

Towards the end of the next decade, Habana took over from Santo 
Domingo as the dominant settlement of the Hispanic Caribbean. This town 
had been relocated on Cuba’s north coast in 1519, when ships on the return 
journey to Spain from Mexico began to use the newly discovered passage 
through the Old Bahama Channel and the Florida Straits, instead of the 
formerly standard exit from the Caribbean through the Windward Passage 
(Fig. 3.8); indeed Santo Domingo came to be avoided entirely on the 
eastward voyage by the major flotas. Habana’s new position, on a sheltered 
ria, was ideal for the construction of a heavily guarded dockside, in which 
bullion fleets from the American mainland might gather, before they set 
out on the potentially dangerous Atlantic journey. Just how hazardous this 
journey might be was realised in full in 1523, when a large part of the 
treasure booty sent from Mexico City by Cortez to Charles V was captured 
by the French privateer Jean Fleury; and thereafter, a good deal of Spanish 
time and money went into the defence of this town (and secondarily, to the 
rebuilding of fortifications in the three other remaining harbour towns of 
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the region, Santo Domingo; San Juan, Puerto Rico; and Santiago de Cuba), 
at the expense of more rural districts. By the end of the sixteenth century, 
the Greater Antilles had battened down for siege against corsairs, priva- 
teers and buccaneers from several nations (see p. 132), and had begun to 
adjust to their new military role of providing a defensive shield against such 
intruders, for Spanish trade contacts on the American mainland. Little else 
was attempted in other Caribbean islands during the latter half of the 
sixteenth century, except for occasional sorties to collect brazilwood and/or 
pearls from the islands north of the Venezuelan coast (Goslinga, 1979), and 
spasmodic colonising expeditions sent to Trinidad, which however were not 
successful until 1592 (Newson, 1976). 

As the Spanish population of the region became more and more 
restricted in size, the way was open for other demographic elements to 
assume greater importance within it. In particular, increasingly large 
numbers of negro slaves began to enter from West Africa, so as to satisfy the _ 
demand for labour on ranches and sugar estates, particularly those in 
Espanola. Frequently the Portuguese, and occasionally northwest- 
European shipmasters, landed cargoes of slaves illegally, so as to escape the 
heavy duties imposed on non-Spanish ships by Sevilla; and, as Hispanic 
control over the remoter parts of her island territories lapsed, the opportu- 
nities for this type of smuggling were enhanced. Coastlands in the vicinity of 
Isabela, Columbus’ old town, were a favourite haunt of slave smugglers, for 
although by mid-century the settlement had been reduced to the status of a 
hamlet, it retained a small dockside, and it lay a very long way from any 
representative of government; moreover, new sugar estates were estab- 
lished from time to time in the Vega Real nearby, and thus both sugar, and 
hides from open range cattle, could be purchased there for the return trip to 
the Old World, a considerable commercial advantage to the slavers. Many 
other slaves, of course, also came in ‘officially’ through Santo Domingo, in 
Spanish ships, this trade lying largely in the hands of Andalucian Genoese 
merchants. From 1519 through to the 1560s, Espafiola became the main 
slave market of the West Indies, handling slaves for other islands as well as 
on its own behalf. By 1569, between 12,000 and 13,000 African slaves were 
present on the main island (Sauer, 1966), the colour of whose population 
accordingly had become overwhelmingly black. The number of slaves on 
Cuba, Puerto Rico and Jamaica in the sixteenth century is not known. 
Working conditions for the slaves were poor, causing rebellions as early as 
1520 (Parry & Sherlock, 1971); and from these, one may assume that small 
groups of people of African stock escaped from bondage periodically to live 
free in remote districts, and thus form the core of an outlaw population, 
which represented a further potential threat to Spanish authority. 

After 1519, the economic base of the Hispanic West Indies lay in two 
products alone, hides and sugar. From that year, Crown loans for additional 
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development were granted to the sugar industry, enabling this crop to 
maintain its precedence over cotton, and the purgative cassia fistula. By 
1520, three ingenios and three trapiches were in operation in Espafiola, and 
several more mills were under construction: sugar exports began in the 
same year (Davis, 1974). By the late 1530s, 34 sugar mills had been built in 
this island, on which the crop was largely concentrated (Ratekin, 1954; 
Crosby, 1972). Most of these continued to be located in the coastal river 
valleys between Azua and Santo Domingo, although two were in San Juan 
de la Maguana, and there was a scattering of others elsewhere, in Higuey, 
and at Bonao, Puerto Plata and La Yaguana. Espafiolan sugar estates at this 
time tended to be c 100 ha in size, of which only one half was cultivated, the 
rest being left to forest; and of the land which was cropped, normally about 
one half was put down to vegetables, only 10 to 12 ha being under cane. 
Such an estate might produce c 125 t of cane per year, the amount which 
could be processed by one ingenio (p. 113); and a labour force of about 200 
slaves would be required. Most estates also grazed 1,000 to 2,000 cattle on 
adjacent Crown land, and tried to be as self-sufficient as possible, as regards 
their food supplies. In 1560, Espafiola’s income included 640,000 pesos 
from her cane crop, as compared to 720,000 received from hides (Crosby, 
1972). But for the remainder of the century, the importance of her sugar 
industry declined sharply as her rural population fell, and as new areas of 
cheaply produced cane were opened up in both Spanish and Portuguese 
sectors of the Americas (particularly in Brazil), so flooding Iberian markets. 
Moreover, problems of shipping costs were beginning to be felt. By the 
1560s, the average tonnage per ship sailing to and from the New World had 
been increased from 100 to 200, in order to handle the augmented flow of 
bullion. In point of fact, it was most commonly the larger ships which 
transported the bullion, and only the smaller, older ships which could be 
persuaded to continue to visit Espafiola to collect her sugar crop; and 
bearing in mind the higher costs associated with the smaller vessels, 
transportation charges rose accordingly. However, despite these problems, 
a few sugar estates remained in work to the end of the century, run by an 
equally small, aristocratic group of plantation owners, who had by then 
become the most important political pressure unit in the island. 

In many respects, the production of hides was very much easier than that 
of sugar in that, in its simplest form, it continued to entail merely the 
periodic round-up of the semi-wild herds of cattle which roamed the 
countryside. Herds of as many as 8,000 beasts had been noted in Espafiola 
in the 1520s (Crosby, 1972); and large numbers of cattle were present also in 
Cuba, Jamaica and Puerto Rico. A steady demand for hides existed in 
Spain, and was met primarily by exports from Habana and Santo Domingo; 
some hides also were removed illicitly from Espafiola’s northern coast. The 
period of maximum exploitation seems to have varied from island to island. 
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In Espafola, very large numbers of cattle were slaughtered for their hides 
between 1530 and 1540; but the cattle population subsequently was reduced 
drastically by predations from feral dogs, 100,000 of which were said to have 
been on the island by 1561 (Las Casas, 1875-6). In Puerto Rico, the trade in 
hides expanded after 1545, the year in which private farms there were first 
recognised by the Crown (Mendez Natal & Albert, 1947). Feral dogs were 
not present in Jamaica, and may have been scarce in Cuba, and hide exports 
from both these islands were steady throughout the period. For a while, 
hogs also were an exportable commodity from the Greater Antilles, being 
sent to settlements on the Central American mainland, especially from 
Cuba. Towards the end of the century, some more carefully managed 
estancias were established for the raising of livestock, both on Espanola and 
in Cuba; and, like the sugar estates, these attempted to be as self-sufficient 
as possible (Kirkpatrick, 1939). Overall, West Indian ranching activity at 
this time was seasonal in scale. But large amounts of money could be made 
from it, and thus it was very well suited to contemporary colonial mores: it 
was prestigious, and allowed one to live in comfort, off the land and in the 
towns, for several months each year. But eventually, the same bulk shipping 
problems which had affected the trade in sugar caused a restriction in the 
movement of hides, and further aggravated the economic deterioration of 
the region. 

Long before the end of the sixteenth century, large areas of the Greater 
Antilles, and virtually all of the Lesser Antilles and the islands north of the 
Venezuelan coast, had been abandoned by the Spanish to the regrowth of 
secondary forest and scrub, and to the naturalised herds of hogs, cattle and 
horses that still remained. In ecological terms, most grazing land was 
severely disturbed, and even by the 1570s, Lopez de Velasco (1894) had 
noted that pastures in Espafiola were diminishing in size as guava (Psidium 
guajava) bushes and other facultative shrubs encroached along their edges. 
On mountain land, gullies, induced initially by trampling, continued to 
grow in size and number. The indian populations had long gone, except in 
Trinidad and a very few of the Lesser Antilles, which had received minimal 
attention from the Europeans. In particular, the stable, prosperous, wel- 
coming, agriculturally rich and culturally sophisticated Arawak domains in 
the Greater Antilles had been destroyed completely, to make way for an 
ultimately small and predominantly transient Spanish population and many 

- more negro slaves, living in what after 1519 was a fringe, supporting region 
for Spanish interests on the American mainland. In the West Indies, the 
attempt to move Iberian land settlement institutions and concepts to the 
New World had been largely unsuccessful: they had proved to be too rigid, 
too inflexible, and too incapable of counteracting the greed of individuals 
which the presence of gold had engendered, or of being adapted without 
major modification to the totally new cultural and physical environments 
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into which they had been placed. Apart from the immense human tragedy 
of these events, their end effects were to leave a settlement vacuum in the 
region, and to create a weak link in the chain of control of Hispanic trade 
routes to the New World. As the islands became more and more difficult to 
defend, other European nations began to examine the possibilities of 
intrusion there, at first tentatively and then more assuredly in the early 
seventeenth century. 
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Early northwest European plantations 


‘Jesus Christ is good, but trade is better’ 
Old Dutch proverb. 


‘Upon all the new settlements the Spaniards make, the first thing they do is build a 
church, the first thing ye Dutch do upon a new colony is to build them a fort, but the 
first thing ye English do, be it in the most remote part of ye world, or amongst the 
most barbarous indians, is to set up a tavern or drinking house.’ 


J. Walduck, 1710-11 


The penetration of northwest European nations into the Caribbean first 
began in a small way in the early sixteenth century, with raids by priva- 
teers on Spanish treasure fleets sailing homewards from Habana 
northeastwards through the Florida Straits and the New Bahama Passage 
into the West Atlantic. Privateers or corsairs (the terms, of English and 
French origin respectively, may be used interchangeably) sailed under the 
direct or indirect authority of their home government, in attempts to 
break the trading monopoly of Spain: initially most were of French 
derivation, but after 1540 these were joined increasingly by English 
groups. Their financial backers were most often newly emerging business 
interests based in Dieppe, Plymouth and London, whose subsequently 
gained expertise and capital were to prove invaluable in the later, seven- 
teenth-century settlement of the Lesser Antilles, and the islands north of 
the Venezuelan coast. Jean Ango was the dominant financier of corsairs 
in Dieppe, and the English equivalent was the Hawkins family of Ply- 
mouth and London. William Hawkins, father of John (later, Sir John), 
was engaged in tropical trade with Brazil in the 1530s under Henry VIII, 
and moved on to privateering ventures in the 1540s. John Hawkins 
transferred to the London Court, where he was able to attract a good 


deal of interest in his expeditions. Throughout most of the sixteenth 
century, Plymouth provided the commanders, the sailors, the ships, the 
technical naval expertise, and the management of the English enterprises, 
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and London the weaponry, the powder and the money (Newton, 1933; 
Williamson, 1949). 

The first recorded incident in which a Spanish treasure fleet was plun- 
dered by corsairs took place, with the encouragement of Ango and under 
the captaincy of Jean Fleury, as early as 1523 (p. 122), but it was not until 
1536 that such activity became more commonplace: then, in one encounter 
alone, an expedition from Dieppe took nine Spanish ships out of just over 
20, which were carrying Peruvian gold back to Spain. The significance of 
this latter year relates to two events in Europe: first, a renewed outbreak of 
general hostilities between France and Spain; and secondly, the signing of a 
defensive alliance between France and Portugal (the Treaty of Lyon), 
whereby attacks on Portuguese shipping by French subjects were forbid- 
den. The consequence was that many corsair masters, who formerly had 
preyed on ships of the Portuguese—Guinea trade off the coast of northwest 
Africa, moved across to the now-empty Bahamas to set their sights on ships 
of Spain. The stage then was set for a classic series of skirmishes between 
small groups of corsairs in highly manoeuvrable ships, and the heavily 
manned, weightily defended treasure flotas and galeones of the Spanish 
Crown. The degree of dominance of either party varied from year to year, 
and indeed at times activities were largely suspended under political 
conditions imposed from Europe (e.g. 1538 to 1542, under the terms of the 
Truce of Nice, settled in the former year); but nevertheless, the relative 
overall success of the corsairs may be judged from the gradually augmented 
funds which were allocated by the Spanish for the defence of their fleets and 
their West Indian harbours, in the two decades prior to 1550 (p. 123). When 
the fleets were thought to be too intensively guarded for a surprise attack, 
corsairs turned to the raiding of those smaller ships which carried inter- 
island cargoes of food, dyewoods and hides, and to pillaging coastal villages 
and towns, many of which were an easy target (Andrews, 1959). This 
culminated in the capture of Santiago de Cuba by the French in 1554, and 
their razing of Habana one year later. Following these events, Spain’s land 
and sea defences in the New World were reorganised and re-coordinated, 
initially under the able direction of Pedro Menendez de Aviles, who paid 
particular attention to rebuilding the fortifications of Habana, along with its 
naval dockyard, and to strengthening the treasure-fleet convoy system. So 
shrewd was his management that, after his appointment, the treasure fleets 
reached the home country safely and regularly for many years thereafter, 
and this is reflected in the increasing level of bullion imports there (Fig. 4.1; 
Hamilton, 1934; Kamen, 1983): indeed, not until Piet Heyn’s exploit of 
1628 (p. 141) did Spain once again lose the greater part of one of these 
fleets. 

Closer to home, Spain entered into an uneasy peace with her neighbours, 
which stretched into the 1570s. But this did not preclude the continuation of 
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Fig. 4.1 The level of bullion imports into Spain, 1550 to 1650 (modified from 
Kamen, 1983) 


privateering activities against coastal settlements, galeones and inter-island 
trade within the Caribbean, which were maintained with some vigour. The 
apparent paradox in this situation may be explained by reference to the 
concept of ‘no peace beyond the line’, first visualised by the French and 
Spanish negotiators of the Treaty of Cateau Cambrésis in 1559. The ‘line’ in 
question was not one, but two ‘lines of amity’, agreed upon by the 
contestants, namely the Tropic of Cancer, and the prime meridian which 
passed through Ferro (46° W). To the north and east of these lines, the 
truce established by this arrangement was to be binding, but to the south 
and west hostilities might be maintained. The concept amounted to a 
disclaimer of responsibility by the French government over the activities of 
its corsairs in the Caribbean, and an implicit agreement that the Spanish 
could take whatever measures were deemed to be suitable and necessary for 
their own defence, without prejudice to the maintenance of peace in 
Europe: and it was rendered doubly important in that the French were by 
far the most dominant contenders in the battle for control of Caribbean 
seaways at that time (Davenport, 1917; Williamson, 1949). 

Side by side with privateering raids, and taking advantage of the 
conditions of relative harmony in Europe, which then prevailed between all 
three nations, some attempts also were made by the English and French 
during the 1560s and 1570s to enter into formal, though technically illicit," 
trading agreements with Spanish-controlled territories in the West Indies. 
Most of these involved the transportation of black slaves from West Africa 
to ports on the northern coast of Espafiola which lay well away from the 
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official centre of government, in exchange for cargoes of dyewoods and 
hides, and sometimes ginger and sugar, all of which fetched high prices in 
Europe (see also p. 125); and on voyages to the islands north of the 
Venezuelan coast, pearls were used widely too as an exchange cargo 
(Williamson, 1941, 1949). For the English, John Hawkins undertook the 
first major trading voyage of this type, visiting Isabela and Puerto Plata in 
1562, before returning to home waters. Hawkins’ second expedition to the 
Caribbean in 1564-S steered clear of the West Indies, concentrating instead 
on the Tierra Firme (the Spanish Main): and his third, with his nephew, the 
young Francis Drake, as one of his commanders, evoked a severe Spanish 
response, which culminated in the destruction of most of his fleet of ten 
ships at San Juan de Ulua, close to Vera Cruz in Mexico, in 1568, although 
both Hawkins and Drake managed to escape. Though trading voyages by 
both the French and English to Espafiola continued after this, they were 
more muted and surreptitious. Then, in 1585, Spain underwent a further 
major attack on her West Indian colonies, when Drake’s fleet of more than 
20 ships sacked Santo Domingo, before moving on to Cartagena on the 
South American mainland (the intervening years saw his circumnavigation 
of the globe in 1577-80). After this, corsair activity increased substantially 
again for a few years, at the expense of trading ventures; in the early 1590s, 
for example, Sir John Watts of London, the most prominent owner of 
English privateering ships, was able virtually to close the channel between 
Yucatan and Cuba to all Spanish vessels, except for the closely guarded 
flotas and galeones (Corbett, 1912; Newton, 1933; Wright, 1951; Andrews, 
1959). But then another subsequent augmentation of Spanish defences 
occurred, resulting in an attack on San Juan, Puerto Rico, by Hawkins and 
Drake in 1595 being beaten off. This was the last expedition to the 
Caribbean of these two entrepreneurs, for Hawkins was to die in his sleep 
shortly afterwards, in Espafolan waters, and Drake expired early in 1596 on 
the same expedition, off the coast of Veragua, in Central America. 

These intermittent sixteenth-century military and trading encounters 
ended in stalemate in the sense that although Spain was acutely aware of the 
fact that she now had neither the manpower, money nor shipping to defend 
adequately all her claimed territories in the West Indies (and in the 1590s 
she still claimed all the territories there), France and England on the other 
hand had not found it possible to establish permanent trading bases in the 
region, or to break the overall Spanish monopoly of West Indian trade, 
despite the continued presence of their privateers in American waters. In 
1596, a further attempt was made to break Spanish sea power jointly by 
England under Elizabeth, France under Henry of Navarre, and the newly 
emergent Netherlands, following the terms of the Treaty of the Hague of 
that year. Although some success was achieved, communications between 
Spain and her American colonies being broken for over two years, the 
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expectations of this treaty were not entirely fulfilled: France withdrew from 
it in 1598, England (following the accession of the pacifist James I) in 1604, 
and the Netherlands in 1609, all making their separate peace with Spain. 
However, in their truce negotiations, new principles of contact in the West 
Indies were established by both England and the Netherlands, which were 
to have lasting repercussions for their later history: these were that, while 
Spanish trade monopolies were to continue to be respected in all lands 
effectively occupied by Spain, no such rights were henceforward to be 
recognised in unoccupied territories. The tacit acceptance by Spain of these 
principles, expressed implicitly in the Treaty of London in 1604, and much 
more explicitly in the Treaty of Antwerp in 1609, paved the way for 
permanent settlement by other European nations within the region. 


Privateers and buccaneers:” settlements and lifestyles 


Increasingly, towards the end of the sixteenth century, the ‘Protestant 
pirates’ of the West Indies — los corsarios luteranos, as the Spanish termed 
them —came to be differentiated into two distinctive groups: true privateers/ 
corsairs, sponsored as always by European governments and business 
interests; and buccaneers, who operated outside the jurisdiction of home 
governments, on their own account. From the 1570s, the buccaneering 
element became more clearly dominant, and in so doing formulated its own 
ruthless and brutal code of ethics, which came to be known as ‘the Custom 
of the Coast’. Buccaneers derived their name from a method of smoke- 
drying meat over a fire of green wood, which they had learnt from Carib 
indian groups of the northern Leewards: both the frame on which the meat 
was held, and the place where the curing was undertaken, were termed 
‘boucan’ by the Caribs. Until 1600, most buccaneering ships had mixed 
Protestant crews of Flemings, Dutch and French Huguenots, but thereafter 
their composition was more broadly based: refugees from Europe’s relig- 
ious wars, sailors escaping from shipwreck or from intolerable conditions 
afloat, and (after the 1620s) runaway indentured servants, all participated. 
The ships ranged in size from dug-out canoes to single- or two-masted 
barques, but all were invariably of shallow draught, so facilitating their 
passage over coastal shoals of both the Spanish islands and the mainland. 
Buccaneers’ attacks on settlements and shipping alike usually involved an 
extreme measure of cruelty, which caused them to be feared throughout the 
region (Andrews, 1934; Haring, 1966; Exquelemin, 1972). 

Common interests dictated that both privateers/corsairs and buccaneers 
frequently shared neighbouring bases and food supplies. Often they located 
themselves on those smaller islands of the northern Caribbean which lay on 
the periphery of Spanish control, most notably in the navigational maze of 
the Bahamas, although by the 1580s the Isle of Pines (off Cuba’s southern 
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Fig. 4.2 Buccaneer base camps in the northern Caribbean, 1570 to 1620 
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coast), St Kitts and other islands in the northern Leewards, and parts of the 
northern coasts of Espafiola and Puerto Rico (Fig. 4.2) all served as 
base-camp districts (Wright, 1951). On their expeditions, their habit was to 
eat only pre-cured meat, normally taken from any open-range cattle, horses 
and hogs which were available; but they were also partial to catching fish 
and marine mammals, notably the green turtle and its eggs. Often stop- 
overs were planned in the Cayman Islands, and on the numerous islands off 
the south coast of Cuba, where green turtles were present in abundance. 
Following indian practice, agoutis and iguanas were taken, and eaten, too. 
Only rarely did either group practise agriculture, except in times of extreme 
duress, and then rough-and-ready crops of tobacco, maize and manioc 
might be planted on old conuco land, to be harvested as quickly as possible. 

It is likely that, before 1570, the effect of both privateers/corsairs and 
buccaneers on the physical and biological environment was largely passive, 
in the sense that they simply harvested for their own food requirements 
whatever produce (and it was predominantly animal produce) was needed. 
On certain beaches, for example in the Caymans, it is possible that green 
turtle populations were severely depleted, but this was not wholly due to the 
activities of these groups alone, for the turtles were also taken by the 
Spanish. After 1570, as plunder from the treasure fleets became more 
difficult to obtain, this passivity was modified. In particular, hides were 
seized in ever greater numbers from the feral cattle of the northern parts of 
Espafiola, for sale to visiting traders from northwest Europe. For similar 
reasons, dyewoods and medicinal plants began to be felled selectively, 
especially the native satinwood (Fagara flava), from which a yellow dye was 
extracted, and the introduced logwood (Haematoxylon campechianum) 
among the former; and the native cure-all lignum vitae (Guaiacum offici- 
nale, resin from which, it was believed, could cure syphilis, and the 
introduced laxative cassia fistula (p. 114) among the latter. It has been 
argued that both cassia fistula and logwood may even have been planted by 
both groups in many of the smaller Leeward Islands, though this is not yet 
proven. Several other alien, leguminous trees and shrubs, necessary for the 
tanning of feral cattle hides might also have been exploited, or even settled 
at this time in the Leewards, among which were Acacia farnesiana and the 
mesquite (Prosopis chilensis); or, alternatively, the tannin could have been 
extracted from a selection of native plant species (Harris, 1965). In a few 
restricted localities, most notably on certain small dry islands of the 
Bahamas, Leewards, Virgin and Cayman groups, some more general 
timber cutting for charcoal, firewood and ship repair would no doubt have 
opened up landscapes, or at least have prevented the full return to 
secondary forest which might have been anticipated following the earlier, 
Hispanic destruction of native conucos. Both privateers/corsairs and bucca- 
neers might also unwittingly have further encouraged the spread of Euro- 
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pean and African weeds within the region, though little is known about this. 
No other environmental impact of any major consequence is envisaged. 

This phase of privateering and buccaneering represents a particularly 
interesting segment of West Indies history and geography in that it is so 
clearly transitional between the main surge of Spanish colonisation and 
settlement, and that which was to follow from other European nations. 
Buccaneering took an unconscionable time to die out, maintaining its 
presence in the region until the early nineteenth century,’ and playing no 
small part in some subsequent political events, most conspicuously those 
connected with the eventual division of Espafiola into the two separate 
states of St Dominigue and Santo Domingo (p. 244). 


Overseas territorial expansion of the English, French and Dutch: 
preliminary considerations 


Early pioneering ventures 


By the beginning of the seventeenth century, evidence of the potential 
wealth of tropical products as items of trade had become increasingly 
available to merchants in London, Amsterdam and Dieppe. Moreover, the 
merchants themselves had acquired sufficient capital to be able to consider 
for the first time the possibility of financing new colonies, which might ship 
back such items on a more regular basis than had been the case heretofore 
(Davis, 1973a). Further, the broad psychology of northwest European 
transatlantic undertakings was undergoing a change, from one dominated 
by the idea of the plundering ‘sea-dog’, raised in the tradition of Fleury, 
Hawkins and Drake, to one in which the most important single elements 
were ‘purse-adventurers’ (the term is that of Williamson, 1941), that is 
investors who were prepared to underwrite the immense complexities and 
expense of establishing permanent settlements in the Americas. The time 
divide between these two very different concepts of overseas activity can be 
dated fairly precisely to 1613 (or 1612, according to Williamson, 1926), 
when James Rolfe sent the first crop of tobacco back to England from 
Virginia, and thus effectively demonstrated that agricultural colonies in the 
New World could be both profitable and self-supporting. Prior to this date, 
Elizabethan notions of daring deeds had continued to prevail among the 
backers of, and participants in western voyages from northwest Europe, 
often being explicitly expressed (as, for example, by Hakluyt, Gilbert, 
Ralegh and Christopher Carleill in England, and the Calvinist refugee from 
Antwerp, William Usselinx, in Holland), in the attitude that expenses 
incurred were to be met either by the rapid removal of discovered resources 
(following the well-established practice of Spain), or by plundering Spanish 
treasure fleets encountered en route. Sometimes, the supposed resources 
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which were available to men on these expeditions were more imaginary | 
than real, and this is nowhere better exemplified than in the search for the 
legendary golden cities of Cibola and Manoa, which formed the predomi- 
nant motivation behind several early, but impermanent settlement 
schemes. Thus the story of Manoa and its gilded king, El Dorado, which 
were thought to lie in the headwaters complex of the Amazon—Orinoco 
river systems, lured several parties — English, French and Dutch — to the 
‘wild coast’ of Guyana after 1594. This coast, so named because it lay 
outside the jurisdiction both of the Spanish possessions on the Orinoco and 
the Portuguese in Brazil, was swampy, hot and fever-ridden, and singularly 
unattractive to the normal run of colonists, but Ralegh (who helped to 
disseminate the idea of Manoa) visited it in 1595, Keymis in 1596, and the 
Dutch in 1598, all reporting back to home investors over-optimistically. In 
1604, Charles Leigh attempted to establish an English settlement on the 
coast at the Wiapoco, ostensibly to trade with indians for tobacco and 
dyestuffs; but this failed because of indian hostility, survivors being taken 
off by the Dutch two years later. Similarly unsuccessful trading ventures 
were tried by Harcourt (1609-13), Ralegh again (1617-18) and Roger North 
(1619-21). But only the Dutch succeeded in establishing themselves along 
this coast on more than a purely temporary basis at this time, at the mouths 
of the Essequibo river in 1616, and the Berbice river in 1624. 

As the search for golden cities and easy plunder began to prove 
increasingly illusory, a new realism emerged. The Jamestown, Virginian, 
colony of Rolfe indirectly determined the course of future, projected 
colonies of northwest European nations in the West Indies: crops exotic to 
Europe were to be produced by Europeans for European markets. Those 
entrepreneurs who already had experienced conflicts between settlers and 
local indian groups in the region, particularly at the Wiapoco, argued 
strongly that the new type of colony would be best suited to locations in 
which potential interference from outsiders (whether indian or Spanish) 
was at a minimum: and it was in this context that the settlement possibilities 
of the relatively isolated lands of the Lesser Antilles first were reviewed. 

It has been emphasised by several writers (see for example, Andrews, 
1934) that the whole concept of plantation colonisation in the New World 
after 1613 was almost entirely without precedent. Neither Portugal nor 
Spain had been interested in building settlements across the Atlantic in 
which large numbers of European men, women and children were to be 
present, organised cultivation begun, regular trade patterns formulated, 
and a stable social life brought into being, except for very brief, inconse- | 
quential periods. Indeed, no clear idea as to how such notions were to be 
put into effect was immediately forthcoming. Both investors and settlers | 
alike embarked upon a huge gamble that it would eventually succeed, even 
though a tough initial phase of hard experimentation was unavoidable. 
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Contemporary conditions in northwest Europe 


Between 1620 and 1642, almost 80,000 men (close to 2% of the total male 
population) left England to settle elsewhere, 58,000 of them to North 
America and the West Indies. Yet this migration took place at a time when 
the English were regarded as a stay-at-home race, devoted to their land and 
villages, one contemporary referring to them as being ‘wedded to their 
native soils like a snaile to its shell, that they will rather even starve at home 
than seek stoare abroade’. Rates of migration from France were only 
slightly lower, despite the fact that the French were perhaps even more 
attached to their home country. The apparent contradictions in these 
situations deserve some further comment. 

It is clear that, both in England and France, conditions of life for the vast 
majority at this time were very poor, as they sought to emerge from the 
former strictures of the feudal system. Only the very wealthiest families 
enjoyed a freedom from deprivation; and for peasants and their depend- 
ants, and for the only slightly more prosperous yeomanry, poverty, malnut- 
rition and illness together created a complex trap from which there were no 
easy avenues of escape. Neither man, woman nor child had much in the way 
of leisure: while ‘the husbandman’s delight was to worke all day and sleepe 
at night’, the women in addition to household chores were expected to 
cultivate the garden plot and also, in the case of the yeomanry, to supervise 
apprentices, servants, and such craft activities as dairying, wool spinning 
and brewing; and at a suitable age children had to help where they could. 
Houses were usually small, cold, damp, inadequately illuminated and 
ventilated, depressing places in which to live except at the height of 
summer. Fuel for heating was often scarce, the more so after enclosure 
restricted the available common land from which firewood formerly had 
been collected. Both a real fear of hunger, and actual starvation were 
commonplace, and even at the best of times the diet was limited, consisting 
largely of bread and cheese, a few white meats, and some vegetables, 
including cucumbers, radishes, parsnips, carrots, cabbages and turnips; 
milk, butter and eggs were also important components. Close to coasts, 
shell fish, sea fish, eels and lampreys were eaten additionally, while inland 
the time-honoured practice of poaching provided supplementary food in the 
form of river fish, deer, hares, rabbits, pheasant and partridge. Cider, perry 
and occasional homemade ale or beer were drunk. Feast days, such as the 
famed ‘Whitsun weddings’, gave some relief from normal fare, and a ready 
excuse to eat and drink to the full, so renewing to some extent the body’s 
nutrient store, a device used widely in societies in which food overall is in 
short supply. Since communications between settlements were difficult, 
most villages had to be largely self-supporting; if a community’s crops 
failed, no readily available alternative source of food was forthcoming, and 
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this potentially disastrous scenario might be aggravated severely in times of 
national crop failure, as happened in England in 1623, and again between 
1630 and 1633, years of marked summer climatic deterioration associated 
with the European ‘Little Ice Age’ (see Lamb, 1965, and West, 1977, for 
details of this climatic cooling, which ran overall from c 1500 to c 1700 ap). 
The summer of 1631 was particularly appalling, all the barns at Nottingham 
remaining empty after harvest, and large numbers of beggars without food 
crowding the streets of York (Bridenbaugh, 1968). 

Under these conditions, the maintenance of good health was always a 
problem. Malnutrition led to a fairly high incidence of tuberculosis and 
rickets, and some scurvy; and a general lack of personal hygiene gave rise to 
many skin diseases. Overwork made ruptures one of the most common 
serious ailments, and chilblains, enteric dysentery, measles and annual 
colds all took their toll. ‘Plague’ outbreaks occurred from time to time, the 
name referring collectively to either pneumonic or bubonic plague, and 
typhus; and these were facilitated after periods of famine, when rats 
competed with humans for food. Severe epidemics of plague were recorded 
in 1603, 1625 and in the 1630s. 

Often, these problems were exacerbated in the rapidly developing urban 
areas. By 1624, over 25% of all English people lived in towns, cities, and the 
London metropolis. Although urban dwellers tended to have a better diet 
than did rural folk, except during times of famine, their accommodation 
customarily was less salubrious, and their sanitation cruder, cats, dogs, pigs, 
fowls and humans mingling together in the streets into which garbage was 
cast from upstairs windows. Drinking water frequently was not easy to 
obtain, and fire was an ever-present threat, accentuated by the many 
thatched roofs and the absence of any but the most primitive fire-fighting 
techniques. A further, major city provocation was crime, caused mainly by 
gangs of the young unemployed, who roamed the streets. 

Many living stresses also arose directly from the changing circumstances 
incurred in the emergence of the new, mercantilist order (Davis, 1973b). 
Certain dichotomies in the pace of development occurred between city and 
town interests, and the conservative cottage society of rural districts, which 
led to accelerating, and often severe unemployment in both. Frequently, 
city demand was weaned away from cottage industry products such as flax. 
In the country, enclosure caused the dispossession of many, who then 
became unable to provide a livelihood for themselves and their families. In 
England, the result was a sequence of periods of general economic 
depression, as for example between 1590 and 1603, 1619 and 1624, and 1629 
and 1633, but even outside these years employment prospects in many areas 
were minimal: thus in Sheffield in 1615, 725 out of a total male population of 
2,207 were officially classified as beggars (Bridenbaugh, 1968). In Holland, 
political differences between the Orange Party and the Republicans also 
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restricted development until after 1621. Some of the worst effects of 
unemployment in England were relieved by Poor Laws passed in 1598 and 
1601, by which many were impressed into the Army. Others escaped from 
such duress by living rough in the country. By the 1630s a ground swell of 
moral concern about the problems of the poor swept through the country, 
stimulated by new, non-conformist religious groups; and from this time, 
almshouses were granted, along with some general relief for those in need, 
in what might be classed as the beginnings of humanitarian idealism. 

Despite all these difficulties, which undoubtedly represented a major 
‘push’ factor for emigration, it is unlikely that many of the people who 
moved across the Atlantic in the first decades of the seventeenth century 
would actually have done so, had it not been for certain additional 
influences, which helped put them into some sort of wider perspective. The 
most important of these was the widespread dissemination of extremely 
persuasive propaganda documents, by companies which had a financial 
stake in the settling of the new colonies: imbuing potential colonists’ minds 
with the ideas first that overcrowding was the root cause of all their troubles 
in the Old World, and secondly that immense personal fortunes could be 
made in empty lands overseas, such tracts were invariably oversimplified in 
their representation, and over-optimistic in their tone, but nevertheless the 
philosophy which they put forward spread rapidly, and in many cases they 
were directly responsible for inducing people to leave their native hearth 
(Bridenbaugh and Bridenbaugh, 1972). Of course, they could not have 
been as influential as they were without one further prerequisite, namely 
the acquisition of literacy by large numbers of the population, which was 
characteristic of the time. One further, most important, and so far unex- 
plained biological factor which aided emigration was a change in the ratio of 
male/female births during the first half of the seventeenth century, in which 
the number of male births relative to female temporarily doubled; and it 
was many of the ‘surplus’ males resulting from this imbalance who were 
among the most willing to try a life overseas. 


The beginnings of the Dutch West Indies trade network 


Before new, permanent West Indian colonies could be founded, efficient 
transatlantic trading contacts had to be proved, and in the first instance 
these were largely provided by the Dutch. With far greater experience and 
expertise in the long-range transportation of goods than either the French 
or English, during the latter part of the sixteenth century, it is perhaps 
surprising that Dutch ships were not present in any numbers in the 
Caribbean until 1592 (Goslinga, 1971). By then, they were also heavily 
engaged in the extremely profitable carriage of salt, mainly from the 
Portuguese coast south of Lisbon to northern Europe, for the purpose of 
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curing herrings caught in the North Sea. When Dutch shipping was barred 
from Portuguese waters (Newton, 1933; Goslinga, 1979), alternative 
sources of salt were sought at points west (Fig. 4.3). Between 1600 and 
1605, about ten Dutch ships per month, each one over 200 tons in size, 
undertook to call at the great salt pans of Araya, near Cumana in 
Venezuela, using their own white crews as labour (Sluiter, 1948). On their 
outward journey, ships’ masters usually sold a wide range of manufactured 
articles to Spanish settlements nearby, and at times they brought back with 
them an additional cargo of hides and/or tobacco from Espafiola. The 
Dutch themselves admitted that, by 1605, 20 extra ships each year were 
trading in produce from that island (Goslinga, 1971). But both these 
patterns of commerce were halted summarily towards the end of that year 
by Spanish military interventions, which resulted in the capture of the entire 
Dutch salt fleet at the Araya flats. 

Little was done to redevelop Dutch trade in the Caribbean until the final 
emergence of the Orange Party as the controlling force in home politics in 
1621. Then, the Dutch West Indies Company was formed, receiving its 
charter to operate as a joint stock corporation, with a nominal capital of 
over seven million guilders. Although its long-term design was to settle 
plantations in the New World, initially the main aims of the company were 
to enrich Dutch coffers more by plunder than by trading. For many years 
little more than a paper tiger, Spanish supremacy in the Caribbean did not 
long survive the challenge. In 1628, Piet Heyn captured the whole of the 
Spanish silver fleet at Matanzas Bay in Cuba; and by 1630, most Caribbean 
trade was effectively in Dutch hands. Two years later, an important 
inter-colonial New World trade network had been established by them, 
running from the Netherlands to Pernambuco, Guyana, several West 
Indian islands, the New Netherlands (now New York), and thence back to 
home waters. In the meantime, the major thrust of Dutch colonial settle- 
ment had been directed towards the acquisition of Portuguese sugar 
planting regions in Brazil. Bahia was taken in 1624, and lost one year later; 
then Recife was captured in 1630. By 1636, much of northern Brazil was in 
Dutch hands. In the West Indies, a few trading bases were founded, close to 
good harbour sites; and, more exceptionally, areas of salt pans were 
commandeered (those at Araya remaining under Spanish control), and the 
occasional tobacco estate planted. Thus St Maarten was occupied for its 
three large salt pans in 1631; and St Eustatius became a major trading centre 
in the northern Leewards in 1632, maintaining a free port status for many 
years thereafter. To the south, Curacao also had free port status (and salt 
pans), and was claimed along with Aruba and Bonaire in 1634. Tobago was 
settled in 1632, and Saba in 1640. 
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The first plantation islands: St Kitts and Barbados 


The first islands to be settled as permanent, crop-growing colonies of 
northwest European nations in the West Indies were, however, St Kitts and 
Barbados. For some time previous to the event, St Kitts had served as a base 
for privateers/corsairs and buccaneers, and accordingly its adequate water 
supplies, fertile volcanic soil and salt pans were well known in England and 
France. Barbados was less familiar to potential investors, although its coral 
limestone also was thought to be fertile; and its potentiality for settlement 
was enhanced by the fact that it lay well away from areas of Spanish, or of 
Carib indian control, so making it less vulnerable to interference from these 
groups. These two islands came to dominate the settlement history of the 
West Indies in the two decades prior to 1645, and much of the rest of this 
chapter will be devoted to a consideration of the patterns of colonisation 
which developed within them, and the environmental consequences of 
these. Source materials have been derived from a wide range of original 
documents located in West Indian, English, Irish and French libraries (see 

p. xx); and a particularly valuable secondary collection of evidence relating 

to early social, agricultural and environmental conditions, at least in 
Barbados, is Richard Ligon’s history, compiled in the late 1640s, and 
published in 1657 (Ligon, 1657). 

Northwest European plantation settlement in the West Indies effectively 
commenced in 1624, when two small groups of colonists, one English and | 
the other French, arrived on St Kitts. The island had been visited previously 
by Thomas Warner in 1622, during Roger North’s retreat from his Guyana 
venture (p. 136); and it was Warner who returned two years later, on 28 
January, along with 13 others. A short time afterwards, Urbain de Roissy (a 
French naval captain) and Pierre d’Esbambuc put in with 35 men, followed 
subsequently by another 100. The population of both groups built up slowly 
but steadily, the island sensibly being shared, largely for defensive purposes 
against the possibility of a surprise attack from Spanish or Carib raiders.4 
Although a formal pact between the two parties was not signed until 1627, it 
was quickly resolved that the French were to inhabit the two extremes of the 
island (Capesterre and Basseterre, Fig. 4.4), and that the central sector was 
to be under English control. The valuable salt pans of the southeastern 
peninsula were to be held jointly, but the English retained for themselves 
the rights to the important water supply of the Wingfield river. A few 
hundred indigenous Caribs coexisted with the intruders for a while, but they 
were driven off in 1627, although they continued to live in adjacent islands 
for several years thereafter. 

In 1627, another small English party, unconnected with the St Kitts 
colony in any way, dropped anchor off the leeward coast of the then 
unoccupied island of Barbados (its Arawak—Carib mix of indians had been 
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Fig. 4.4. English and French settlements in St Kitts, 1624 to 1645 


removed by the Spanish over 100 years earlier: p. 109), to build a fort which 
they then named Jamestown, close to the present site of Holetown 
(Fig. 4.5). The suitability of the island for settlement was confirmed, and 
planting followed. 


Financial and legal considerations 


As elsewhere in the new colonial schema, development required adequate 
financial backing for the transporation of settlers and supplies, efficient 
organisational and legal control, and a ready complement of immigrants. 
The financial backing of the French and English colonists differed. Unlike 
Virginia, Bermuda and Old Providence, all of which were founded by 
joint-stock companies, most English colonies in the eastern Caribbean were 
sponsored initially by groups of traders, while those of the French had the 
support of settlement companies, in which traders invested heavily. In the 
case of St Kitts, finance for the English came from the London merchants 
Ralph Merrifield and Maurice Thompson, the latter being the best-known 
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Fig. 4.5 The Ligon map of Barbados, c 1647. The original settlement of Holetown 
was located at ‘The Hole’, on the western side of the island. See also Fig. 5.4, p. 185 
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entrepreneur of his time, having business connections with North America, 
the Guinea slave trade, and the East Indies, as well as with the new West 
Indian colonies; while that for the French came from La Compagnie de St 
Christophe, which had been launched in 1624 under the auspices of the 
influential Cardinal Richelieu. However, La Compagnie seems always to 
have been short of ready money, collapsing totally in 1635, following which 
the better-organised La Compagnie des Isles de l’Amérique took its place, 
again with Richelieu’s support. The first Barbados settlement was funded 
by a newly rich London merchant, Sir William Courteen, who had a wide 
range of business interests in Amsterdam, and possessed many trading 
contacts with the Dutch of the Guyana coast: indeed, it was Courteen who 
had provided the money for the first reconnoitring of the island in 1605. 
Government financial participation in the establishment of these early 
colonies was minimal, certainly until after 1645. 

Technically, and following Spanish precedent, any land acquired in the 
West Indies by the English or French was placed in the first instance under 
the ownership of the Crown, and then subsequently allocated to subsidiary 
parties. Under English law and custom, individual islands were usually 
granted (or ‘leased’) by the monarch to Court favourites; under French law, 
control was handed over to the settlement companies. Because of the 
inefficient nature of government in England under the recently acceded (in 
1625) Charles I, some confusion quickly arose over the appointment of 
lessees for the new island settlements: thus the able and influential, though 
gambling-prone and debt-ridden James Hay, first Earl of Carlisle, was 
granted both St Kitts and Barbados at precisely the same time that 
Courteen’s planting in the latter island was being confirmed under the 
statutes of a grant awarded to the Earl of Pembroke. That one island should | 
be granted simultaneously to two lords of the realm is at first sight 
surprising, and it has been argued by Parry & Sherlock (1971) that this 
reflected the slight importance accorded by contemporary government to 
the whole enterprise. In the ensuing legal representations, and by means of 
some considerable intrigue, the Earl of Carlisle managed to have himself 
confirmed as Lord Proprietor of the Caribbee Islands, including St Kitts, 
Barbados and most others, settled and unsettled, on 2 June 1627; and 
Pembroke’s claims were cast aside. The lessee then appointed on-site 
Governors to take charge of the day-to-day management of the new 
colonies. Carlisle confirmed Warner as the first Governor of English St 
Kitts, a position which he retained until his death in 1649; but in Barbados, 
John Powell, the original settler at Jamestown under the Pembroke lease, 
was replaced as Governor by a rough sea captain named Henry Hawley. 
Hawley arrived in the island with a further group of settlers in 1627, to 
establish himself east of the present town of Bridgetown, well away from 
Powell’s entourage, who stood firm within their own territory. Since the 
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latter was leeward of the former, they came to be known as ‘leeward men’, 
while Hawley’s settlers were termed ‘windward men’. As each sought 
overall authority, skirmishes between the two became common, the more 
so after Powell was captured and returned to England; they reached their 
climax in the 1630s, the ‘starving years’, when crops on either side were 
frequently burnt or otherwise destroyed, and continued until 1641, the 
island then being effectively united for the first time under a new Governor 
by name of Philip Bell (Hay, 1647). 

It should be noted that the land grants of islands awarded by the English 
Crown in this way were of a kind no longer valid in the home country, being 
quasi-feudal awards to particular noblemen. Once the grant had been 
confirmed, the donee was free to do as he wished with the land, and often 
some was sold, or leased almost immediately in order to repay incurred 
debts. In the case of Barbados, 10,000 acres (4,048.5 ha) were quickly 
leased by the Earl of Carlisle to a society of London merchants, whose 
founder-members included Ralph Merrifield and Maurice Thompson (both 
of whom accordingly had gained an interest in both island settlements, see 
p. 143), along with Thomas Stone; and this society was for a while the 
effective controller of trade to and from the island. This ‘merchants’ grant’, 
as it came to be called, gave very favourable terms to the grantees, including 
the right to choose their own governor and government, a matter which, as 
Innes (1970) has pointed out, has excited the comment of constitutional 
historians ever since. In 1628, the merchants chose Charles Wolverstone as 
Governor, and he replaced Hawley for a while (Harlow, 1925, 1926; Pares, 
1960). Subsequently, both prior to and after Hawley’s return in the 1630s, 
other smaller leases and sales were made (Table 4.1); and by 16338 it is likely 
that all of the available land in the island had been awarded or leased to 
settlers (Anon, 1741). Dues on such land in English territories were 
collected from these secondary lessees and owners, both by the Proprietor 
and the Governor; in contrast, the French companies collected their profits 
mainly from a poll tax on produce. In the absence of a reliable monetary 
system, both dues and taxes were payable initially in tobacco and/or cotton. 

Political uncertainty associated with the presence of the two separate 
groups of colonists in Barbados, coupled with the lack of an effective 
method of land survey, meant that land titles were, in point of fact, of little 
immediate legal consequence in that island during the first two decades of 
settlement. This was also the case in the English sector of St Kitts, though 
for different reasons: here, the earliest colonists had _ established 
homesteads before the Carlisle grant had been confirmed, having taken up 
land ‘without any authority but their own’ (Merrill, 1958; see also du Tertre, 
1667-71). Because of the legal complexities arising out of these situations, it 
became more common after 1630 for English immigrants in both islands to 
work land under lease, with a quit rent to be paid to those responsible, 
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Table 4.1 Early land grants in Barbados, 1628 to 1638 
Year Total area granted No. of Grantees Mean size of Grant 
Acres (Ha) Acres (Ha) 
1628 6,400 (2,599.1) 64 100.0 (40.5) 
1629 15,872 (6,425.9) 140 113.4 (45.9) 
1630 14,235 (5,763.2) 45 316.3 (128.1) 
1631 2,749 (1,113.0) 31 88.7. (35.9) 
1632 4,138 (1,675.3) 63 65.7 (26.6) 
1633 905 (366.4) 20 45.3. (18.3) 
1634 3,511 (1,421.5) 64 54.7 (22.1) 
1635 9,055 (3,666.0) 106 85.4 (34.6) 
1636 9,810 (3,971.7) 98 100.1 (40.5) 
1637 7,604 (3,078.5) 139 54.7 (22.1) 
1638 50 (20.2) 1 50.0 (20.2) 
74,329 ™7 97.7 


Source: after Anon, 1741, and Lucas Ms 29 


rather than to try to have ownership confirmed. In St Kitts, by 1630, settlers 
also paid yearly levies of 20 lbs of tobacco per head to the Proprietor 
(Carlisle), 20 Ibs to the Governor, 10 Ibs to the church, and 40 Ibs to 
maintain guards against the possibility of Carib attack for six years, even 
though such attacks temporarily had ceased to be a problem (Williamson, 
1926). Rather similar dues were payable in Barbados. The whole question 
of land ownership in these colonies continued to give rise to concern until | 
well into the 1660s, and is to be further discussed in the next chapter. 

As might have been expected, it was the Dutch who most frequently 
provided essential supplies, and at times additional financing, for these 
fledgling colonies. They had traded with both English and French groups in 
St Kitts from earliest days, and were allowed to build a warehouse at Sandy 
Point from 1635. In Bridgetown harbour, Dutch ships were a normal sight 
throughout the period, and a small but influential population of Dutch 
traders had become resident there by 1640 (Cal. Col. 1574-1660, 113). They 
had several particular advantages to offer settlers in respect of trade. Sales 
of West Indian produce to Holland were encouraged by low import duties 
(only 5 sous per cwt), as compared to the very high duties in England and 
France: in England, a two shillings per Ib duty on Barbadian tobacco was 
imposed in 1631, reduced to 6d the following year; and duties in France 
amounted to 50% of the sale price on tobacco, and 240% of that on ginger 
(Mims, 1912). Further, Dutch capital for development was available on a 
much more flexible basis than that from either France or England, credit 
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terms being spread over a longer time: and moreover, their freight rates 
were cheaper, their ships being geared for faster and easier handling of 
cargo. The result was that they were able to offer European manufactured 
goods to settlers, and settlers’ produce to European markets, at lower basic 
prices, after carriage, than any of their competitors; and they thus quickly 
obtained a very large share of the early northwest-European colonial trade. 


Settlers and population increase 


The initial immigrants to the new colonies were a mixed bag. Some of the 
more prosperous had bought or leased major grants of land themselves, 
while the more impoverished, on smaller patches of terrain, were paid a 
monthly salary in kind (usually in tobacco) by the Governor, all subsequent 
profits from their crops going to him. But once land tenancy agreements had 
been arranged, by far the greater proportion of colonists were encouraged 
to leave their home country by a system of indenture, in which participants 
(servants, or engagés) contracted to work for landowners or lessees for a 
stated period, following which they became entitled to a land grant 
themselves. It was expected that each settler who owned, or leased more 
than ten acres (4.0 ha) of land on English territory should utilise one such 
servant on each ten acres: hence, at least in Barbados, these settlers came to 
be known as ‘ten-acre’ men. The period served by indentees varied, being 
customarily three to five years on English soil, and 36 months in the French 
sector of St Kitts. Although conditions of servitude could be, and often were 
extremely unpleasant, in that servants legally were wholly owned by their 
masters until their period of indenture had been completed, and accord- 
ingly might be severely mistreated, or poorly fed, or both, with no 
possibility of redress, at least in theory they automatically became freemen 
at the end of their service, and such were the conditions in the home 
countries that this arrangement proved to be an attractive proposition to 
many. Terms of indenture were usually drafted with reasonable care: thus a 
contract between Sir James Modyford and a servant, John Wright, reads ‘in 
witness thereof, the said James Modyford doth hereby covenant and grant 
to and with the said John Wright to pay for his passage, and to find and allow 
him meat, drink, apparel and lodging, with other necessaries during the said 
term, and at the end of the said term to give him the value of tenn pounds 
sterling in sugar’ (Davis Coll. , Box 4). 

Emigrants who bought or leased land in the new colonies were usually 
neither the poorest, nor the richest members of their home communities, 
but rather a cross-section of moderately wealthy people with a small amount 
of spare capital to invest in an overseas venture: they were often from the 
yeoman class. Both they, and the indentured servants who accompanied 
them (who were at first officially classed merely as ‘husbandmen’), in point 
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of fact came from very diverse backgrounds. It is likely that very few in 
either category had a great knowledge of agriculture. One list of planters 
and servants bound for St Kitts in 1631 refers to their former activities as 
having been ‘glover, blacksmith, seafaring man, saylemaker, shoemaker, 
feltmaker, weaver, ostler, or taylor’ (Hotten, 1931); and similar lists, 
naming tailors, hoopmakers, chandlers and serge-weavers, exist for Barba- 
dian settlers (Chandler, 1946). Possibly more French migrants came from 
farming stock, though this is by no means certain (Merrill, 1958; Debien, 
1953). In any event, almost none had any previous experience of tropical 
conditions. Usually the sea voyage from the home country was undertaken 
in uncomfortable, crowded ships, with minimal amounts of food provided, 
so that many potential settlers died en route. D’Esnambuc noted that 200 
did not survive a sea crossing in 1627, and Thomas Warner recorded that 40 
died on one voyage in 1636 (Cal.Col. 1574-1660, 10.ix.1636; Priestley, 
1939). Most of the early English colonists came from East Anglia, and from 
the south and west of England, in particular the counties of Cornwall, 
Somerset, Devon, Suffolk, Essex, Hertfordshire and Oxfordshire. The 
majority of the French came from small towns and villages in Normandy 
(notably from within the district of Caux) and Brittany (Margry, 1863, 
Frere, 1768; Hotten, 1931). After 1630, a pre-Cromwellian flow of Irish 
migration was also initiated, first from Kinsale, and later from Limerick, 
most going to St Kitts (Gwyn, 1932). In 1645, some Irish began to land in 
Barbados too, despite the existence of legislation, passed the previous year, 
which specifically prohibited the arrival of Irish persons (Hall, 1764). Most 
settlers were young men in their early twenties; and one estimate suggests 
that only 1% of immigrants in the first two decades of settlement were 
women (Bridenbaugh and Bridenbaugh, 1972). Certainly, family life in | 
Barbados was uncommon until after 1640. 

Details of the patterns and scale of colonisation in both islands have been 
presented by several previous writers (see Merrill, 1958, for St Kitts; 
Burley, 1815, Chandler, 1946, Harlow, 1926, Schomburgk, 1848, and 
Starkey, 1939, for Barbados). In Barbados, it is unlikely that the ‘leeward 
men’ could have totalled more than 600 or 700 in 1629, comprising about 
200 landowners or lessees, indentured servants, an uncertain number of 
Guyanan indians (see below) and, interestingly enough, a very few negro 
slaves: but how the latter arrived is not clear (Anon, 1629).° The ‘windward 
men’ were no doubt fewer in number by the end of that same year, although 
ultimately their numbers grew more quickly. The London merchants who 
had leased, then purchased the 10,000 acres (4,048.5 ha) in the southwest of 
the island from the Earl of Carlisle (p. 147), had sent out 64 people in 1628 
to occupy 6,400 acres (2,591.1 ha); and further grants were issued by | 
Carlisle in 1629, 1630 and 1631 (Table 4.1: Lucas Mss 29, 1-22). Unlike the | 
leeward group, no negro slaves were introduced in association with such 
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grants, or those taken up subsequently, until 1638; and instead the ten-acre 
rule for the introduction of indentured servants was applied. Although it is 
doubtful whether the required number of white servants had arrived in full 
by 1631, the windward settlement in theory should have grown to at least 
4,126 persons by then, among whom 280 would have been landowners. No 
information as to the size of the leeward group in that year is available. 

After 1631, the overall population of Barbados increased rapidly, despite 
the political problems there. One rough-and-ready report of 1636 suggests 
the presence of 6,000 English (Cal. Col. 1636-8, 240), and an official count 
of 1645 estimates that there were then 23,980 inhabitants, among whom 
were 11,200 landowners, 18,300 white men capable of bearing firearms, and 
5,680 slaves, the latter being predominantly African but also including a 
handful of Arawak and Carib men and women retained as fishermen, or for 
their skills in making cassava bread (Scott, c 1667; Handler, 1969, 1970). It 
seems unlikely that English women were incorporated into any of these 
population totals, although they had arrived in some numbers by this time. 
The 1645 figures represent a remarkable contemporary concentration of 
people (c 77 per km?) on a small island, particularly when compared to the 
relatively few who had colonised the Spanish islands, even in their heyday. 
Most were reasonably healthy, although some suffered from illnesses 
caused by poor sanitation, bad food, or complaints brought over from the 
home country, West Africa, or (more possibly) the Cape Verde Islands 
(Ligon, 1657); however, no major epidemic diseases had occurred in 
Barbados before the end of this period. 

Less information is available about population growth in St Kitts. In 
1629, about 3,000 settlers had arrived, many more than in Barbados, but 
thereafter the latter island caught up quickly. From 1636, and resulting from 
a policy review by La Compagnie des Isles de l’ Amérique, large numbers of 
negro slaves reached the French sectors of St Kitts, predominantly under 
the auspices of the Dutch working out of St Eustatius; and some of these 
escaped after 1639 to form a small maroon element, living in the central 
mountains outside the law. In the English sector, indentured servants 
continued to be the main immigrant arrivals for several further years. Both 
countries retained joint ownership of the island until well after 1645. 

Most of the early colonists, landowners, lessees and indentured servants 
alike, had many of the attributes of frontiersmen; but although they were 
resourceful and out for the main chance, only a few survived the initial 
hardness of life in new, unfamiliar territory sufficiently well to be able to 
carve out a profitable plantation for themselves. In the words of Richard 
Pares (1960), these few were, and had to be, ‘tough guys’. Those who failed 
to master the challenge of colonial venture often drifted back towards the 
small ports to become a ‘loose, vagrant people, vicious and destitute’ 
(Child, 1693); and some of these eventually moved to other islands to repeat 
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the planting experience. All the evidence points to a predominantly 
shifting, rootless and psychologically and economically uncertain white 
population in the early days of settlement; and of the black population, very 
little is known. 


Concepts of planting, and adjustment to the new environment 


Housing and immediate survival. Although the first French and English 
settlers brought with them some basic provisions, to last for a month or so, 
they could carry little else in the small ships which were made available to 
them. Unlike the early Spanish experience, no European seeds were 
transferred by these pioneers to the West Indies, or at least there is no 
record of such: the plan seems to have been to use local indian foodstuffs 
wherever possible. Fraught with many difficulties, this meant that both in St 
Kitts and Barbados, these first colonists could expect to be desperately short 
of food for a while, once they had arrived, a situation reminiscent of that 
prevalent in Espafola following the completion of Columbus’ second 
voyage (p. 91). In fact, events proved to be less critical than might have 
been anticipated. In St Kitts, they were fortunate to find the resident Caribs 
in beneficent mood, and willing to teach them the rudiments of aboriginal 
agriculture, and the value of cassava and sweet potatoes as essential staples, 
which they did forthwith. Richard Graecocke, one of the first settlers, noted 
the presence there, in conuco land, of maize, pineapples, plantains, local 
apples, prickly pears, peas, gourds, musk melons, water melons, pepper 
and sugar cane; and Sir Henry Colt in 1631 also recorded in conucos both 
plantains and sugar cane, the latter, he thought, being ‘very sweet in taste, 
but unwholesome’ (Churchill & Churchill, 1752; Harlow, 1925). Many of | 
these cultigens were adopted very rapidly by the Europeans. Local meat 
sources were also widely taken up, following both buccaneer and Carib 
practice, these including turtles, manatee, iguana and the many feral hogs 
(see p. 134). As it turned out, accordingly, the provision of a substantial 
food supply to both English and French groups in St Kitts proceeded 
without major incident, and was accomplished fairly quickly. 

The case of Barbados was very different, notably because of the absence 
of an indigenous population when the English arrived. At first, the settlers 
simply resorted to gathering wild fruits, nuts and roots as a means of 
subsistence; and attempts were made to catch the feral hogs there, without 
any great success. Then, after two weeks, and no doubt by prior arrange- 
ment (bearing in mind the trading connections which Courteen, their . 
financial backer, had with the Dutch on the Guyanan coast), their leader 
John Powell left for the Essequibo district on the South American main- 
land, with a view to making contact with Arawak indians there, and 
acquiring some knowledge of tropical agriculture from them. Reporting on 
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the trip at a later date, he wrote that he ‘furnished himselfe in Essequibo 
with rootes, plants, foules, tobacco seeds, sugger canes’ (Anon, 1891) and 
persuaded 32 indians to return with him. The latter appear to have been 
reasonably willing (but see Handler, 1969, for a possible opposing view) to 
make the transfer to the new colony; and it was understood that, in 
exchange for their agricultural expertise, they were to be made freemen in 
Barbados, and given plots of land for their own use. 

Once the Arawak had arrived in Barbados with Powell, their crops were 
planted, the techniques of their cultivation taught, and the food shortages of 
the ‘leeward men’ eventually alleviated. No information exists as to the 
nature of the food supply of the ‘windward men’, although it is likely that 
they too used the indian cultigens which had been introduced by Powell. 
The Arawak were granted their free plots of land, and these were noted as 
‘indian land’, or ‘indian corne plantation’, on early maps; but their freedom 
did not last long, most of them eventually being enslaved during the 
politically inspired skirmishings of the 1630s. Nevertheless, they remained a 
minor element in the Barbadian population for some 20 years, after which 
their descendants became incorporated into the wider, ‘white’ group of 
settlers through intermarriage. 

Although the St Kittian and Barbadian colonists both reached the West 
Indies at the beginning of the dry season, when climatic conditions were 
eminently favourable for life in the open, some shelter against insects, 
vicious rats (more notably in St Kitts, and formerly introduced there 
inadvertently by buccaneers) and the elements was immediately required. 
Initially, such protection was makeshift in the extreme: thus, three of the 
ultimately most prominent of Powell’s group in Barbados, James Holdip, 
James Drax and William Hilliard, recorded how their only shelter from 
strong winds shortly after landfall, was a hollow in the rocks (Biet, 1664). 
Most immigrants in time chose to follow Carib or Arawak techniques of hut 
construction, in which four or six strong ‘forks’ of straight timber were 
placed in the ground, their apices being tied together, and the intervening 
wall space being covered by reeds, or by palm, plantain or sugar cane leaves 
(see Fig. 2.7): however, such huts were always very crudely made as 
compared to those of the indians, normally being put together within a 
24-hour period. They came to be adopted as the standard accommodation 
of indentured servants, and later of negro slaves. Their internal furnishings 
were almost non-existent, the fortunate and hard-working making or 
acquiring a hammock on which to sleep, small benches and a table. 
Difficulties in felling timber (see below), and in transporting it for any 
distance, made more substantial housing difficult to achieve, at least in this 
early phase of settlement. In St Kitts, even Governor Thomas Warner lived 
in nothing more than a modest timber hut; and Sir Henry Colt had to 
abandon plans to build himself a similar structure in 1631 in the same island, 
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at one half-mile distance from the coast, after weeks had passed without any 
serious progress in obtaining the timber having been made (Harlow, 1925). 
By 1645, most living quarters in Barbados likewise were still basically indian 
in concept, the few timber houses being simple, cramped, mean, low- 
ceilinged, and furnished with things ‘only for necessity’ (Ligon, 1657), 
although a few had incorporated the luxury of a leather bed. In the tropical 
trade-wind environment, most of these timber houses had one major design 
flaw, which was that they had few openings for ventilation, and virtually 
none on the windward side, a peculiarly conservative trait, designed to 
reduce draughts, which had originated in the home countries; and the 
consequence was that they were always hot and airless. Indeed, the idea of 
the spacious West Indian house with free-air circulation simply had not 
been envisaged at this time. 


Land clearance, and the removal of feral hogs. Although the provision of 
everyday needs loomed larger than anything else during the first years of 
settlement, the ultimate aim of the new colonies was always to plant 
commercial crops, for which a reasonable reward might be expected; and 
for this, more substantial land clearance was necessary. It has already been 
suggested (p. 1) that, under aboriginal conditions, forest and scrub 
prevailed down to the sea shore on both islands. In St Kitts, occasional gaps 
in the canopy marked conuco sites; but in Barbados, no signs of former 
conucos remained in 1627. In point of fact, the removal of this forest cover 
proved to be a difficult exercise, beyond the scope of many, and this meant | 
in effect that clearing for homes and plantations was always restricted 
throughout this period. Few of the immigrants were skilled axemen, and 
indeed good-quality axes themselves were often unavailable (Harlow, | 
1925); moreover, even if individual tree trunks could be cut through, they 
tended to be held in place by the tangle of vertical and horizontal lianas 
which enmeshed them with the trunks of their neighbours (p. 31), thus 
frequently defeating tree-felling schemes in their entirety. Usually a very 
large number of trees had to be disposed of before a small open space could 
be fashioned; and stump extraction proved to be an even more intractable 
problem, most stumps eventually being left in the ground to rot, indian- 
style. 

Although most early settlement was on the drier, leeward coastlands of 
the two islands, where seasonal forest or scrub was slightly less well 
developed than elsewhere (see Chapter 1, p. 32), nevertheless an enor- 
mous effort was required to prepare land for agriculture. Most of the 
evidence for the methods used comes from Barbados, and here trees and 
shrubs were felled either by ring-barking, and subsequent burning towards 
the end of the dry season, a technique learnt from the indians; or 
occasionally by axe, despite the difficulties involved (Watts, 1966b). Some 
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indications of the hardships incurred in axe work are given by Ligon (1657), 
who noted that ‘the woods were so thick, and most of the trees so large and 
massie [massive] as they were not to be falne with so few hands; and when 
they were laid along, the branches were so thick and boisterous as required 
more help, and those strong and active men, to lop and remove them off the 
ground’. At times, good-quality timber species also were cut selectively a 
short distance behind the forest edge (where such an edge could be 
specified), for hut construction, fencing, plantation accessories, and occa- 
sionally for export. Among these were the West Indian cedar (Cedrela 
mexicana), which was generally regarded as being the most favoured tree, 
used both in building and for furniture; the bully tree (Manilkara bidentata) 
and the locust (Hymenaea courbaril), valued for beams in the larger huts; 
the cabbage palm (Roystonea oleracea), for general building timber; the 
ironwood (Bunchosia nitida), for outdoor fencing and other work; and the 
poison tree (Sapium hippomane), for making wooden pots. Two species 
were chosen for export to England, the evergreen dyewood fustic (Chloro- 
phora tinctoria) and the lignum vitae (Guaiacum officinale), the latter also 
being highly regarded locally as a durable wood suitable for the fabrication 
of bowls, cabinets and tables. Both species had been export items from the 
Greater Antilles in the Hispanic period; and had also been used in trade by 
the buccaneers (p. 134). 

But, from all reports, it is certain that selective felling had little overall 
effect in Barbados on the general patterns of forest removal. It was only 
when pressure on available agricultural space increased sufficiently, that 
new areas were cleared systematically, so leading to forest-margin recess- 
ion: this was a very slow process, not encouraged by the island’s initial 
political instability. During the first two decades of settlement, no attempt 
was made to disafforest more than a tiny fraction of the land which had been 
allocated in grants, and such activities were usually confined to the 
immediate vicinity of coasts. Stump land was present only in small patches, 
and cut trees were customarily left on the ground to decay naturally. Most 
settlers came to terms with these conditions by planting their crops in 
Arawak fashion, ‘between the boughes, the trees laying upon the ground’ 
(Ligon, 1657). Indeed, it was not until after the close of this period, in 1647, 
that extensive stump land, the essential preliminary to the introduction of 
more intensive agriculture, was first recorded, close to the leeward coast 
(Watts, 1963). 

It is probable that these very slow patterns of forest removal were 
replicated in St Kitts. In his monograph on the historical geography of this 
island, Merrill (1958) has implied that timber felling in the first few years 
was on a very small scale, although details are not given. 

One other matter had to be attended to prior to planting, and this was the 
removal of potential large-animal pests. By far the most numerous of these 
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were the feral descendants of the hogs left by the Spanish which, as noted 
formerly (p. 117), were capable of uprooting and destroying planted crops 
in a very short period. At the time of colonisation, Barbados was almost 
overrun by these hogs; and there were also large numbers in St Kitts. In the 
earliest two to three years of settlement, some were caught for food where 
practicable, no mean feat for small groups of people with poor weapons. 
Then, soon, as weaponry was improved, and dogs brought into the chase, 
the formalised hog hunt for sport emerged, in which frequently an excess of 
hogs was killed, but only a few eaten. Sir Henry Colt has described one such 
hunt, in Barbados, in 1631: ‘The Barbadoes hath more wild hogs that St. 
Christophers, but their lavish expenses have well nigh rooted them out. 
They usually killed 1500 a week, a waste too great to be continued, but 
remember then that when they went to hunt hogs, their custom was when 
they had taken ten or twelve, to bind them together and let them lie, and to 
proceed further to catch more, which being done they would not take the 
pains to return and fetch the first, being too far out of their way home, but 
left them so tied, to starve. Also, every man must have his hog, with an 
allowance also for his dogs to eat. But this plentiful world of theirs is now 
past, they needed not have made such a heavy destruction of them’ 
(Harlow, 1925). Wild hogs seem to have been hunted out of both islands 
shortly after this date, following which there is no further reference to them, 
writers being careful to differentiate for several subsequent years between 
the domesticated pigs introduced from Europe (see below), and the 
exterminated wild hogs of Spanish origin. In this early period, most of the 
remaining native ground animals and monkeys also were killed in both 
islands. 
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Plantation crops. Once small patches of forest land had been cleared, and | 
hogs and other animals removed, planting could begin. For the first two 
decades, both the English and French experimented to find a satisfactory 
commercial crop which might fulfil their aims of economic self-sufficiency. 
Following the Virginian example, tobacco was the first cash crop to be 
chosen in both St Kitts and Barbados. In many respects, this was an ideal 
product with which to establish a plantation. At the time it was much in 
demand, having a ready market in Europe. A native, West Indian cultigen, 
it came to maturity within a year, and could be grown by a single, 
reasonably skilled planter, with one or a few indentured servants, without 
the use of other field labour; however, some seasonal hands, named 
torqueurs in French territory, also might be employed subsequent to the 
harvest period, when the tobacco was twisted into ropes (du Tertre, 
1667-71; Labat, 1724). No expensive equipment, or major capital input was 
required, and the crop could thus be grown profitably from the very 
beginning. It could also, accordingly, be counted on to support a white 
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population which was growing in size. During the first years of settlement, 
most tobacco plantations were quite small, often being less than 1.5 ha in 
extent; and they were customarily located as close as possible to the coast, 
in view of the fact that inland transportation was never easy, and frequently 
extremely difficult, even donkeys finding it impossible to travel very far in 
the forest, or anywhere at all in the heavy mud of the wet season (Watts, 
1963). Along the coast itself, a series of piers served as collection points for 
the crop, and from these vessels of a size only a little larger than rowing 
boats, or indian-type canoes, conveyed it to the two larger, export-loading 
centres, Bridgetown in Barbados and Basseterre in St Kitts. Everywhere, 
planting techniques were primitive, basic implements being no more than a 
few hoes, and the ubiquitous indian digging stick, with which the actual 
setting of individual plants was accomplished. The first crop was put in the 
ground in St Kitts early in 1624, and was destroyed by a hurricane on 19 
September of that year; but a new crop was set immediately afterwards, and 
subsequently harvested. 

In general, tobacco from St Kitts was regarded as being of a much 
superior quality than that from Barbados, reflecting a better-suited volcanic 
soil and a more careful work force. Warner shipped ten tons of it from his 
colony to England in 1627, and at least five more the following year 
(Merrill, 1958). In both islands, the crop was raised to the exclusion of most 
others between 1627 and 1631, creating incidentally a shortage of pro- 
visions, and prompting the Privy Council in England to notify the Pro- 
prietor (the Earl of Carlisle) in the latter year that ‘the great abuse of 
tobacco . . . is so notorious that the King has directed the planting of it to be 
limited ... until such time as more staple commodities may be raised’ 
(Cal. Col. 1631-3, 124). After 1631 tobacco planters in the two islands had 
further externally imposed problems with which to contend: duties were 
increased (p. 148), and the price of the West Indian product tumbled in the 
face of Virginian competition, so much so that it fetched less than 1d after 
this year for every shilling that it would have brought in 1627 (Pares, 1960). 
Additionally, the crop’s demands on soil fertility proved to be exceptionally 
high, so that yields began to fall away appreciably after the first two to three 
years of growth; and new patches of land inevitably then had to be cleared 
for subsequent crops. All of this meant that, in time, tobacco became a 
commodity with an uncertain future. In St Kitts in 1639, de Poincy (the 
French Governor appointed in 1635 by the new Compagnie des Isles de 
l Amérique) and Warner jointly signed a decree, which forbade its planting 
for a period of eighteen months, in an attempt to encourage other economic 
staples (Mims, 1912); and this is reflected in a major fall in production that 
year (Table 4.2). A similar fall is indicated in Barbados, although here both 
John Scott in 1639, and Jean de Laet in 1640 recorded that it retained some 
considerable importance to that island’s trade (Scott, c 1667; de Liaet, 
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Table 4.2 Tobacco shipments (lbs) from St Kitts and Barbados, 1637-40 


Year St Kitts Barbados 

1637 263,599 124,593 

1638 470,732 204,956 

1639 107,312 28,010 

1640 138,973 66,895 


Source: PRO: CO/1/9 


1640). In general, however, and unless it was carefully tended, Barbadian 
tobacco continued to be of execrable quality, Ligon (1657) regarding it as 
being ‘the worste that growes in the world’. 

One of the acceptable alternative plantation products to tobacco was 
sea-island cotton which, re-introduced to Barbados by the Guyanan 
Arawak through the agency of John Powell (p. 152), proved to be very well 
adapted to growth on the drier coastlands of that island. The development 
of cotton as a commercial crop in the 1630s provides the first major example 
of the way in which particular individual, aggressive, English planters were 
able to sway, modify and improve island economies, through investing 
newly acquired capital, and taking the initiative in disseminating new ideas. 
In the case of cotton, the presiding innovator was James Drax. One of the 
first group of colonists who had arrived with Powell, Drax, along with James 
Holdip, William Hilliard and a few others, produced excellent tobacco 
crops in 1627-8, which were sold in London for high prices at a time of 
tobacco scarcity. Drax invested the money so obtained in the transportation 
of 40 further indentured servants to Barbados, with the intention of clearing 
more land, and then planting a cotton crop; and Holdip and Hilliard 
followed suit. No doubt the main cotton grown was Gossypium barbadense, 
which flourished as a native species along the whole of the northern coast of 
South America, from the Amazon to Panama. But cotton was a much more 
difficult crop to grow and process successfully than tobacco, requiring a 
more sophisticated technology, a greater input of capital, and a more 
numerous labour force. However, the potential profits from it were much 
greater. Innes (1970) has calculated that, in this period, on the basis of a 
price of 6d per Ib (and prices were much higher than this between 1630 and 
1640), an income of £750 sterling per year could be obtained from 100 acres 
(40.5 ha) of cotton. A further feature which encouraged some planters to | 
grow the new crop was that it was less demanding of the soil than was 
tobacco. The full details of its development as a commercial item, first in | 
Barbados and then in St Kitts, have still not been worked out; but it is likely 
that Dutch merchants, at Drax’s request, were responsible for transferring | 
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both the most efficient planting, and ginning methods from Brazil. There 
was a ready demand for the product, especially in Lancashire, England, a 
county then undergoing the beginnings of an economic boom, as a new 
breed of mercantilist entrepreneurs emphasised the need to move away 
from the home country’s traditional dependence on the woollen industry, as 
the major source of export revenue. 

It is clear that the new crop elicited a great response from many 
Barbadian planters. In 1631, it was recorded that ‘now the trade of cotton 
fills them all with hope’ (Harlow, 1925). By 1634, the technology sur- 
rounding the growth and ginning of cotton had been comprehensively 
mastered, an accomplishment of note in such a short time span (Briden- 
baugh & Bridenbaugh, 1972). Small-scale planters there found that one 
acre (0.4 ha) of ground yielded 200 to 400 Ibs of cotton; but in general it 
was a crop whose economy of production increased substantially as the 
area under cultivation was enlarged. Thus, some consolidation of land 
holdings took place, especially after 1640. Again, Drax led the way, 
buying 200 acres (81.0 ha) of land from Samuel Andrews, and a further 
200 from William Hawley, in that year. To a more limited extent, the same 
process was under way in the English sector of St Kitts, but not in the 
French, where de Poincy considered that cotton took up too much land for 
it to be truly supportive of the colony (Crouse, 1940). There, it was often 
planted on small plots along with other commercial crops, notably 
tobacco, indigo and ginger, and food crops such as sweet potatoes. Cotton 
came to be the most significant item of trade in Barbados for most of the 
1630s, and remained a ‘good and staple’ export in 1645 (Ligon, 1657): in St 
Kitts, however, it was always somewhat less important, and usually 
remained subsidiary to tobacco. 

For a few years, three additional export crops were also grown, although 
demand for these was normally erratic at best. The southeast Asian indigo 
(Indigofera tinctoria), introduced from an unknown source probably within 
the Caribbean region, where it had been brought in by the Spanish during 
the preceding century, was the major alternative to tobacco in many 
districts of St Kitts, especially since, at least initially, it proved to be capable 
of producing good yields, and of fetching high crop prices, on land whose 
soil nutrient status already had been depleted by former tobacco culti- 
vation; accordingly, further forest clearance was not necessary for it, an 
important practical consideration for the planter. The two major problems 
mitigating against successful indigo cultivation were drought and weeds, 
continuous weeding being necessary; moreover, in the long run, the crop 
proved to be capable of taking almost as much again out of the soil as 
tobacco had done before it, so that the high yields quickly fell away. 
Further, the manufacture of the finished product was difficult. Leaves were 
steeped in tanks, in order to induce residue precipitation; and, in the next 
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stage of processing, fermentation had to be undertaken at exactly the right 
moment, or the quality of the product might be ruined. Indeed, these 
several potential obstacles meant that far fewer planters took up the 
challenge of indigo cultivation in St Kitts, as compared to those growing 
tobacco. In Barbados, some indigo was raised too, but only on a very minor 
scale. The dyeplant arnotta (Bixa orellana) also was planted commercially 
on occasions in both islands throughout this period; and ginger (Zingiber 
officinale) was temporarily of some consequence in Barbados (to which it 
was first introduced in 1637), but much less so in St Kitts (Foster, 1650; 
Ligon, 1657; Scott, c 1667; Walduck, 1710-1 1). Despite its presence in both 
islands as a chewing plant (p. 152), sugar cane was not grown commercially 
at this time. 

Taken as a whole, most plantations were still miniscule in size by the end 
of this period. Although it is true that Drax, Holdip and Hilliard all held 400 
acre (161.6 ha) estates in Barbados, these were exceptional, and the 
majority of settlers retained holdings of less than 5S acres (2.0 ha); further, a 
good proportion of many of these were left largely under timber. If there 
were any general differences in the established plantations of the two 
islands, it seems to have been that those in St Kitts customarily were more 
thoroughly cleared of trees and shrubs than was the case in Barbados, 
possibly reflecting the better quality of labour present in that island, and the 
absence of political schism therein during the 1630s and the early 1640s. By 
1645, a few planters had begun to reap large rewards from their agricultural 
products, but most were still ekeing out a living at little more than | 
subsistence level. But cotton and tobacco, indigo, ginger and arnotta, all 
remained to some extent experimental crops, and all were to be largely : 
swept away by the socio-economic repercussions of the sugar cane revo- 
lution which was to follow. | 


Garden crops and medicinal plants. Even though no European staples 
were brought over on the first colonising ventures to either Barbados or St 
Kitts, some were planted very shortly afterwards. By and large, settlers 
were encouraged to devote some of their land and time to garden crops, 
although not all did so, and it is clear that many food shortages resulted 
because of this (p. 157). As in Espafiola, wheat seeds were sown at an early 
date and, although the crop grew well in the two islands, the grain never 
ripened satisfactorily, a physiological problem which we now know results 
in part from differences in photoperiodicity as between temperate and 
tropical lands. Soon after 1631, wheat came to be totally replaced by the 
proven aboriginal cultigen, maize, which was planted between fallen trees 
in indian fashion; and wheaten bread came to be a rare, imported luxury 
item (Ligon, 1657). Three distinctively Mediterranean plants were also set 
prior to 1645, again following Hispanic experience, namely the vine grape, | 
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the fig and the pomegranate (Punica granatum) (Watts, 1966b), and 
although the first two of these never became acclimatised, the latter (a plant 
which originated in the drier parts of southwest Asia) proved to be as well 
suited to St Kitts and the more arid Leewards as it had been earlier in the 
Greater Antilles (p. 115); and it was grown there as an attractive hedge 
plant as well as for its fruit (Davies, 1666). 

It has already been indicated that most early garden food crops were 
obtained from aboriginal sources, both Carib (in St Kitts) and Guyanan 
Arawak (in Barbados), and among these manioc, maize, plantains and 
sweet potatoes came to form the main ingestive staples of the period. After 
a section of land had been cleared, sweet potatoes, plantains and maize 
were usually the first crops to be set, and these were planted ‘on little hills, 
as big as mole hills’ (Ligon, 1657), a clear indication of the use of conuco 
montones. Two varieties of maize, red and white, were recorded by Ligon 
in Barbados; and in this island the Guyanan Arawak also brought with them 
yams (probably one of the native South American varieties), pulses, 
plantains, bananas, oranges, lemons, limes, pineapples and melons, an 
interesting selection in that some species were not native to their agri- 
culture, but nevertheless had been utilised by them for a considerable time. 
Probably they had reached the Guyanan region by dispersal along the coast 
of South America from Brazil. Of these non-native crops, the Citrus grew 
particularly well, some (especially the bitter orange and the lime) escaping 
quickly to become pioneer weeds, mainly through the agency of livestock, 
which passed the undigested but still viable seeds in their droppings (see 
also p. 118, for the similar Espafolan experience). The tartish taste of the 
Citrus was welcomed by French and English settlers alike, as a contrast to 
the sweetness of most native West Indian tree fruits. Bananas were possibly 
present on the Guyanan coast at a fairly early date, as were plantains 
(p. 76): and the pulses and pineapples seem to have been of local origin. 
Most of these crops were recorded as having been grown in English gardens 
in Barbados in 1631 (Harlow, 1925), bananas and limes being the two 
exceptions. In St Kitts, the native pineapple, bell apple and guava (Psidium 
guajava) were the only plants mentioned specifically as being in colonists’ 
gardens that same year (Bouton, 1640), but evidence from elsewhere 
(Davies, 1666) suggests that most of the Citrus species were being raised 
too. Some native fruits, including the paw paw (Carica papaya) in Barba- 
dos, would also undoubtedly have been placed close to houses (Watts, 
1966b). 

Ultimately, food plants from Africa were to become of equal importance 
to those from the Americas in the gardens of both islands, many being at 
first confined to slave gardens. Although exact dates of introduction are not 
known, several significant species already had arrived from the African 
tropics by the 1640s. Guinea corn (Sorghum saccharatum) had reached 
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Barbados by 1630 (Smith, 1630), and African yams (probably Dioscorea | 
alata and D. bulbifera) shortly thereafter. The water melon (Colocynthis 
citrullus), an African domesticate, was grown in St Kitts and certain other 
Leeward islands at about the same time (Smith, 1630; Davies, 1666). It is 
possible that pigeon peas (Cajanus cajan) were also brought over by 
Africans to be planted in St Kitts within this period, along with the castor oil 

plant (Ricinus communis), but both had been raised earlier in Espafiola by 

the Spanish, and they may instead have been introduced from thence by 
buccaneers. Oil from seeds of the latter was used by the slaves for several 
purposes: to clear their hair of vermin, as a cosmetic, as a fuel for lamps, and 

as a general medicinal aid. The castor oil plant further proved to be a most 
effective coloniser of whatever waste land was available, as it had been 
earlier in Espafiola: and by 1645, there was already in St Kitts an ‘infinite 
number of these shrubs’ present. 

At least two other medicinal plants had been brought into the new 
colonies in the first years following settlement. The Mediterranean aloe 
(Aloe barbadensis) was raised on a small scale, mainly in Barbados. And it 
seems likely that the physic nut, or ‘medicinal nut’, a tropical American 
species, was introduced into the Leewards. Two species of physic nut exist 
in the outer Leewards today, the large physic nut (Jatropha curcas) and the 
French or Spanish physic nut (J. multifida). They were, and often still are, 
valued for the purgative which is extracted from the kernel of the nut; but 
they were also used as a hedge plant in both gardens and plantations in that, 
like the castor oil plant, they were unpalatable to livestock (Davies, 1666). | 
One other, intra-regional movement of a medicinal plant has been reported 
for this period, and this relates to the further spread (see p. 134) of cassia 
fistula from the northern Leewards to Barbados. | 


Domesticated animals. In the experimental, mixed agricultural economy 
which was emerging in St Kitts and Barbados prior to 1645, domesticated 
animals played a significant role. Although far from being as heavily 
committed to the rearing of animals as the Spanish had been before them, 
an appreciation of their importance to plantation life was always in the 
forefront of settler’s minds. Animals were required for draught purposes, 
for transportation, and in certain circumstances for food: and they were | 
always in short supply. Their death rates were invariably high, many 
expiring from undiagnosed complaints within a day or two of arrival 
(Bridenbaugh & Bridenbaugh, 1972). Almost all were imported and 
expensive, breeding success being very low in both islands at this time. 
Once the feral hogs had been hunted out, it is probable that for planters 
(but not for indentured servants, who were fed on a predominantly 
vegetarian diet) domesticated pigs, kept in sties, were the major animal 
food: their meat was highly appraised, in Barbados being ‘the best the island 
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affords’ (Ligon, 1657). Some of them reached headless weights of over 
400 Ibs, from nourishment which was often better than that accorded to 
servants and slaves, and which included fruit, locust nuts, sweet pumpkin, 
plantains and maize. They were not normally used for bacon, but other cuts 
were served with salt, cloves and mace. Few other domesticates were 
utilised for meat, except for turkeys, dung-hill fowls and the native muscovy 
duck, along with (in St Kitts) young rats taken from the fields (Harlow, 
1925). Cattle were only occasionally slaughtered for food, and then only by 
the wealthiest planters (Ligon, 1657). 

Indeed, before 1645, the greatest demands on animals were always for 
draught purposes, and the essential transport of men and produce. Draught 
animals were scarce in both islands in 1631, but the small Azorean breed of 
donkey called the assinigoe began to be imported in relatively large 
numbers for this purpose shortly afterwards. Donkeys were also brought 
from other Atlantic islands, including the Canary and the Cape Verde 
groups, where they had been introduced by the Spanish and Portuguese 
some considerable time previously. Mules were also considered, but were 
found to be unsuited. 

Very few cattle or horses were present in this period. Depending on their 
quality, horses were used either as saddle or pack animals, and those in the 
latter category were often taken from St Iago island in the Cape Verde 
group, where a breed with extremely hard hooves was found to be 
particularly well adapted for work on the rough surfaces of West Indian 
coral limestone or volcanic rock paths (Ligon, 1657). Better-quality horses 
were imported from England and the Netherlands, and some, a very few, 
were bred in the islands; but since horses were regarded as being militarily 
significant by home governments, their export was prohibited from time to 
time, as in the English Civil War (1640-8). There is no evidence to suggest 
the total number of horses which might have been present in the two 
islands, but on individual estates they appear to have been much scarcer 
than cattle. Thus, in 1643, on the Charles Fort plantation, located on the 
leeward coast of Barbados close to Holetown, 12 head of cattle, 2 horses, 5 
sows, 1 boar and 1 Spanish duck were recorded; and this was fairly typical 
(Hawtayne, 1893). 

Cattle were used essentially as draught animals. Although a few were 
bred locally, most were imported, mainly from the Cape Verde Islands and 
Madeira (Ligon, 1657); and since their numbers were relatively high in 
plantation censuses, one may imagine that the numbers which were brought 
into both St Kitts and Barbados were equivalently high, so as to maintain 
parity within the context of the contemporarily high death rates. Some cattle 
died from overwork, but many more suffered from an illness which struck 
with rapidity, and which had no known cause or cure. Ligon commented 
that ‘I have known in one plantation thirty cattle that have died in two days. 
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And I have heard a planter ... that cleared a dozen acres of ground and 
rail’d it about for a pasture with intention, as soon as the grass was groune to 
a great height, to put in his working oxen, which accordingly he did, and in 
one night fifty of them died’. The custom of railing pasture land was no 
doubt exceptional at this time, bearing in mind the problems associated with 
the determination of land ownership; and indeed most animals other than 
pigs seem to have been tethered, and largely left to fend for themselves, 
eating whatever might be close at hand. Tethering was attended to carefully 
by animal owners, for animals were usually shot immediately if they 
escaped to trample cultivated land (Ligon, 1657). 

Among other domesticates, the long-haired West African sheep came 
from the Guinea coast during the 1640s, along with goats from the 
Mediterranean, but it is likely that the numbers of both were minimal. 
English sheep were tried, but were not suited to the climate, or to the 
relatively unpalatable native pasture grasses. Dogs, cats, domesticated 
rabbits and chickens also came early, along with rats, the latter having 
seemingly preceded the colonisers on St Kitts (see p. 153). 


General living conditions. Despite the spirit of optimism which induced so 
many English and French settlers to leave their home countries for a life 
overseas, it is unlikely that more than a very few were better off for their 
experience. Plantation life was always full of uncertainties, and only those 
who were able to buy land, and eventually consolidate their holdings by 
amalgamation with others, effectively squeezing out the ‘smaller man’, 
gained much in the way of profits; and such men were not numerous. Many 
of the poorer planters, and the indentured servants, lived in a miserable 
fashion, with a deficiency in food and comforts; indeed, it is possible that 
some had an even more wretched life-style than that to which they had 
become accustomed in their homeland, without any means of extricating 
themselves from it. But for the majority of planters, the situation in the 
French sector of St Kitts, as described by Maurice de St Michel, was 
probably typical: ‘Here, instead of bread made from wheat, we eat bread 
made from the cassava plant, which is very common and abundant. Instead 
of beef, we eat lamentin [manatee], which is a sort of sea cow caught along 
the shore. Instead of chicken, we eat lizards, from which a very good soup is 
made, and the meat of which is very delicate . . . one of the principal articles 
of food is peas, which grow here in abundance ... the ordindary dinner of 
the average man consists of pea soup, cassava bread seasoned with red 
pepper, lemon juice and a small piece of bacon ... ordinary buildings are 
thatched like those of the Caribs, and only the houses of the Governors 
have glass windows’ (Roberts, 1942). The inclusion of manatee and iguana 
but not turtle in the diet is interesting, and seems to suggest that the latter 
had largely been culled out of this island by this time. 
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In Barbados, a distinct differentiation of food intake according to class 
and wealth began to emerge in the 1630s and 1640s. Here, except for the 
wealthiest planters, most settlers had abandoned expensive European 
foods, adapting their palates to aboriginal staples, and to whatever animal 
nourishment was available. Although Sir Henry Colt was greatly impressed 
in 1631 by a feast presented in his honour by Captain James Futter, 
probably the ‘best’ planter in the island at that time, which included pigs, 
capons, turkey, chickens, maize, cassava and cabbages ‘whose stemme or 
stalk was 200 feet long and you must cut them downe with an ax [the young 
leaves of the cabbage palm, Roystonea oleracea|’ (Coppier, 1655; Harlow, 
1925), most lived much more simply than this. Many were on short rations. 
Indentured servants normally existed on a diet of boiled maize meal, 
cassava bread, sweet potatoes and peas, with no meat ‘unless an ox should 
die’ (Ligon, 1657); the maize meal, mixed with water and called loblolly, 
was a particularly detested food. Black slaves usually fed on peas, toasted 
ears of maize, loblolly and plantains, the latter being best liked. Apart 
from the occasional feast for those who could afford it, most planters ate 
similarly, except for a meat intake twice a week, customarily of pork; and 
for their bread, they preferred a mixture of manioc and maize meal. Other 
foods included wild or garden fruits, which were available to all. Very little 
fish was eaten on estates, despite the vast quantities in surrounding waters, 
the problem being one of getting it from coast to plantation before it spoilt, 
in the continued absence of good tracks and roads; but, paradoxically, some 
salted codfish was imported from New England (Bridenbaugh & Briden- 
baugh, 1972). In general, the diet for all but the most wealthy was slight at 
best, and probably did little to replenish the body’s nutrient store, which 
diminished rapidly under tropical conditions and in view of the rigorous 
work required to clear land, and set up a plantation. 

Settlers’ tastes for alcoholic beverages were also likewise transformed in 
the new environment. Although the traditional wine, beer, ale and cider of 
the home countries were present, they often arrived tainted, and were in 
any case usually too costly for the majority of planters to purchase. 
Accordingly, aboriginal substitutes were sought, predominantly in the form 
of a drink called mobbie, made from fermented sweet potatoes. This had 
the advantage of being capable of being made overnight, without having too 
many subsequent side-effects once it had been imbibed! Perino, a concoc- 
tion extracted by the indians from a fermented cassava-root mix, could also 
be obtained, but was harsher to the taste; and by and large settlers 
continued to prefer mobbie, at least until rum came to replace it after 1645 
(Ligon, 1657). However, mobbie can still be obtained in some markets 
today. 

A few other details of day-to-day life will confirm the largely experimen- 
tal nature of settlement in the new colonies throughout this period. The 
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poor quality of most living quarters has already been noted (p. 153). Most 
planters lived on their holdings and, in contrast to Spanish custom, only 
occasionally were larger agglomerations of houses to be found, usually on 
harbour sites: these were defended by small forts. A ready currency was not 
available for the majority, who lived off credit, or conducted their trans- 
actions in kind. Government fees were payable in tobacco or cotton (Hall, 
1764). Most land remained unsurveyed. Roads and tracks continued to be 
little more than minor pathways between properties, which became impass- 
able during the wet season: a graphic description of Barbadian roads is 
given by Ligon (1657), who noted that some goods ‘may be brought to the 
inland plantations well-conditioned; yet the wines cannot possibly come 
good, for the wayes are such that no cartes can passe ... wine, oyle and 
olives cannot possibly be brought to such plantations as are eight or ten 
miles from the Bridge [Bridgetown]’. The water supply in both islands was 
uncertain, for wells were uncommon, and springs often became quickly 
contaminated, so much so that most drinking water came to be derived from 
rain-water tanks and cisterns, erected by the sides of huts and houses; and 

de Rochefort (1658) has observed that these were rarely empty. 


Environmental changes. Most modifications to these environments 
between 1624 and 1645 were relatively small, but largely negative. In St 
Kitts, the resident Caribs were removed from their homeland, having been 
driven off in 1627. On an island-wide basis, the major ecological alteration | 
was the total removal shortly after 1631 of the feral hogs left by the Spanish, 

and of the native ground animals and monkeys; and in St Kitts, the turtles 
were killed off too, and the iguana populations much depleted. But other 
ecological changes were predominantly restricted to coastal districts, in 
which the vast majority of plantations were located, and most human 
settlement concentrated; and native vegetation, and the environment away | 
from coasts, was otherwise left virtually undisturbed (Watts, 1966b; 
Richardson, 1983). 

Some coastal localities, however, did suffer particularly severely from 
certain land clearance practices, especially burning; from poor cultivation 
methods; and at times from overcultivation. There is little doubt that the ) 
removal of the vegetation cover, which was associated with the beginnings 
of commercial agriculture, would have led to rapidly increasing rates of 
leaching in the humus layer; and possibly to its complete disappearance on 
steeper gradients, through down-slope wash. Moreover, the indiscriminate 
burning of felled timber, so clearly described by Sir Henry Colt in Barbados 
in 1631 (‘all the earth is black with cinders’: Harlow, 1925), and so far 
removed from the controlled burning associated with indian conuco 
clearings (p. 55), would have resulted in the transfer of many vegetation- 
stored nutrients away from the immediate environment into the atmo- 
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sphere. Further nutrient depletion, on a reasonably large scale, attended 
the cultivation of the demanding tobacco crop itself, for no replenishment 
manuring was undertaken at this stage: and this is clearly demonstrated, 
circumstantially, by the marked reduction in tobacco yields after the first 
two to three years of growth. Similar consequences arose from the planting 
of indigo. Particularly in districts which persevered with continuous tobacco 
(or tobacco and indigo) agriculture, the texture, structure and fauna of the 
cultivated soil must have been severely affected as well, making it vulner- 
able to erosion. Indeed, the only reason why noticeable soil loss did not take 
place at this time was because most plots were still limited in size, and 
bounded by trees or scrub, which restricted soil-particle movement down- 
slope. Although most contemporaries were insensitive to these changes in 
their plantation soil, a few were uneasy about their real, or imagined 
consequences: thus, one correspondent from St Kitts in 1625 wrote that 
‘unlike the Caribs, who wisely left shady groves standing in the midst of 
their fields, the French cut and slashed right and left, intent only on clearing 
the ground as rapidly as possible, and without a thought of future protection 
against the sun’. He also went on to note that they (the French) ‘tore up the 
earth, which loosened for the first time, gave forth an unhealthy exhalation, 
which was often fatal to the labourers in their weakened condition’ (Crouse, 
1940). 

A more positive, though still environmentally dubious response to 
settlement by the colonists was that a few shrub and ground plants began to 
become conspicuous as weeds. Some were native heliophytes, but many 
others were introduced, and these enhanced the local species’ store. It is 
unlikely that any would have been able to penetrate very far into the 
undisturbed native forest communities which remained (see Watts, 1970, 
for a consideration of this point), and accordingly, their overall distribution 
must have been very confined at this stage. But certainly, in Barbados, the 
purslane (Portulaca oleracea) was succeeding in extending its range into the 
wild, as well as it had done formerly in Espafiola (p. 120), being so common 
on waste ground that Ligon (1657) thought that it might have been a native: 
and West Indian shrub guavas (Psidium guajava) were spreading quickly 
too. In St Kitts as well, the purslane was a prominent weed by 1630 (Davies, 
1666); and Jean du Tertre (1667-71) noted that by the 1640s it was present 
there ‘en si grande abondance, qu’il passe pour herbe la plus fascheuse et la 
plus importune de tout le pays’. The lime, bitter orange and castor oil plant, 
all of them introduced, were further common escapees in that island, and 
they mingled with older aliens such as mesquite (Prosopis chilensis) and 
Acacia farnesiana (p. 134); and, further, Harris (1965) considers that 
logwood (Haematoxylon campechianum) might well have begun to self- 
seed on rocky terrain. No doubt some of the native heliophytic leguminous 
and other pioneer shrubs also had commenced to take advantage of the 
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Table 4.3 Patterns of environmental change in St Kitts and Barbados, 1624 
to 1645 


(a) St Kitts (b) Barbados 

Vegetation Small-scale forest clearance Small-scale forest clearance 
near coast, for agriculture. near coast, for agriculture. 
Burning of debris. On waste Burning of debris. Spread of 
ground, spread of both alien weeds on waste ground, 

(e.g. purslane, bitter orange, especially the alien purslane, 
lime) and native (e.g. Lantana) and the native guava. 
weeds. 

Fauna Removal of feral hogs; Removal of feral hogs; 
depletion of turtles, iguanas, depletion of native monkeys; 
and native monkeys; small- small-scale introduction of 
scale introduction of grazing grazing animals; inadvertent 
animals. introduction of rats. 

Soil Nutrient depletion in tobacco Nutrient depletion in tobacco 
and indigo plots: changes in and indigo plots: changes in 
structure and texture of soil, structure and texture of soil, 
and in soil fauna. and in soil fauna. 

Other effects Native Caribs removed. Intensification of microclimatic 
Intensification of microclimatic (especially evapotranspir- 
(especially evapotranspir- ational) processes at ground 
ational) processes at ground surface in cultivated plots. 


surface in cultivated plots. 


opening up of landscapes, among them some of the smaller Acacia species, 
West Indian balsam (Croton balsamifer) and black sage (Lantana camara). 
Additionally, a few alien grasses could have reached both islands, though 
no details of these have yet been recovered. 

Unlike the Spanish territories, domesticated animals were too few in 
number, both in St Kitts and in Barbados, during these years to have 
given rise in themselves to any conspicuous environmental changes. 

In summary, it may be said that most modifications to the environ- 
ment, which arose out of the development of commercial plantation 
agriculture in these islands prior to 1645, were low-key, qualified, and 
mainly concentrated into a few, small areas. But they were important, 
and they were to be conspicuously extended, once sugar cane took over 
as the dominant crop of the region, at the end of this period. They are 
summarised in Table 4.3; and the source areas of the major agents of 
change are indicated in Fig. 4.6. 
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Fig. 4.6 Source areas of the major agents of environmental change in the West 
Indies, 1624 to 1645 


Expansion into other islands 


As the settlements in St Kitts and Barbados came to be viewed by home 
governments as being reasonably successful, attention came to be focussed 
on the possibilities for founding colonies on other islands within the eastern 
Caribbean. Since many of these were in Carib territory, they were often 
reconnoitred several times before effective occupation was attempted. In all 
cases, the immediate impetus came from St Kitts, and those who wished to 
participate were mainly servants, of English, Irish or French stock, who had 
completed their period of indenture. The first new venture was directed 
towards Nevis, where Anthony Hilton arrived with a group of 150 people 
from St Kitts in 1628. In the same year, an attempt was made to colonise 
Barbuda by Thomas Warner himself, but the new arrivals were driven off by 
the Caribs. Antigua and Montserrat were settled, again on Warner’s 
initiative, in 1632. Both these islands (and Nevis, too) were for the most 
part wooded down to the water’s edge,° and the same problems of land 
clearance were encountered, as had been found in St Kitts and Barbados. 
The main, and often the only cash crop was to be tobacco, and manioc, 
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Fig. 4.7 Early settlements in Antigua 


sweet potatoes and maize were to be raised as food staples. By 1640, about 
30 families were present in Antigua (Raynal, 1776). In 1639, a further group 
from St Kitts attempted to establish themselves in St Lucia, but they had to 
retreat in the face of Carib attack. 

Those seeking a non-agricultural life preferred to try to found new 
buccaneering bases, the most notorious of which came to be on Tortuga, a 
small island lying off the northern coast of Espafiola (Fig. 4.2). One of the 
prime motivators again was Hilton, subsequent to his becoming disillu- 
sioned, through general indebtedness and lack of profits, with his Nevis 
venture. Financial backing was obtained from the Old Providence 
Company, a joint-stock corporation which for a few years previously had 
supported an agricultural-privateering colony on Old Providence Island. 
On Tortuga, the terms of reference for Company support were to be slightly 
different: dyewoods were to be the main product, and negro slaves were to 
be introduced to cut these in the centre of the island, where Europeans 
would not go. Food for both groups was to be predominantly meat, from the 
feral cattle of northern Espafola. Hilton arrived in Tortuga in 1630, with 
other settlers from Nevis, but money and slaves were always scarce, and 
when he died in 1634 the remainder were dispersed by the Spanish. A 
further party of 300 buccaneers, most of them English and mainly from St 
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Kitts, arrived in Tortuga in 1639; and these in turn were followed the next 
year by French Huguenots, also from St Kitts, and led by the forthright 
Levasseur, a worthy successor to Hilton, who in 1642 drove the English out, 
and into the Bahamas; and it was Levasseur’s followers who retained 
control of this island until after the end of the period, receiving additional 
recruits as they did so, especially from Irish and other Catholic refugees 
expelled from the English sector of St Kitts, in consequence of the outbreak 
of hostilities associated with the English Civil War. 

After 1635, the French also were active in pursuing additional agri- 
culturally based colonial ventures, stimulated by the founding of the 
Compagnie des Isles de Amérique in that year. Since engagés from France 
proved to be increasingly hard to find, the planned introduction of African 
slave labour was to characterise their new colonies. One of their first moves 
was to settle Guadeloupe in 1635, using the overflow population from St 
Kitts, and here an uneasy peace was negotiated with the resident Caribs, 
who for nine months provided food for the immigrants; but, thereafter, 
skirmishes broke out between the two parties, as the French tried to take 
over Carib provision grounds (Rennard, 1929). Intermittent warfare sub- 
sequently was to last for five years, until the Caribs retired to their 
stronghold in Dominica. Elsewhere, the full force of French colonising 
activity was not to be felt until after the arrival in St Kitts in 1639 of de 
Poincy, the Compagnie’s appointee as Governor of ‘all the islands’.” Then, 
Martinique, Marie Galante, La Desirade, Les Saintes, Dominica and 
Grenada were nominally claimed although, with the exception of Martini- 
que, all of them were largely left to the Caribs, at least until the Franco- 
English disputes of the eighteenth century (p. 250). Martinique, in contrast, 
became a major focus of French attention, and the island to which French 
vessels tended to resort after the trade-wind, Atlantic crossing had been 
made. 

The system of occupation in the new French agricultural colonies allowed 
for the arrival both of rich concessionaires under a seigneurial scheme, 
which provided for land grants, some of which were extremely large; and of 
smaller landowners, who were predominantly former engagés. Land divi- 
sion usually took place on a rectilinear basis, with concessions being 
allocated in stages back from the coast; but by 1645 the land which was 
actually settled was still largely confined to the coastlands themselves 
(Fig. 4.8). In point of fact, most land grants at first were from 15 to 20 hain 
size and, in contrast to English settlements, residents’ houses were usually 
clustered in small villages, so as to minimise the continued dangers of Carib 
attack. Those white settlers who were lured to the new colonies were drawn 
largely from the northwest of France, especially from Dieppe, Le Havre, 
Honfleur, St Malo, Nantes and La Rochelle (Lasserre, 1961). But both 
Guadeloupe and Martinique developed only very slowly, and tobacco was 
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Fig. 4.8 Settlement in Guadeloupe and adjacent islands, to 1645 


always the main crop: ‘c’est ici le pays du petun ou tabac, et c’est notre plus 
grand trafic’ (Rennard, 1929). Cotton was of much less consequence; and 
indigo regarded as being very unremunerative. One early attempt was made 
by the Compagnie to introduce sugar cane cultivation and milling into 
Martinique, after contact between a Dutch company and one of their 
managers, Trezel; but this failed, as also did several subsequent attempts 
(Crouse, 1940). 

By 1645, many of those smaller islands formerly left unoccupied by the 
Spanish, or under Carib control, had been settled at least in name by the 
French, English and Dutch. Barbados and St Kitts were by far the most 
pre-eminent among them. Taken as a whole, they were beginning to loom 
large in importance in the plans for New World settlement of all three home 
governments, and this is reflected in the scale of their population growth, 
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Table 4.4 Estimated population of selected colonies in the Americas, 1629 
and 1642 


Population 
Colony 1629 1642 
Newfoundland c 100 
New England 500 40,000 
New Netherlands 270 
Virginia 2,500 9,000 (inc. Maryland) 
Bermuda 2,000 
St Kitts 3,000 20,000 
Nevis 150 10,000 
Barbados 1,400 40,000 
Guadeloupe none 9,000 
Quebec 100 300 
Acadia 150 200 


especially when compared to that of other colonies in the Americas (Table 
4.4). Their increasing significance is also demonstrated in the emergence of 
new trade patterns between the emerging colonies, and particularly between 
those in the West Indies and those in North America. 


The beginnings of North American—West Indian trade 


Very gradually, from the 1630s onwards, trading contacts between North 
American and West Indian settlements were built up, to the mutual 
advantage of both. New Englanders required salt for fish preservation, and 
(later) cotton for their clothing industry, while West Indians came to 
appreciate New England softwood timber (especially pine) as a construc- 
tion material, and salted codfish as an essential foodstuff for servants and 
slaves. At first commodity movement was strictly two-way, directly north— 
south and vice versa; but then New England shipmasters expanded this 
pattern to take in the Canary Islands and Madeira on their southward 
voyage as well, mainly with the aim of capturing some of the lucrative wine 
trade between these territories and points west (Bridenbaugh & Briden- 
baugh, 1972). Later, other foodstuffs were also sent from New England, 
including salt beef, salt pork, maize and wheat, along with some live cattle. 
Prior to 1645, such trade was always on a restricted scale, and it only 
developed into full flood after the emergence of sugar cane and its 
by-products as major West Indian export commodities subsequent to this 
year. 
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The situation in 1645 


Somewhat against the odds, the new settlements of the English, French and 
Dutch in the Lesser Antilles, and in the islands north of the Venezuelan 
coast, managed to survive and prosper in the uncertain years between 1624 
and 1645. Unlike the Hispanic ventures which preceded them, they had no 
grand design other than the basic notion of the founding of economically 
self-sufficient, crop-growing colonies, a concept which was almost entirely 
original. They also had no official government backing for the most part, 
other than minimal lip-service expressing support; and most of the funding 
came from individual traders and merchants. The Spanish, and ultimately 
the Caribs, the latter retaining control of most of the Windward Islands, 
were hostile to them. The settlers had no previous experience of agri- 
culture, or even of sustained land clearance, in tropical environments. It is 
small wonder that their progress was often slow and muddled, and the 
continued existence of the colonies themselves frequently in doubt. Institu- 
tions of settlement — the system of land grants, indenture, and indeed 
slavery — sometimes appear to have played a more dominant role in their 
development than individuals; yet often it was the latter —e.g., James Drax, 
William Hilliard and James Holdip in Barbados — who set them off on a 
new, rewarding tack, by introducing new capital, new crops, and new 
techniques of cultivation and crop processing. All the colonies were 
inherently exploitative of the environment, and scant attention (if any) was 
paid to preserving the quality of the land. 

For all settlers, the major problem throughout the period was one of 
adaptation to the new conditions in which they found themselves. Some 
were unable to do so, and died, or became a foot-loose, vagrant population; 
and a few prospered immensely. But most struggled to make sense of their 
new situation, for almost nothing previously learnt in Europe was directly 
applicable to it. In the long term, all were forced to use indian techniques 
and indian life styles to survive, even though the indians themselves were a 
group of people who were largely disdained. The utilisation of indian land 
clearance methods such as ring-barking, and of indian digging sticks in 
agriculture, was accepted without question. Indian foods became staples, 
and indian crops such as tobacco and cotton their main exports. Indian-style 
huts were used as shelter, indian hammocks for sleeping, and indian canoes 
for much of the intra-island transportation system; also, indian alcoholic 
beverages were drunk, and often liked, in place of the preferred wine, cider 
and ale of settlers’ homelands. A further adaptation was that the new 
European immigrants had to learn to live with each other, in communities 
which were essentially polyglot, English, Irish, French, Dutch, non- 
conformists, Anglicans and Catholics often sharing the same small town or 
district, while at the same time subjecting themselves to the frequently strict 
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conditions of colonisation laid down by home governments. In view of these 
several and considerable hurdles which early settlers had to overcome, it is 
quite astonishing that they managed to produce a cash-crop economy and a 
trading network which evolved technically, commercially and relatively 
quickly into some considerable degree of sophistication. Thus, while 
tobacco cultivation needed little more than a small patch of fresh land, 
continued hoeing to keep down weeds, and subsequent harvesting, both 
cotton and indigo demanded much more in the way of careful preparation 
and processing; and as the latter two crops began to be grown more widely 
in the 1630s and 1640s in response to European wishes, so did the financial 
success of the main settlements become increasingly assured. 

In several important respects, the year 1645 marks a significant time 
divide in the developing economy and geography of the West Indies. The 
white population of the new northwest European plantations of the Lesser 
Antilles was close to its peak, never to be surpassed, for thereafter white 
servant immigration subsided, and eventually ceased entirely, while at the 
same time servants who were already in the islands began to emigrate to 
other, less crowded parts of the Americas. After 1645, and until emancipa- 
tion, the predominant element in West Indian population came to be that of 
black African slave groups. The year also marks the end of the experimen- 
tal, preliminary phase of plantation settlement, in which several commercial 
crops were grown, at times on a competitive basis; subsequently, one new 
commercial crop, the sugar cane, came to dominate over all others, at first 
in the Lesser Antilles, and then widely elsewhere in the region. 
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‘Men are so intent upon planting sugar that they had rather buy food at very deare 
rates than produce it by labour, so infinite is the profitt of sugar workes after once 
accomplished.’ 


A correspondent to Governor Winthrop, 1647 


‘It became a flourishing colony by the great encouragement of the Dutch . . . its value 
in 1643 not one-seventeenth what it was in 1666.’ 


Colonel Modyford, letter to home government, 1666, in respect of 
Barbados 


‘As we passed along near the shoare, the plantations appear’d to us one above 
another’. 


Richard Ligon, c 1647, concerning the leeward coast of Barbados 


Sugar cane, a tall, strong and sturdy perennial grass cultigen is, with its C4 
photosynthetic pathway (Moore, 1981), particularly well suited to seasonal, 
lowland Caribbean environments, and usually thrives, provided that ade- 
quate care is attached to its cultivation. A reasonably high intake of water | 
(1,250 mm per year as a minimum) is required for its main growth period, 
and then a dry, sunny season to encourage the relatively slow natural 
process of cane sweetening. In West Indian terms, this means that it is best 
planted between August and November, when most of the rains fall, 
allowed to develop and mature over the next 14 to 18 months, and then 
harvested between January and May-June within the subsequent dry 
season. It can succeed in most soils, as long as they are sufficiently deep and 
fertile. A slight slope, to improve sub-surface drainage and the removal of 
excess surface moisture, also favours the crop. One early commentator 
noted explicitly that it was always most successful in ‘light, spongy deep 
soils, which lie exposed to the sun during the whole time of his shining, and 
have just descent enough to carry off the rain water’ (Anon, 1752). Unlike 
most other commercial cultigens in the region, the creole variety of 
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Saccharum officinarum which was used on estates throughout the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and which had been previously raised by 
the Spanish in Espajiola and Puerto Rico and by the Portuguese in Brazil 
(p. 125), was further remarkably free from pests and diseases, a decided 
advantage to those who put their capital into its promotion. 

The settling of sugar cane into the plantation system of the Lesser Antilles 
by northwest European nations took place at a time of rapidly rising 
demand for it in home-country markets, a demand which could not possibly 
be met by the existing areas of production, which still were predominantly 
Brazil, the Canary Islands, and Sicily (Deerr, 1949; Pares, 1960). One 
manifestation of this was the replacement of honey by sugar as the main 
sweetener in much of northwest Europe during the first two decades of the 
seventeenth century, so much so that many of the old recipes, in which the 
use of honey had been deemed to be essential, were in danger of becoming 
lost (Montagu, 1848, quoting Francis Bacon). In particular, in England, 
new comestibles like jams and jellies, made with sugar from the fruit of 
recently introduced tree crops, such as apples, pears, plums and apricots, 
were extremely popular (Tryon, 1700). With this change in culinary custom 
in mind, it was perhaps inevitable that the possibilities for a renewed and 
expanded phase of West Indian agricultural development in sugar cane 
came to be examined by the entrepreneurs of the day. In the event, most of 
the likely financial backing for such ventures was located initially within the 
merchant houses of London; and it was from there that it was directed 
towards two islands specifically, Barbados and, to a much lesser extent, 
Nevis. Since it was in Barbados that the economic and environmental 
consequences of the introduction of this crop were most keenly felt, it is to 
this island that attention is especially drawn within this chapter. 


Establishment of sugar cane estate agriculture in Barbados: prerequisites 


Although South American Arawak indians had brought sugar cane into 
Barbados from the ‘wild’ coast of Guyana in 1627, at the request of the first 
English colonists (p. 153), it is quite clear from the documentary evidence 
that the commercial possibilities of this cultigen had not then been taken 
up:! no cane entered into the list of exports from English islands at this time, 
and indeed it was never planted widely, eventually being discarded. The 
situation parallels closely the circumstances surrounding the initial lack of 
interest displayed in cane, following its arrival in Spanish Espafola from 
Gomera during 1493 (p. 104). 

Its reintroduction as a potential item of trade was achieved in essence by a 
Dutch sea captain, Peter Brewer of North Holland, in 1637, and also, on a 
much more practical scale, by the wealthy planter James Holdip (p. 158) 
two years later; but little further note of it was taken even then, settlers’ 


minds being focussed at the time more on the potential profits which could 
be gained from cotton cultivation (Scott, c 1667; Anon, 1741) than on any 
new product. Indeed, not until the middle years of the 1640s was the idea of 
commercial cane growth sympathetically examined on a broader scale, with 
the encouragement of the London merchants and as the profits from cotton 
began to decline, and a search undertaken for a suitable agricultural model 
through which cane might be implanted into the island’s economy. Two 
convenient models were available for consideration, that of the Spanish in 
Espanola, and that of the Portuguese in Brazil. In point of fact, no serious 
attempt was made to examine the technologically backward cane pro- 
duction methods of the former, and indeed it may have been politically 
impossible to have done so at that juncture. Instead, interested parties 
turned their deliberations towards a study of the very much more efficiently 
run, and much larger estate complexes of Brazil (Fig. 5.1), for the acqui- 
sition of the necessary expertise. Nothing less than the total transfer of an 
entire sugar-producing agricultural system to the Lesser Antilles came to be 
envisaged by proponents of the new crop and, in the event, three major 
elements participated: the Portuguese—Brazilian planters themselves, as the 
presiding experts of cane production; an entrepreneurial group which, as it 
happened, was English and came largely from Barbados; and the Dutch, as 
middlemen, financiers, traders and, not least, the contemporary political 
masters in Brazil (p. 141). 
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The Pernambuco model of sugar cane production 


The intrinsic features of Brazilian sugar cane agriculture may perhaps be 
usefully reviewed here. Cane production techniques in Brazil had initially 
been derived from Madeira, during the latter half of the sixteenth century; 
and indeed it was the transfer of production from that island to the South 
American mainland which led fairly quickly thereafter to the abandonment 
of cane as a major crop there. From 1600, the main economic staple of | 
Madeira came to be no longer sugar, but wine. Within Brazil, cane first was 
grown close to Pernambuco. The Madeiran—Pernambucan concept of sugar 
estates was that they should operate if at all possible under a share-cropping 
system, in which the owner (senhor de engenho) most commonly leased his 
land to a number of smaller planters (Javradores), in return for a previously 
arranged proportion of the sugar which they produced: the /avradores 
would normally expect to receive between one-third to two-fifths of the 
sugar, the remainder and the by-products going to the owner. Each lavrador 
worked c 60 ha, and the majority of estates had from five to ten lavradores 
working thereon, each utilising additionally the labour of slaves brought 
over from Africa. On each holding, about 20 slaves were required to plant, 
weed, harvest and carry the canes to the owner’s mill; and under such 
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Fig. 5.1 The sugar-growing districts of Brazil during the 1640s 


conditions, the holding might be expected to produce c 160 t of sugar each 
year, a proportionately greater yield than that obtained from similar estates 
in Espanola (p. 125). Smaller-scale landowners, who did not partition out 
their land under a share-cropping system, and who were unable to erect a 
mill themselves, since they lacked the necessary financial backing to do so, 
were nevertheless able to participate in these arrangements to some extent, 
in that they could take their cane to the nearest mill owner for processing, 
on the understanding that they would relinquish 50% of the processed sugar 
so produced, in payment of milling expenses. 

Under the Dutch occupancy of Pernambuco, between 1636 and 1645, 
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Sephardic Jews had been sent out from Europe generally to enhance trading 
facilities, and to rationalise the importation of slave labour for sugar estates. 
They also introduced some significant milling innovations, which raised 
both the quality and efficiency of cane production. As noted previously 
(p. 114), the effective use of the mill is always a key factor in the 
manufacture of high-quality sugar, and one which the Spanish in Espafiola 
never fully came to terms with. In Brazil, sugar mills always were designated 
by the term engenho, a word which initially had been used to describe solely 
the building in which the cane-crushing rollers were housed, but which in 
time came to refer to all buildings associated with the milling process: 
eventually, it came to be more all-embracing a term than its Spanish 
counterpart, ingenio. But the core area of any engenho inevitably was the 
space occupied by the mill rollers. During this period, engenho owners in 
Brazil began to experiment with three-roller mills, in an adaptation of the 
two-roller variety utilised in Espafiola; and this represented a major 
technical advance, which was designed to add substantially to the ease and 
completeness of cane juice extraction from the harvested cane stalks 
(Fig. 5.2). Although the origins of the three-roller mill are still unclear, 
there seems to be little doubt that it was first employed widely within the 
Pernambuco region at this time (Cespedes, 1974; Galloway, 1977). It was 
powered usually either by oxen or by water. Cane stalks were passed 
through the rollers twice, being guided in by slaves, the stalk residues or 
bagasse (bagaco) subsequently going as fuel into the boiling-house furnace, 
or as animal feed. Succeeding stages of sugar production — the reduction of 
the cane juice by boiling it into a thick syrup, the skimming-off of 
impurities, the separation of the syrup through cooling in inverted earthen- 
ware cones, into crystals and molasses, the latter being allowed to drain 
away, and then a repetition of the procedure until the crystals were 
adequately purified — are essentially similar to those formerly described for 
Espafiola (p. 113). Both muscovado and white sugar were produced in 
Brazil, and shipped to Europe for further refining. Two other by-products, | 
neither of which had been widely observed previously, also came to be of 


some contemporary consequence in Pernambuco. One was a crudely 
fermented juice, which was obtained from the skimmings of the boiling cane 
syrup, was known as garapa, and was consumed largely by slaves. The 
other, of an equally high alcohol content, but much more skilfully refined, 
was a distilled liquid taken from molasses termed agua ardente, or eau de 
vie, an early form of rum; and this was much favoured by planters and estate 
owners alike. It was also widely utilised by Dutch slave traders across the 
Atlantic (who had taken over from the Portuguese in Sao Tome and Luanda 
in 1641) as a means of lowering the defences of native Africans, and thus 
more easily acquiring their human cargo. 

Inevitably, it was understood in Pernambuco, as in Espanola, that once a 
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Fig. 5.2 The three-roller sugar mill of Brazil (redrawn from de Rochefort, 1665) 


labour force had been secured, most sugar estates were to be as self- 
sufficient as possible. In this part of Brazil, the vast majority of holdings 
were surrounded by tropical seasonal forest, and this provided timber for 
building, for fuel, and for the manufacture of most implements: and food 
requirements were ensured by the establishment of plots of vegetables, 
roots and tree crops, set within cane land. Normally, estates came to be 
dominated by two large structures, the planter’s house and the engenho, 
both of which were located close to the centre of the property, and of these 
the engenho was usually the larger structure, most frequently being built 
lengthwise down a slope so as to encourage the gravity flow of cane juice 
during the milling procedure. Elsewhere, the huts of slaves were widely 
scattered. Almost all slave huts were thatched, as also were many of the 
smaller estate houses: but a few of the larger houses were roofed by shingles 
or, more ostentatiously, by imported Dutch tiles, though the high costs of 
transportation both within and to the colony (Bridenbaugh & Bridenbaugh, 
1972; Flory & Smith, 1978) made this latter option a relatively rare 
affectation. 

Under the trading facilities offered by the Dutch, this model of cane 
production (Fig. 5.3) came to be immensely profitable, both for individual 
plantation owners, and for the Pernambuco region as a whole. Between 
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Fig. 5.3 The Pernambuco model of sugar-cane production 


1638 and 1645, Brazil rose to a pre-eminent position in the Atlantic 
sugar trade, exporting an average of c 23,300 t of sugar each year (Boxer, 
1957). 


Transfer into Barbados 


Few of the details of transfer of this sugar cane production model into 
Barbados are known, for many of the records relating to this time have been 
destroyed through fire, or neglect. Fire, for example, caused the loss of 
many of the early government papers relating to this event, along with 200 
buildings, in Bridgetown on 2 February 1659 (and it was in direct con- | 
sequence of this that a small fire-fighting crew of 100 planters wasformedin | 
the island for the first time). But from the documents which remain, it is 
clear that it was those enterprising planters, who had reaped considerable 
financial rewards from the founding of cotton estates in the 1630s (p. 158), 
who also were the first to turn their attention towards the economic 
possibilities arising out of the development of sugar cane agriculture, 
particularly when cotton prices began to fall in the 1640s. After James | 
Holdip had made two unsuccessful attempts to grow cane commercially, in | 
1639 and 1642, the wealthy James Drax, using his Dutch contacts both in 
Europe and Brazil, then brought out the details of the design pattern of a 
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three-roller mill, and a set of furnace coppers from Pernambuco, all of 
which he introduced directly into the island. Following this, a period of crop 
experimentation ensued; but certainly by 1644, Drax had planted, pro- 
duced, milled and sold enough sugar from his Barbados estates to have been 
able to pay for the purchase of 34 additional negro slaves in that commodity, 
rather than in the then more common exchange ‘currencies’ of tobacco or 
cotton. The only other Barbadian planter to use sugar in financial trans- 
actions during 1644 was William Hilliard, who had also made a good deal of 
money previously out of cotton; and there is little doubt that Hilliard and 
Drax were the true forerunners of all those who very quickly thereafter 
began to follow their example. Some time later, it was alleged that these two 
planters had tried to keep secret for a while the details of cane growth and 
sugar manufacture, so as to gain a competitive advantage (Southey, 1827), 
but even had they done so (and the evidence is unclear), the necessary 
expertise soon came to be widely available, at a price, from the representa- 
tives of Dutch trading intermediaries in Bridgetown. Also, within the 
succeeding year (1645), techniques of cane production and processing could 
be gained as well from a group of Sephardic Jews, formerly resident in 
Pernambuco and skilled in sugar refining, who trickled into Barbados 
following their expulsion on religious grounds from Brazil, as Portuguese— 
Catholic control over that territory was regained. All in all, it was surely no 
accident that the impetus towards cane cultivation in this island, at the 
expense of all other crops, accelerated rapidly that year. By 1646, Barbados 
was said to be ‘full of sugar’ (Winthrop Papers v, 83-4); and virtually 
without exception, the larger landholders were growing the crop in 1647. By 
1650, the sale of sugar cane products had raised the value of exports from 
the island to over £3 million, an astonishing figure for that period. 

But despite this early success, the new commodity brought with it many 
wide-ranging problems, of an economic, social, cultural and environmental 
nature. It was never an easy crop to grow optimally, involving a magnum 
leap in sophistication of the necessary agricultural techniques, even com- 
pared to those already practised on cotton and indigo estates (p. 159): 
Pares’ (1960) view that it was simple to raise is unfounded. Its demands on 
environmental resources were such that difficulties were experienced in the 
adequate clearance and preparation of land and, in time, the maintenance 
of its quality. Also, the subtleties of cane processing were not always fully 
appreciated, so that the final product proved at times to be disappointing. 
On many of the smaller estates, hairline financing led to a severe shortage of 
capital; and political and legal interference could interrupt development as 
well. Marketing impediments had to be overcome, and an expanded labour 
force settled into the framework of society. Furthermore, the whole 
concept of share-cropping, as formulated in Pernambuco, was alien to the 
ideals of contemporary English culture. Fairly quickly, these several 
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hurdles gave rise to some evolution away from the original rationale and 
design of the Pernambuco sugar complex, as it came to be fitted more neatly 
into its new environment. The ways and means through which modifications 
to it were achieved are considered below. 


The emergence and evolution of the Barbados sugar estate complex 


Acquisition of estate land: practical, legal and financial considerations 


One of the major lessons learnt by cane growers in Pernambuco had been 
that of economy of scale: the best and most profitable results from the 
cultivation of sugar cane, a crop which always demanded an initially large 
financial input, and not insignificant subsequent amounts of cash to main- 
tain good field conditions, accrued from estates of a reasonably large size. 
On the other hand, mill capacities of necessity imposed some restraints on 
the extent of individual properties, so that it was unusual to find plantations 
of greater than 600 ha. For Barbados, with its small land area, the 
knowledge that at least in theory all of this territory had been taken up by 
settlers in 1645 (although in view of the difficulties of forest clearance, a 
good deal of it had, in point of fact, been left undisturbed and unoccupied), 
and the presence of a considerable landless, but land-hungry white popu- 
lation (p. 151), meant that estates on such a scale were less likely to be 
realised. Nevertheless, some increase in the overall mean size of 
Barbadian properties had to be secured, if sugar cane cultivation was to 
become an effective and profitable crop. For potential owners of the new 
sugar estates in Barbados in 1645, land might be acquired, or existing 
properties enlarged in one of two ways, either by means of directly 
purchasing blocks of untouched forest land which lay beyond the existing 
fringes of settlement; or, continuing the trend which had formerly 
become apparent during the 1630s and early 1640s among cotton 
growers (p. 159), by buying up, for purposes of amalgamation, a number 
of small, relatively unprofitable, and usually only partly developed 
estates, in which either tobacco or cotton was customarily raised. 

Of these two options, the first appears to have been exercised extremely 
quickly, once Drax and Hilliard had demonstrated the large profits which 
could be made from cane, for it was only from monies on such a scale that 
the expense involved in forest clearance could rapidly be recouped. 
Although records of land acquisition in the non-settled zone of the island at 
this time have largely been lost, evidence of the clearing which followed is 
available, and the chronology of this is precise. In 1645 (Fig. 5.4), most 
’ Barbadian estates were still located close to the coastline, except for those 
in the exceptionally fertile St George valley (which stretches inland to the 
east-northeast away from Bridgetown), and in a few, relatively isolated 
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Fig. 5.4 Forest clearance in Barbados, 1645 to 1665 (redrawn from Watts, 1966b) 


spots elsewhere; and most of the interior had been left alone. The immense 
difficulties inherent in opening up this central area already have been 
detailed for the pre-1645 period (p. 155): yet despite the fact that the tools 
ascribed to forest removal did not change subsequent to this year, large 
sections of timber in the unsettled zone began to be clear-felled, and the 
stumps levered out of the ground and burnt, very shortly afterwards, in 
order to make way for sugar estates. The implications of this to the 
then-existing labour force were profound, for there seems no doubt that it 


 § 
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was worked much more intensively than formerly, and even to the point of 
death in many instances, in the accomplishment of this task. Although no 
direct evidence has been forthcoming thus far from Barbados, it is also 
likely that much of this undertaking was assigned to the large number of 
negro slaves then arriving in the island (p. 151); and indeed contemporary 
parallels for the use of black slaves in this way have been documented for 
cacao plantations along the northern coast of South America from the 1630s 
onwards (Ferry, 1981). 

Everywhere, a similar strategy of forest removal was adopted. The most 
valuable timber trees and dyewoods were logged out first (cf the pre-1645 
situation, p. 155), some entering into external trade: Ligon (1657), for 
example, noted that both the fustic (Chlorophora tinctoria) and the lignum 
vitae (Guaiacum officinale) were still being exported as dyewoods at this 
time. Following this, trees of secondary quality were felled, including the 
now-extinct mastick (Mastichodendron sloaneanum), the whitewood (Tab- 
ebuia pallida) and the small ironwood (Bunchosia nitida), the latter having 
especially hard timber which, in addition to its pre-1645 uses (p. 155), 
began also to be chosen for the construction of mill rollers; and, finally, the 
remainder then was largely destroyed en bloc. By these several means, 
much of the forest in the central part of the island had been cut out by 1650 
(Watts, 1966b), although bits and pieces of it were preserved, either at the 
order of parish councils (Schomburgk, 1848; Vestry of St Michael, 1947), or 
as estate woodlots, or simply because of difficulties of access to it. After 
1661, a renewed phase of deforestation was instigated, partly to increase 
still further the acreage placed under cane, and partly to meet the growing 
demands for fuel for the sugar-milling process, as estates grew in number 
and size. By 1665, all but the most isolated patches of forest, on steep gully 
sides, had been cleared; and the landscape of the island had, for the first 
time, become a predominantly open one, in which sugar estates were the 
preponderant element. No reference to native woodland, other than the 
one, now-preserved 20 ha remnant of seasonal rain-forest at Turner’s Hall 
Wood (Plate 5.1) exists after this date, and a report of 1667 emphasised the 
almost complete lack of tall timber at that time: ‘at the Barbados all the 
trees are destroyed, so that wanting wood to boyle their sugar, they are 
fore’d to send for coales from England’ (Anon, 1667). 

The sheer scale of this first-order change in the landscape also meant, of 
course, that one of the foundations of the Pernambuco model of cane 
production, namely that estates should be as self-contained as possible in | 


terms of their timber-supply, did not long survive the practicalities of life in 
Barbados; and the speed with which this was effected had important 
ramifications too for the physical and biological environment (p. 219). 
Records of the amalgamation of older, smaller holdings at this time are 
also scanty although, according to Pares (1960), it is likely that this was a 
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fairly common event. As examples, the Holdip brothers, Gerard Hawtayne 
and Christopher Codrington all were among those who founded major 
sugar estates in this way, as too was a Captain Waterman, who told John 
Scott that his unusually large property (in excess of 800 acres, or 323.8 ha) 
had at one time been held separately by more than 40 settlers (Scott, 
c 1667). Additionally, between December 1646 and July 1647, the Noell 
brothers made a series of purchases of small estates in St James parish, five 
former owners being listed, which led to the establishment of a sugar 
plantation, 56.5 acres (22.8 ha) in size. And, in 1648, William Hilliard 
observed that one-half of the 140 acre (56.7 ha) Kendall estate had 
previously been held by seven planters (Deeds, Recopies, Barbados Record 
Office III, 618). 

Whichever way land had been acquired and, if necessary, cleared of its 
remaining timber, the costs of actually setting up a sugar-producing 
property thereafter still were far from being insignificant. Richard Ligon 
(1657) has given some useful details for the period between 1647 and 1650. 
He estimated that the essential, initial expenditure on an ‘average’ sugar 
estate in Barbados at this time was as follows: £1,000 for land, buildings, 
slaves and servants; £100 in linen cloth (canvas and kentings, for shirts, 
drawers, smocks and petticoats for slaves and servants); £100 in woollen 
cloth; £25 on Monmouth caps; £40 on Irish rugs, and stockings; £50 on shoes 
and boots; £15 on gloves; £30 on hats and bands; and £20 on black ribbon for 
mourning. The latter item is perhaps of especial interest, reflecting the 
expected and actual continuing high death rates in the island (p. 214). The 
overall total of £1,380 seems modest when compared with other contempo- 
rary expenditure quotations: for instance, estates of the size owned by 
Hilliard (495 acres, or 220.4 ha, at maximum) called for a capital outlay of 
£14,000 over three years. Ligon also suggested that the most cost-effective 
way of buying into sugar estates in Barbados would have been to purchase 
an established estate, complete with resident labour and equipment, if one 
could be found; but, under the prevailing conditions, chances of obtaining 
such an estate were extremely slim. 

For most potential planters, the whole question as to how sugar estates in 
Barbados were to be financed was a worrying and intriguing one, the more 
so after land prices had rocketed subsequent to 1645, for few had the 
resources of a Drax, or a Hilliard. The value of estate land rose from c £0.50 
per acre in 1640 to ten times that figure in 1646; and between 1646 and 1648, 
some good-quality holdings in accessible districts were exchanging hands, 
complete with buildings, sugar mill, stock and labour, at rates of from £18 to 
£45 per acre (Dunn, 1972). At such valuations, only a few planters were 
likely to be able to afford the direct purchase of a complete estate, as Ligon 
had recommended. Among those who could were immigrants from wealthy 
properties in the home country, especially after 1648, when the English 
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Civil War had been concluded; and these were expatriates from both the 
Cavalier and Roundhead sides, many of whom derived especially from the 
counties of Cornwall, Devon, Staffordshire, Surrey, Middlesex, Suffolk 
and Kent (Frere, 1768; Harlow, 1925). Most other planters had to borrow 
money in order to become established, and this was forthcoming, as ever, 
largely from the Dutch traders resident in Bridgetown. In writing of their | 
activities, Scott (c 1667) noted that the Dutch, ‘that are great encouragers 
of plantacions, did at the first attempt of makeing sugar give great credit to 
the most sober inhabitants, and upon the unhappie Civill Warr, that brake 
out in England, they managed the whole trade in our Westerne collonies, 
and furnished the island with negroes, coppers, stills and all other things 
appertaining to the ingenios for makeing of sugar and that were any other 
way necessary for their comfortable subsistence’; and Thomas (1690) 
further indicated that they ‘did give credit to those islanders, as well as they 
did to the Portugalls in Brasile, for black slaves, and all other necessaries for 
planting, taking as their crops throve, the sugar they made; thus with light 
but sure gains, they nourisht the industrious and consequently improving 
planters, both before and during the Civill Warrs in those islands’. Security 
for the loans, which were at least always technically available from the 
Dutch, could also be a further problem, for many of the smaller land- 
owners, who wished to expand their properties in order to develop a sugar 
estate, could not offer sufficient collateral to receive this credit; and they 
were encouraged to sell out to those who could. One possible escape from 
this latter course of action was to form a partnership, through which two or 
more of the smaller landowners would agree to build, and run between 
them a larger sugar estate; and indeed, joint ownerships such as this were 
fairly common in the initial phase of sugar estate formation in Barbados. 

Once they had become established, by far the greatest expense in the 
successful maintenance of a sugar estate then was the annual replacement 
and replenishment of its human and animal work force which, according to 
Ligon (1657), amounted to c 37% of all out-goings (see also Barrett, 1965). 
An interesting point which has been explored by Dunn (1972) is that the 
scale of these costs were such that, for most planters, they effectively 
restricted the size of their estates, and thus also placed limits on the extent 
of property amalgamation. Estate size was further circumscribed as noted, 
by mill capacity (p. 184). Although in the absence of reliable statistics it is 
difficult to generalise, it seems reasonable to assume, in the light of these 
constraints, that the main size of sugar estates in Barbados prior to 1665 
must have been no more than 50 to 200 acres (20.2 to 80.9 ha): in other | 


words, they were very much smaller than those in Pernambuco. Any 
properties which were conspicuously more extensive than this, such as those 
of Drax (c 700 acres, or 283.4 ha at maximum), Hilliard and Waterman 
(CO 1/21, 170) were exceptional. At the same time, sugar estates generally 
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were much larger than the cotton or tobacco holdings which remained, most 
of which covered only between 5 to 30 acres (2.0 to 12.1 ha). 

Two further sets of external circumstances often complicated the process 
of sugar cane estate development; and both were interlinked to some 
extent. One relates to the question of litigation over plantation boundaries. 
It was the case that in 1645, as previously (p. 147), the boundaries of many 
properties still had not been precisely delineated, especially in that part of 
the island covered by forest, in which exact survey was difficult. This 
problem frequently was compounded by the very vague legal descriptions 
accorded to most holdings caused, at least in part, by usage of the old format 
of abutment: thus, ‘May 1647, to John Thompson ... 15 acres of land 
situate in ye parish of St. Philip situate and lying near Conger Rode, 
abutting on ye land of William Jackson, and the plantation of Francis Green 
and Jo Thompson, fallen as well as unfallen’ (Innes, 1970). In 1648, an Act 
of the Barbados Assembly required all property owners to have their 
boundaries accurately surveyed (Hall, 1764); but, despite this, many 
settlers continued to refuse to recognise the assumed boundary lines 
whenever it suited them to do so, extracting timber, for example, from 
wherever they wished. Abuse of property lines remained a feature of 
Barbadian life at least until 1656 but then, as more and more land was put 
under cane, such infringements began to diminish in number. For many, 
however, an accurate legal confirmation of the exact extent of their 
holdings, and especially of those in the centre of the island, was not received 
until after the Restoration of Charles II in 1660. 

Much more potentially disruptive to the settling of sugar estates overall 
was the changing political scene in England, ripples from which impinged 
upon the West Indies, and Barbados in particular, from time to time. One 
must remember that although the emergence of cane agriculture was 
perhaps the single most important event in the economy of the North 
Atlantic region as a whole at this juncture, its initial effects on home country 
affairs were negligible. More significant in England was the struggle 
between King and Parliament; and in 1645, the country was still heavily 
engaged in the factionalism associated with the Civil War (1642-8). The 
official Barbadian attitude towards this was to remain as neutral as possible, 
since ‘if we should pertake or declare ourselves on eyther side we were 
undone, for against the Kinge we are resolved never to be, and without the 
friendship of the perliment and free trade of London ships we are not able to 
subsist’ (Governor Philip Bell: Hay Mss 21 July 1645; see also Bennett, 
1967). The further unstated aim of the islanders at this time was to ensure 
that they were as free as possible to maintain their trading links with the 
Dutch, and with Amsterdam, the major market for their sugar. But, in the 
event, Barbados inevitably found itself caught up with the Civil War, for a 
while. From 1646, the end of the first part of the War, large numbers of 
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Royalist captives were sent to the island as indentured servants; and at the 
same time both Cavalier and Roundhead officers arrived, with capital, to 
seek their fortunes on the new estates (p. 187). Between them, these groups 
began to upset the local balance of political power, undermining the island’s 
neutral stance, and turning it into a zone of conflict. The newcomers were 
the most active contestants in this struggle, and among them Humphrey 
Walrond and his brother, and a Colonel Byam were pre-eminent on the 
Royalist side (see N. Darnell Davis, 1887, for a full list of contestants). 
Eventually these latter gained the upper hand; and when William Wil- 
loughby reached the colony in 1650, claiming to have a royal commission 
from the King in exile, as the new Governor, they pronounced themselves, 
and the colony as a whole, subject to Charles Stuart as the rightful King of 
England. They also branded 20 prominent planters, Drax among them, as 
‘rebel factors’, who had maintained commercial links with England 
throughout the War, bringing them to trial and fining them on evidence of 
treachery which was at best dubiously attained (Foster, 1650). These 
several activities stimulated a further crisis for, at the War’s end, the new 
Commonwealth government under Cromwell (1649-53) could not be 
expected to tolerate the Royalist faction in Barbados for any length of time, 
especially when the island under Willoughby came to be committed to 
extending its trading links with England’s main merchant rivals, the Dutch. 
In 1651, Cromwell sent a fleet under the command of Sir George Ayscue to 
bring Barbados back under direct English control, and in so doing to 
enforce also new regulations against trading with the Dutch, which had 
been enacted in the Navigation Act of that year.” Arriving off Bridgetown, 
Ayscue seized 12 unladen Dutch merchantmen, and subjected the island to 
a trade blockade; but he did not have the military resources to subdue the 
strong Royalist contingent on land, although some fighting did take place, 
and a small number of estates were damaged (Egerton Mss 2395, 52; Frere, 
1768). . 

This stalemate was broken in June 1652, when a majority of the colonists, 
led by a politically moderate group of planters, among whom Thomas 
Modyford and Peter Colleton were notably conspicuous, came to terms 
with Ayscue, effectively accepting the overall political control of the 
English parliament, and the replacement of Willoughby by a new, Crom- 
wellian governor, Daniel Searle, in return for a promise that their rights to 
land ownership would be confirmed, that they would have a large measure 
of self-determination in the regulation of their affairs, and that they would 
be able to continue trading with the Dutch. On this last point, the home 
government reneged whenever possible; but by and large, for the 
remainder of the 1650s, Barbados once again became politically peaceful 
after this agreement, and the islanders settled down to make more sugar. 
One other beneficial consequence of these events was that an influential 
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Barbadian sugar lobby, led by Drax, set itself up on a semi-permanent basis 
in London, so as to protect its interests at the seat of home government. 
Following the Restoration of Charles I in 1660, much of the relative 
political and economic independence which Barbados had renegotiated in 
the Cromwellian period, then was surrendered (Thornton, 1956). Under 
Charles, a further, stricter Navigation Act (1660) than that passed in 1651 
specifically prevented foreign factors from operating in the ports of English 
colonies, and also introduced a harsh mercantilist view of trade, in which 
brown and white sugar and other goods? from Barbados and other overseas 
possessions were to be carried to English ports in English ships, direct 
contact with European ports (in particular, Amsterdam) being ruled out 
entirely. Moreover, goods which the planters required were to be bought 
solely on the English market: as one subsequent commentator put it, the 
force of the Act was that ‘the West Indies must produce what we in England 
want, and want what we produce’ (Whitson & Horsfall, 1948: also Zook, 
1919; Davies, 1957). For Barbadians, the theoretical advantage of these 
tenets was that sugar might be sold in a protected home market but, as often 
happens, the actual effect was a major and immediate fall in the price of the 
commodity (p. 213). Meanwhile, other legislation under the Restoration 
annulled the Carlisle Proprietary Patent, and confirmed most of the land 
purchases that had been made within the island during the previous decade; 
the main exceptions to this were that some estates developed by Cromwell- 
ian planters were confiscated, to be redistributed to Royalists. Barbados 
itself effectively became a true colony, under the direct rule of the Crown, 
for the first time; and ex-Governor Willoughby was encouraged to return, 
from his exile in Surinam, as the first officially appointed Crown Governor. 
In 1663, Willoughby persuaded the Barbadians to accept a 4.5% levy on all 
goods exported from the island as a means of covering the costs of Crown 
administration, in return for which the island’s Assembly was allowed to 
retain some control over its financial, and other local affairs: the settlement 
was designed to give political stability, but at a price. The question as to who 
obtained the better of this agreement has been widely discussed ever since, 
and although Dunn (1972) recently has suggested that the Barbadians made 
a reasonable bargain with the Crown, this is a minority view. Certainly, 
there is no denying the fact that the export levy, which in practice always 
was paid by individual planters, placed a further great strain on the finances 
of those who were striving to expand sugar production within the island. 


Estate design and practice 


Buildings. As in Pernambuco, the plantation buildings necessary for the 
efficient running of sugar estates comprised the plantation house, the mill 
complex, and the huts of the labour force. During the late 1640s and early 
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1650s, most available carpenters, masons and millwrights were fully 
employed in the construction of the mill buildings, and they were paid good 
wages to come from England to do so (Davies, 1666). Houses were of 
secondary consideration: and, in consequence, when Richard Ligon arrived 

in 1647, there was no plantation house on the island which could be | 
categorised as a ‘Great House’ in Brazilian terms, most being small in size, 

badly planned, crudely erected and poorly furnished. 

Accordingly, it was the mill which became the dominant building on ' 
estates at this time. In design, most followed in general terms the model of 
the Dutch sugar mill introduced from Pernambuco by Drax, with its three 
vertical rollers, although with the dearth of surface drainage in Barbados, 
all were initially powered not by water but by animals, predominantly 
horses and oxen. As in Pernambuco too, most coppers and other mill 
accoutrements were imported, directly or indirectly, and certainly at least 
until the Restoration, from Holland. Curiously, despite the Brazilian origin 
of mill design, the Barbadians adopted the Espafiolan name ingenio to 
describe the mills, a cultural anomaly which has not been explained. 

Once settled into estates, a certain amount of experimentation with mill 
design then took place, so as to improve performance. Drax tested the 
relative effectiveness of different sizes of rollers, some of which were as 
little as 5 feet (1.52 m) in length and 1 foot (0.3 m) in diameter, while others 
were 54 inches (1.37 m) in diameter (Dash, 1965; Wailes, 1969-70). Others 
developed the technique of cementing furnace interiors, which helped both 
to conserve the use of fuel, and at the same time ensured that flames could 
not reach the boiling cane syrup, so reducing the danger of mill fires which, 
until then, had been a common hazard of sugar processing (Davies, 1666). 

A range of local, good-quality timber was utilised in the main structure of 
the mill, and the rollers were normally fabricated from ironwood (Buncho- 
sia nitida). The actual pattern of sugar production within it closely resem- 
bled that of Pernambuco. In Barbados, three boilings of each batch of cane 
syrup, placed in copper containers, were required as a preliminary to 
further processing, putting pressure on mill capacity, so that boiling 
continued on a 24-hour basis every day during the height of the harvest 
season (except Sundays), with regular shifts of men, horses and cattle 
alternating every few hours. Sundays were always kept as a day of rest. 
After boiling, the cane syrup was allowed to cool before being placed in clay 
or wooden moulds, and these then were drained for at least one month 
before the crystallising muscovado sugar within was removed. The quality 
of sugar obtained always depended on the care with which these several 
milling processes had been undertaken, and at first this was much reduced 
by several major problems which had to be faced and resolved. Ligon (1657) 
has indicated that not the least of these were ‘the right placing of coppers in 
their furnaces, as also the true way of covering the rollers, with plates or 
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bars of iron’, the latter to gain the maximum amount of juice extraction 
from the squeezed stalks. English ironmasters were encouraged to export 
iron sheaths for such purposes, one of the first to do so being George 
Sitwell, from Renishaw in northeast Derbyshire (Sitwell, 1888). It is clear, 
however, that at the time of Ligon’s arrival, the quality of sugar produced 
in Barbados was generally poor: ‘the sugars they made were but bare mus- 
covadoes, so moist and full of molasses, and so ill cur’d, as they were 
hardly worth the bringing home for England’ (Ligon, 1657). By 1650, 
some planters at least had ‘grown greater proficients both in boyling and 
curing them, and had learnt the knowledge of making them white’ (Ligon, 
1657). But it is unlikely that the manufacture of white sugar was taken up 
widely during this period, and even the quality of muscovadoes seems to 
have continued to vary greatly, prices paid for the latter by merchants in 
Bridgetown having ranged, for example, on a quality basis from £3. 10s 
per cwt to £6 4s. per cwt in the early 1650s (Ligon, 1657). 

As the protective shield of forest was increasingly cut down, and the full 
force of the trade wind began to be felt all over the island, some animal- 
powered mills began to be replaced by the technologically more advanced 
and more efficient windmill. The date of introduction of the first windmill 
into the island is uncertain but, since Ligon was unfamiliar with them, it is 
unlikely to have been prior to 1650. Moreover, for as long as the supply of 
horses and cattle remained steady, it was not really feasible to expect 
planters to invest in a new type of mill, bearing in mind the critical cash 
shortage which existed on most estates. But in 1655 and 1656, an epidemic 
disease resulted in the deaths of large numbers of animals, especially 
horses (p. 198), causing an almost complete disruption to the milling 
process in many parts of the island; and thereafter, a major change in atti- 
tude in favour of windmills may be detected. Subsequently, animal- and 
wind-powered mills were used concurrently in Barbados, certainly until 
after 1665, the age of the windmill par excellence not thoroughly getting 
under way until the eighteenth century (p. 405). Little is known about the 
design of these early windmills, or from whence they were derived 
(Samuel, 1926; Merrill, 1964). 

Placed at some distance away from the plantation house and mill 
complex, servants and slaves who were not on household duties lived in a 
third set of estate buildings, consisting most frequently of wattle or stick 
huts, which were roofed with palm thatch (notably from the native Barba- 
dian cabbage palm, Roystonea oleracea). Furnishings within were always 
sparse and crude, most occupants sleeping in hammocks, or on the earth 
floor. Although it is assumed that these huts were normally grouped 
together to form what in essence was a subsidiary estate ‘village’, we do 
not really yet know what the arrangement of such ‘villages’ might have 
been. 
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Field techniques: the balance between sugar cane and other crops. 
Although often termed a monoculture, the cultivation of sugar cane in 
Barbados between 1645 and 1665 was never monocultural, sensu strictu, for 
all planters grew it in association with other crops, and often retained 
woodlots and/or pastureland as well, where they were able to do so. In this 
way, they again followed original Pernambuco practice. Thus on William 
Hilliard’s estate in 1647, 20 acres (8.1 ha) were under tobacco, and 5 
(2.0 ha) each under ginger and cotton, compared to the 200 acres (80.9 ha) 
set with cane. Hilliard also left 80 acres (32.4 ha) under pasture, and 120 
(48.6 ha) in woodland, also putting 70 acres (28.3 ha) under provision 
crops, among which maize, potatoes, plantains, cassava and bonavist peas 
were the most common, the initial three of these being the first to be planted 
(Ligon, 1657). In 1652, more land on the estate owned jointly by Sir 
Anthony Ashley Cooper and Gerard Hawtayne was under wood than cane: 
out of 205 acres (83 ha), 95 (38.5 ha) were in standing timber, 60 (24.3 ha) 
in cane, 14 (5.7 ha) under pasture, 12 (4.9 ha) under maize, 6 (2.4 ha) in 
plantains, 5 (2.0 ha) under cassava and potatoes, 3 (1.2 ha) under yams, 
and 5 (2.0 ha) ‘runne to ruine’, and presumably eroded (Hawtayne, 1893). 
The potatoes in these instances are sweet potatoes, and not Irish potatoes, 
which were introduced later. Of course, the large amount of land left under 
wood, particularly in the latter case, may simply reflect some tardiness in 
clearance, perhaps due to labour difficulties. Certainly, towards the end of 
the 1650s, and before the slump in sugar prices which followed the 
Restoration (p. 213), more and more land was converted out of wood into 
the planting of cane; but it is unlikely that even by the early 1660s, any 
landholding in the island had more than 70% of its cultivated land in this 
one crop. 

A further feature of the new estates, which also reflected Pernambuco 
custom, was the practice of setting aside some small segments of land, in 
which slaves could produce the vegetables which they favoured, and so 
supplement their generally poor diet. This appears to date from the earliest 
days of cane cultivation. Handler (1972) has noted that two types of slave 
garden may be distinguished, one which was located within slave villages, 
and in which some livestock and poultry might be kept as well; and the other 
more commonly found at some distance away from their habitation. Each 
family head among the slaves came to be entitled to a plot in the latter. 
Chandler (1968) has recorded the continuing existence within Barbados of | 
old place names such as ‘negro field’ and ‘negro ground’, many of which 
mark the former location of these fields: some are ripe for archaeological 
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investigation, but few detailed studies have been undertaken thus far (but 
see Handler & Lange, 1978; and p. 386). Crops grown within slave gardens 
are however known to have included maize, potatoes, cassava, some beans 
and peas, and yams brought over from West Africa: the bonavist pea 
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(sometimes also called the bonavist bean, Lablab niger) further arrived 
from Africa shortly before 1647, and sorghum (Sorghum vulgaris) indirectly 
from thence, by way of Nevis, in 1665 (Anon, 1891). 


Field techniques: cultivation of sugar cane. Techniques of planting, 
tending, weeding and harvesting sugar cane in Barbados came to be 
modified over time, as planters became more expert in its cultivation. 
Whereas Ligon had commented in 1647 that most people then were 
ignorant of the correct planting and harvesting techniques, and the timing of 
harvest, three years later he had to acknowledge that many improvements 
in skill had been made. In 1650, canes were being harvested at 15 months 
after planting: ‘and before, they gathered them at twelve, which was 
disadvantage to the making good sugar, for the liquor wanting of the 
sweetness it ought to have caused the sugars to be lean and unfit to keep’ 
(Ligon, 1657). The first planting method to be utilised, to which Ligon had 
strongly objected, was largely an expedient, appearing to have been derived 
from Arawak indian techniques of cultivation with which, by this time, 
planters were completely familiar (p. 153): ‘their manner was to dig small 
holes, at three-foot distant or thereabouts, and put in plants endwise, with a 
little stooping, so that each plant brought forth not above three or four 
sprouts at the most’ (Ligon, 1657).4 Although in general terms, this was well 
suited to the majority of tropical crops on freshly cleared land, cane raised 
in this way quickly experienced several major problems. For one thing, root 
formation was restricted, to such an extent that roots might not be able to 
support the tall canes under conditions of heavy rain or strong winds, or a 
combination of both; and, of course, the frequency of occurrence of strong 
winds in this island at crop-growth level was increasing all the time, as 
timber came to be removed in ever-greater quantities. If the canes were 
blown down, they then rotted rapidly, or were eaten by the numerous, 
introduced (p. 164) field rats. For another, in the absence of any protracted 
spell of weeding during the first phase of planting (not Arawak practice, it 
should be remembered, p. 59), the spaces left between the canes allowed 
weeds, and especially climbing weeds, to grow in profusion, and the latter in 
particular, using the canes as supports, eventually also tended to drag them 
down to ground level, with similar deleterious results. 

By 1650, the severe difficulties which arose from these several practices 
had led to the replacement of this pattern of planting by another, whose 
origins may be directly traced to the Pernambuco estates. This involved the 
setting of cane in small furrows, and much greater subsequent attention to 
weeding. It was achieved by ‘digging a small trench of six inches broad, and 
as much deep, in a straight line, the whole length of the land you mean to 
plant, laying the earth on one side of the trench as you make it. Then set two 
canes along the bottom of the trench, one by another, and so continue them 
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the whole length of the trench to the land’s end, and cover them with earth 
you laid by; a third, and a fourth, till you have finished all the land you 
intend to plant at that time’ (Ligon, 1657). By planting the canes together in 
rows, a rapid growth pattern was assured, and the estate owner could 
further feel more certain that they would better withstand wind and rain. 
Often the canes in different trenches were planted a few days apart, so as to 
stagger the harvest period and prevent overloading in the mill. One month 
after planting, all the poor canes were replaced, and the land between the 
rows began to be weeded carefully; and it is interesting to note that Ligon 
regarded weeding as being the single most important activity in the 
cultivation routine. At harvest, the canes were cut with hand knives at about 
12.5 cms above ground level, ‘at which time they divide the tops from the 
canes, which they do with the same bills (knives) . . . and then by holding the 
canes at the upper end, they strip off all the blades that grow by the sides of 
the canes, which tops and blades are bound up in faggots, and put into carts 
to carry home’ (Ligon, 1657). Occasionally, a few of the cane stalks were 
kept behind to be utilised as food for pigs, but most were transported 
quickly to the mill. Remnants of the stalks left in the fields were allowed to 
grow back, and so in time produce a further, ratoon cane crop, a practice 
which also came from Brazil. 
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Other design features. Additional minor but functionally important 
features of sugar estate design at this time were concerned particularly with 
the provision of water for humans, animals and crops, a major consider- 
ation on an island largely underlain by Pleistocene coral limestone, and in 
which permanent surface water was, under the then natural conditions, 
virtually non-existent except after severe storms. The rain-water cisterns 
which, prior to 1645 had been built at house sides (p. 166), soon proved to 
be inadequate to supply the much larger numbers of people and animals 
present, following the introduction of cane agriculture. Such cisterns were 
usually kept on, but as a subsidiary water resource only. In their place, some 
wells were sunk, although these were uncommon before 1650: and most of 
the early wells were shallow, less than 20 m deep (Lucas, 1647). But by 
1658, wells and some water pumps were found on most estates, and more 
continued to be built through to 1665 (de Rochefort, 1658). For animals, 
another innovation was the clay-lined pond, or ‘dew pond’, constructed so 
as to catch and store both rain and spring water, which was first utilised on 
estates before 1650: ‘the place in which the pond is set must be low, and 
claye in the bottome; or if it be not naturally of clay, it must be made so... 
about the end of December these ponds are filled, and with the help it hath 
by weekly showers that fall, they continue so, yet sometimes they feel a 
want’ (Ligon, 1657). The concept of such ponds, which were new to the 
West Indies, is undoubtedly English in origin, for they were (and still are) 
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virtually identical to the dewponds which were placed in similar locations on 
the chalk downlands and limestone hills of the homeland. Cattle were 
restrained from standing in these ponds, so as to keep the water reasonably 
clean. 


Plantation animals 


That a large supply of animals was necessary for the milling of cane is a 
feature of the early phase of sugar estate agriculture in the Lesser Antilles 
which has not perhaps been sufficiently appreciated thus far. In Barbados, 
most cane producers at first relied on horses and working cattle (oxen), and 
especially the latter, to provide the power which turned the mill rollers. 
These animals were attached to booms which, when moved, activated a 
system of cog wheels and gears, and eventually the rollers themselves 
(Fig. 5.2); and, during the harvest season, such animals might be worked 
almost continuously. So great was the strain of this labour that many 
animals died directly from it. One contemporary described the situation 
graphically: ‘the mills they now use destroy so many horses that it begors 
[beggars] the planters’ (Whistler, 1654); and it is known that equally large 
numbers of working cattle were lost. In consequence, where they could do 
so, estate owners kept a disproportionately large number of mill animals, 
especially cattle, in an effort to counteract their anticipated rapid demise. 
Thus the entrepreneur Hilliard, in the late 1640s, retained 45 working 
cattle, as compared to only 8 milk cattle, 12 horses and 16 donkeys (Ligon, 
1657). An inventory of Thomas Hathersall’s plantation in St John parish, on 
20 April 1658, included 12 cattle, but only 3 good horses. On Locust Hall 
estate during the same year, only 2 bulls and 2 oxen were listed on 400 acres 
(161.9 ha) of ‘fallen and unfallen’ land, which clearly was in the first phase 
of forest clearance; but by 1663, 30 cattle (2 bulls, 13 working oxen, 4 cows 
and 11 young cattle) were recorded (Lucas Mss 22, 185-6; 23, 74, 181). The 
generally accepted rule for this period was that 5 horses and 8 cattle were 
required for draught purposes for every 100 acres (40.5 ha) under cane 
cultivation, but in point of fact it would appear that on many estates cattle 
were vastly pre-eminent numerically (Stede, 1689). Only a very few cattle 
were bred in the island, most continuing to be imported from the Cape 
Verde Islands and Madeira. 

The supply of horses for draught purposes was always strictly limited. The 
majority were brought over from England, a smaller number coming from 
North America. Government permission to export horses from England 
was not granted officially until after the end of the Civil War in 1648 
(p. 163); and indeed not until 1649 did Cromwell’s Council of State issue the 
first licences to Maurice Thompson and William Penoyre to ship 50 draught 
horses and 50 nags to Barbados, ‘for the service of their sugar works there’ 
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(House of Lords Mss LJ 1x, 49). Thereafter, horses were exported from 
England to Barbados for estate work on a fairly regular basis at least until 
1657, and again from 1663 to 1665 (Table 5.1). However, many were 
unhealthy by the time that they arrived, and most were so weakened by the 
journey that they proved to be extremely vulnerable to disease. During 
1655 and 1656, a particularly virulent epidemic almost destroyed the horse 
population in Barbados, the effects of this seemingly having been accen- 
tuated by continuously heavy rains during these two years; and attempts 
were made to replace the severe losses by greatly increased imports 
(Cal.Col. 1655-6, 451). But the scale of this epidemic was such, and the 
consequences to the sugar milling programme of these two years so 
devastating, that in itself it proved sufficient to stimulate many planters to 
turn to the windmill as an alternative source of power (p. 193), so reducing, 
after the latter year, the overall demand for draught horses. Some, 
however, continued to be needed by those less affluent landholders who did 
not possess the financial wherewithal with which to build the new mills. 
Better quality horses were also imported, being valued throughout this 
period as both military, and prestige animals; and about 1,500 were 
available to the military during Ligon’s visit (Ligon, 1657). Both cattle and 
horses were fed largely on cane tops, although some pasture grasses (e.g., 
the Scotch grass, a Panicum species) had been set for grazing as early as 
1650 (p. 220). 

Among the other useful animals which were present on estates were 
donkeys, camels, pigs and sheep. The transportation of materials on and 
between estates continued to be accomplished almost solely by the small, | 


hard-hoofed Azorean breed of donkey, termed the assinigoe (p. 163). 
Techniques for loading and handling the donkeys had been brought from 
southwest England: ‘we use the fashion of Devonshire ... which is small — 
pack saddles and crookes ... laying upon each crooke a faggot, and one 
atop, so that each assingoe carries his three faggots, and being accustomed | 
to go between the field and the place where they are to unload will of 
themselves make their returns without a guide’ (Ligon, 1657). A short-lived 
challenge to the dominance of donkeys in this work was an experiment in 
the utilisation of African camels which, while as equally surefooted on the 
hard, coral-based tracks which lined the edges of cane fields, could carry 
1,600 Ibs (727.3 kg) weight as compared to the 150-200 Ibs (68.2-90.9 kgs) 
borne by each donkey. Shortly before 1647, camels were considered to be 
notably valuable animals ‘not only for carrying down sugar to the Bridge 
[Bridgetown], but of bringing from thence hogsheads, of wine, beer and 
vinegar’ (Ligon, 1657); and at one stage, some of the wealthier planters 
(e.g., a Captain Higginbottom) owned as many as five. But problems of 
disease, and the absence of an appropriate diet for them, were such that 
they never maintained their health, and rarely lived for any great length of 
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Table 5.1 Horses exported by licence from England to Barbados 1652 to 
1665 


Year No. exported Year No. exported 
1652 210 1663 100 

1653 244 1664 100 

1654 100 1665 50 

1655 360 

1656 930 

1657 40 


Source: Watts, 1963 


time; effectively, the presence of camels in the island did not long survive 
the 1640s. Meanwhile, the representation on Ligon’s map (Fig. 4.5) of 
camels and donkeys as pack animals, with horses as saddle animals, is an 
interesting reminder of some of the perceived priorities for animal usage 
during this initial period of sugar estate development within the island. 

Also maintained on some sugar estates were pigs, these being raised both 
for sale and for home consumption, the quality of Barbadian pork con- 
tinuing to be much esteemed (Penn, 1654); and a few more Guinea sheep 
were brought in. In 1658, 70 sheep were counted on the Mount Standfast 
estate in St John; and in 1664, 50 sheep were present on James White’s 
estate in St James parish (Lucas Mss 22, 181-4; 24, 14). Sheep were fed 
largely on cane tops and Scotch grass, but also from time to time on 
sorghum. Many estates also contained a range of poultry: thus Thomas 
Darrel’s holding in 1647 included 23 turkeys, 30 dunghill fowls and 20 
coneys (Lucas Mss 22, 179). 


Plantation labour 


Two main types of labour were available for owners of the new sugar 
estates: indentured white servants; and black slaves. 


Indentured white servants. The custom of contracting white indentured 
servants for labour on estates, which had been a notable feature of early 
plantation settlement in the Lesser Antilles, survived conspicuously into the 
era of cane cultivation on both French and English islands, so that a steady 
flow of servants was maintained across the Atlantic. Some came willingly, in 
the case of the English islands more often than not from the southwest of 
England, and especially from counties adjacent to Bristol, the prime port of 
enshipment. Contracts for these were similar to those issued prior to 1645 
except that, by the 1650s, the normal period of indenture had been raised to 
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a minimum of four years. But others were less favourably disposed towards | 
making the journey, Among these, the subjects of officially sponsored 
kidnappings,> the transportation of convicted thieves, whores and petty 
criminals, and the sentencing into exile of soldiers made captive in the Civil 
War all added potentially unruly elements to the servant workforce (Smith, 
1647). After the Civil War had ended, many captives from Cromwell’s 
campaigns in Ireland and Scotland also were sent over to Barbados, and 
these too were clearly antithetic to the colony. Between 1649, the date of 

the Drogheda massacre (which marked the beginning of these campaigns), 

and 1655, Barbados received some 12,000 servant prisoners of war, many of 
them from Ireland,° and many more from Scotland. The established pattern 

of transfer in these cases was for the captives to be sold, often en masse, to 
Barbadian agents in England, who then in turn arranged the subsequent 
detailed contractual legalities with individual estate owners, making con- 
siderable amounts of money as they did so. Thus, after the battle of Dunbar 

in 1651, when 9,000 Presbyterian prisoners were taken, many Scots were 
sold to Martin Noell, an agent who also handled Royalist, English and Scots 
captives after the battle of Worcester later that same year. Other prisoners 
were sent out to the island directly, effectively to be auctioned on the open 
market. The overall consequence of these events was that the quality and 
commitment to work of the indentured labour force in Barbados as a whole 

fell very sharply during the first few years of the 1650s and in recognition of 
this, one contemporary complained that while Barbados might be ‘one of 

the richest spotes of ground in the wordell’, it was at the same time ‘the 
dunghill wharone England doth cast forth its rubidge’ (Whistler, 1654). 

But gradually, as calmer politics began to prevail in the home country 
subsequent to 1655, and as the flood of unwilling indentees began to 
subside, attempts to regularise and control the movement of white servants 
across the Atlantic, and to raise their quality, were introduced once again, 
particularly through the use of registers at ports of departure, the purpose of 
which was to ensure that servants did indeed have suitable contracts of : 
employment overseas before they left England. Such registers have proved 
to be important sources of information for the study of the patterns of white 
servant emigration at this time. For example, one kept by the city of Bristol 
from 1654 to 1686, which has been analysed by Dunn (1972), has provided 
records which indicate that between the former year and 1669, just under 
one half of the servants who left that port for the Americas went to the West 
Indies, one half of these in turn going to Barbados. Approximately one 
quarter of these were women, a far greater proportion than in the early 
1640s. After 1660, the rate of servant emigration fell away in response to a 
change in the national mood of the home country, for the idea that England 
was overcrowded, which had been a feature of the years between 1620 and 
1660, and which in itself had actively encouraged a good deal of the 
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outmigration of these years, began to fade as more stable economic and 
political conditions came in, following the Restoration of Charles II; and in 
consequence, far fewer people thereafter felt inclined to seek their fortunes 
overseas. 

Conditions of servant employment in Barbados continued to remain poor 
throughout this period. Most were fed badly, often worked to excess, and 
could be whipped or beaten for even the slightest misdemeanours. No 
doubt, to some extent, this reflected the pressure on land owners to extract 
a profit from their new estates as fast as possible, simply in order to survive; 
but it also emphasises the poor regard with which white servants were held 
throughout the colony at this time. Many planters regarded them merely as 
‘white trash’ (Williams, 1964). There seems little doubt that Barbadian 
estate owners tended to treat their servants much more brutally than would 
have been the case had they been in England; and, in respect of this, 
Bridenbaugh & Bridenbaugh (1972; see also Sheppard, 1974) have pointed 
out that the conditions of service, as laid down in contracts, were at this 
time, and in contrast to the years prior to 1645, often sufficiently loosely 
written, to be capable of a large measure of misuse by unscrupulous 
employers. It is likely that the inhuman conditions under which servants 
were ordered to work gave rise in themselves to a lowered resistance to 
illness, and indirectly raised servant death rates to very high levels on many 
estates. Overall, life expectancy levels for servants accordingly were low. 
As an extreme example of this, Heinrich von Uchteritz, one of a party of 
1300 servant-captives sent out to Barbados in 1652, wrote shortly after- 
wards that he was the sole survivor of the experience of indenture in that 
group (Gunkel & Handler, 1970). Some servants tried to flee the island in 
small boats, although only a few succeeded in doing so (Rivers & Foyle, 
1659; Pitman, 1689). More frequently, forms of resistance to the poor 
treatment meted out to them took the form of open rebellion, or of setting 
fire to cane fields. The most potentially serious and widespread servant 
rebellion took place in 1649, when an island-wide insurrection was dis- 
covered just before it was to be put into full operation, 18 of the 
conspirators subsequently being executed (Ligon, 1657). As security was 
tightened during the troubled years of the early 1650s, direct insurrection 
became a much less feasible proposition, and instead dissatisfied servants 
took to setting cane-field fires, a practice which became increasingly 
common as the decade progressed, and against which severe penalties came 
to be invoked: thus, in legislation enacted on 14 April 1655, any servant who 
deliberately set alight cane land was to receive 40 lashes, be branded with a 
letter R on his forehead, and to become a servant of the owner of the burnt 
land for a further seven years (Hall, 1764). There is no evidence, however, 
that such measures caused any diminution in the frequency of cane-field 
burning by servants, at least prior to 1665. 
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Black slaves. Contemporary opinion in Barbados was that the new sugar 
estates needed one labourer for every acre (0.4 ha) of land under culti- 
vation, if all stages of production and milling were to be undertaken with 
reasonable efficiency: and after the first years of experimentation with the 
crop, this requirement was doubled (Barrett, 1965). A workforce on such a 
scale could not be met by the continued importation of indentured servants, 
whose quality and reliability were never certain and who, after 1660, were in 
any case in increasingly short supply. Instead, and again following Pernam- 
bucan (and, indeed, Espafiolan) custom, those planters who could afford to 
do so turned to the purchase of black slave labour, brought in from Africa. 
Although a few planters already had had experience of utilising African 
slaves on cotton estates in the island (p. 165), for most this was an entirely 
new venture which seemed to them to have several immediate practical 
advantages. Unlike white servants, slaves could be acquired permanently, 
and although the initial outlay was somewhat greater (£25 per head in the 
late 1640s, as compared to £12 for servants: Dunn, 1972), they tended to 
cost much less to feed and clothe, and usually were able to provide some of 
their own nourishment through the raising of African food crops which they 
brought over with them. In the Barbadian environment, most could work 
for longer periods without illness than servants. Moreover, a large number 
were familiar with the basic techniques required for successful tropical 
agriculture, including the means of forest clearance; and indeed, many 
proved to be extremely adept technologically not only in forest and field, 
but also in the mill. Unlike Catholic Espanola one hundred years pre- 
viously, no moral discussion accompanied the beginnings of black African 
slavery in Barbados; Jordan (1968) has termed the switch to slave labour an 
‘unthinking’ decision, by which I understand him to mean that it had the 
force of the inevitable in the socio-economic conditions of the day, and was 
one which was clearly necessary, within that framework, to get the new 
estates on their feet. 

Traumatised, often deeply, by the separation from their homeland and 
original families, and having suffered severely from the rigours of the 
Middle Passage across the Atlantic, African slaves initially had very little 
chance of escaping from their bondage once they had arrived in Barbados, 
and had little alternative but to accept the conditions which their new 
masters offered to them. Many settled in to form new families within their 
own villages on the sugar estates, and to develop a mixed, less clearly 
uni-tribal culture of their own than that to which they were formerly 
accustomed, in which music and dance were especially important (Handler 
& Frisbie, 1972). However, in the course of time, others became deeply, 
sometimes openly rebellious. But large-scale slave rebellions were not a 
feature of the initial years of black. African bondage in Barbados, for they 
took time to organise and, in the late 1640s and early 1650s, good 


‘1.1 Mont Pelée, Martinique. The course of the 1902 lava flows may be clearly seen 
in the centre of the photograph. St Pierre formerly existed where the main flow 
reaches the sea. The peak itself characteristically is capped by tradewind cloud. 
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1.2 Terraced coral limestone cap, north-eastern Barbados. Andean series rocks 
may be clearly seen below the limestone cap. 


1.4 Cockpit country, Jamaica. Rounded weathering features associated with 
Tertiary limestones are clearly visible. ; 
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1.5 Tropical rain-forest. This example, located on the flanks of the Sierra Nevada de 
Santa Marta, Colombia, is among the finest still existing in the Caribbean region. 


1.6 Seasonal rain-forest. Located on the northern Coast Ranges, Trinidad, the 
deciduous nature of some of the canopy trees is evident. 


1.7 Cactus-thorn scrub, Nevis. Taken from the southern coastal lowlands looking 
back towards Mount Nevis, Opuntia cacti are visible in the foreground, with one 
specimen of taller Cephalocereus in the left middle distance. 


1.8 Derived savanna, Nevis. Presently grazed, and covered by a variety of predom- 
inantly introduced leguminous shrubs and grasses, this terrain was under sugar cane 


as late as 1954. 


5.1 Turner’s Hall Wood, Barbados. This is the only remnant of native seasonal 
forest still existing in the island. 


10.1 Erosional forms, western Haiti. 
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organisation among slave leaders was not readily forthcoming. As for the 
estate owners, most cared as little about their slaves as about their servants, 
except to ensure that their capacity for work was not reduced. Slave living 
conditions varied widely from estate to estate, and although some were 
overworked to the point of death, especially in forest clearance, overall, 
since they represented a lifetime investment to planters, it seems likely that 
many were treated better than servants, being allowed to receive medical 
attention, and even being transferred to lighter, indoor duties after periods 
of illness, or in old age. Partly because of this, slaves in general came to look 
down upon white indentured servants, a social distinction which was to gain 
in significance in later years (p. 362). 

Just how many black slaves reached Barbados from Africa prior to 1665 
remains a matter for debate, although the number is likely to have been 
large (see the discussion on population trends, p. 218). On individual listed 
estates, of a size ranging from 90 to 413 acres (36.4 to 167.2 ha), it is known 
that the number of slaves present could vary from 20 to 70, with one 
exceptionally high total of 130 having been recorded (Lucas Mss 5, Notes, 
136-41; see also Sheridan, 1974). Although in most years prior to the 
Restoration, supplies of slaves were virtually guaranteed by Dutch traders, 
some interruptions in their availability may have occurred from time to 
time, as in the blockade of the island by Ayscue in 1651. Following the 
Restoration when, in response to the Navigation Act of 1660, the Dutch 
were banned from Bridgetown, a new monopolistic Company of Royal 
Adventurers Trading Africa was established by Charles II to take their 
place. While the primary initial aim of the company was to regularise a 
general English trade in African items, notably gold and ivory, slaves 
quickly came to be its main commodity. Two prominent planters, Thomas 
Modyford and Peter Colleton (p. 190), were appointed as its agents in 
Barbados, and thereafter it advertised its intention, from 1662, of shipping 
3,000 slaves annually to the island at a purchase price of £17 per head (which il 
then was regarded as being excessively high). From August 1663 to March Ht 
1664, the company unloaded 2,261 slaves (1,051 men, 1,018 women, 136 
boys and 56 girls) in the island, but whether this was a normal rate of 
disembarkation is simply not known, from the restricted evidence which is 
available (Zook, 1919; Davies 1957; Bridenbaugh & Bridenbaugh, 1972). 


Island infrastructure 


In order to ensure that the developing sugar estate complex in Barbados 
could be established as quickly as possible, certain infrastructural features 
had to be approved and developed. The one essential preliminary to this 
was the creation of 11 parish councils, as a basis for within-island govern- 
ment, in 1645 (Fig. 5.5). 
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The most intractable problem which these councils then had to face, at 
least in terms of infrastructure, was the need to improve communications 
and transport, since most existing trackways in 1645 remained in poor 
condition (p. 166). There is good reason to suppose that the absence of 
good roads had delayed to some extent the clearance of virgin timber, and 
the formation of estates, in the interior of the island; and certainly the 
Scotland District seems to have been exceptionally isolated in the early 
years of this period.’ In response to this situation, an Act passed in the 
Barbados legislature in 1652 provided for the appointment of commis- 
sioners of highways in each parish, who in turn were empowered to hire 
highway surveyors and to build roads, which still at that time were described 
as being ‘very bad, and impassable to the hindrance of trade’ (Hall, 1764). 
A gravel-based way also was ordered to be built to Bridgetown from 
neighbouring estates, along with a stone bridge replacement for the then 
existing, rather dilapidated wooden structure which crossed the harbour 
estuary of this town (Fig. 5.6). A further Act in 1653 required parishes to 
mend highways, and appointed new, especially influential commissioners, 
among whom were James Drax, Thomas Modyford and Christopher 
Codrington. In the following year, yet another highway Act set minimum 
widths of common roads at not less than 40 feet (12.1 m) in woodland, and 
20 feet (6.1 m) elsewhere; and in 1656, the parish commissioners were 
asked to ensure that most of their residents spent some time in the repair of 
highways, landowners with less than 5S acres (2.0 ha), landless freemen, and 
one servant (including negroes) from each estate being directed to work for 
one day each month on these tasks. All these features of highway control 
and repair were taken from English parish highway policies. Further, by 
1657, each parish came to be required to elect annually a highway surveyor; 
and in 1662, all highway property was widened by further legislation, to be 
24 feet (7.3 m) in open land, 40 feet (12. 1m) if standing timber was present 
on one side of the road, and 60 feet (18.2 m) in virgin woodland (Hall, 
1764). But, despite this preoccupation with highway legislation, by the 
1660s, many inland estates still lay some distance away from the few roads 
which had been constructed; and major restrictions to travel continued 
everywhere to be a possibility in the wet season, during which unanticipated 
flash floods in gullies caused some loss of life almost every year (Trinity 
College, Dublin Ms G4, 15; also, Ligon, 1657). 

Other than the provision of roads, the most active infrastructural 
developments in Barbados within this period related to the enlargement of 
trading facilities within Bridgetown, the major point of contact between 
merchants and estate owners. This small town grew rapidly to become the 
first real sugar port of the English West Indies. By 1654, it had far 
outstripped in size its main rival to the north, Speightstown;* and it then 
consisted of 300 to 400 buildings, ‘all inns or stores filled with goods’ (Biet, 
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Fig. 5.5 Parish councils in Barbados, 1645 


1664). It was dominated ‘above all with merchants, because it is to this place 
that all people from the country districts transport the goods and wares that 
are produced on their plantations. Few of these merchants have houses in 
town, which explains why, when they come there to carry on their business, 
they retire into taverns and inns . . . they [the inns] charge from ten or fifteen 
pounds of sugar per head, and the number of meals taken by each person is 
written down. When one has eaten meals costing between three or four 
thousand pounds of sugar, the sugar is sent to the inn or tavern from the 
plantation’ (also Biet, 1664). Almost all the buildings in town at this time 
were constructed of timber and boards, which were imported initially from 
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Fig. 5.6 The early development of Bridgetown, Barbados (redrawn from Ligon, 
1657) 


Surinam, and then from New England, in the absence of any Barbadian- 
grown product;? and perhaps it is worth noting (Handler, 1967) that Father 
Biet himself arrived in Bridgetown on a boat from Surinam, whose cargo 
was primarily timber. 
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Plantation products 


Other than essential foodstuffs, plantation products on the new sugar 
estates were, largely, different types of muscovado sugar. This was sent 
down to Bridgetown, to be stored in warehouses, and eventually was 
exported to Amsterdam, Hamburg, Bristol and London prior to 1660, and 
mainly to the latter two ports after that date. The scale of production of 
muscovado sugar is discussed later (p. 212). 

As in Pernambuco, one additional major commodity on estates was 
derived as a by-product from the sugar-milling process, this being a distilled 
liquid made from molasses and copper skimmings. In Barbados, it was at 
first called killdevil, and this was very similar to the Brazilian agua ardente. 
The origin of the term killdevil is obscure. It has been argued that it referred 
to the dare-devil skill and recklessness of those who drank it, or possibly to 
its reputed ability to drive out ‘the devil’ (i.e., colds, respiratory ailments, 
etc.) from slaves, once they had been given a dram of it. Ligon (1657) 
further noted its beneficial effects on white servants after they had toiled in 
hot, shadeless conditions for up to ten hours a day. But very soon, this 
refreshment came to be called by another term, rumbullion, or, simply, 
rum. The origin of this word is also unclear; but once it had been adopted in 
Barbados, and shortly afterwards among the Dutch traders therein, its 
shortened form was rapidly transferred into the northwest European 
vernacular and elsewhere, as rhum in France, and ron in Spain. The new 
drink was relished by men of all social classes, both in Barbados and 
Europe, and by their womenfolk too; and in the West Indies, it took over 
from both mobbie and perino (p. 165) as the best-liked alcoholic beverage. 
It proved moreover to be a particularly valuable commodity, by itself 
making a profit of £30 per week from large estates in the late 1640s, even 
allowing for the amount drunk on site (Ligon, 1657). 


General living conditions 


It has already been noted (p. 192) that during the early years of cane 
cultivation, most available capital on sugar estates went towards the 
purchase of essential materials, labour, and the erection of the mill. In 
contrast, little money was directed towards the plantation house, which at 
first remained unpretentious. But gradually, more attention began to be 
paid to house design, and the erection of better-quality dwellings. It was 
Ligon (1657), a man with strong views about warm-climate houses, based 
on his previous travels in southern France and Italy, who first encouraged 
planters to give greater consideration to the problem of living space in 
tropical conditions. His most frequently expressed arguments were that the 
size both of houses, and of individual rooms, should be enlarged, in 
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comparison to extra-tropical accommodation, and their construction 
modified so as to ensure a free flow of air throughout. During 1647, Ligon 
prepared over 20 sets of house plans for adoption in Barbados, many 
features of which are still in use today; but at the time, only two planters, 
Thomas Middleton and George Standfast, utilised them. However, within 
the 1650s, most estate owners did begin to increase the size of their houses 
whenever financially they were able to do so. In 1652, von Uchteritz 
(Gunkel & Handler, 1970) observed that the best houses were built of local 
cedar (Cedrela odorata), with cedar shingles as roofing material, and that 
the upper parts had large, open windows that could be set in place during 
storms. His statement implies that the two-storey estate house had already 
become established by that time. The main room customarily was a large 
family room, with an adjoining bedroom. Some years later, Biet (1664) 
commented that a few stone houses had been erected, some with a large 
number of rooms therein. One was Drax Hall, owned by James Drax, and, 
built in Jacobean style, it had an especially impressive staircase, and 
casement windows. Another was Fontabelle, put up by the Walronds 
(p. 190), and later leased to the Barbados Assembly as the Governor’s 
residence (Waterman, 1949): it is the only house of this period to survive 
down to the present day. But most estate owners continued to make do with 
rather hastily erected and poor-quality houses, many taking advantage of 
the prefabricated, ready hewn and pre-fitted house frames, with shingle 
roofs, which from 1652 were sent down from New England at an initial 
asking price of £40 17s. (Suffolk Deeds 11, 156, 163). 

Very little information now exists as to how these houses were furnished: 
there is no adequate inventory, for example, of the houses of Drax or 
Hilliard, Modyford or the Walronds. But from the small amount of 
documentation which still remains, it would appear that furnishings were 
somewhat better than those of the cotton- or tobacco-estate owners of the 
1630s and early 1640s. Tables, chairs, benches, four-poster beds, cushions 
and some carpets were brought in to replace barrels and chests. After 1652, 
some framed pictures and pewter appeared; and certainly some linen from 
Holland and England was present, although damp and mustiness played 
havoc with it (Connell, 1956). One planter even possessed a library of 49 
volumes (Dunn, 1972). But what sugar estate owners may have lacked in 
furnishings, they more than made up for in dress and hospitality. Those who 
could afford it wore expensive imported clothes, and sported a gold watch, a 
contemporary sign of rank. The wealthiest seemed to live much better than 
their land-holding counterparts in England. Their hospitality was legend- 
ary, and meals for visitors could be enormous, a great contrast to the 
pre-1645 period (p. 165); and they were usually accompanied by a super- 
fluity of alcohol. One such meal was described by Ligon (1657) as including 
beef seasoned by various herbs, pork, boiled chicken, a shoulder of goat, a 
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suckling pig, a shoulder of mutton ‘which is a rare dish’, three young 
turkeys, two hens with eggs, four ducklings, eight turtle doves, three 
rabbits, two muscovy ducks, oysters, caviare, anchovies, olives, custards, 
creams and bread; and then, for fruit, plantains, bananas, guavas, melons, 
local apples, water melons and pineapples. At another meal on Walrond’s 
table, fish were served as well as meat, including mullet, mackerel, parrot 
fish, red and grey snapper, crab, lobster and coney fish. Living close to the 
coast as he did, Walrond was one of the few planters to eat fish daily, using a 
seine net to catch them, and Ligon comments that elsewhere fish were 
common only in the Bridgetown taverns. The excessive drinking was 
confined essentially to the men. During the main meal, at midday, Biet 
(1664) confided that ‘no one is forced to drink, one drinks willingly. They 
[the planters] present whatever drink one wants: wines from Spain, 
Madeira, the Canaries; French wines; and sweetened mauby for those who 
do not want wine’. After the meal, a rum punch was served: ‘the afternoon 
passes thus, in drinking and smoking, but quite often one is so drunk that he 
cannot return home. Our gentlemen found this life extremely pleasant.’ 
Such prodigality was not of course displayed by all owners of sugar estates, 
nor was it transferred to the life style of servants or slaves, whose diet 
remained intrinsically the same as that prior to 1645. 

Overall, the racially diverse and inequitable society which began to 
emerge in Barbados during the 1650s and 1660s, as sugar cane agriculture 
grew in scale, displayed many contrasts. Often harsh, violent, bawdy, 
drunken and at times exceedingly promiscuous (Rous, 1656), it was also 
curiously tolerant of religious differences. Officially Calvinist, and main- 
taining Sunday observance strictly, it nevertheless welcomed Anglicans and 
Catholics, many of the latter settling in Bridgetown (Ligon, 1657; Handler, 
1967). After the expulsion of Jews from Recife in 1654, a synagogue too was 
opened in that community, to cater for the numerous refugees arriving in 
the island (Shilstone, 1952). Quaker congregations formed at roughly the 
same time (Braithwaite, 1955). 

Another paradox was that, although the island acquired a good deal of 
wealth from sugar cane, ready money was always hard to find, so that most 
planters continued to live, as formerly, off a system of credit, and a pattern 
of billing and accounts based on sugar, cotton and tobacco equivalents. 
Table 5.2 gives one such accountancy scheme, which was valid up to 1650; 
and not until well after this date was coin reasonably commonplace in the 
transaction of business. 

Perhaps inevitably, the direction and evolution of the Barbados colony 
during this rapid phase of economic growth was controlled by particular 
individuals, usually the larger landholders, who served as the leaders of 
society, and who were largely instrumental in the diffusion of new ideas. 
Such men were by any means of measurement exceptional in terms of the 
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Table 5.2 Selected fees of the Secretary of Council, Barbados, 1642-50 


For recording deeds and bill of sale 20 Ibs sugar 
For recording certification of land 10 Ibs sugar 
For a marriage licence 50 Ibs sugar 
For every mill recording 20 Ibs sugar 
For a licence for buying a country store 100 Ibs sugar 
For a surveyor’s commission 100 Ibs sugar 
For a licence to draw drink not being of 100 Ibs sugar 


the growth of this country. 


Source: Hall, 1764 


qualities they possessed. In addition to founding their sugar estates, they 
subsequently had to supervise most of the setting, weeding, harvesting and 
milling of cane themselves, there being few competent overseers at this time 
to relieve the planter of at least some of these many chores. As a 
preliminary to having their crops marketed, they then had to negotiate 
prices and trading agreements with the merchants in Bridgetown. Many of 
them served on the parish councils, or in the Barbados Assembly, and in the 
militia. Small wonder that Ligon (1657) regarded them as being men of 
‘great abilities’, who had a ‘very good headpeece’. But overall, they had 
mixed fortunes: not all of them succeeded unreservedly in their business 
ventures in the island, nor did they all ultimately choose to remain in 
Barbados. James Holdip, for example, lost his plantation by fire, and was 
forced to rebuild it, a commitment which cost him £10,000; and he then sold 
it, to move on to Surinam and Jamaica, prior to returning to England in 
1658. Hilliard also chose to sell half his estate, with half his stock, to Thomas 
Modyford in 1647, for £7,000, and then largely retired from public view. 
Drax, on the other hand, proved to be a sound businessman, a good 
agriculturalist, and a politician of consummate skill. His role in introducing 
the Pernambuco model of sugar cane production into Barbados has already 
been recorded (p. 182). Vowing that he would not retire from his own 
estate until the profits therefrom (see p. 231) reached a level sufficient for 
him to be able to buy, annually, a £10,000 property in England, there is little 
doubt that he made immense amounts of money from it. A sound judge of 
men, he was well respected by both Cavalier and Roundhead factions alike. 
He cemented his influence with the Cromwellians by marrying into the 
Carlisle family during the 1640s, while at the same time continuing his 
friendship with the Royalists, among whom was the first Christopher 
Codrington. Both Codrington and Drax sat together on the Barbados 
Council; and Codrington was later to marry Drax’s daughter, Frances, so 
uniting these two distinguished West Indian families. Having survived the 
legalistic attacks of the Walronds in the early 1650s (p. 190), Drax was 
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thereafter to become the island’s best-known planter-—citizen, both at home 
and overseas. It was he who set up the first effective sugar lobby in England 
in 1654; and in 1658 he was knighted by Cromwell, for his services both to 
Barbados and to the Protector. Following the Restoration, the knighthood 
was reconfirmed by Charles II. 

Among other influential planters, the Royalist Humphrey Walrond had 
a mixed career, being banished from Barbados in 1652 following his tussle 
with Drax; but he then returned in the 1660s, after the Restoration, to 
serve as Deputy Governor under Willoughby. The initially powerful Noell 
clan of agent-planters (p. 200), including Thomas (who married into the 
Hilliard family), the merchant Martin (a friend of Drax), and two other 
brothers, also did not fare so well: they lost most of their large estate in St 
James parish through mismanagement and a family feud. Eventually, 
Martin and one other brother were awarded large tracts of land in Jamaica 
(Deerr, 1949; see also p. 544). Modyford, who along with Peter Colleton, 
had succeeded in bringing about the accord between Ayscue and the 
Barbados planters in 1651-2 (p. 190), not only developed a large estate 
himself, but also became the first Cromwellian Governor of the island 
during the last few years of the Protectorate, gaining a knighthood as he 
did so. After the Restoration, both Modyford and Colleton additionally 
for a short while were the local agents for the Company of Royal 
Adventurers Trading Africa (p. 203). Eventually, Modyford was induced 
to move to Jamaica in 1664, to take up the Governorship there. Colleton 
stayed in the island, to become a prime motivator in plans to set up a 
subsidiary colony in the Carolinas (p. 217); and in time he too was 
knighted by Charles II. 


Other estate cash crops 


Despite their overall prevalence, it should be remembered that the new 
cane estates were not ubiquitously distributed throughout Barbados 
between 1645 and 1665. In some places, old-style planters from the 
pre-sugar period continued to raise other commercial crops on small 
landholdings. Thus in the dry southeast, where aridity restricted effective 
cane growth, cotton retained its importance and ginger remained a 
valued export crop, although its profitability was reduced because of the 
high duties imposed upon it by the home government, which the Barba- 
dos Council tried to have lowered in 1665 (Watts, 1963). Despite its 
indifferent quality, some tobacco continued to be cultivated in the poor 
hill-lands of the northwest, and sent for export (Scott, c 1667). On the 
other hand, declining soil fertility rendered the further production of 
indigo not viable, and this crop had largely disappeared from the island 
by 1661 (Cal.Col. 1661-8, 29). No other cash crops were grown prior to 
1665. 
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Socio-economic consequences of the development of the Barbados 
sugar-cane estate complex 


Economic growth and changing trade patterns 


During the late 1640s, relatively little sugar was exported from Barbados, 
and that which was came mainly from established planters such as Drax and 
Hilliard, who already had merchant contacts with Europe, from their 
former experience in the marketing of cotton. Moreover, much of the sugar 
crop at this time was of poor quality, being ‘scarcely merchantable’ and 
‘very inconsiderable, and of little worth’ (Ligon, 1657). 

But despite the political turbulence between 1651 and 1655, the quality of 
Barbadian sugar then vastly improved, as the correct processing technology 
became more widely disseminated throughout the island; and this resulted 
in the level of sugar imports reaching England from Barbados being raised 
from c 3,750 to c 7,787 tons per year over the period (Dunn, 1972). To put 
this into perspective, however, it should be recalled that the latter figure was 
still less than one third of that produced from Brazil, prior to the expulsion 
of the Dutch in 1645 (p. 182). In these years, about 100 ships, of 100 to 200 
tons draught, traded between Europe and Barbados per year, most being 
Dutch-registered, despite the restrictions of the Navigation Act of 1651 
(Foster, 1650); and a much smaller fleet, in terms both of numbers and size 
(most ships were only 50 tons draught: Bridenbaugh & Bridenbaugh, 1972), 
moved between Barbados and North American harbours. From time to 
time, these increasing trade levels caused sufficient pressure on the limited 
warehouse space in the island to give rise to official expressions of concern, 
so much so that legislation was enacted in 1655 to expedite the loading of 
cargo in both Bridgetown and Speightstown, fines of 500 lbs (227.2 kg) of 
sugar per day being endorsed for every item which remained on the 
waterfront of either port for longer than one week (Hall, 1764). These 
measures appear to have had the required effect, for between 1655 and 1660 
the number of ships trading with Barbados annually from England and 
Europe was raised further, to around 200, with no apparent difficulties in 
dockside storage or transhipment. Unfortunately, no records remain of the 
levels of sugar exports from the island in these latter five years. 

After 1660, political and economic conditions in the home country, and in 
Europe, changed to become less favourable, both for sugar producers and 
sugar traders. In England, the 1660 Navigation Act (p. 191) resulted in the 
movement away from Bridgetown of many Dutch merchants and indeed by 
the outbreak of the Second Dutch War in 1665 almost no Dutch traders 
could be found within the English Caribbean, in striking contrast to what 
had gone before. Inevitably, a rise in transportation costs across the 
Atlantic followed from these events. Also, the imposition of the 4.5% duty 
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on sugar exports in 1663 and subsequently by Willoughby (p. 191) 
reduced the crop’s profitability, and placed a major strain on the finances 
of both traders and estate owners alike. But even before this, the first real 
crisis in sugar marketing had occurred, in a situation which was to be 
repeated many times thereafter. In 1661, a temporary glut of sugar in 
European markets was experienced, this leading to a rapid fall in the 
price of the commodity there of from £5 10s per cwt to less than one half 
of this figure (Cal.Col. 1661-8, 46, 12 July 1661). With the consequential 
reduction in their income, many of the less efficient sugar estate owners 
in Barbados found themselves, by the end of that year, hopelessly in debt 
to the Bridgetown money-lenders who had initially financed them, so 
much so that they could no longer afford to run their properties. Report- 
ing the situation, a petition of planters in 1661 noted that ‘the people of 
this country [Barbados] are so generally indebted to the merchants that 
were their estates truly calculated they have only a small portion in them 
for themselves’ (Egerton Mss 2395, 305-6). A chain reaction of related 
events then ensued from these strictures. First, many of the indebted 
planters went into liquidation. Secondly, the Barbadian land-price bubble 
burst, some of the liquidated estates in time being sold for as little as £1 
to £1 10s per acre (Cal. Col. 1661-8, 207: Letter from Thos. Modyford, 10 
May 1664), a far cry from the c £45 per acre achieved for plantation land 
in the late 1640s (p. 187). And thirdly, the level of imports of sugar from 
Barbados into England fell sharply, to c 7,176 tons per year at the end of 
the period (Dunn, 1972). 

The problems which beset European markets after 1661 did not however 
affect North American trading activities, which continued to grow in a 
modest way throughout this period, temporarily surging whenever restric- 
tions were placed in the way of commerce elsewhere. By 1649, a steady flow 
of sugar and molasses was moving from Barbados to New England; and rum 
was added to cargoes after 1660. Ships travelling south carried beef, pork, 
dried and pickled fish (including mackerel), onions, butter and softwood 
timber, all from New England and mainly from Boston; live cattle, beef and 
tobacco from Virginia; and ships’ biscuits from Charleston (Ligon, 1657; 
Jameson, 1910). Horses were also occasionally sent from Connecticut. 
Many of the New England ships went on from Barbados, once they had 
taken on their cargo, to pick up salt (essentially for preserving fish and 
meat) from Margarita, or to engage in the logwood trade (Bridenbaugh & 
Bridenbaugh, 1972). All these activities were sufficiently important for 
some Barbadians to enter into joint ownership of North American ships 
with New Englanders at this time, and some eventually became sole owners 
of them; and the ships themselves were regarded by contemporaries as 
being ‘the key to the Indies, without which Jamaica, Barbados and the 
Charibby Islands are not able to subsist’ (Campbell, 1972). 
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Population changes 


Since no official census for tax or other purposes was taken in Barbados 
between 1645 and 1665, one must rely on a range of unofficial estimates to 
obtain some measures of understanding as to what was happening on the 
island demographically during these 20 years. Although these estimates are 
of varying quality, it is clear from them that population totals, composition 
and turnover all displayed great volatility at this time. 


The white population. Undoubtedly, the general trend of white popu- 
lation size was slightly upwards until 1655, when it reached its absolute peak 
(Harlow, 1926; Smith, 1947). But the precise figures are more difficult to 
determine. Most contemporary observers, between 1650 and 1656, place it 
as being in the range of 20,000 to 30,000 (Frere, 1768; Anon, 1653; Anon, 
1656; Egerton Mss, 2395, 625), the one dissenting view coming from Ligon 
(1657), who suggested that c 50,000 whites were present between 1647 and 
1650. But while Ligon was always a careful analyst of living conditions, 
trade, agriculture and the environment, he had perhaps less acuity in his 
evaluations of population size; and the figure which he quoted is likely to 
have been a massive overestimate. Indeed, even a population of 20,000 
represents a substantial accumulation of white people for that period, and 
one which was much greater than in pre-sugar days (see also p. 151): it 
implies further that white population density would have been perhaps 
more than the island could realistically expect to support, for it was higher 
than that of contemporary England (120/mile”, or 310/km?, cf 87/mile* or 
225/km? in the England of 1600: Emery, 1973), and most other parts of 
Europe. It may be accounted for primarily by the large-scale immigration of 
male planters and servants which has already been noted (p. 199), although 
many more women and children too began to settle in the new colony than 
had formerly been the case. 

I have also previously intimated that the demographic growth curve for 
whites prior to 1655 appears to have been anything but smooth, especially in 
the earliest years of cane cultivation. From time to time, illness decimated 
communities, particularly those in the vicinity of Bridgetown, where 
sanitation was always poor. In 1650, Ligon (1657) was astonished to learn 
that the average life expectancy of white immigrants from their date of 
arrival was only 20 years; and the consequence was that most settlers at that 
time were ‘new men... forfew... of them that first set foot there were now 
living’. Undoubtedly the harsh treatment accorded to servants took its toll 
of that social class; but the hot climate and the high night-time humidities 
undermined the health of everyone, often leading to chills, fever and, in the 
absence of good medical care, a possible premature death. The frequent 
purchase of rugs by estate owners (Ligon, 1657) so as to counteract the 
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effects of chills is perhaps a reminder of the perceived dangers of them. 
Malnutrition among servants, and the poorer planters, further lowered 
their resistance to illness, while in contrast some of the richer planters 
suffered from a surfeit of food and drink. 

It was, however, an epidemic illness, the first recorded in the island, 
which gave rise in 1647, 1648 and 1649 to the major initial check in the 
demographic growth curve of the white population. The exact nature of this 
has never been satisfactorily determined. Contemporaries described it as 
‘the plague’, and it may very well have been a form of this. The English were 
familiar with the symptoms of plague, not least because from 1640 to 1648 
London was ridden with this ailment (Mullett, 1956). Moreover, the rats 
which infested ships arriving from this city, and which are likely to have 
been plague-carriers, had become well established both on the dockside in 
Bridgetown, and on some of the neighbouring sugar estates, and thus were 
more than capable of introducing such a complaint to the island. But it is 
also the case that descriptions of illness were not all that precise during the 
seventeenth century and, in the light of this, contrasting views have been 
put forward by Starkey (1939) and Dunn (1972), who both consider that the 
illness was yellow fever; and another possibility is that it could have been 
influenza, which was raging on an epidemic scale along the eastern seaboard 
of North America from Quebec to New York, and especially in New 
England, at precisely this time (Hutchinson, 1936). Whatever it was (and 
the symptoms do not quite fit those of yellow fever), there is no question 
that it was extremely infectious, and that the death rate which resulted from 
it was persistently high. It displayed all the virulence of a ‘new’ disease 
entering into a previously uninfected area, in much the same way that 
smallpox had decimated the remaining Arawak indian populations in the 
Greater Antilles over one century earlier (p. 111). In 1648, Dr Richard 
Vines described it as being ‘an absolute plague, very infectious and 
destroying, insomuch that in one parish there were buried 20 in a weeke, 
and many weekes together 15 or 16. It first seased on the ablest men both for 
account and ability of body. Men who had begun and almost finished greate 
sugar workes, who dandled themselves in their hopes, were suddenly laid in 
the duste, and their estates left to strangers’ (Mayo, 1938). The disease 
tended to flare up several times, even in the same locality; and in 
Bridgetown, its effects were exacerbated by the custom of throwing the 
deceased into the swamp which lay adjacent to it (Schomburgk, 1848). 
Curiously, it was always more fatal to men, and especially to vigorous men, 
than to women, by a ratio of ten to one. But by April 1649, it had run its 
course. Concurrent with the disease was a famine, of which Ligon (1657) 
commented: ‘it was a doubt whether disease or famine threatened most, 
there being a general scarcity of victuals throughout the whole island’. The 
effects of the famine were made more severe by a drought, which followed 
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during the summer of 1650. During the difficult years between 1647 and 
1650, the total number of deaths resulting from disease and famine has been 
estimated as being within the range of 6,000 to 10,000 whites (Schomburgk, 
1848): moreover, if the illness was a form of plague, and especially bubonic 
plague, a large number of blacks would have to be added to these figures, 
for they had not previously encountered this, and would have had no 
immunity to it. But it is interesting that no reference exists to blacks having 
suffered from it in any way. For the whites, the high mortality certainly 
accelerated the tendency towards rapid population turnover; and, among 
the several social consequences which arose from it, the death of many 
landowners undoubtedly indirectly aided the processes of estate amalga- 
mation, which were already under way (p. 184). 


White outmigration. During the first half of the 1650s, the beginnings of a 
movement of white people away from Barbados took shape, in response to 
overpopulation in the new colony, coupled with the antithetic reaction to 
it of those whose transportation to it had been enforced. Most of the 
participants were ‘landless freemen’, a group term which included both 
servants who had completed and survived their period of indenture, and 
who were unable to obtain any land of their own, along with many of those 
former small estate owners who had been encouraged to sell out to the 
cane planters. The process of outmigration usually involved, in the first 
instance, the gathering together in Bridgetown of such people as 
unemployed, ‘loose, idle and vagrant persons’ (Hall, 1764), before they 
moved on elsewhere. 

Politically motivated attempts to encourage outmigration from Barbados 
to other English colonies in the Caribbean had begun as early as 1647, when 
landless freemen and some debtors, the majority in both cases being Irish, 
had been settled in Antigua; and in 1652, others left with Willoughby in a 
scheme to build up new plantations in Surinam (Cal. Col. 1574-1660, 374: 
Letter from Thos. Modyford to John Bradshaw, 16 February 1652). Still 
others took part in Cromwell’s ‘Western Design’ of 1654, an Elizabethan- 
type commitment projected against Spain, the aim of which was to gain 
control for England of Espafiola or any other Spanish islands in the Greater 
Antilles, and to settle any which might be captured (Taylor, 1965). To this 
end, a convoy of ships, led by Admiral William Penn and General Robert 
Venables, sailed from Barbados with 4,000 landless freemen on board. But 
despite having greatly superior numbers of military, the expedition was 
defeated by the Spanish on Espafiola, and indeed proved unable to establish 
a foothold on any island except Jamaica, which then was defended by only 
a handful of men. Neither Penn nor Venables distinguished themselves in 
combat, and the expedition members proved to be poorly prepared for the 
rigours of settlement which were to follow there (p. 225). 
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Fig. 5.7 Outmigration from Barbados, 1650 to 1666. Data from A. D. Chandler, 
1946 


In spite of the fact that none of these planned schemes of new coloni- 
sation from Barbados were conspicuously well planned or well executed, 
the attractions of outmigration continued to grow for many whites, and a 
steady stream of them moved away from the island during the 1650s 
(Fig. 5.7). The details have been examined by Chandler (1946). In the 
decade as a whole, over 10,000 white settlers left Barbados, of whom 
approximately 5,000 went to Jamaica (mainly in the 1654 expedition); 1,200 
went to New England; 2,400 to Virginia and Surinam; 600 to Trinidad and 
Tobago; and 1,300 to a group of smaller islands, including Guadeloupe, 
Martinique, Marie Galante, Grenada and Curacao. In addition, some 5,100 
who departed from Barbados on a variety of military operations were lost or 
failed to return. Chandler suggests that most of those who went to Jamaica 
were servants who had completed their period of indenture; and that former 
estate owners, at this time, sought their futures elsewhere. 

After the Restoration, and especially between 1661 and 1666, a second 

wave of emigration occurred, arising at least in part from the generally 
accepted notion that the island still was ‘too small a hive for such a swarme 
of people’. This consisted of c 7,000 servants, former landowners and 
debtors. Of these, 2,000 moved to Jamaica, 2,000 more to Surinam (or 
‘Willoughbyland’, as it was then termed: p. 191), 1,000 to Virginia, 1,000 to 
New England, 500 to St Lucia, 100 to Carolina, and a few hundred to the 
French- and Dutch-owned islands in the region. The Carolina colony was 
unique in that it was sponsored by one man, Peter Colleton (p. 211), the 
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aim being to cut timber and plant provisions, both of which could then be 
sold in bulk to settlers in Barbados. As in the 1650s, most emigrants to 
Jamaica seem to have been freed servants, many of them hard-working 
Scots; and their loss to the Barbados endeavour was such that Wil- 
loughby, on his return from Surinam, sent a plea to the English Parlia- 
ment requesting more Scottish indentees, and including the unusual 
proviso that the island ‘will be willing to pay for their passage, and they 
shall be free men after one year’s service’ (Stowe Mss 755, 19: Letter 
from Lord Willoughby). 

Taken as a whole, this white outmigration, which Chandler (1946) 
maintains was the largest single population movement within the 
English colonies during the seventeenth century, provided an important 
social release valve for those who, through lack of capital, fortune or 
opportunity, found themselves unable to participate in the development 
of the new, cane-estate agriculture. It certainly reduced population 
pressure therein, and to some extent it also directed attention towards 
the possibilities for large-scale settlement which existed elsewhere in the 
Caribbean. By the Restoration period, the white population on Barba- 
dos had been considerably reduced from its former peak, to c 9,274 
men, 8,435 women and 3,600 children (Hickeringill, 1661; Cal.Col. 
1669-70, 141). 


The black population. Sources of statistical data for the black slave 
population of Barbados within this period are minimal. Prior to the 
Navigation Act of 1660, most slaves arrived in Dutch merchantmen, records 
from which have largely been lost (Harlow, 1926); and few landowners kept 
detailed accounts of the number of slaves present on their estates (but see 
p. 203). The infrequent general estimates of black population size which 
exist from this time also do not provide a great deal of information. It is 
known however that c 6,000 slaves worked on estates in 1650, and that this 
figure had risen to c 20,000 in 1653 (Egerton Mss 2,395, 625; Dunn, 1972); 
then, at some time between 1660 and 1666, the number of black slaves 
reached 33,184, of whom 10,236 were male, 17,121 female and 5,287 
children (Cal. Col. 1669-74: Letter from Sir Peter Colleton to the Council of 
Trade, 28 May 1673). From this very limited body of data, it would appear 
that the cross-over point on the population growth curve at which black 
people began to outnumber whites was in 1655, 1656 or shortly thereafter; 
for sure, by the mid-1660s, black slaves had become numerically dominant 
over whites by an approximate factor of three to two, women and children 
being included in both cases. The implications of this demographic change 
to later estate development in the region are to be further discussed in 
Chapters 7 and 8. 
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Environmental changes 


By far the greatest of the environmental changes which resulted from the 
establishment of sugar cane estates in Barbados was the obvious, and 
virtually total removal of the ecologically intricate, stable tropical seasonal- 
and rain-forest, along with the associated coastal scrub, which formerly had 
been present on the island; and I have suggested elsewhere (Watts, 1966b) 
that the speed with which this was effected must be almost without parallel 
in an agricultural area. By 1665, only very small pockets of forest remained 
within the gullies of isolated districts, so that most potential refuges of the 
native flora and fauna had been eliminated; and in most localities, a 
simplified, totally exploitative and potentially unstable agricultural system 
had taken its place. 

The ecological, biogeographical and environmental ramifications arising 
from this sequence of events are several. First, some species extinction 
undoubtedly took place during the process of forest removal. Although 
most of the evidence for it went unrecorded at the time, this is likely to have 
been on more than a merely minor scale, bearing in mind the number of 
endemic species characteristically found on all West Indian islands above 
atoll or sand-bar size (p. 25). It is known for certain that at least two tall 
tree species became extinct: the taxonomically unidentified palmito, a 
probably endemic small palm, which grew well on sandy soil close to the 
coast; and the mastick (Mastichodendron sloaneanum), a valued timber 
tree which had originally been reasonably widespread in its distribution 
(Watts, 1963, 1966b). Further, a relatively large number of shrub and 
ground plants, at least some of which must have been endemic, also were 
eliminated; and among the latter would have been species of fungi which 
were essential to the efficient functioning of such forests in terms of their 
nutrient-cycling requirements (p. 29). 

All this was paralleled by an equivalent destruction of fauna, as the plant 
habitats which they occupied were progressively reduced both in structure 
and scale. It is arguable that this would have been especially severe among 
the bird population of forest canopies, and indeed there is some indirect 
contemporary evidence to support this view. Ligon (1657), for example, 
mentioned only a few, usually small birds, most of which lived in fresh- or 
salt-water habitats, and none of which were specifically associated with 
canopies. The general absence of birdsong was an unusual feature of 
Barbadian life which the servant von Uchteritz, in 1652, felt very keenly 
(Gunkel & Handler, 1970). Biet (1664) states that a form of wood pigeon 
(probably one of the many forest canopy pigeons normally found in 
Caribbean islands) had previously been present, but had been removed by 
1654. And virtually the only other common bird, other than household pets, 
noted by visitors within this period was a brightly coloured humming bird 
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(Gunkel & Handler, 1969). All these reports stand in great contrast to those 
originating elsewhere and earlier in the region (see, for example, p. 1), 
all of which stressed the great variety of resident land birds which lived 
there, mostly in forest-canopy niches: and one must assume that their 
notable absence in Barbados, certainly from the late 1640s onwards, can be 
directly attributed to forest-niche demolition. One may perhaps add that, 
excepting those which haunt the fringes of water bodies, the scarcity of land 
birds in this island has continued through to the present day. 

Most large native mammals also were decimated as the forest was 
cleared, including the native monkeys. As is usual in such situations 
(Trechmann, 1935), a multiplicity of smaller ground animals, including 
microscopic organisms, must have been removed too. Very quickly, the 
animals most often described by observant contemporaries came to fall 
solely into the ‘pest’ category, including some non-poisonous snakes, 
lizards, scorpions, cockroaches, ants, mosquitoes, crickets, chiggers, 
several species of crab, and many caterpillars, the latter doing ‘very great 
harme, for they light upon the leaves of our potatoes ... and eat them all 
away, and come so low as to eat of the root too’ (Ligon, 1657). 

As the forest was cut down, these ecological and biogeographical changes 
were compounded by the rapid, further spread of both introduced and alien 
weeds on to suitable sites, a process which had begun in the pre-1645 period 
(p. 167). Some were shrubs, but the vast majority were annuals and 
perennials: all were heliophytic, and many (like the sugar cane itself) had 
the C4 photosynthetic pathway which is so well adapted to tropical con- 
ditions everywhere. Today, almost two-thirds of the recorded flora of 
Barbados has been brought in from outside the island (Gooding, Loveless 
& Proctor, 1965; Watts, 1970), and some at least of this plant invasion may 
be traced back to this period of severe ecological disturbance. Of the weedy 
shrub invaders, two members of the Acacia family arrived from islands 
nearby: the logwood (Haematoxylon campechianum) from a so-far uni- 
dentified location, probably within the northern Lesser Antilles, and the 
evergreen dartwood (Anisomeris fasciculata) from Grenada (Watts, 
1966b). The guava (Psidium guajava), which had been widely present as a 
shrub weed prior to 1645 (p. 167), considerably extended its range, and by 
1650 had become a disliked, noxious common plant on grazing land, ‘for the 
cattle eating of them let fall their loads everywhere’ (Ligon, 1657). The 
purslane (Portulaca oleracea) also moved into new districts. One grass, the 
Scotch grass (thought to be an African species of Panicum), had become 
naturalised in moist habitats by 1665, particularly in the Scotland District 
(Sloane, 1707); and two Cyperus species, along with the quickly growing 
wild pepper grass (Lepidium virginicum) from the Americas, may have 
reached the island too by that time (Watts, 1966b). In the vicinity of estate 
gardens, two introduced ornamentals were beginning to escape into the 
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wild: the brightly flowering Barbados Pride (Caesalpinia pulcherrima), 
which was set additionally as a hedge plant, and had been derived from the 
Cape Verde Islands; and the tamarind (Tamarindus indica), which was first 
brought onto estates shortly before 1647 (Ligon, 1657; Sloane, 1707). 

Along the littoral, an additional and noteworthy plant species intro- 
duction was the coconut (Cocos nucifera). This conspicuous palm, with 
which Ligon was not familiar, despite his traverses along leeward coasts, but 
which at the time was present in the Scotland District (Watts, 1966b), 
presents an interesting case. The circumstances strongly infer a date of 
introduction which could only have been a few years prior to 1650. The fact 
that this useful tree became established initially in a remote district of the 
island is at first sight unusual, and perhaps argues that its arrival was 
natural, and not man-induced, the well-insulated, heavy, waterproofed nuts 
being well capable of floating across to Barbados from adjacent islands (see 
also p. 75): on the other hand, it may have been brought in from the north 
by the occasional Carib visitor, whose piraguas were well suited to landfall 
on windward coasts (p. 71). But whatever the mode of introduction, the 
coconut soon dispersed itself widely, and then was deliberately planted as 
well subsequently to become one of the most valued shore-line food- 
producing species by the end of the seventeenth century. 

Little is known about the introduction of non-native animal species in 
these years, apart from those which have already been noted, such as the 
rats which frequented Bridgetown, Speightstown, and cane fields in the 
immediate vicinity of both. 

One other major and definitive environmental consequence of the 
development of sugar cane agriculture in Barbados was that, eventually, the 
nature of the land resource itself began to change. It has previously 
(Chapter 1, p. 29) been emphasised that the main store of nutrients in 
most tropical environments lies within the vegetation, rather than the soil, 
although this is less astringently the case in seasonal, as opposed to true 
tropical rain-forest. Accordingly, forest removal inevitably gave rise to a 
severe diminution of the island’s total nutrient reserve. The processes by 
which this is achieved operate very rapidly. Following felling and burning, 
ash which is particularly rich in calcium, magnesium and phosphorus is 
added to the top soil, but on a temporary basis only for, denied the 
protective forest cover, leaching rates subsequently increase, and the 
structure and the texture of the soil also begins to change. Freshly cleared 
seasonal forest soils, which were found over most of Barbados, almost 
invariably have a good surface layer of litter, and a fine subsurface rooting 
system, beneath which is a loose, well-aerated friable soil structure: but 
exposure to weathering, and especially to rain-drop impact, quickly leads to 
soil compaction, the infilling of soil pores, consequentially increased surface 
runoff, and much greater chances of erosion, even on slight slopes. Heavy 
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rains during the wet season accentuate the washing of the nutrient-rich litter 
downslope, and then other parts of the A horizon, representing an 
additional portion of the longer-term nutrient store, subsequently are 
removed. Such losses of soil nutrients, on top of those displaced in the 
forest-clearance process itself, should not be underestimated. Recent 
evidence from elsewhere in the American tropics, under similar seasonal 
rain-forest habitats, has indicated that the upper horizons of three-year old 
soils exposed from under a former forest cover can display totals of N, P, K, 
Ca and Mg which are respectively 21%, 144%, 43%, 220% and 280% less 
than when they were first cleared (Scott, 1979). Further, these losses appear 
to accelerate over time, a point very well understood by indian conuco 
agriculturalists, who allowed the forest, with its developing nutrient store, 
to regenerate after a relatively short period of cultivation: but this latter 
course of action was never followed by sugar cane planters. To these 
potentially severe losses of environmental nutrients under estate cultivation 
systems, must be added the specific nutrient excision of crop harvest which, 
in the case of cane, was very high. 

Signs of these several processes were present early in Barbados, on land 
which had been planted in cane. By 1661, the first official comment in 
respect of the generally decreasing levels of soil fertility was made by the 
President and Council of the island, who recorded that ‘the land is much 
poorer, and makes much less sugar than heretofore’, and also that ‘the 
country is too barren for indigo’ (Cal. Col. 1661-8, 29, 45). Further, silting, 
from surface soil wash devolving from fields in the vicinity, began to clog 
Bridgetown harbour at about the same time (Watts, 1972). It is clear now 
too, that the processes of soil deterioration and soil loss both had been 
hastened by the custom adopted from c 1650 of planting cane in trenches, 
regardless of slope angle and direction (p. 195), for any downslope trenches 
served as channels in which soil particles could move very quickly, given the 
characteristically severe summer storm conditions, under which at least 
some land was left bare following cane harvest, and prior to the next period 
of planting. As an example of the potential for this, it is known that 
suspended downslope channel sediment concentrations are capable of 
rising from c 280 mg/L underneath the protection of a Caribbean rain-forest 
canopy, to as much as 26,000 mg/L, once that forest has been clear-felled, 
and the soil underneath it laid bare (Richardson, 1982). 

At the time, however, most planters were not overconcerned with these 
hazards, preoccupied as they were with financial problems, and addressing 
themselves more to the need to gain good levels of profit from their crop. 
Eventually, though, land depletion became so widespread, and interfered 
so greatly with crop yields, that it forced itself into the consciousness of 
estate owners, so much so that demand for natural animal fertiliser to 
replenish the nutrient store on ‘worn out’ land began to manifest itself, 
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Vegetation Massive, almost total destruction of rain forest, seasonal forest and 
coastal scrub. Extinction of many species. Burning of forest and 
scrub debris after felling. Introduction, and spread, of alien 
species, including many heliophytic herbaceous and shrub weeds. 
Dispersal of guava very rapid. Arrival of coconut along the 
littoral. 


Fauna Decimation of forest fauna, especially the tree-canopy fauna, 
including native monkeys and a wide range of birds; and much of 
the ground fauna, in which were many ‘useful’ forest 
micro-organisms. Emergence of a new, ‘pest’ fauna. Further 
dispersal of rats. 


Soil General nutrient depletion following forest removal, and 
development of cane agriculture. Soil compaction, because of 
increased raindrop impact at surface. Then augmented surface 
runoff. Noticeably declining soil fertility. Some soil wash, 
accentuated by trenching. 


Other Intensification of microclimatic (especially evapotranspirational) 
processes at ground surface on a island-wide basis. Development 
of a less equable climate at this surface. Augmentation of 
trade-wind effect, and of sea salt deposition rates, as forest cut 
down. 


especially after 1660. But in the absence of large numbers of animals, 
natural fertilisers were always in short supply. In 1665, the prices which 
some landholders were prepared to pay to obtain it reached such high levels 
that other, smaller-scale farmers turned to the commercial raising of ‘dung’ 
from domesticated animals, as their major activity; and this was noticeably 
the case among men who formerly had cultivated ginger, a crop which had 
undergone a disastrous slump on the London markets, prices having fallen 
from £5 to £6 per cwt, to £1 to £1.5 per cwt in the space of a few years 
(further, it had been subjected to a new import tax in England of 6s per Ib: 
Addit. Mss 11411, 9-10). 

A summary of the main environmental changes in Barbados during this 
period, which arose from the development of sugar cane estates, is given in 
Table 5.3, above. 


Other islands 


Elsewhere in the West Indies, planters appear to have been taken by 
surprise by the speed with which the transformation to sugar cane agri- 
culture had been effected in Barbados; and, by 1665, this island had no 
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serious competitors in respect of the production of cane. In St Kitts, for 
example, few turned to large-scale sugar production at this time. One 
planter in the English sector had experimented with cane as early as 1643, 
but to no great consequence. The French of St Kitts did not plant the crop 
until 1648, and then under the direction of a refugee from Brazil. By 1655, 
some excellent sugar was being produced from mills on this island (Pelle- 
prat, 1655), yet most planters there still continued to ignore the commercial 
opportunities granted from cane cultivation. The reasons for this perhaps 
derive from local social and economic considerations. In St Kitts, most 
landowners had gained a reasonable living from tobacco and cotton estates, 
of from 10 to 12 acres (4.0 to 4.9 ha) in size, with the assistance of 
indentured servants; and they saw no immediate reason to change from this 
way of life, particularly since they were largely undercapitalised. Moreover, 
there were no St Kittian entrepreneurs of sufficient standing, such as Drax, 
who might have encouraged them to do so. Accordingly, those few people 
who chose to plant sugar cane did so very much on their own initiative; but it 
must be said that when they did, they were usually successful. Thus, 
Governor William Watts’ cane estate, run with slave labour as in Barbados, 
returned a profit of £1,500 per year just prior to 1665 (Cal. Col. 1661-8, 206: 
Letter from Margaret Watts to Sir William Darcy, 13 May 1666). 

The case of Nevis is somewhat different. Here, there was a general 
conversion from the cultivation of tobacco to that of sugar cane from 1655 
onwards, though the levels of production always were small compared to 
those in Barbados. Details of the manner in which this was achieved are 
rare, most of the evidence being indirect, and coming from wills, which 
from the mid-1650s tended to make bequests in terms of sugar, rather than 
in the then more normal tobacco equivalents (Dunn, 1972; Sheridan, 1974). 
However, one report states quite categorically that, apart from some 
tobacco produced on the windward side of the island, agricultural land in 
Nevis was under cane in 1655 (Warburton, 1849); and by 1664, so much was 
being grown that complaints were being formulated at official levels that 
local food production was suffering (Mims, 1912; Smith, 1947; Merrill, 
1958). A good deal of the planning and financing of the change in crop here 
was no doubt stimulated by the island’s active mercantile community, which 
was based in the small port of Charlestown. At first, and in contrast to 
Barbados and St Kitts, most of the labour on the new cane estates was 
white; and certainly from 1661 more indentured servants from Bristol went 
to Nevis than to Barbados, in a striking reversal of the former pattern. 

In Montserrat, a small sugar mill had been established in 1649 (Briden- 
baugh & Bridenbaugh, 1972), but the amount of cane produced there was 
always miniscule. In this island, most settlers were former servants of Irish 
stock, who were inevitably extremely undercapitalised, and ineligible to 
receive the credit needed to set up sugar estates. In Antigua, other 
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problems of development presented themselves. Here, land remained very 
thinly settled until after the Restoration, because of the continued and very 
real danger of Carib attack from adjacent islands. Only c 1,200 colonists 
were recorded as being present in 1655. Furthermore, it experienced, then 
as now, prolonged periods of intense drought, which added to the perceived 
difficulties of cane production. Accordingly, forest removal on a major 
scale, and the large-scale creation of cane estates, were not undertaken until 
later. 

Within the French islands of the Lesser Antilles, additional to that 
nation’s part of St Kitts, progress towards an expanding cane agriculture 
was also slow, despite the early but inconclusive experiments conducted by 
Governor Houel (p. 172). A small amount of sugar was produced, 
however, for sale to Dutch merchants. But most French colonists continued 
to prefer to raise tobacco, cotton and indigo from small estates, using 
engagé labour. Perhaps their reluctance to change tack was due partly to a 
natural predisposition towards growing crops with which they were already 
familiar, but it may also have had something to do with an acute shortage of 
labour. This dates from 1647-8; when one third of the entire white French 
Antillean population was lost, from the effects of the same virulent 
epidemic which had decimated Barbados (Schomburgk, 1848; p. 215); and 
thereafter, engagés in particular were in short supply. As early as 1647, 
Houel had requested that black slaves be brought into Martinique on a 
regular basis, so as to augment the workforce (Pelleprat, 1655); but in point 
of fact relatively few arrived until after 1665. Only 2,704 were present in 
Martinique, with 3,000 in Guadeloupe in 1664, as compared to white 
populations of 2,681 and 5,009 respectively (Debien, 1952; Leo, 1972): the 
equivalent St Kittian figures are not available. 

As in the case of Barbados, commercial conditions in the French islands 
changed substantially during the early 1660s. Following the accession of the 
22-year-old ‘Sun King’, Louis XIV, in 1661, the trading grip of the Dutch on 
French West Indian possessions was called to a halt, as an official investi- 
gation into the business arrangements of these colonies, led by le Sieur de 
Tracy, got under way. One result of this was the formation, in 1664, of anew 
monopolistic Compagnie des Indes Occidentales by Jean Baptiste Colbert, 
Louis’ finance minister, the aim of which, mirroring the intentions of the 
English Navigation Acts in respect of the English colonies, was to control 
and secure the commerce of the French West Indies for France alone. But 
the full consequences of these several activities had relatively little immedi- 
ate impact within the French colonies themselves, and were not to be felt to 
any great extent until after the close of this period (du Tertre, 1667-71: see 
also Chapter 6, p. 259). 

Rather more immediate problems of survival faced those colonists who 
arrived in Jamaica with Penn and Venables in 1654 (p. 216), and a second 
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group of 1,400 planters, families and servants who followed on from Nevis, 
to settle in the vicinity of Morant Bay (Fig. 5.8) in December 1656. 
One of the first actions of the Penn—Venables expedition in Jamaica had 
been to move to, and then burn the Spanish capital of the island, Villa de la 
Vega (later renamed St Jago de la Vega, and then Spanish Town), around 
the ruins of which they encamped. Living conditions for these people were 
never easy, most of the party having decidedly inadequate food supplies, 
which consisted largely of iguanas, snakes and stray dogs: many fell prey to 
infectious diseases, and others were killed in prolonged skirmishes with 
black maroons, and slaves from the former Spanish estates, most of whom 
remained loyal to Spain, at least until 1659. Supportive agriculture was 
never commenced. Indeed, despite the arrival of many reinforcements, the 
English population of the Spanish Town district never thrived, and fell in 
numbers from the original 4,000 to only 2,200 by the end of the decade 
(Watts, 1924; Andrews, 1934-8; Taylor, 1965). Of the Morant Bay group, 
two-thirds had died from illness within a few months of arrival, their poor 
health being exacerbated by continuous spells of heavy rain (similar heavy 
rainstorms were experienced in Barbados during 1656-7: p. 198); but the 
remainder then survived to build some small estates. 

In 1659, the uneasy and tenuous English occupation of Jamaica was 
encouraged by two events: first, the desertion of most of the maroons and 
former Spanish slaves to the English cause; and, secondly, the transfer from 
Tortuga, at the instigation of the then Governor of Jamaica, Edward 
D’Oyley, of a small number of buccaneers, led by Elias Watts. These settled 
in Cagway (formerly Caguaya in Spanish), a small cluster of houses located 
at the end of a spit of land in Kingston harbour which, after the Restoration, 
was renamed Port Royal; and there they were joined by some of the 
Penn—Venables group. By the time that Thomas Modyford arrived in 1664 
from Barbados, as the first permanent Restoration Governor, about 1,500 
people were in residence there. Buccaneers remained in Port Royal, on the 
fringe of a now slowly developing agricultural economy, for most of the rest 
of the seventeenth century, playing an important role in deterring Spanish 
attempts to recolonise the island (though, at an official level, these had 
largely ceased, following the destruction of the Spanish fleet by Blake in 
1657 at Santa Cruz de Tenerife, and the subsequent Treaty of the Pyrenees 
in 1659). Gradually, Port Royal also acquired a merchant function, which 
was to grow substantially in later years. 

In those islands still controlled by Spain, few developments occurred 
between 1645 and 1665, largely because of the minimal population, and the 
increasing insolvency of the home country (Kamen, 1983). Whatever 
resources came to hand in the Hispanic Caribbean were directed towards 
the maintenance, at all costs, of a hold on the strategically important ‘shield’ 
islands of Espanola, Cuba and Puerto Rico (p. 123), all of which preserved 
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as well a very limited estate economy. In the case of Espafiola and Cuba, the 
production of hides remained significant, as previously (p. 125). In Puerto 
Rico, ginger and cacao became the most important export crops, with some 
sporadic cultivation of tobacco (Vilar, 1974). Trinidad, too, stayed nomi- 
nally under the authority of Spain, although it was only rarely visited by 
Spanish officials, or trading ships: Newson (1976) has noted that between 
1621 and 1651, only 15 trading ships called in at this island. The few settlers 
there grew crops of tobacco and cacao. Islands in the Windward Group, 
which were not already inhabited by Europeans, were largely ignored by all 
parties, and left to the Caribs. 

Very little information may be gleaned from existing records about the 
environmental changes in any of these islands during the 20 years covered 
by this chapter. It is likely, however, that the pressure on resources of 
habitats which received the largest numbers of immigrants was increased, 
and this may well have been the case in parts of St Kitts and Nevis. But the 
only sure indication of this is a single report, stating that the turtles which 
had previously been present in abundance in both these islands had gone, so 
that local fishermen were being forced to travel across to St Eustatius, in 
order to harvest them (Bridenbaugh & Bridenbaugh, 1972). 


Conclusions: the situation in 1665 


During the two politically uncertain decades from 1645 to 1665, immense 
cultural, economic and environmental changes were wrought in Barbados, 
ripples from which were to have lasting repercussions not only in this island, 
but eventually throughout most of the West Indies as well. Under the 
initiative of individual entrepreneurs and Dutch merchants, and with very 
little help from the home government in England, the transfer of an entire 
sugar-producing complex from Brazil had been effected, an intricate and 
massive achievement, which was even greater in scale and consequence 
than had been the development of cotton cultivation in the same island a 
few years previously. 

Superficially at least, the pattern of sugar production established in 
Barbados was very similar to that of the Pernambuco model from which it 
had been derived; but, in time, there came to be some important and 
distinctive differences between the two (Fig. 5.9). The English in Barbados 
were always more capitalistic and less paternalistic in their approach to the 
nurturing of cane cultivation and manufacture than were the Portuguese in 
Brazil; and moreover they did not wish to adopt the idea of share-cropping. 
The English estate owner was much more likely to be a ‘self-rais’d man’ 
than his Brazilian equivalent, and much less concerned with past precedent; 
and, as a result, his role in society came to be rather different, and very 
much more multi-structured. He usually presided over a smaller estate, 
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Fig. 5.9 The Barbados model of sugar-cane production 


which was much less self-sufficient in economic terms than most of those in 
Brazil, a good deal of equipment, timber, food and clothing being brought 
in from outside. At least in the early days, he also tended to be much more 
active on the estate than many Brazilian landowners, often supervising all 
stages of cultivation and milling himself. In doing this, he modified some 
aspects of Brazilian custom better to suit local conditions, such as the 
particular way of packing cane onto donkeys for transportation, the 
construction of dew ponds for animal use, and the early experimentation 
with camels, and with windmills. The human energy output in all of this was 
prodigious, leading one contemporary writer (Anon, 1676) to proclaim that ~ 
‘the devel was in the Englishman, that he makes everything work; he makes 
the negro work, the horse work, the ass work, the wood work, the water 
work and the wind work’. Eventually, a new type of Barbadian sugar- 
producing estate system emerged, which was more capital-intensive and 
perhaps more efficient than that of Pernambuco, but which nevertheless 
retained the classic tropical plantation attributes of raising an alien export 
crop, for sale in temperate lands, through the use of imported labour. 
However, the implantation of this system into Barbados remained 
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incomplete prior to 1665, in the sense that very little white sugar was 
manufactured. Nor were all the former small-scale cultivators of tobacco, 
cotton and ginger displaced by it: indeed, some of them thrived, especially 
in the northern, eastern and southeastern peripheries of the island, where 
soil and climatic conditions were less favourable to the growth of cane. 
Elsewhere, though, the new sugar estates slowly gave rise to a very changed 
social and ethnic situation, compared to what had gone before. While some 
sugar planters became very rich, many more found themselves hopelessly in 
debt; and these latter, along with small-scale landowners who had sold out 
to the sugar entrepreneurs, and white servants who had completed their 
indenture, then began to seek to leave the island in considerable numbers. 
As they did so, a black African slave-labour force poured in from across the 
Atlantic. The socio-ethnic emphasis of Barbados thus became much less 
anglo-indian than previously, despite the fact that many whites remained, 
and indian crops such as cassava, sweet potatoes, maize, tobacco and cotton 
continued to be grown and liked, indian canoes were retained as the major 
form of transportation along the coasts, indian hut designs were still highly 
regarded, and indian mauby still widely drunk: rather, a new, anglo-indian- 
african mix of cultures jelled into place, the African input of which was to 
grow in strength in succeeding years. 

The fact that it was Barbados that first underwent the full impact of sugar 
cane production on such a scale within the Caribbean was to some extent a 
fortuitous matter of location, timing and previous experience. It was 
Barbados which had the ready capital, the skilful entrepreneurs, and a 
degree of isolation from the possibility of Carib, Spanish or other attack, 
which might have hindered its development. It possessed a wide range of 
Dutch merchant contacts, both in South America and in Europe. At the 
time, it appeared to be free from the dangers of hurricanes. And its position 
relatively close to the South American mainland made the transfer of the 
sugar complex from Brazil that much easier. Because of this favourable set 
of circumstances, and through the skill and persistence of the early planters, 
Barbados was the only island in the West Indies to benefit wholly from the 
very high sugar prices of the 1650s, quickly becoming, as a result, the richest 
English territory in the Americas by far, a position it was to hold for some 
time. Much of the accrued wealth at this time stayed on the island, being 
reinvested to assist the further emergence of new estates, or to improve 
facilities in the first substantial town-port of the English West Indies, 
Bridgetown, which soon attained an entrepot importance out of all propor- 
tion to its very small size. But some profits also went back to the home 
country, directly, or in the form of tax. Some idea of the money involved 
may be gained from Malachy Postlethwaite’s judgement in 1774 that 
England had acquired £2 million from Barbados between 1636 and 1656, 
and another £4 million from 1656 to 1676; and from Sheridan’s (1974) 
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conclusion that £278,000 was realised from the 139,000 cwt of Barbadian 
sugar brought to England in 1655 alone. In the 1650s too, it is likely that the 
annual profit margin on investment, on well-managed estates, could have 
reached 40% to 50% in this island (Ward, 1978). 

It should be clear, from the evidence presented herein, that the setting in 
Barbados of sugar cane estate agriculture, and its development to 1665, did 
not proceed without a considerable cost to the environment, which was 
caused perhaps as much through ignorance as by design. There is no doubt 
that, as more and more forest was cut down to make way for new estates, an 
ecological maelstrom was unleashed. As the Spanish had, at least in part 
unwittingly, been responsible for the total removal of island Arawak culture 
during the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, so did the English in 
Barbados no less effectively destroy virtually entirely a complete, natural 
island ecosystem; and this was replaced by a limited range of introduced 
species, including of course the sugar cane itself, which intermingled with 
those few native plants and animals that remained. Once the forest, and its 
inherent homeostatic, environmental-balancing mechanisms had gone, the 
Barbadians were left with an attractive, but ecologically and environ- 
mentally unstable landscape; and the growing instability manifested itself 
most clearly first, after a year or two of cultivation, by a liberal loss of soil 
nutrients, and subsequently by increased soil loss, and eventually soil 
erosion. 

From 1660, both the local and external conditions which had encouraged 
the emergence of sugar cane agriculture in Barbados (and, on a much more 
minor scale, elsewhere in the Lesser Antilles) were beginning to fade. As 
strong monarchs, in the shape of Charles II and Louis XIV, assumed the 
throne in England and France, their governments were directed to become 
much more involved than formerly in the active control of West Indian 
economies, thus effectively reducing the freedom of action of island 
entrepreneurs and legislatures. New Navigation Acts annihilated the mer- 
chant role of the Dutch in the Caribbean, interfering with trade patterns, 
and in the course of time leading England, France and Holland into 
renewed conflict during the Second Dutch War. Both sugar and land prices 
were waning; and, as soil nutrient losses made themselves felt, yields from 
cane were lowered appreciably. By 1665, the first golden age of sugar cane 
production in Barbados had come to an end; and a new era, in which this 
production model was formalised, protected in commodity markets, trans- 
ferred to other English West Indian islands on a major scale, and challenged 
increasingly by the French, was about to begin. 
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The extension of the West Indian sugar 
estate economy, 1665 to 1833. 
I General development and trade 


“Whosoever commands the sea, commands the trade’. 
Sir Walter Ralegh 


‘Without colonies, no navy; without sugar, no colonies’. 


P. Daubree, 1841 


‘The combined fleet, with near 12,000 men, 
Which sail’d from Europe — has — sail’d back again.’ 


Unknown Jamaican poet, 1805, on Nelson’s West Indian exploits 
against Villeneuve 


Over the long period between 1665 and 1833, when slavery was abolished in 
British territories, a massive extension of plantation sugar cane agriculture 
took place in almost every island within the West Indies, the major 
exception being Puerto Rico. During the late seventeenth century, moves 
towards this were hesitant, partly because of shortages of labour, uncertain- 
ties of trade, and prolonged bouts of fierce military skirmishing; and even 
though at this time further cane estates were founded by the English in the 
northern Leewards and Jamaica, and by the French in Martinique, Guade- 
loupe and St Domingue,! it was always Barbados which continued to 
remain in the forefront of supply. Then, during the eighteenth century, as 
the demand for sugar grew in Europe and, later, North America, the 
established situation changed, Barbados beginning to recede in overall 
importance as others assumed dominance. From 1710 to 1750, the northern 
Leewards (Antigua, St Kitts, Nevis and Montserrat in particular) col- 
lectively became the greatest sugar colonies of the region, to be followed by 
Jamaica and then, after 1763, St Domingue, at least until the tragic 
revolutions there of 1791 to 1800, and 1803-4, stopped commercial 
planting in the latter territory virtually entirely. Also after 1763, some of the 
Windward Islands were built into significant cane producers; and early in 
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the nineteenth century they were joined by Trinidad and Tobago and, after 
St Domingue had fallen, by Cuba. 

Within this broad temporal framework, problems inevitably attended the 
transfer of the sugar plantation model worked out in Brazil and Barbados 
(the social and economic implications of this in the West Indies had of 
course been tested solely in one small island, and for one restricted period), 
on such a scale and into so many other lands. They increased as time went 
on, so much so that the inherent organisational and labour-production flaws 
within it led in the end to its partial or complete breakdown in some islands, 
and to its wholesale modification in others. Directly or indirectly, they gave 
rise to mounting political and economic strains between the several colonis- 
ing nations; between these and the colonies themselves; and between 
individual colonies, and groups of colonies. The transatlantic patterns of 
trade, on which the islands mainly depended both for the incoming supplies 
(including manufactured goods) necessary for the maintenance of their 
estates and their peoples, and for the export of their sugar products, often 
were stretched to, and sometimes beyond their limits under the prevailing 
skeins of mercantilism, which had commenced to unravel seriously by the 
mid-eighteenth century. The financing of the new estates in itself also 
continued to create immense difficulties for many; and individual planters, 
who might find themselves beset by the need to maximise profits in order to 
pay off loans and mortgages, tended then as normal practice to overutilise 
grossly both the environment and their labour force, in the latter case so 
raising still further the tensions prevalent in the social fabric of any 
plantation-slave society. Labour was always in scarce supply and costly, 
and the harsh treatment accorded to it led to rebellions of both indentured 
servants and slaves. Further, the clear social stratification deemed to be 
desirable by estate owners could not be preserved as time went on, the more 
so when the influence of maroon populations of escaped slaves and, towards 
the end of the period, growing numbers of freed slaves, both of whom had 
substantive socio-political aims of their own, made themselves felt. 

Associated with the growing political muscle of northwest European 
nations, a prolonged military struggle for control of territory additionally 
manifested itself from 1665 in the West Indies, and was to play an important 
part in the region’s economic evolution. Normally, any fighting was linked 
to the numerous broader-scale European conflicts of the time, though this 
was not always inevitably the case. When, during and after the Seven Years’ 
War (1756-63), such hostilities were extended into other parts of the world, 
notably North America and the Indian sub-continent, the relative import- 
ance of the West Indies to the home countries, politically, militarily and in 
respect of trade, then began to be reduced, as colonial enterprises came to 
be painted on a much broader canvas, and with a much stronger brush than 
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formerly; and as this happened, and as social stratifications in the Caribbean 
eased somewhat, a growing creolism* emerged, which had the effect of 
loosening still further the region’s cultural, and to some extent its legal ties 
with European governments, though this was nowhere clearly to be 
displayed until the end of the eighteenth century. On occasions, this schism 
was attended and encouraged by the presence of particular creole leaders, 
who competed successfully with the by-then well entrenched combined 
colonial control of home-based European bureaucrats and planter groups; 
and it was gradually to result, for virtually the first time since the demise of 
the Amerindians, in the instigation of a more precisely defined ‘West 
Indian’ social and cultural identity, which was to set the stage for, and 
assume even greater importance with the abolition of slavery. By 1833, 
when the Abolition Act was passed in Britain, the planter class, which in 
1665 had been without question the overlords of the islands, supported 
albeit by the home country military, was engaged in a prolonged rearguard 
action, struggling for the survival of its status, its influence, its economy and 
its ideas in a rapidly changing world. 

These several themes, and others related to them, are to be examined in 
this, and the next three chapters. As always in a colonial situation, the 
general external controls and conditions of development, military action 
and trade, all of which substantially influenced the patterns of extension of 
sugar cane agriculture in the West Indies, need to be considered, and these 
are investigated here, while Chapter 7 refers back in more detail to the 
growth of cane agriculture itself, along with the complementary expansion 
of population within the region. Chapter 8 looks at some further demo- 
graphic aspects of the population augmentation and settlement; and 
Chapter 9 deals with agricultural change and innovation, and associated 
environmental matters, all prior to 1833. Relevant published material is 
indicated at appropriate points within the text; and, as in the two previous 
chapters, I have made use of a good deal of primary documentation, which 
has been drawn especially from the British Museum, the Public Record 
Office in London, La Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, and the Bridgetown 
Library, Barbados (see also Preface, p. xx). 


Prerequisites for the regional extension of plantation sugar cane 
agriculture in the West Indies 


From 1665 to 1833, the white population of the West Indies increased 
almost 13-fold, from slightly over 51,000 to just under 660,000. Over the 
same time span, the black slave population rose 22-fold, from c 49,800 to a 
little over 1.1 million; and there were also by the latter year well over 
500,000 ‘free coloured’ or ‘freed slaves’ present, even before emancipation 
was enacted in the British islands. In itself, this augmentation is remark- 
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able, though it might perhaps have been very much more than this had not 
the death rates of the period, which were enhanced both by overwork and 
the severe effect of epidemic diseases, been so very high. Further reference 
| to this point will be made later (Chapter 8, p. 357), but for the moment it 
should be noted that infant mortality rates generally, and the mortality rates 
of slaves immediately after they had arrived in the islands from Africa, were 
exceptionally severe. Nor was the gain evenly balanced as between indi- 
vidual islands, or groups of islands. Table 6.1 indicates that in 1833 by far 
the greater majority of whites were clustered in the Hispanic islands, which 
had experienced especially rapid immigration and an explosive rate of 
natural increase over the preceding half-century; and this situation was a far 
cry from that in 1665, when well over one half of the far fewer whites then 
present were located in the English islands, and there were very few in 
Espafiola, Cuba and Puerto Rico. As far as can be ascertained, the white 
population of the English islands rose by only slightly over 10% between 
1665 and 1833, while that in the French islands almost doubled; and in the 
Spanish islands it leapt by a massive amount. As for the black population, it 
is clear that overall it was virtually identical in size to the white population in 
the English and French islands in 1665, but by 1833 it overshadowed the 
latter by a factor of 13.3 in the English islands, and by one of 9.0 in the 
French. Indeed, many more black slaves were found in the English islands 
than the French throughout these years, perhaps reflecting the more 
thorough commitment of the former to the sugar plantation-slave economy, 
and to slave-dealing and the slave trade: and this fact alone was to have 
tremendous implications for the development of the economies of both. 
Little is known about the size of the black slave population in the Spanish 
islands in 1665, although it is certain that it was far from being minimal (see 
Chapter 3, p. 123); and though by 1833 black slaves formed about one third 
of the overall population, they were still present in much smaller numbers 
than were the whites, and most of them resided in Cuba. In St Domingue/ 
Haiti, by 1833, the population was comprised virtually entirely of ‘free 
blacks’, most of the former white colonists having been massacred in the 
revolutionary disturbances of 1791-1804, or having left the country so as to 
avoid such a fate. 

The more detailed, island-to-island data base from which these sets of 
statistics are derived, and their more precise relationships to the extension 
of sugar cane agriculture within the region, are presented in the next 
chapter (p. 284). For the time being, it is pertinent to note that the large 
black population inevitably reflected the fact that cane estates always 
required substantial amounts of labour (and it was normally black labour, 
white labour often simply not being to hand) if they were to succeed; and 
succeed many of them did, at least in general terms. From 1665 to 1833, 
over 10,000,000 tons of cane were exported from West Indian plantations, 


Table 6.1 General population totals in the West Indies, 1665 and 1833 
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1665 1833 

Territories White Freedmen Black Total White Freedmen Black Total 

NE ne egret ecg ee ee 
British 36,665 NA 36,123 72,788 40,938 72,047 546,161 659,146 
French 11,061 109 10,171 21,341 19,288 45,460 174,218 238,966 
Spanish c 3,000 NA c 1,500 c 4,500 593,362 212,953 339,182 1,145,497 
Dutch c 300 NA c 2,000 c_ 2,300 c 6,000 NA c 50,000 c 56,000 
Independent (Haiti) — _— _ _— — c 250,000 — c 250,000 
Totals c 51,026 109 c 49,794 c 100,929 c 659,588 c 580,460 c 1,109,561 c 2,349,609 


Le Eee —————————eeeee nnn 
Note: ‘Whites’ include planters, merchants, servants and others; ‘blacks’ refer to the slave population in this instance. For components 


of the racially mixed ‘freedmen’ group, see p. 371. 
Sources: Tables 7.5 to 7.11; Logan, 1968; Goslinga, 1979. 
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an astonishing figure for the period, and a large proportion of this was 
highly profitable to those who raised it. Ward (1978) has estimated that the 
net financial gain for prudent plantation owners was of the order of 40% to 
50% of the initial financial outlay in Barbados during the 1640s and 1650s, 
though it fell later to a steady 10% or less in most territories, as economic 
and environmental conditions became more difficult. This latter figure was 
regarded as being perfectly reasonable at the time. However, not all 
landowners were sufficiently sagacious to be able to count on such a level of 
profit, or indeed on making any profit at all; and for all of them, there were 
many potential pitfalls along the way. 

Indeed, the successful introduction of sugar cane estate agriculture into 
so many islands, one after the other, representing as it were a roll-on effect 
in the regional pattern of development, is in itself an interesting phenom- 
enon, and raises several questions of its own accord. It is the case, for 
example, that in most territories both planters and island governments alike 
did not find it initially easy to establish their new sugar cane properties, and 
obtain good harvests. But gradually, as the right series of conditions 
prevailed, cane estates were founded, crops raised and sold, and the islands’ 
economies took off. Normally, the extension of cane agriculture into 
terrain where it had not previously been present was effected only at the 
partial expense of estates in older territories, whose production had 
peaked, or had already begun to decline to some extent. It is legitimate to 
ask what the conditions were which encouraged such economic expansion 
or, conversely, led to recession; whether they were linked in any way; and 
whether they were constant as between individual islands. In point of fact, 
most of the evidence suggests that the same influences did emerge and 
re-emerge everywhere, though their relative emphasis might change from 
time to time; and that there was at least some interconnection between 
those which fostered expansion and those which created decline. 

The major factors which could lead to a change in the economic status of 
existing or potentially productive sugar cane islands are listed in Table 6.2, 
no consideration as to their relative importance being given at this stage. A 

_ few explanatory comments are perhaps necessary. It is axiomatic that 
periods of peace tended to further the extension of the sugar cane 
plantation-slave economy in the West Indies over this period and that, as 
will be seen, those of warfare were disruptive of it, both in terms of the 
physical destruction of crops and property, and in respect of interference 
with trade. Customarily, as well, war raised substantially the costs of 
whatever trade there was. The benefits of virgin soil to cane agriculture, and 
the dangers of soil depletion and soil loss, have already been noted in the 
previous chapter (p. 221), and will be detailed additionally here, and in 
Chapter 9. Although a gradually increasing demand for sugar and sugar 
products, both in Europe and in North America, was characteristic of this 
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Table 6.2 Factors leading to the expansion or decline of sugar cane estate 
production in the West Indies, 1665 to 1833 


Expansion Decline 
1 Peace 1 Warfare 
2 Virgin land 2 Worn-out soils: soil loss 
3 Expanding markets 3 Sugar gluts, and declining markets 
4 Adequate capital 4 Over-extension of existing capital, leading to debt 
5 Adequate labour 5 Restricted labour 
6 Adequate trade routes 6 Interference with trade routes 
7 Favourable prices 7 Declining prices, and/or increasing taxation 
8 Favourable legislation 8 Restrictive legislation 
9 Adequate food supply 9 Food shortages and/or famine 
10 Absenteeism 


11 Hurricanes and other storms 
12 Insect pests 


period as a whole, some adverse market fluctuations nevertheless did occur 
from time to time, usually in response to temporary over-cultivation and 
over-production; and when prices then fell in consequence, profit margins 
on many estates were greatly reduced, so potentially leading to an overex- 
tension of existing capital on them, and eventually to possible indebtedness. 
The acquisition of an adequate supply of labour, though always a major 
concern, was particularly so in the early stages of plantation development, 
when forest needed to be cleared. Time after time, no development at all 
took place until slave populations had reached ratio-levels of between 3 and 
4:1, or even 10:1, over their white masters, the apparently large differences 
being more a reflection of the number of non-planter whites who were 
present on individual islands than a response to any other cause; and this 
could vary enormously. The immense significance of these ratio-levels to 
development is to be considered further at a later stage (Chapter 7). Once 
the required amount of labour had been obtained, and cultivation was 
under way, planters then were often hard pressed first to maintain it, 
because of the prevailing high death rates, and secondly to know what to do 
with it once it had been maintained, and after the forest had been cleared: 
the inception of very complicated work routines was one way out of the 
latter dilemma. The process was similar to that described later, by Geertz 
(1966), as ‘agricultural involution’, in respect of the intensive rice econo- 
mies of southeast Asia. The whole question of trade route formulation and 
preservation also is a more complicated matter than might appear at first 
sight, for although initially both were dependent to a very large extent on 
the exigencies of the exclusive mercantile arrangements of the home 
countries, as these broke down they came more and more to be controlled 
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by the decisions of individual merchants, merchant companies, and groups 
of merchant companies, most of whom had their offices in Britain, or on 
the continent of Europe, and many of whom had business interests and 
aims which in some measure challenged those of the planters. Thus, the 
direct West Indian—home country trade of seventeenth-century mercanti- 
lism gave way after 1700 to a triangular trade between Europe (or North 
America), West Africa and the Caribbean; and this in turn was replaced by 
a direct but duplicated trade in the two major commodities, sugar and 
slaves, after 1750 (p. 275). Moreover, established trade patterns were 
always vulnerable to the policy changes of home governments, and to 
interruption arising from the outbreak of war at any time. They were 
further confused by the growing threat from illegal North American ‘inter- 
lopers’, and by the official presence of these after the War of 
Independence. 

Home-based legislation might be either favourable to planters, or 
restrictive of their activities. In general, the French kept a tight rein on 
their colonies until the 1730s, constraining their development to some 
extent, after which they interfered much less in their affairs than did the 
British; and the British taxed the products of their colonies much more 
heavily throughout than did the French. Both nations also differed in their 
approach towards the provision of an adequate food supply for colonists, 
and these divergencies of view could also indirectly affect development. 
From the very first, the French encouraged planters in the West Indies to 
raise a good deal of their victuals on their estates, and this they largely pro- 
ceeded to do. On the other hand, the English made a point of concentra- 
ting their colonial efforts within the region on the production of commer- 
cial crops to the virtual exclusion of any other (except possibly for a while 
in Jamaica), preferring instead to develop their North American territories 
as food-support bases for their Caribbean lands. But there were severe 
potential snags to this latter policy, which never operated entirely effi- 
ciently, caused some conflict of interest, raised the costs of West Indian 
estate management (since the foodstuffs had to be paid for out of estate 
accounts), and of course tended to fall down entirely during periods of 
warfare, in which event food shortages or even famine might result (Watts, 
1984). Estate costs were further augmented whenever the planter went 
away for any length of time, usually to the home country, for then he had 
to appoint a manager or factor to run his estate affairs. Planter absentee- 
ism, a phenomenon which embraced both French and English islands, 
though it was perhaps more common in the latter, was liable to become 
very prevalent whenever plantations had reached a state of development in 
which prosperity was, for a while, reasonably assured. Among the possible 
environmental hazards, hurricanes and other storms were capable of 
devastating all crops, cane included; and, later in the period, cane, which 
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until then had been largely pest-free, became susceptible on some islands to 
the predation of borer and other insects, which could noticeably damage it. 


Military conflicts 


Above all else, and largely in contrast to what had gone before, these years 
in the West Indies were characterised by numerous wars, making the overall 
climate for development an uneasy one. Although within them, the 
alliances of conflicting parties were complex, reflecting changing political 
allegiances, for well over 100 years their international origins invariably 
could be traced to European dynastic competition in the power vacuum 
which had been left as the influence of Spain began first to wane, and then, 
subsequent to the Battle of Trafalgar (1805), to become virtually negated 
militarily. Accordingly, England, France, Holland and Spain all partici- 
pated, though as time went on the predominant rivalry came to be that 
between England and France for control of trade, commerce and territory; 
and in their prolonged jockeying for position, it was England which finally 
emerged victorious. Also, latterly, during the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, revolutionary influences from North America (1776) 
and France (1789) made themselves felt widely, triggering further conflict; 
and the prospect of island-bred slave rebellions was ever present. 

The major wars which affected the Caribbean, their alliances, and their 
concluding treaties, are presented in Table 6.3. An understanding of them, 
their causes, their aims and their consequences is essential to any thorough 
appreciation of the patterns of development within the region over this 
period, and they are therefore discussed in some detail below. Prior to 1700, 
most full-scale military conflicts were confined to the Lesser Antilles; and 
there were good reasons for this. For one thing, these islands lay closest to 
the main European naval bases across the Atlantic, and they were accord- 
ingly the easiest to attack for fleets sent out from the home countries. Then, 
too, the prime motive for war in the West Indies during the late seventeenth 
century was not to expand into new territory, bearing in mind the limita- 
tions of the available capital, but rather to damage and destroy the existing 
property and plantations of rivals, so gaining some short-term advantage in 
European markets (often through Amsterdam, the main entrepot) for the 
sale of their own sugar crop. Moreover, contemporary sugar planters feared 
that any substantial rise in the amount of land put under cane, such as would 
certainly happen following the settlement of a new colony, would lead to a 
major glut in the product, and a fall in its price, similar to that which had 
already been experienced in Barbados during the early 1660s, and which 
had caused immense financial distress there (p. 213). The consequence was 
that, once Jamaica had been taken in 1655, no additional acquisition of 
territory by the English was approved, until Dominica, St Vincent, 
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Table 6.3 Major wars and treaties affecting development in the West 
Indies, 1665 to 1833 


War Concluding Treaty 

Second Dutch War, 1665 to 1667 (France Treaty of Breda, 1667 
enters, 1666) ; 

Third Dutch War, 1672 to 1674-8 Treaty of Westminster, 1674 

Treaty of Nijmegen, 1678 

War of the Grand Alliance, 1688 to 1697 Treaty of Ryswyck, 1697 

War of the Spanish Succession, 1702 to Treaty of Utrecht, 1713 
1713 

War of Jenkins’ Ear, and War of the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 1748 
Austrian Succession, 1739 to 1748 

Seven Years’ War, 1756 to 1763 Treaty of Paris, 1763 

War of American Independence, and linked Treaty of Versailles, 1783 


Caribbean action, 1776 to 1783 
Revolution of St Domingue/Haiti, = 


1791-1804 
French Revolution and Napoleonic Wars, Treaty of Amiens, 1802 
1793 to 1815 Treaty of Paris, 1814 


Congress of Vienna, 1815 


Grenada and Tobago were annexed in 1763, by which time much more 
capital for development could be obtained, and the demand for sugar was 
that much greater; and as for the French, once they had settled St 
Domingue, they too ceased searching for new sugar lands. The Dutch were 
content to retain a few small island ports, notably Curacao, Saba and St 
Eustatius, from which first a legal, and then an illicit trade which challenged 
the Navigation Acts of England and France, was to prove highly profitable 
to them. The inevitable focus of warfare at this time, therefore, was directed 
towards those islands which had already undergone, or were about to 
undergo, development into sugar cane agriculture, and for all practical 
purposes these lay within the Lesser Antillean chain, and especially in the 
Leeward Island group. Here, the resulting interruptions to life could at 
times be severe: in St Kitts, for example, Christopher Jeaffreson wrote of 
his own experience between 1665 and 1675 that ‘twenty years’s peace will 
hardly resettle the devastation of one years’s war’ (Jeaffreson, 1878); and 
that conclusion was to be echoed by many other planters over the period. 
Later, during the eighteenth century, West Indian conflicts broadened 
their spheres of activity, though they were no less intense: and they came to 
assume a more global significance. Throughout, all such military confront- 
ations resulted in numerous, though normally temporary alterations to the 
‘ownership’ of individual islands, which of course further constrained 
development;? indeed, in the eastern Caribbean, only Barbados, which was 
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singularly well defended,* and was located some distance away from the 
other islands, never changed hands, and this territory was to prove a most 
valuable asset in the political and military manoeuvring which led in time 
to the establishment of British supremacy within the region. 


The Second Dutch War, 1665 to 1667: France and Holland against 
England 


This war, the first of the period, was instigated primarily in response to the 
Dutch commercial challenge to the English Navigation Acts. It effectively 
began with the annihilation of much of the Dutch half of St Martin by an 
expeditionary force sent by Governor William Watts of St Kitts, with the 
approval of his gubernatorial overseer, Lord Willoughby.° In retaliation, 
the French in St Kitts, honouring an alliance with the Dutch, entered in 
1666 the English part of that island, destroying as they did so churches, 
forts, houses, plantation buildings and cane fields, and selling anything 
valuable that remained, including coppers, horses, slaves and servants: they 
also cut down and burnt a good deal of the forest in the mountainous 
interior, with the aim of denying to the English the timber supplies which 
they required to rebuild their properties, and that this latter strategy was 
brilliantly successful may be seen in an official report of 1669 which refers to 
the ‘bare lands’ of English St Kitts, and to the fact that ‘a new settlement 
may be made upon any other inhabited island as easily as there’ (Cal. Col. 
1669, 970). The fighting then spread. An English attack on Martinique was 
repulsed, and the French navy then made for Montserrat and Antigua. In 
Montserrat, the French cause was aided by local white indentured servants 
who, overwhelmingly Irish in origin and Catholic in faith (Chapter 5, 
p. 224), were only too keen to rebel against their English Protestant estate 
masters; and they did so so thoroughly that they gained, and then retained 
control of that colony until the end of the war, moving on also to terrorise 
Anguilla. In Antigua, which was still only partly settled, the French had 
assistance not only from Irish servants but also from Caribs based in 
Guadeloupe, Dominica and St Vincent, who had been urged to assail the 
windward coasts, against which they could move with ease in their piraguas 
(Cal.Col. 1661-8, 547). This story is a particularly interesting one in that a 
peace treaty formerly had been signed between the English, the French and 
the Caribs (in 1660), which for a while had put an end to the skirmishing 
between the latter and the two former nations in the northern Lesser 
Antilles. At the same time, Dominica and St Vincent had been categorised 
as official Carib reserves. However, the arrangement appears to have 
benefited the French more than the English, perhaps because one section of 
the treaty stipulated that a Jesuit priest should live with the Caribs, 
ostensibly to Christianise them. In the event, a Father Beaumont, who was 
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of French nationality, fulfilled this requirement, and although he converted 
some Caribs to Christianity, perhaps the most notable response to his 
administration was that, thereafter, although the latter continued to raid 
English territory relatively frequently (and especially Antigua), the French 
were largely left alone, except when they tried themselves to settle islands 
which were still occupied by, and assigned to, the Caribs. 

Altogether, Montserrat and Antigua lost some 1,300 black slaves to the 
French, along with the customary material destruction of estates, which was 
most prevalent in Antigua (Cal. Col. 1669-74, 391). Only Nevis among the 
northern Leewards escaped these predations, and it was this well-defended 
territory which took in many of the white English refugees from neighbour- 
ing islands who had fled from the war (some others went to Jamaica, 
p. 341); it then became the seat of government of the English Leewards, 
until this role passed to Antigua in 1688. 

Elsewhere in this conflict, Dutch action in both West Indies and Atlantic 
waters was responsible for the sinking of a good deal of English shipping, 
and this persuaded London to initiate a transatlantic convoy system for 
trade, which was to last until 1668 (Cal. Col. 1661-8, 328-9, 453). Further 
countermeasures led to the capture of St Eustatius, Saba and, later, 
Tobago, by the English from the Dutch, these sorties being effected in part 
by a buccaneer squad sent by Thomas Modyford from Jamaica; and this 
then chased the French fleet out of the region to the Guyana coast. 

At the Treaty of Breda, which concluded hostilities in 1667, all islands 
except Tobago were restored to their former colonial ownership, the latter 
being gained by the French. St Kitts remained divided, with both French 
and English occupancy as before. And, outside the region, the English 
acquired New York. The treaty was of particular importance in that it set 
the pattern of non-Hispanic territorial holdings within the Caribbean for the 
next half-century; and although it was small in scale overall, the war itself 
was especially significant in that it ended an era of relative cooperation 
between the English and the French, leading in fact to an intense antipathy 
between the two, and creating a residue of bitterness which was to lead Pére 
du Tertre, in his Histoire général des Antilles (1667-71), and many others 
after him, to consider why it was now ‘impossible for the French and English 
nations to live peacefully in the West Indies together’. 


The Third Dutch War, 1672 to 1674-8: England and France against 
Holland 


Between the Second and Third Dutch wars, England’s right to hold her 
Caribbean lands, including Jamaica, was for the first time officially recog- 
nised by Spain, at the Treaty of Madrid (1670). 

Then, somewhat perversely, bearing in mind the bad feeling which had 
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sprung up between the two nations, England and France joined forces to fight 
against the Dutch in the next major conflict of the region, the aims of which 
were to check a further renewed Dutch government trade initiative. From 
1670, the Dutch had been particularly active in St Kitts and Nevis (Merrill, 
1958), and in the new French colony of St Domingue. Settlement in St 
Domingue had commenced, at an unofficial level to begin with, following the 
appointment of d’Ogeron, by La Compagnie des Indes Occidentales, as 
Governor of the buccaneer base in Tortuga in 1665; and he was given instruc- 
tions both to stabilise that island, and at the same time to infiltrate agri- 
culturally oriented habitant groups into the western part of Espafiola, which 
was regarded by the home country as being ‘the most beautiful and fertile part 
of the West Indies and perhaps of the world’. Both of these aims were accom- 
plished with great skill, the small-scale estate emplacement in St Domingue 
being centred, as early as the 1670s, around the town of Port de Paix 
(Fig. 6.1). The small number of Spanish colonists still present in the eastern 
half of Espafiola were in no position to challenge the emergence of this new 
community in the west, and at the same time defend their own territory; and 
after a while, both groups of settlers agreed to leave empty the central moun- 
tainous part of the island as a de facto buffer zone between them. 

When the Third Dutch War commenced in 1672, it was d’Ogeron himself 
who initiated the action by sailing from Tortuga, along with 300 buccaneer 
veterans, with the intention of putting Curacao, then the main slave depot 
of the Dutch, out of action; but he was blown off course in a storm, and 
failed to achieve his objective. In response, the Dutch Admiral de Ruyter 
tried to take Martinique, but was beaten off; and a further French attack on 
Curacao also was negated. Then Tortola and the Virgin Islands were 
occupied by the English. Some time later, the most severe damage of the 
war was inflicted by troops of this latter nation on the port areas of Saba and 
St Eustatius, and on the shipping and property of the Dutch West India 
Company therein. So great were the losses, especially in the case of St 
Eustatius, that the Company never recovered its financial base, and it 
announced its bankruptcy in 1674. At that point, England opted out of the 
war, through the Treaty of Westminster of that year; but the French 
continued fighting, mainly in Europe, until 1678, when the Treaty of 
Nijmegen was signed. No territorial redisposition accompanied the conclu- 
sion of these two treaties, and although direct Dutch government involve- 
ment in the promotion of West Indian commerce had been ended for good, 
individual Dutch merchants of course took over this enterprise, and they 
succeeded in transacting a large amount of business in subsequent years, by 
means of operating once again out of the same two northern Leeward 
islands, once their warehouses, wharves and offices had been rebuilt. They 
also continued to trade as well from their possessions in the islands north of 
the Venezuelan coast, notably from Curacao. 
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Fig. 6.1 Early (c 1700) French settlements in St Domingue 


The War of the Grand Alliance, 1688 to 1697: England and Holland 
against France 


For ten years after the Treaty of Nijmegen, England, France and Holland 
preserved peace in the Caribbean, and most of the existing plantations 
prospered. Some peripheral hostilities against Spain were however main- 
tained through a resurgence of officially sponsored buccaneering activities, 
directed by the French from Tortuga and by the Dutch from St Thomas. 
Although parallel English ventures, from Jamaica, had been terminated 
following Morgan’s raid on Panama in 1670-1, and the replacement of 
Modyford by Lynch as Governor in the latter year, many of Morgan’s men 
moved out from that island to participate in these sorties; and Morgan 
himself invested in some of the enterprises. The aim was to extract 
additional plunder from wherever it was available, and this meant, prima- 
rily, from Spanish shipping and territory. In the years from 1678 to 1685, 
buccaneers were conspicuously successful, operating against Spanish 
defences which were by this time notoriously weak, except perhaps in the 
vicinity of the major ports. One of the leading protagonists was a French- 
man, Maurice de Maintenon, whose career affected the development of the 
Caribbean region both positively and negatively. Sailing out of Tortuga, 
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with a subsidiary base at Maracaibo, it was he who ransacked and destroyed, 
virtually singlehandedly, the pearl fisheries of Margarita, off the northern 
coast of South America; and he then went on to pillage the small Spanish 
settlements in Trinidad. On a more constructive note, most of the proceeds 
from his exploits eventually were invested in Martinique, in which island he 
was in time to become the largest contemporary sugar plantation and 
refinery owner (p. 262). Gradually, though, the concept of buccaneering as 
an acceptable, albeit politically expedient activity, designed to further the 
interests of northwest European nations in the West Indies, lost favour 
again, for in the long run it came to interfere with their potential trade (and 
more particularly, the very profitable slave trade) with Hispanic America. 
Accordingly, one after the other, these nations came to abandon their 
promotion of this phase of buccaneering and, through this, their forays into 
Spanish territory. The Dutch had already formulated an agreement with 
Spain to this effect as early as 1673, at the Treaty of the Hague, though little 
notice was taken of this in the Caribbean at the time; and they were 
followed by the English at the Treaty of Windsor in 1680, and eventually the 
French, at the Treaty of Ratisbon in 1684. With such general concurrence, 
this phase of buccaneering in the region clearly was on the verge of coming 
to an end; and that this was the case was further emphasised in a dramatic 
way, by the destruction of Port Royal, Morgan’s former base in Jamaica, by 
the violent earthquake of 1692. 

However, it proved to be one thing to do away with buccaneering in 
theory, but quite another to put such resolutions comprehensively into 
effect on the high seas. It is clear, for example, that the sacking of 
Campeche in Yucatan, undertaken by de Graaf and de Grammont, sailing 
out of Tortuga, in 1685, took place after the signing of the last of the above 
treaties. Official attempts to curtail the exploits of the remaining buccaneers 
more stringently were interrupted by the outbreak of the War of the Grand 
Alliance, sometimes called King William’s War (in that it happened 
immediately after William HI — William of Orange — had been installed on 
the throne of England), in 1688. In this, in another permutation of interests, 
England and Holland joined forces to try to curb the growing political and 
economic influence of France: there were also religious implications in that 
Mary, William’s wife and the daughter of the Catholic James II, was (like 
William himself) a Protestant, standing against the power of Catholic 
France. Although essentially a European conflict, some engagements 
spilled over into the West Indies; and in them, in a reversal of all the 
recently ratified agreements, buccaneers again received governmental 
approval on a temporary basis, being brought in on both sides so as to boost 
the complement of fighting men. For the first time since 1654, Jamaica too 
became involved in the skirmishes, when the eastern part of the island was 
invaded from St Domingue by Admiral du Casse;° and, in the process, cane 
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fields were burnt, over 50 sugar works destroyed, and 1,900 slaves carried 
away (p. 291). In the Lesser Antilles, the English were driven off their 
sector of St Kitts once more, by a combination of French forces and Irish 
servant rebellion; and, as formerly, they resorted to Nevis. They retaliated 
by laying siege to Guadeloupe in 1691, where they razed the best plan- 
tations, and also burnt property in the towns, to the extent of £500,000 
worth of damage (Cal. Col. 1689-92, 489). 

This war was concluded at the Treaty of Ryswyck in 1697, when all 
territorial control once again reverted to the status quo, except that the 
existence of the French colony in St Domingue, under du Casse, now came 
to be formally recognised by every party. In turn, du Casse agreed to direct 
his attention towards resettling the remaining Tortugan buccaneers in St 
Domingue, so as to develop new plantations there; and those few indi- 
viduals who preferred to retain the freebooting life moved north from 
Tortuga, out of French jurisdiction, to the then largely unoccupied Bahama 
island group, where they continued to lurk in bases behind the numerous 
small reefs and islands, long after formal British Colonial government had 
been instigated there in 1718 (Craton, 1962). 

At the end of the seventeenth century, accordingly, the French were in 
residence in St Domingue, in their part of St Kitts, in St Croix (where, 
however, cane estates had failed because of a prolonged drought, p. 249), 
and in Martinique, Guadeloupe, Grenada, Tobago, and several of the 
smaller islands: they had a foothold too in St Lucia (which had valuable 
timber supplies: a few English were also there), and loose authority over 
Carib Dominica. Carib St Vincent was left alone, the latest order from 
Louis XIV to this effect having been signed in 1680; and Caribs made life 
difficult too in Grenada and Tobago. The English were mainly confined to 
Barbados, their territories in the northern Leewards, and Jamaica. The 
Dutch retained their hold on Aruba, Curacao and Bonaire in the southern 
Caribbean; and St Eustatius, Saba and half of St Martin in the northern 
Leewards, along with St Thomas which, while nominally Danish, had been 
financed almost entirely by Dutch capital. 


War of the Spanish Succession, 1702 to 1713: England and Holland 
against France and Spain 


Only five years after the Treaty of Ryswyck, another European war broke 
out, which also was to affect development in the West Indies. This was the 
War of the Spanish Succession, or Queen Anne’s War. In Europe, its major 
aim was to prevent a merger of the French and Spanish crowns (specifically 
by keeping Louis XIV and his relatives off the Spanish throne), and thus to 
forestall the creation of a huge, new political power bloc. In the Caribbean, 
a further objective was to destroy the French monopoly of slave traffic to 
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the Spanish islands, which had been assigned to the French Guinea 
company by asiento contract only in 1702, and which had previously, since 
the 1660s, predominantly been in Dutch hands (p. 292). Before hostilities 
commenced, the French sent their distinguished naval commander Chat- 
eaurenault to Martinique, and the English responded by directing Admiral 
Benbow to defend their colonies: the ‘age of the Admirals’ in West Indian 
warfare had begun. It was Benbow who was instrumental in deflecting 
another French attack on Jamaica that same year; and shortly afterwards, in 
a separate manoeuvre, the English took over the French part of St Kitts. 
Then, as the tide of battle turned, the small English population of the 
Bahamas was overwhelmed by resident French privateers in 1703. At the 
same time these latter also made their presence felt in the northern 
Leewards: William Burt of Nevis wrote that ‘privateers are so thick amongst 
these islands that we can’t sail from island to island but with more hazard 
than between England and this place; hardly a vessel in three escapes ... 
here are some vessels loaded with sugar and durst not stir for fear of 
privateers’ (Cal.Col. 1702-3, 849). Three years later, in 1706, it was the 
turn of the full French military to flex their muscles, as d’Iberville led a 
particularly savage assault on both St Kitts and Nevis. On this occasion, the 
latter island, which thus far had managed to avoid becoming too closely 
involved in warfare, because of its superior defences, was badly hit, the 
French gutting most of the sugar mills, and taking away 3,187 slaves; and, in 
addition, the Nevis Council was forced to agree to send 1,400 further slaves 
to Martinique in the following year (Cal. Col. 1706, 357). On St Kitts, all the 
mills and estate accoutrements along the leeward side of the island from 
Brimstone Hill to Basseterre (Fig. 4.4) were demolished, and 600 slaves 
removed (Cal. Col. 1706, 195). So great was the devastation that the English 
government later granted these two islands over £100,000 (£28,000 to St 
Kitts; £75,000 to Nevis) in reparation, so as to encourage resettlement by 
the former landowners (Pares, 1950; CO 243/2). Montserrat too was raided 
by the French, in 1712, though Antigua was left alone. However, it was 
heavy fighting in Europe which led eventually to the end of the war, and 
enabled the English to extract assurances, at the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, 
that Spanish islands in the Caribbean would not henceforth fall entirely 
under French commercial domination and that, in recognition of this, the 
slave trade of these islands was to be handed over, in a new asiento 
agreement, to a London organisation named the South Sea Company 
(p. 292). Territorial possessions again were left unchanged, with the 
exception that the French were formally given notice to quit St Kitts; and 
from this date, for the first time, the English gained control of this island in 
its entirety. 
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The War of Jenkins’ Ear, and the War of the Austrian Succession, 1739 to 
1748: England against Spain, and then against France and Spain jointly 


For a generation after the Treaty of Utrecht, the West Indies remained 
largely peaceful, settling down to grow sugar cane and other crops. 
Occasionally, new territories were sought, rather half-heartedly, by repre- 
sentatives of the colonising nations, especially in the Windward Islands, not 
so much in order to extend cane agriculture further, but rather to plant 
additional commercial crops, such as cacao, coffee, indigo and arnotta 
(p. 296); but usually these episodes were on a very muted scale, and 
customarily they failed. For example, an attempt by the Duke of Montagu 
in 1722 to place colonies in St Lucia and St Vincent’ was thwarted in the 
following year by the action of a French force of 1,500 men from Martinique 
who drove them off. Other groups from the latter island squatted too from 
time to time, in this still essentially hostile Carib terrain. At intervals, a 
range of French and English pioneers also moved in to Dominica and 
Tobago; but none of these ventures lasted long either. On another level 
entirely, and as a result of a conscious political decision, the French sold 
drought-ridden St Croix in 1733 to Denmark, which was anxious to settle it 
with a view to its being redeveloped again as a sugar island (p. 395); and the 
Danes by that time had occupied nearby St John as well. 

Not until 1739 was there a further major disruption to plantation life, and 
this commenced as a tetchy quarrel over the financial losses claimed by both 
England and Spain as having arisen out of the inefficient operation of their 
asiento contract agreed in 1713. It is certainly the case that this had been 
undermined to a large extent by protracted smuggling in both slaves and 
manufactured items, which had been engaged upon between the north coast 
of Jamaica, and Espafiola and Cuba (p. 277). As tensions grew, so did the 
opportunities for hostile contact between ships of the two nations; and these 
reached flashpoint when Spanish coastal guards boarded the barque of a 
Captain Jenkins, in open Caribbean waters and with the intention of 
searching his cargo for contraband. In the ensuing scuffle, one of the guards 
cut off the Captain’s ear; and the dispute was referred to higher authority. 
Initially, the War of Jenkins’ Ear took the form of British reprisal raids 
against Spanish property, both on the high seas and in her American 
territories; and in this respect, it was only partly successful. Porto Bello, on 
the Isthmus of Panama, was attacked and severely damaged;® but other 
assaults on Cartagena, and on Santiago de Cuba, were dispelled. However, 
between July 1739 and July 1741, £1,617,400 worth of ships and cargoes in 
flota convoys were captured by Britain (Hertz, 1908), leading to an 
immense dislocation of Hispanic-American commercial enterprises. 

Thereafter, events in Europe decreed that this confrontation was taken 
over, in 1744, by a wider conflict, the War of the Austrian Succession, in 
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which France again supported Spain. Within this, a few incidents took place 
in the West Indies, particularly off the northern Leewards where the 
French, who were still able to call on the services of large numbers of 
buccaneers, claimed the capture of over 170 British ships. But most of the 
fighting was in Europe; and all parties appear to have welcomed the Treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748), which terminated both sets of hostilities. As 
usual, no substantial changes of territory ensued within the region; but the 
four small, and still Carib-dominated Lesser Antillean islands of Domin- 
ica, St Lucia, St Vincent and Tobago were decreed thenceforth again to be 
‘neutral’, and to be reserved for the resident Caribs ‘for ever’. This meant in 
turn, that all the unofficial, short-term squatting encampments still located 
there had to be disbanded forthwith. Unfortunately, the location of 
Dominica, placed as it is between Martinique and Guadeloupe, and only a 
short distance from either, ensured that some further French incursion into 
it was almost inevitable; and indeed this commenced virtually as soon as the 
Treaty had been signed. The British responded by rescinding their acqui- 
escence to this section of the overall agreement, although no further action 
was taken by them for some time. 


The Seven Years’ War, 1756 to 1763: France, and then France and Spain 
against England 


From 1750, Caribbean wars took on a grander scale, as the national stakes 
grew larger. The Seven Years’ War was the first manifestation of this, in 
effect developing into a world conflict, fought to build the foundations of 
empire, in which the West Indian battles, severe though they were, were but 
part of a broader jigsaw. France challenged Britain in India, the Americas, 
Germany, the Mediterranean, and on the open oceans. Under William Pitt, 
Britain won the day; and France’s defeat displayed for all to see the inherent 
weaknesses in the organisation of her armed forces, and in the policies of 
her government, which had built up throughout the 1730s and 1740s, and 
which were most noticeably evident in her abortive European campaigns in 
the War of the Austrian Succession. 

Especially on the high seas, Britain always had the edge in this ‘Seven 
Years’ struggle. Late in 1758, a sortie was launched against French slave 
stations in West Africa, resulting in the capture of Gorée, a move which in 
itself crippled French slaving activity, and reduced substantially the size of 
the labour force in her West Indian plantations. Within the Caribbean, the 
British had built up by this time a range of relatively secure local bases, with 
naval dockyards at English Harbour in Antigua, and at a rebuilt Port Royal 
in Jamaica. In contrast, the French still were forced to adopt hit and run 
tactics, as the main part of their fleet continued to manoeuvre from their 
homeland; and even then it was vulnerable to military interference in the 
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Bay of Biscay. All the French colonies accordingly found themselves 
precariously defended. Although Martinique successfully resisted attack in 
1759, Guadeloupe capitulated to the British that same year. Then, in 1761, 
with the arrival of Admiral Rodney, Dominica was occupied, so as to 
remove French infiltrators from that disputed territory; and the taking of St 
Lucia, St Vincent and Tobago followed. After another assault, Martinique, 
and then Grenada and some smaller islets also fell. By mid-1762, only St 
Domingue remained in French hands, it being protected by the single large 
cluster of French warships within the region; but these were unable to leave 
the main port of Cap Francois, because of a British blockade. During 1761, 
the Spanish entered the war on the side of the French, but the sole effect of 
this was to give reason for the British to assail and enter Habana, which they 
did in August 1762, destroying a large Hispanic naval force, and gaining a 
good deal of booty as they did so. Unlike the period prior to 1750, French 
planter property in the Lesser Antilles was largely defended against damage 
by specific order of the British government in this war, and the small 
number of sugar plantations in Cuba were encouraged to develop further; 
moreover, both the French and Spanish were given access to British 
markets for as long as occupancy by the latter country was maintained.® 
At the Treaty of Paris in 1763, which marked the formal end of this 
conflict, and which was concluded in some haste by the French and Spanish, 
embodying, as Parry & Sherlock (1971) have put it, all the concessions and 
compromises which haste entails, the British obtained immense territorial 
concessions outside the West Indies, gaining the whole of Canada, the Ohio 
valley, and most of French Hindustan; but inside the Caribbean, the 
adjustments were again minor. Cuba was returned to Spain, in exchange for 
Florida; and, despite the pleas of Rodney that Martinique and Guadeloupe 
were valuable strategic assets, these two islands were given back to France, 
along with St Lucia. St Domingue remained under French control. 
However, Britain took over the reins of government in Grenada, Domin- 
ica, St Vincent and Tobago, these subsequently being termed the ‘Ceded 
Islands’. This part of the political settlement reflected the contemporarily 
powerful influence of the sugar lobby in London. For essentially the first 
time since the colonisation of Jamaica, this group of merchants and planters 
were seeking actively to acquire new estate land. Even so, they would only 
tolerate that which could be developed slowly, for then a market glut might 
be avoided, and existing sugar price levels and profits preserved. The four 
Ceded Islands, which of course still held Carib populations antagonistic to 
the idea of European intrusion, met these conditions admirably, whereas 
other potentially suitable terrain, such as the already cultivated lands in 
Martinique, Guadeloupe and St Domingue, did not. It must be said that, in 
marked contrast to the sugar lobby, Pitt himself viewed the reinstatement of 
these three established colonies to the French, along with that of Cuba to 
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Spain, with more than a little concern; for one thing, this went against his 
strong desire to put the whole of the Caribbean under the aegis of British 
political control, and for another, both Cuba and St Domingue in particular 
had been engaged in a clandestine, growing and increasingly costly trade 
with North America for some time (p. 278), which contravened British 
interests. Accordingly, Pitt sided with Rodney; but their ideas were over- 
ruled. Their misgivings about the Caribbean aspects of the Treaty of Paris 
dispositions were to be realised in full later, following the North American 
revolution in 1776, when a revitalised French navy, allying itself with the 
Americans, took full revenge for their nation’s military humiliation in the 
years between 1756 and 1763. 


The War of American Independence, and linked Caribbean action, 1776 to 
1783: Spain, Holland and France against England 


In the American War of Independence, the thirteen northern colonies of 
the mainland joined forces with their then chief, though still technically 
illegal! trading partners in the Caribbean, the French and Spanish (p. 278), 
against Britain; and after a Treaty of Amity and Commerce had been signed 
between the revolutionaries and France in 1778, the combat zone was 
extended into the West Indies. Under Admiral Choiseul, the French 
re-took Dominica, but immediately lost St Lucia to the British. Over the 
next year the French then captured St Vincent and Grenada, after which 
Rodney arrived back again from a spell in Britain, with naval reinforce- 
ments. During 1780, John Adams persuaded the Dutch too to recognise 
North America as an independent nation, and this touched British sensitivi- 
ties sufficiently for them to enlarge the range of their hostilities to include 
Holland as well. St Eustatius, a port which had provided many of the 
undercover munitions for the armouries of the thirteen colonies, was once 
more a ready target. It was attacked and thoroughly razed by Rodney in 
1781, over 150 trading ships being taken, along with plunder from these, 
and dockside warehouses, which was substantially greater than that seized 
in Habana 19 years earlier. The three Dutch territories on the old ‘wild 
coast’ of South America — Berbice, Demerara and Essequibo — also fell. 
But in a very real sense all of this was little more than preliminary contact 
for, after Cornwallis had surrendered at Yorktown, the main French fleet 
under de Grasse then turned south to the Caribbean from its North 
American encounters. Rodney, in the meantime, had temporarily returned 
to England with much of the loot derived from St Eustatius. In 1781, that 
island, Tobago, and the ‘wild coast’ colonies were captured by the French; 
and St Kitts, Montserrat and Nevis surrendered the next year, though not 
before the fort of Brimstone Hill on the former island had resisted against 
overwhelming odds for one month. Meanwhile, the Spanish had reclaimed 
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Pensacola and Florida, and had occupied New Providence, the capital of the 
Bahamas. With most of the Lesser Antilles, except for Barbados and 
Antigua, in French hands, de Grasse then directed his attentions towards 
Jamaica, but before any plans in this respect could bear fruit, Rodney 
reported back from England and with the assistance of Hood, defeated him 
in battle off Les Saintes, the small island group which lies between 
Guadeloupe and Dominica. From that point on, the English and French 
fleets were at stand-off conditions of equal strength; and they stayed that 
way until a Peace Treaty was signed at Versailles in 1783. This required that 
all West Indian terrain should be placed back in the hands of its pre-war 
owners, excepting Tobago, which was retained by the French. Florida was 
ceded once more to Spain; and the independence of the thirteen colonies 
officially was recognised. French naval strength in the region was reconfir- 
med, by their establishment of a permanent naval base in the Lesser 
Antilles for the first time, at Martinique during 1784. 


The revolution of St Domingue-Haiti, 1791 to 1804; and the 
Franco-British wars, 1793 to 1815 


Although both land and sea fighting between 1776 and 1783 had been fierce, 
with an immense destruction of ships and of some property on land, it was 
only a few years later that conflict again erupted. On this occasion, the 
flashpoint was in a previously secure territory, St Domingue, which was 
then at the height of its prosperity (p. 299). Here, a slave uprising of the 
utmost savagery began in 1791. Stimulated by revolutionary ideas, which 
had emanated both from North America, and from the events in France of 
1789, this triggered off a more general rebellion, whose course was 
determined in large measure by the differing expectations and socio-politi- 
cal frustrations of the several major subsections of the community there, 
namely the estate owners, the poorer whites, the mulattoes and/or freed 
negroes, and the slaves. This rebellion was to become the greatest black/ 
mulatto insurgence of all that had taken place in the region thus far; and its 
consequences to both development and environment were the most 
extreme. 

At first, few whites in St Domingue had given much thought to the idea of 
a widespread slave revolt, which seems to have taken them by surprise. 
Commencing in August 1791, more than 100,000 slaves participated, mainly 
on, and in the vicinity of, estates located in the plains of the northern 
province (Fig. 6.2). Bryan Edwards (1801), who was there at the time, has 
estimated that over 2,000 estate-owner whites were killed, along with 
10,000 slaves who had remained faithful to their masters; and 180 sugar 
estates and upwards of 900 coffee and indigo estates were destroyed. The 
whites who survived abandoned their properties, most moving into Cap 
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Fig. 6.2 Major sugar-producing districts in St Domingue, 1791. Legend. Northern 
Part: 1. The Cape (45,382); 2. Fort Dauphin (10,249); 3. Port de Paix (1,298); 4. The 
Mole (128). Western Part: 5. Port au Prince (61,441); 6. Léogane (9,182); 7. St Marc 
(10,239); 8. Le Petit Goave (1,074); 9. Jérémie (496). Southern Part: 10. Les Cayes 
(23,360); 11. Cap Tiburén (341); 12. St Louis (11); 13. Jacmél (116). 

Production figures (above, in parentheses) are given in ’000 lbs of colonial currency, 
which may be translated into lbs Tournois by deducting one-third of the amount. 
Production in The Cape and Fort Dauphin was overwhelmingly of white sugar; that 
from other districts overwhelmingly of coarse sugar. Data from Barskett, 1818. 


Francois where, protected by the militia, as many as 10,000 sought refuge. 
Meanwhile, a further political struggle had been engaged in the southern 
and western provinces, between persons of colour born of free parents 
(mainly mulattoes), who had been granted the right to vote in colonial 
elections by the French National Assembly in May 1791, and local white 
settlers who had refused to put this decree into effect. There too, estate 
owners quickly found themselves facing groups of armed people; and in 
order to defend themselves, they armed their slaves, many of whom in turn 
then defected into the countryside to fight on their own account. There- 
after, shifting allegiances between estate owners, the poorer whites, mulat- 
toes and slaves caused havoc and devastation in these districts too; 
however, the poorer whites managed to retain control of the major urban 
area there, Port au Prince, at times with mulatto assistance. 
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In response to these several disturbances, estate owners requested the 
assistance of the metropolitan government to put them down, but since 
France itself was involved in revolutionary turmoil, it was unable at first to 
do much to help. When a French army of 8,000 national guards eventually 
did arrive in 1792, it too was guided by the ideals of the home revolution, 
proclaiming under their leader, Commissioner Sonothax, liberty, equality 
and fraternity for mulattoes under Jacobin law. The whites objected, and 
refused again to cooperate. Two governors in succession were recalled to 
France and guillotined; and a third resisted with force of arms. The situation 

\ was further compounded when Sonothax extended the principle of liberty 
\ to the slaves, a somewhat meaningless gesture since most of them, certainly 
| in the north, effectively were already free and armed. The move antago- 

nised not only the whites yet once more, but also the mulattoes, many of 
whom had property and slave-owner ambitions of their own (p. 373). It also 

encouraged the slaves of the north to attack Cap Francois, which they did 

successfully and with direct French assistance in June 1793, putting the city 
| to the torch. Most of the remaining whites there fled as the battle 
commenced, to eastern Cuba, to western Puerto Rico (where the town of 

Mayaguez has kept strong French affinities to this day), to Jamaica, and to 

North America (especially Baltimore), leaving it to be razed by the 

incomers. 

Alarmed by these events, and by the possibility that the insurrection 
might be exported to other islands, Spain and England then declared war on 
revolutionary France, after having been urged to do so by those white 
planters still present in the southern and western provinces of St Domingue. 
Both countries sent expeditionary forces to the territory, in attempts to 
restore pre-revolutionary order. In 1794, on land from eastern Espafola, 
Spain moved in to the northern plain; and, from the sea, the British 
occupied Port au Prince, and other ports of the west and south (Fig. 6.2: 
Geggus, 1982). During the same year, total abolition of slavery in the 
colony was confirmed by the French National Convention; and this decision 
was to have immense additional local repercussions, not least in that it 
persuaded a former black slave of considerable personality and military 
ability, from the north of the country, who had been serving as a royalist 
mercenary with the Spanish army, to defect to the rebel cause.!* His name 
was Toussaint l’Ouverture. By mid-year, he, along with a guerrilla army 
which he had attracted to him, using brilliant tactics, had regained for 
themselves much of the Artibonite valley; and they went on to expel the 
Spanish entirely from the north. So thoroughly defeated were the latter 
that, in 1795, Spain ceded all of Espafiola to France, in Toussaint’s name. 
Toussaint’s success also stimulated Rigaud, the major mulatto leader of the 
western and southern provinces, to challenge British positions there. 
During 1794 and 1795, he recaptured Leogane and Tiburon, so that by the 
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middle of the latter year the British held only Saint Marc and Port au Prince 
in west province, Jeremie in south province, and Mole St Nicolas in the 
north. In the meantime, Toussaint, now obtaining substantial material 
support from John Adams in the United States, began to extend his own 
influence in the west and north provinces, defeating a string of minor 
mulatto leaders as he did so. The British were in no position to fight back on 
either front, having encountered heavy losses both from their contact with 
the guerrillas, and also through sickness, especially yellow fever and 
malaria: one estimate is that over 100,000 of their men died during their 
spell on the island, the equivalent of an enormous military defeat (London 
Times, 2 Feb 1797; Ragatz, 1963). Moreover, their only possible reinforce- 
ments had to be kept in Jamaica, to suppress a serious and linked maroon 
rebellion there. 

After the fall of Robespierre, Sonothax, who had kept his distance during 
these several encounters, was recalled to France in 1797. Toussaint then 
concluded a treaty with Britain in the following year, trading arrangements 
being agreed in exchange for British withdrawal from Port au Prince and 
elsewhere in the colony. At the same time, he convinced some of the 
original planters in the west province that they should return to rebuild their 
estates. He then turned his attention-to the one mulatto leader of any 
quality who was left, namely Rigaud, defeating him, and burning the town 
of Les Cayes, which had been his headquarters, an action in which over 
10,000 mulattoes were slaughtered. By 1800, Toussaint was in command of 
all Espanola, east as well as west, a virtually supreme ruler of a war-torn 
country in which very few assets had been preserved, a country which he 
regarded as being ‘colour free’, but in which in fact only a few whites and 
mulattoes were left. He proclaimed himself ‘Emperor for Life’ of a land 
which he chose to keep part of the French overseas colonial structure. With 
white help, he reformed the militia; and, under him, agricultural production 
increased again, to about one-third of what it had been before the 
revolution began. 

As French plantation owners elsewhere in the Antilles began to realise 
the possible consequences to them of home-country revolutionary ideas, 
they sought British protection; and the British were only too ready to 
oblige. Tobago was annexed by them in 1793; and control of Martinique, 
Guadeloupe and St Lucia passed to them in the following year. However, 
the latter two islands were retaken shortly afterwards by a force led by 
Victor Hugues, the newly appointed Jacobin Commissioner sent from 
Paris; and he promptly asserted the rights of slaves to emancipation in these 
territories too, indirectly causing severe civil unrest and damage to plan- 
tations. It was he who also directly encouraged the Jamaican maroon 
rebellion of 1795, and an uprising of Caribs against the British in St Vincent 
during the same year (p. 346). But Hugues was not strong enough himself to 
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recover Martinique, royalists in that island preferring to maintain their links 
with the British, so preserving their estates, their slaves, and their access to 
British markets, all of which were proving to be especially profitable for 
them. Additionally in 1795, St Lucia exchanged hands once more in favour 
of the British who, two years later and for good measure, took Trinidad as 
well. By 1801, Britain was in charge of a large proportion of the West 
Indies, with St Domingue having been reduced mainly to ashes and scrub, 
the French being confined to Guadeloupe, and Spain to Cuba and Puerto 
Rico. However, in the Peace of Amiens of that year, all territories again 
were returned to their former owners, except for Trinidad. When fighting 
recommenced in 1803, the British retook everything they had captured 
before the Peace, and also moved into Guadeloupe: and after the Battle of 
Trafalgar (1805), the power of France and Spain jointly, especially in the 
Caribbean, was finally broken. The treaties of 1814 and 1815 (Treaty of 
Paris; Congress of Vienna) allocated St Lucia and Tobago to the British on 
a permanent basis; but Martinique and Guadeloupe were restored to 
France, in exchange for certain promises which ensured that French 
interference in the Anglo-continental trade (notably in the vicinity of 
Antwerp and Flushing), which was highly profitable to Britain at that time, 
was negated. The restoration further involved a renunciation by the French 
of revolutionary principles, and the reinstatement of the rights of planters 
and estate owners in the two French colonies over their slaves. 
Meanwhile, St Domingue’s knife-edge position betwixt stability and 
chaos had changed again once more for the worse. Jealous of the power of 
Toussaint, and of his unique position within the French empire, Napoleon, 
on his assumption of supreme control, had sent an army of 25,000 men (the 
best available) to the colony in 1802, with his brother-in-law, General le 
Clerc, in charge, to challenge him. Some men went to the eastern half of the 
island, basing themselves in Santo Domingo; but most went to the west. 
Toussaint was captured, and transferred to France in chains, where 
eventually he was abandoned, to die in gaol. It rapidly transpired too that 
Napoleon planned to reintroduce the pre-revolutionary plantation-slave 
estate system back into St Domingue. But attempts to do so, which were 
supported by yet more army reinforcements, were thwarted by yet another 
bloody revolution in 1803-4, led by a particularly ruthless ex-slave leader 
named Dessalines. With the assistance of a British blockade, which cut off 
French supplies, he defied and defeated the army of the latter, exterminated 
most of the white estate owners who had returned under Toussaint and who 
had hoped to gain further from Napoleon’s plantation plans, and then 
elevated himself to become ruler (Emperor) of the colony, which he then 
declared to be an independent nation: at the same time, he renamed it 
Haiti, taking the old Arawak regional name (p. 68) in preference to that 
given by the French. In consequence of these events, and notably the loss of 
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at least 40,000 men in his army, Napoleon’s interest in this territory 
subsequently waned entirely. Dessalines was left alone, and then proceeded 
to kill off most of the remaining mulattoes, with the intention of creating a 
one-colour, black state,' until he himself was assassinated, ironically by a 
mulatto, in 1806. A further civil war ensued, between two of Dessalines’s 
lieutenants, Petion in the south and Christophe in the north, until Christo- 
phe gained victory, to become Emperor himself in June 1811. There seems 
little doubt that the violent history of the twenty years between 1791 and 
1811 had given rise to a continuing political instability which has not yet 
been resolved even today, and which is most clearly represented by the 
perpetual swing from dictatorship to turmoil to dictatorship which, as Ott 
(1973) has pointed out, has beset this country ever since. 

In the east of Espafiola, the still predominantly white Hispanic Santo 
Domingo also repelled the French invaders of 1802, and a second French 
incursion of 1809, before being taken over by an army of 20,000 black 
Haitians in 1822. Not until 1844 did it eventually overthrow Haitian rule, 
and achieve an independence of its own (p. 455). 


General trading patterns and controls of trade 


As the struggle for political control of Caribbean territories intensified, so 
also did the economic contest for dominance in the sugar trade. I have 
already noted (p. 239) that three major phases in the emergence of West 
Indies trading patterns prior to the American War of Independence may be 
delimited, namely those from 1665 to 1700, from 1700 to 1750, and from 
1750 to 1775; and to these may be added a fourth, which subsumed the new, 
difficult and more costly conditions of colonial trade in the post-1776 era. 
Briefly, these periods represent a continuing transition from a simple and 
essentially preferential, to a much more intricate and, as far as plantation 
owners were concerned, often disadvantageous free-trade commercial 
system, the main financial gains increasingly being made by home-country 
merchants as time went on. 


1665 to 1700: the phase of national mercantile monopolies ‘par excellence’ 


Characteristics of West Indian commerce in this period had already, in large 
measure, been predetermined by political decisions taken prior to 1665. 
Spanish territories were still subject to the Laws of the Indies; and the 
French, English and Dutch islands were in the process of adjusting to the 
consequences of the Navigation Laws enacted by the first two of these 
nations. 

For the English, measures in the Navigation Act of 1660 (Chapter 5, 
p. 191) were strengthened by the Staples Act of 1663 which, in forcing all 
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European goods destined for English colonies to pass first through English 
ports, enhanced even more the entrepot status of the home country: the 
only significant exception was Madeira wine. For the purposes of both 
pieces of legislation, Ireland was treated as a colony; and Scotland was 
rightly regarded as a foreign country until 1707. In 1673, the Plantation 
Duties Act required that goods supplied from one colony to another 
(including sugar and sugar products) should attract a duty equivalent to the 
normal English import tax payable at source, so eliminating the possibility 
that they could subsequently be transferred for sale in European markets 
without having been subject to that tax. In return for these measures, the 
government in England offered, as before, a protected and secure market 
for sugar and other West Indian products raised in her colonies, along with 
naval support. All of this legislation was confirmed in a consolidating Act of 
1696, which provided additionally for the creation in each colony of Courts 
of Vice-Admiralty, which were to deal with offences against it (Andrews, 
1933; Harper, 1939). A direct commodity trade between the West Indian 
colonies and England was thus markedly encouraged; and this was further 
accentuated by the granting of monopolies in respect of the slave trade, first 
by means of a charter offered by Charles II to the Company of Royal 
Adventurers Trading Africa in 1661 (Chapter 5, p. 203), and then in 1672 
through another, awarded to the Royal African Company. By and large, 
however, and even at such an early stage in colonial development, English 
colonists in the West Indies disliked the idea of such monopolistic com- 
panies, which they believed raised costs all-round; and indeed, under 
pressure from them, most other trade arrangements, as for example those 
to North America, came to be made under contract between individuals. 
Eventually, a few similar agreements began to be set up also between West 
Indies planters and London merchants, so undermining to some extent the 
smooth operation of the mercantile legislation. 

Indirect confirmation that the English were right to be suspicious of the 
potentially adverse effects of monopolistic, mercantile-oriented companies 
on colonial development also may be seen in respect of French experience. 
Pares (1960) has pointed out that the homeland French at this time were 
always more ‘company-minded’ than were the English, both at national and 
more local levels, and many problems which affected the development of 
her external territories arose from this. In 1664, France’s overseas settle- 
ments had been placed under the commercial direction of La Compagnie 
des Indes Occidentales, which was designed to monopolise, ona grand scale, 
the trade of West Indian products, that of French manufactured goods and 
foodstuffs to the West Indies, and that of slaves. According to Colbert, its 
founder, it had been established on three premises: first, that the colonies 
were essential for the growth of French trade; secondly, that they were to be 
the exclusive property of the home country; and thirdly, that all colonial 
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interests must be subordinated to those of the home country. To a large 
extent, the aims of the company were achieved, albeit at great cost to itself. 
By 1674, it had become totally insolvent, and was wound up, the territories 
then being made outright colonies under the Crown: but by then too it could 
be claimed that French trade had been increased, in that more than 300 
ships annually, with draughts of from 50 to 300 tons, were carrying French 
produce from the home country to the colonists who were resident in the 
West Indies, and tropical produce on the return trip; and, through support- 
ive military action, Dutch traders had largely been removed from French 
Caribbean ports. Indeed, the defects of the Company always were those 
associated with the lack of adequate financial expertise among its organisers 
and staff. It lost money heavily on the slave trade, and at the same time 
could never provide as many slaves as the islanders required (see below, 
p. 261). Moreover, at first, its commercial arrangements in port left much to 
be desired. Often these were placed in charge of ships’ captains, acting as 
agents, who were inexperienced in business affairs, and who then had to 
prolong their turn-rounds in order to complete what were quite complicated 
commodity transactions, usually involving the issuing of credit notes (see 
Pares, 1960, for a more detailed consideration of this point). The delay thus 
incurred, in turn could easily lead to a deterioration in the quality of the 
West Indian produce carried as cargo, and consequential reductions in the 
prices paid for it by home-country merchants on completion of the journey. 
Eventually, the Company reorganised its financial structure so as to leave 
port business to resident factors, but by then most of the pecuniary damage 
to it had already been done. 

Once La Compagnie had been disbanded in 1674, the management of 
trade between France and her colonies then passed, still under Colbert’s 
jurisdiction, to smaller, self-interest and local monopolies, both in the 
home country and in the Antilles, and it was at this time that the anticipated 
subservient place of the West Indies in respect of French commercial desires 
(Colbert’s third premise) really began to be felt overseas. A good case in 
point relates to the tobacco crop. In 1674, the sale of tobacco in France was 
allocated to a state monopoly, who also gained the right to fix prices. 
Overseas growers, for example those in St Domingue, many of whom had 
just commenced to settle their plantations, protested that the clear con- 
sequence of this was, first, to cause an unreasonable reduction in prices; 
and, secondly, to restrict the availability to them of tobacco markets in 
France, which came to be reserved predominantly for home producers. In 
response to this, Colbert later (in 1681) allowed the re-exportation of 
tobacco products from France, so extending the potential market for this 
crop substantially. But even so, this move did little to alleviate the severe 
constraints on colonial tobacco planters; and many of the St Domingue 
cultivators in particular, conscious no doubt that their crop was of a 
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markedly poor quality, turned during the next decade to the raising of sugar 
instead (de St-Mery, 1784-90; May, 1930). 

But French West Indian sugar planters too could find their endeavours 
thwarted by company policies, and company insufficiencies. Thus a succes- 
sion of companies found themselves unable to bring out to them an 
adequate supply of slaves from Africa for their labour force. La Compagnie 
itself had failed in this respect, even when offered an additional bounty of 13 
livres on each slave (Gaston-Martin, 1948). After 1674, management of the 
slave trade passed first to the merchant Oudiette (until 1679), and thereafter 
to the First Senegal Company (1679-81), the Second Senegal Company 
(1681-5), and subsequently to this latter jointly with the French Guinea 
Company; and none of these succeeded in meeting slave-import targets 
either. The trade then devolved, under further contracts, to a string of 
individual entrepreneurs, who operated mainly out of Le Havre, Rouen, 
Nantes and Dieppe. Most of these required that the participants should 
provide 2,000 slaves each year for the West Indian planters (Satineau, 1928: 
the equivalent figure for English colonies between 1676 and 1700, according 
to Curtin, 1969, was 7,000 per year). All the evidence, however, points to 
the fact that this mark was never achieved. In Guadeloupe alone, M. 
Hincelin was able to report in 1687 that only 400 slaves had arrived in the 
preceding five years (Lasserre, 1961). And one year later, in the same 
island, M. Auger told much the same story: ‘Il y a 9 sucreries de plus que 
l’année derniére. Elles sont comme les plus anciennes trés faibles de négres 
par leur rareté’ (ANG, C7 A4). Company charges for both slaves, manufac- 
tured goods and provisions also tended to be excessively high. From time to 
time, French estate owners reacted against this by rioting, as in St 
Domingue in 1671, but there was little else they could do to ameliorate the 
situation. Indeed, Company control of trade in French territories officially 
became even tighter than formerly, when England and France in 1686 
signed a Treaty of Neutrality, through which they undertook not to impinge 
on each other’s commercial affairs in the West Indies. But French planters 
nevertheless often of necessity had to do business either with the English, or 
with other ‘interlopers’, who were usually Dutch, or North American, 
customarily meeting their ships in small harbours on isolated stretches of 
coast in order to obtain the supplies which they requested; and this 
remained the case from 1686 until well after 1700. 

French company policy was to have an impact on their West Indian sugar 
colonies in other respects as well. For a while, Colbert tried to prevent the 
development of cane estates in St Domingue entirely, though this did not 
last long (de St-Mery, 1784-90). He then sought to encourage them in 
Martinique and Guadeloupe by deciding, in 1670, to allow sugar refining 

- within these territories. The aim of this, in part at least, also was to reduce 
the influence of Dutch and German sugar refiners (then the best in Europe) 
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in French markets. The planters needed little persuading to take up this 
option. Refined sugar fetched five times the price of muscovado; and 
further, it was much less bulky, and therefore cost much less to transport 
across the Atlantic. Additionally, the refining process created labour for the 
poor whites in both islands. Pares (1960) has suggested that it is by no means 
certain what type of refined sugar was being taken from French West Indian 
refineries at this time (some of it may merely have been clayed), but 
nevertheless the innovation of refining was of considerable local sig- 
nificance, for no British island save Barbados then was able to produce 
clayed, let alone fully refined sugar; and they had settled mainly for the 
manufacture of raw muscovado, molasses and rum. The French, accord- 
ingly, were set to gain a marked commercial advantage in sugar markets. By 
1680, three sugar refineries had been constructed in Martinique, at Le 
Mouillage, Bourg St Pierre and Précheur; and there were two in Guade- 
loupe (Fig. 6.3). Each was allowed to send to France up to 1 million livres of 
refined sugar annually.'* Then, during 1682, two further refineries were 
built in St Pierre, by the former buccaneer Maurice de Maintenon (p. 246), 
one with a much greater capacity than all of the others put together. But at 
that point, Colbert began to reverse his pro-colonial refining stance, and to 
restrict these developments. In response to representations from the 
metropolitan refinery monopoly interest, and from ship owners, that they 
were losing trade, he raised the tax on colonial refined sugar to 8 livres per 
cwt, as opposed to 2 for raw sugar. Then, in 1684, he prohibited the 
construction of new refineries throughout the French West Indies. But even 
so, sugar refining there continued, and it is likely that some new refineries 
were completed, for 18 were recorded in Martinique alone in 1698. 
However, in that year, the differential in French import taxes on colonial 
sugars was widened still further; those on raw sugars were reduced to 1 
livre, while those on refined were increased to an extortionate 22. The 
imbalance provided West Indian refiners with no option but to close down 
their enterprises, which they did,'> and they were never to re-open; while in 
France, the metropolitan refinery monopoly interest was preserved. 

One other important aspect of French mercantile policy was that, unlike 
the English, metropolitan food surpluses always were sent out to their 
colonies, in support of them. Most of these came from the Garonne, and 
were exported through Bordeaux, the most common commodities being 
flour, oil and wine. At the same time, attempts to keep out the cheaper 
North American foodstuffs at all costs were considered a matter of the 
highest priority, although some did trickle in through the activities of Dutch 
and North American interlopers. The result overall was that per capita 
expenditure on imported foodstuffs (and also, incidentally, on the manufac- 
tured goods needed to run estates) came to be substantially greater in the 
French colonies than was the case in those of the English. 
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Fig. 6.3 French sugar refineries in the island Caribbean, 1680 and 1681 


On the other hand, English colonial products were taxed more heavily 
than were those of France at this time, and this was especially the case for 
sugar. Whereas Colbert and his successors had tried to keep the import duty 
on French raw sugars low, the English lived in perpetual fear of having their 
duties increased. The basic import duty on colonial sugars in England, set 
initially in 1650 and confirmed at the Restoration, had been 1s 6d per cwt 
on muscovado, and 5s on clayed, with foreign sugars being much more 
heavily assessed. The difference in duty between muscovado and clayed was 
meant both to encourage planters to concentrate on the production of raw 
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sugars, and at the same time to benefit indirectly ship owners and home 
refiners. Moves to raise these taxes in 1671 were defeated by the planters, 
but four years later, in an attempt to balance the national budget (Deerr, 
1949), James II doubled them, in legislation which was not repealed until 
1693. Planters in the northern Leewards and in Barbados of course also 
remained subject to the 43% export duty introduced in 1663 (Chapter 5S, 
p. 191). The agreement on this had been that it would be used solely to 
cover public charges within the respective colonies, but in fact most of the 
money (and over £81,000 was raised from it between 1670 and 1688: 
Thornton, 1956) went straight into the royal exchequer, and stayed there. 
This tax became the least liked of all the duties on English sugar. But it was 
more than useful for the home government, who from time to time looked 
for a means of extending it. Attempts to introduce it into Jamaica during the 
1670s failed because of planter opposition: and even 100 years later, a move 
was made to enforce it on estate owners in the Ceded Islands, before a 
judgement of Lord Mansfield declared illegal the whole concept of it 
(Anon, 1820). But despite this, it continued to be retained in Barbados and 
the northern Leewards until 1798. 

The consequence, in these two latter cases, of the double imposition of 
duties (export, and import into England) on island sugars, was severe..Even 
before the rise in import duty of 1675, residents in Barbados had been 
complaining that ‘there is little profit to the planters . . . the poorer sort, who 
are the strength of the colonies, will be necessitated to go to the French, or 
the other plantations’ (Cal. Col. 1669-74, 215: May 1671); and later, they 
claimed that it would be ‘utterly impossible’ for them to return the required 
revenue (Blaythwayt Papers, 31), although in fact they usually managed to 
do so. It was in Barbados too, in 1689, that Edward Lyttleton was to 
produce his famous tract entitled ‘The groans of the plantations’, in which 
he specified ‘their grievous and extreme suffering by the heavy impositions 
upon sugar, and other hardships’. 

What precisely were these ‘other hardships’? Undoubtedly, they related 
in large measure to estate outgoings, and these were numerous. From 1665, 
as previously, the major financial outlays which planters experienced 
involved the purchase of the estate itself and its material requisites, along 
with its labour force. In the English islands, land which still had not been 
granted to settlers by the Crown, or had not been bought outright, normally 
could be obtained by means of loans raised either in the home country, or 
through merchants resident in the islands. Interest rates on these were high, 
though they did tend to fall throughout the period. Pares (1960) has noted 
that in Barbados they were reduced in 1661 to 15% from some higher figure, 
and they fell again to 10% in 1668, both rates being greater than the 
maximum allowable in England at the time. But despite this, it is likely that, 
certainly during the 1660s, when sugar crop prices were equivalently high 
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(Table 6.4), most of these loans were paid off fairly quickly. In the French 
West Indian colonies, most new estates were funded through loans, which 
were mainly derived from home-country entrepreneurs, despite the fact 
that ready capital generally was less easily available than it was in England: 
and they, too, were often rapidly redeemed. 

But a more serious concern to the planters of both sets of islands was the 
need to put out additional substantial monies, at regular intervals, for the 
purpose of maintaining the number of slaves on their estates. Although the 
price for slaves was reduced in these years, they were never cheap. In 
Barbados, the going rate could vary, according to age and quality, from £14 
to £23 per head in 1660-4, £15 to £17 in 1675-9, £13 to £16 in 1680-90, and 
£10 to £14 during the last decade of the century. In the northern Leewards, 
they usually fetched £1 more, and in Jamaica £2 more, so as to cover the 
additional transportation costs. Demand in the French islands was such that 
factors could charge up to six times the price asked for them in English 
territories, especially if the slaves came from English or Dutch sources, 
rather than directly from Africa. Moreover, the cost of slaves always was 
augmented in wartime: during the War of the Grand Alliance, for example, 
even Barbados rates went up to £23 to £41 per slave, especially after 1695 
(Ward, 1978). The normal custom again was for planters to buy their slaves 
through loans from resident agents, from the factors themselves, or from 
merchants; but in contrast to the generally rapid repayment of loans on 
estates, in this case the tendency was for planter indebtedness to grow 
greater over time, simply because of their constant requirements for new 
slave purchases as their existing slaves died (p. 363), for this usually meant a 
further financial commitment before old debts had been settled. Accord- 
ingly, adequate slave replacement rapidly became an overwhelming finan- 
cial problem for many planters in the developing sugar islands. In 1674, for 
example, before he left for Antigua to make a fortune (p. 290), even 
Christopher Codrington the Elder! was prevented from taking up a second 
term of office on the Barbados Council because of his indebtedness to slave 
merchants (Schomburgk, 1848). Two years later, in the same island, 
Governor Atkins remarked that he could not ‘reckon five estates that are 
not clogged with considerable debts’ (Stowe Mss 775, 19), most of which 
were owed to slave factors of the Royal African Company. In Jamaica, 
planters were concerned in 1680 that their main creditors, again the Royal 
African Company, would sue for the recovery of their debts wholesale (CO 
391/3, 240-1). And still the financial deficiencies mounted. By 1683, it was 
estimated that planters in the English West Indies together owed £130,000, 
and by 1690 over £170,000 to this Company, which was equivalent to the 
value of 10,000 slaves (Cal. Col. 1681-5, 525-56; Davies, 1957). 

Additional planter outgoings included the freight and insurance charges 
for transhipment of colonial products to home markets, payments to 
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merchants and/or factors for commercial negotiations, and an inbuilt 
depreciation element. Freight rates varied considerably over the period. 
Originally a matter for agreement between merchants, planters and ships’ 
masters, and thus highly unpredictable, once they had settled down, by the 
mid-1670s, those to England from the West Indian colonies tended to be 
c £1 to £2 per ton of cargo more from Jamaica than from Barbados and the 
northern Leewards, because of the greater distance and the greater risk 
involved. Those on the return trip were similar. In itself, this may have 
contributed substantially to the much more rapid development of the latter 
two areas rather than the former at this stage. Everywhere, too, freight 
rates rose during periods of warfare, so much so that they could interfere 
totally with the conduct of business. At the outbreak of the War of the 
Grand Alliance, for example, the Barbados Assembly noted that ‘the seas 
were infested by privateers, and the freights for produce to England had 
risen to 100 Ibs of muscovado at six shillings and sixpence, white sugars at 
seven shillings and sixpence, scraped ginger at six shillings, and cotton at 
two pence per pound. The shipowners would not conform to these 
restrictions, and kept away entirely’ (Schomburgk, 1848). At the height of 
this war, these rates had been raised again, to a mean of c 14s 5d per cwt for 
sugar from Jamaica, and 8s 9d per cwt for other sugars (Davis, 1962; Ward, 
1978); and they then fell away to 9s 6d and 3s 7d per cwt respectively, once 
the war had ended in 1698. Insurance rates could change similarly, as for 
example from an average of 17% of the value of cargo during the same war 
from all West Indian islands, to one of 6% from Jamaica and 4% from 
elsewhere in the region over the ensuing peace. However, Ward (1978) has 
recorded that rebates on these charges were often given if the seaworthiness 
of ships was high, if they sailed outside of the hurricane season, and if they 
sailed in convoy during times of war. The rates included the customary 
charges for commission (2%), and for making out the policy (1-4% ). It must 
also be noted that many planters refused to pay insurance premiums on 
their cargoes, if their debt problems were becoming acute. Depreciation is a 
difficult measure to calculate on sugar estates, but since most replacement 
costs involved the purchase of slaves rather than any other item, it may 
perhaps be related best to this rather than to any other replacement event; 
and, according to Pitman (1963), prior to 1700 these amounted to between 
4% to 5% of the amount invested in the estate as a whole. 

Within the overall constraints of the mercantile monopolies, the position 
of the planter in respect of the sale of his product also changed over this 
period, and to some extent — by how much, it is not certain — this added to 
his costs as well. Unlike the years prior to 1665, when many of the larger 
planters traded on their own account, most commercial exchanges from this 
date came to be handled by factors of the trading companies and then, 
increasingly after the mid-1670s, by merchants resident in the islands. 
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Often, many of the factors themselves became merchant entrepreneurs, as 
they accumulated capital, especially in the larger ports such as Kingston 
(Jamaica), Bridgetown (Barbados) and St Pierre (Martinique); in the 
smaller ports, in contrast, in which they had no opportunities to extend their 
activities, they merely retained their status as factors per se (Pares, 1936). 
Certainly, the role of the individual planter as entrepreneur, as represented 
earlier by Drax and Hilliard in Barbados (Chapter 5, p. 210), was elimi- 
nated in all the West Indies over this period, as the power of the factors and 
merchants grew: the last of the former group possibly was Christopher 
Jeaffreson, who acted in both capacities in St Kitts during the 1670s (Pares, 
1960). 

In a very real sense, the precise role and relative commercial strength of 
these emergent factor-merchants differed between the French and British 
islands, and this was due in large measure to their relative degree of 
commercial vulnerability in times of war. It has already been noted (p. 250) 
that French island trade was particularly susceptible to attack and inter- 
ference in wartime, much more so than in the case of the English islands, the 
latter being protected customarily by a much larger naval force. Indeed, 
normally, few products could leave or return from and to the French 
islands, except by convoy, once hostilities had broken out. On leaving 
France, convoys almost invariably headed for Martinique, where most of 
the major items of French colonial business came to be transacted. Once 
there, ships’ masters might refuse to go further. An extension of the voyage 
to remoter territories, such as Grenada, where a crop might not be ready for 
loading, where the chances of obtaining a full cargo were small, and en 
route to which the possibilities of being attacked by the English were that 
much greater, always was viewed with disfavour (du Tertre, 1667-71); and, 
in a vicious circle, this restricted still further the potentiality for develop- 
ment of such territories. In the end, crops from the smaller islands came 
always to be sent to Martinique, for transhipment to European convoys; 
and in order to accommodate this practice, and to take care of the 
organisational demands of the convoy system itself, an especially powerful 
clique of factors or agents, termed commissionaires, set themselves up in St 
Pierre, which quickly became the most important French West Indian 
entrepot town; and by 1670, some at least of these factors (who charged 5% 
commission on value, for handling island produce) had become sufficiently 
affluent for them to be able to become true merchants on their own account 
(May, 1930). The transfer of the Governor Generalship of the French 
Antilles to Martinique in 1669 set the seal on the growing commercial 
importance of this island; and, 20 years later, on the outbreak of the War of 
the Grand Alliance, this was reconfirmed by the voluntary migration there 
of many of the French St Kitts’ settlers (Leo, 1972). For the remainder of 
the seventeenth century, and well into the eighteenth, St Pierre accordingly 


became the single most important commercial centre of the French Anti- 
lles, overshadowing all possible rivals, until it in turn was overtaken in 
significance by the two main towns of St Domingue, Port au Prince and Cap 
Francois, during the 1730s and 1740s. 

In the English territories, in contrast, island factors never became quite as 
dominant a group commercially as did the commissionaires in Martinique, 
though some of them managed to accumulate a lot of capital. Often they 
also served as loan agents, and as the ‘town agents’ of absentee estate 
owners, in the latter case taking care of the marketing of their crop and of 
the purchase of equipment and slaves; and then additional opportunities of 
making money, in the form of commissions on trade of between 5% and 
7%, presented themselves. By the mid-1670s, some factors in both 
Bridgetown and Port Royal had made the scalar transition to being fully 
fledged merchants; and the number of merchants in the two towns was 
vastly augmented from 1688 when, with the temporary demise of the Royal 
African Company, following the accession to the English throne of William 
and Mary, most of the slave trade of the English islands passed to 
individuals there, who then chose to charge an even higher commission on 
the price of slaves (10%) at dockside sales than formerly had been the case 
(p. 267: Schomburgk, 1848). 

Arising out of this complex trading situation, there seems little doubt that 
the immense profits made on Barbadian sugar estates between 1645 and 
1665 (p. 231) were not repeated, either there or elsewhere in the region, 
within the 1665-1700 period. In the English islands, the additional taxation, 
and increased expenditure levels cut heavily into potential gains, especially 
in Barbados and the northern Leewards, where the effect of the 43% duty 
was especially keenly felt. Moreover, yields fell away sharply from the 
pre-1665 years. I shall return to this point later (p. 288), but for the moment 
it should be noted that in Barbados they dropped from a mean ofc 14.5 cwt 
of sugar per slave between 1650-9 to one of only 9.0 cwt per slave 
thereafter, as soil quality deteriorated through overcultivation. Within the 
northern Leewards, equivalent yields fell from 14.0 cwt per slave between 
1660-8, to 9.0 cwt from 1688 to 1700, for the same reason. In the newer 
estates of Jamaica, they held steady at c 9.0 cwt per slave, cultivation 
methods being less intensive there (Ward, 1978: see also p. 291). The mean 
price which planters could obtain for their sugars also declined substantially 
as well. Pares (1960) has noted that there was a general reduction in the sale 
price of sugar from 1645 to 1680 of c 70%. It has been argued by some that 
the Navigation Acts, and their French counterparts, were in themselves 
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responsible for this, but evidence from the first ‘world’ sugar markets of 
Amsterdam and Lisbon suggests otherwise. In Amsterdam, muscovado 
sugar sold for 45 gulden in 1640, and at 30 gulden between 1641 and 1644; 
but by 1677, when the first regular sets of statistics became available there, 
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Table 6.4 Annual price (shillings and pence per pound weight) of 
muscovado sugar on the London market, 1665 to 1829, in five-year means 


Years Price Years Price 

£ Ss £ Ss 
1665-9 50 4 1750-4 33 0 
167044 23 6 1755-9 39 0 
1675-9 21 3 176044 36 0 
1680-4 20 3 1765-9 36 9 
1685-9 21 6 1770-4 36 3 
1690-4 35 3 1775-9 46 9 
1695-9 39 6 1780-4 69 6 
1700-4 43 3 1785-9 Not available 
1705-9 33 6 1790-4 63 4 
1710-14 32 9 1795-9 83 4 
1715-19 33 4 1800-4 51 4 
1720-4 24 6 1805-9 39 0 
1725-9 24 3 1810-14 54 9 
1730-4 20 6 1815-19 48 9 
1735-9 22 0 1820-4 32 9 
1740-4 29 9 1825-9 30 9 
1745-9 36 6 


the price of Surinam sugars, which were almost certainly raw muscovadoes, 
was no more than 14 gulden (Deerr, 1949). From these data, it seems more 
likely that it was a glut in the market which caused the diminution in sale 
price. This hypothesis is further supported by what is known of the annual 
price variations of muscovado sugar on the early London markets. These 
are presented, as five-year means, in Table 6.4, and clearly display that 
following a very substantial level of production from Barbados, prices fell to 
a minimum from 1675 to 1689, after which they picked up subsequent to the 
outbreak of the War of the Grand Alliance, when sugar became relatively 
scarce in England once again. Rather similar trends were found in France. 
Allof this meant that sugar planters’ long-term expectations in respect of 
profits were cut dramatically from 1665 to the end of the century; and even 
then they were not always realised. While, in English islands, the North 
American accounting of planters roughly balanced itself out, foodstuff 
imports being paid for by the sale of rum and molasses or both, for their 
major returns on European markets, estate owners in both French and 
English territories alike came to regard a mean return of c 10% to 15%. per 
year on their investment as being reasonable (Pares, 1960). Although some 
undoubtedly succeeded in reaching or even exceeding this level, many 
others did not, as may be evidenced by the increasing numbers of plan- 
tations recorded as being in debt at this time. Indeed, so thin a line was there 
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between success and failure that, for many, it took only one severe weather 
event, and the crop destruction associated with it, to bring about the total 
erasure of their enterprises, for then there would be no opportunity to gain 
any financial return that year, and no possibility of repaying or reducing the 
debt load before the subsequent year’s financial outlay was required. Often, 
hurricanes provided that trigger; and, in Barbados, two hurricanes in 
particular over this period were to cause immense economic distress. The 
first, in 1675, was so severe that ‘numerous families who had formerly lived 
in opulence were obliged to retire in order to escape their creditors’ 
(Schomburgk, 1848), and even ‘the bankruptcies of merchants became 
events of frequent occurrence’ (Lyttleton, 1689). And of the second, in 
1694, it was reported that the Barbadians ‘had suffered severely under the 
heavy taxation which the defence of their island had entailed, a burden 
which short crops, the ravages of epidemic diseases, and the injury suffered 
from the hurricane in 1694 materially augmented. Above forty estates had 
been abandoned, and a great extent of land lay waste for want of labour’ 
(Schomburgk, 1848). 

But overall, and despite these several potential difficulties for individual 
estate development, the commercial status of both the French and English 
West Indian colonies was characterised by a steady enhancement between 
1655 and 1700. Thanks to the monopolistic mercantile stances of both, the 
former world sugar markets of Lisbon and Amsterdam came to be chal- 
lenged by those of Bordeaux and, especially, London. A string of smaller 
ports (La Rochelle, Nantes, St Malo and Bayonne in France; and, in 
approximate descending order of importance, Bristol, Lyme, Liverpool, 
Plymouth, Belfast, Topsham, Whitehaven, Poole, Fowey and Bideford in 
England) also benefited from the West Indian trade (Blaythwayt, 1706). 
Under Charles IJ, the English merchant fleet expanded from c 180,000 tons 
to 200,000 tons between 1660 and 1686; and, further, many ships captured 
from the Dutch during the Second and Third Dutch wars were impressed 
into West Indian commercial activity as well. By the mid-1670s, between 
150 to 200 ships, of between 20 to 300 tons draught, were plying regularly 
each year from England to Barbados alone, with 60 associated sloops 
registered in that island too (Georges, 1672; Watts, 1963); and somewhat 
smaller numbers went elsewhere. 

Although the volume of sugar produced in the English islands was always 
much greater than that in the French during this period (Chapter 7, p. 296), 
the relative commercial advantage enjoyed by both could vary according to 
specific economic and military circumstances. It has already been empha- 
sised that, for very particular reasons (p. 260), sugar production in the 
French islands had started slowly, but by 1673 it had surged forward 
noticeably as the French gained a competitive edge, through having 
succeeded in undercutting the price of sugars from English estates by a 
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factor of some 30%, largely because of their lower rates of duty (Schom- 
burgk, 1848): and the impact of this was felt not only directly, but also in the 
re-export trade of both countries, which was predominantly linked in with 
Amsterdam. By 1689, the French had doubled their overseas business 
capacity, this being mainly directed towards the West Indies (Davis, 
1973b). But then, and thereafter, the slump in commercial activity which 
accompanied the outbreak of the War of the Grand Alliance began to affect 
the French especially adversely (Ashton, 1959); and their expansion was 
checked. At the same time, an additional thrust in English mercantile 
activity, which was predominantly centred in Bristol, took place. By the end 
of this conflict, c 50% of Bristol-based shipping had been directed to the 
further development of West Indian and North American trade commit- 
ments in sugar and tobacco (Minchinton, 1957); and the retained import 
levels of sugar from West Indian sources (i.e., not including that which was 
re-exported to continental markets) for England as a whole had risen to 
c 15,000 tons per year, or 5 Ibs per head of the population (John, 1961). The 
national trade figures for 1700 indicate that 14% of all imports into England 
and Wales then came from the West Indies, as opposed to only 6% from 
North America: and 11% of exports, including re-exports, went to each 
area respectively. 


1700 to 1750: the breakdown of the national mercantile monopolies, and 
the emergence of the triangular trade 


From 1700 to 1750, the mercantile monopolies established by France and 
England during the seventeenth century were modified, and then broke 

down. The reasons for this were inevitably intermeshed with events both in 
the sugar islands and in the home countries. In these years, material 
prosperity in both France and England rose further and, as this happened, a 
revolution in drinking habits was unleashed, which was no less profound 
than that which had eventuated in respect of eating habits during the 
previous century (Chapter 5, p. 177). In particular, more and more people 
became used to the notion of drinking tea and coffee, the price of both of 
which had begun to fall substantially; and this in turn led to a greatly 
augmented demand for sugar, as a flavour additive. During 1724, in 
London, for example, it had been noted that the consumption of both 
beverages had been ‘very much encreased of late, especially by the 
cheapness of tea which will alwise enlarge the consumption of sugar’ (CO 
388/24, R142). In addition, rum punch, which had long been prevalent as a 
refresher in the West Indies (p. 207), also became a most popular alcoholic 
mix in Europe, Britain and North America. Especially from the mid-1730s 
to the outbreak of the American War of Independence, the demand for 
sugar in all these areas accordingly started to outrun supply (Hauser, 1936; 
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Makinson, 1964), and the consequence was that production levels of sugar 
in the West Indies virtually doubled in this period. Put another way, they 
trebled between 1700 and 1760 (see Tables 7.2, 7.3, p. 286, for details) .17 
In the British islands, most of the expanded harvest came at first from the 
northern Leewards and then from Jamaica. In Britain itself, the retained 
imports of sugar surged first to 30,000 tons per year (10 Ibs per head of 
population) in the 1740s, and then to 45,000 tons per year (15 Ibs per head) 
in the mid-1750s; and import levels of rum grew even faster (John, 1961). 
Yet despite these trends, this was not a conspicuously easy period for 
English planters in the West Indies. Sugar prices continued to remain very 
low, especially during the 1720s and 1730s (Table 6.4), though admittedly 
they were slightly higher prior to the Peace of Utrecht (1713), and 
subsequent to’ the outbreak of the War of Jenkins’ Ear (1739), when 
supplies were relatively scarce. In the main, these low prices were due to a 
massive release of French sugars from Martinique, Guadeloupe and St 
Domingue into European markets, certainly from the 1720s onwards. In 
several respects, French planters regained a decided advantage over their 
English counterparts in these years. From 1727 they were allowed to sell 
their products directly to major continental markets other than those in 
France, including Amsterdam (Deerr, 1949), in a move which gloriously 
defied the in-built legalistic logic of their mercantile system (the British 
followed suit in 1739); and their rates of taxation on sugar were kept at a 
much lower order. For example, their import duty remained at 1 livre per 
cwt on muscovadoes. The consequence was that, during the 1730s, French 
sugars on the Amsterdam market could be priced at up to 50% lower than 
those from Britain; and they were still listed at 30% to 40% lower in the 
1740s and 1750s (Postlethwaite, 1757). For a while, too, there was a 
tendency for the masters of English ships to avoid the restrictions of the 
Navigation Acts which were still prevalent in the Caribbean, by calling in at 
remote coves or harbours in the French islands to pick up an illegal cargo of 
cheap sugar there, later passing it off as relatively expensive English sugar, 
and so gaining a considerable profit therefrom. Protests against this custom, 
which perhaps reached its peak during the 1720s, and which caused 
immense distress in the British islands, not least in that many planters 
therein eventually found themselves unable to sell any sugar at all because 
of the illicit competition, led to the passing of the Molasses Act in London in 
1733, which imposed heavy duties on the collection of such ‘foreign’ sugars 
and sugar products (5s per cwt on sugar, 9d per gallon on rum, 6d per gallon 
on molasses), assuming that the miscreants could be located and tracked 
down. This Act did not, however, stop such illegal trading entirely. 
Meanwhile, British sugar producers had several other problems of their 
own with which to contend. Their costs rose still further: The price of slaves 
increased from a mean of £22 per head at the beginning of the period, to £35 
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Table 6.5 Freight and insurance rates on sugar from the West Indies to 
London, 1700 to 1750, per cwt 


Dates Freight Insurance 
Jamaica Other islands Jamaica Other islands 
1701-13 (War) 15s 9d 7s 4d 11% 11% 
1714-38 (Peace) 4s Od 3s 6d 6% 4% 
1739-48 (War) 10s Od 8s Od 15% 10% 
1749-55 (Peace) 4s Od 3s 6d 6% 4% 


Source: Data from Davis (1962) and Ward (1978). 


per head at the end; and more and more slaves were required to work on the 
land, as soil became ever more exhausted through overproduction (p. 312), 
and yields continued to fall. Between 1710 and 1733 in Barbados, commer- 
cially the most over-extended of the islands, the slave population rose by 
some 30%, yet sugar output fell by 20% (Pares, 1960). From another 
viewpoint, the average amount of sugar raised per slave in Barbados 
dropped from 9 cwt in the 1700s to under 4 cwt in the 1740s: in the northern 
Leewards, for the same reasons, the reduction also was considerable (11 to 
7 cwts), but in Jamaica, where a good deal of virgin soil still was being put 
under cultivation, it was only slight (9, to just below 8 cwts: Ward, 1978). 
Moreover, although rates of interest on loans and mortgages were tending 
to fall,!8 freight and insurance charges stayed at high levels, especially in 
wartime (Table 6.5). The consequential accelerating and unpremeditated 
financial squeeze to which planters periodically were exposed was fre- 
quently additionally exacerbated by changing social custom. Planter fami- 
lies on the British islands came to be expected to settle large amounts on 
their daughters at marriage (the norm was £2,000 on some estates in 
Antigua during the 1720s, but it could reach £5,000: Pares, 1968); and they 
also chose to send their sons away to boarding school in England for their 
education. Both practices were usually financed on loan accounts which, 
bearing in mind the low sugar prices, and the minimal expectations on 
profits (now reduced to slightly over 10% in times of war, but to less than 
5% when peace prevailed: Ward, 1978), often proved to be extremely 
difficult to repay. As the attractions of home-country living grew, absentee- 
ism then became more common, especially in the older colonies, and at the 
height of the sugar depression in the 1730s. Because of all these trends, ever 
more surely, planter indebtedness was becoming an even more chronic 
' feature of life in the British West Indies than it had been prior to 1700. 
The emergence of the French islands as major sugar producers from the 
1720s onwards, the weakening of the mercantile monopoly structure, 
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initially by France and later by England, and the incessant clamour from 
planters everywhere for more and more slaves to further develop and 
maintain their estates, eventually gave rise to a conspicuous realignment of 
general trading patterns. The direct trade between West Indian colonies 
and the home countries, on which the effective working of the Navigation 
Acts, and their French equivalents had depended, began to be subsumed 
into a much more complex, essentially triangular commercial network 
across the Atlantic, in which ships from North America also took part. This 
first provided for the taking of manufactured products (or, in the case of 
North America, rum) to the West African coast in order to pay for slaves, 
which were then transferred to West Indian depots; and, finally, estate 
produce was collected through the agency of island factors. Most of the 
ships involved were still small, of no more than 100 tons draught, or 50 tons 
if they originated from North America. The main advantage of the 
triangular trade as opposed to former custom was that it was more flexible; 
also, one might expect distinctive profits from each of its three legs. But 
there is little doubt that its middle section, which involved the carriage of 
slaves from Africa, was by far and away the most financially rewarding to 
companies and entrepreneurs alike in these years. From 1698 to 1707, for 
example, the total amount realised by the Royal African Company on sale 
of slaves was £488,107, and the overall transactional gain on them was 61% 
(Williams, 1970).!9 And from 1724 to 1733, the annual profits on slave 
cargoes generally ranged from 30% to 50% of the initial outgoings. On the 
deficit side, most slave ships survived only ten years at sea (i.e., possibly six 
round trips) before they succumbed to the ravages of tropical sea worms; 
and they then had to be replaced. And, of course, the ‘Middle Passage’ itself 
still (p. 202) was characterised by formidably awful death rates of 20 to 25% 
among both its white sailor and black slave participants alike. In part, these 
were the direct result of epidemic disease and dysentery, both of which were 
rampant within the ships, but they were boosted indirectly as well by the 
general effects of a poor diet, even though this was a time when the 
incidence of scurvy, the most conspicuous blue-water killer among travel- 
lers, was rapidly being reduced. 

The evolution of the triangular trade in slaves and sugar, and the large 
profits made therefrom at least by some merchants, inevitably altered the 
economic scene in both Britain and France alike. In the former country, the 
revised commercial arrangements were shared initially mainly by London 
and Bristol. Then, from the 1730s, Liverpool took over as the major 
triangular-trade port, largely because merchants from there could, and did, 
undercut their competitors’ charges by up to 12%, through the simple 
expedient of utilising inexperienced, and often child labour, on their ships. 
By 1740, Liverpool had more vessels in its slave fleet than did Bristol, 
London by this time having largely withdrawn from this activity: but Bristol 
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maintained its interests in sugar through its refineries, over 20 having been 
built there by the end of that decade (Minchinton, 1957). In France, the 
major port engaged in the triangular trade was Bordeaux, with Nantes very 
subsidiary to it. The outports of both nations, which had been of consider- 
able consequence to West Indian commerce prior to 1700, rapidly lost 
ground in the light of these developments, largely through the effects of 
undercapitalisation, expressed most often by the absence of sufficient 
dockside or warehouse space which would have enabled them to keep pace 
with these events. 

In North America, most triangular trade vessels were based in Rhode 
Island, from which c 18 slavers sailed each year. They were owned in the 
main by independent merchants. Commodities for the outward journey 
were collected in Newhaven, Connecticut, and New York, as well as from 
the ports of origin. On the return trip from the West Indies, an old- 
fashioned general cargo was procured by ship’s masters, resident factors not 
being used; and, in addition to sugar and sugar products, this might include 
salt from the Isle of May, turtle meat from the Caymans, and logwood from 
Yucatan. 

A substantial direct trade from North America to the West Indies was 
also maintained at this time, both to the British islands (p. 269), and also on 
an illegal ‘interloper’ basis to the French islands, notably St Domingue. 
There in particular, the rapidly growing number of French settlers con- 
tinued to be dissatisfied with the provisions made by the home country, 
through companies, for the supply of manufactured items and foodstuffs. 
Riots against the inadequacies of companies occurred in Martinique in 1717 
(May, 1930), and in St Domingue in 1722 (Charlevoix, 1733). The North 
Americans were only too ready to bring in the required items, in exchange 
for cheap, good-quality French sugars; and this was especially the case after 
1713, when their agricultural surpluses commenced to outrun the demands 
for them, within the limited markets of the British West Indies. 


1750 to 1775: a period of rapid economic growth, and the breakdown of 
the triangular trade 


From 1750 to 1775, both the French and British West Indian colonies 
experienced a phase of rapid economic growth, and high prosperity. 
Production from the ‘newer’ sugar lands increased substantially: that from 
Jamaica, for example, doubled in these years, and that from St Domingue, 
which was already exceptionally high, was raised further by some 50% 
(Tables 7.2, 7.3, p. 286). The level of imports of West Indian products 
(mainly sugar) reached 19% of the total received in England and Wales in 
1750-1, and 25% in 1772-3: and exports to the region amounted to 9% of 
the total for England and Wales in the former year, and 15% in the latter 
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(Davis, 1973b). In France, the imports of West Indian sugar into Bordeaux 
rose from c 10 million livres in 1749 to 101 million livres in 1780; and by the 
latter year, Bordeaux had changed its function, to become pre-eminently a 
sugar port, most of its former slaving activities having passed to Nantes. 
Bayonne, La Rochelle and Dunkerque too were still important to the 
French slave trade. 

For individual planters in the West Indies, the boom years of this period 
par excellence curiously were those covered by the Seven Years’ War, when 
the British navy ruled the seas, French competition was minimised, and 
British markets essentially were open to all planters, excepting those in St 
Domingue. In the British islands, the adjusted mean annual rates of profit 
on estates then were well over 10% in Barbados and the northern 
Leewards, and close to 15% in Jamaica. Thereafter, they fell again to 5.6% 
in Barbados, and 8.9% in Jamaica, although curiously they stayed above 
10% in the northern Leewards, and also reached that level in the newly 
developed Ceded Islands, where most plantations were hewn out of virgin 
land. The average sugar production per slave was 9.5 cwt in the northern 
Leewards, but only 3.8 cwt in properties on the nutrient-depleted soils of 
Barbados. In Jamaica, the equivalent values had displayed a steady increase 
of from 8.0 cwt in 1749-55, to 9.2 cwt in the post-war period, as working 
practices intensified; and in the Ceded Islands, they were of the order of 
14.8 cwt (Ward, 1978). Similar figures for the French islands are not yet 
available (see, however, Chapter 7, p. 299). 

But, for British planters, these too were difficult years in the sense that 
they marked the beginning of the end of their era of prosperity, and of their 
maximal influence in British politics, though the full effects of the change in 
their lobby capability within Parliament were not to be felt until after 1775. 
Later, it became clear that the Treaty of Paris in 1763 had had the effect of 
bolstering unnaturally what was essentially an unsound economic system in 
the British West Indies, and of making its ultimate demise that much more 
certain (see Ragatz, 1963, on this point). For sure, it did not encourage any 
modification of that system, in which the problems generated for individual 
planters and merchants prior to 1750 frequently were maintained and 
compounded. Levels of absenteeism continued to be a major source of 
concern, cutting as they did into the potential profits of many estates: as an 
example, absentees owned 30% of Jamaica’s sugar estates in 1775 (Sher- 
idan, 1971), and a broadly similar rate of absenteeism prevailed in other 
British colonies. This stood in marked contrast to the situation in French 
territories, where a preponderance of smaller-scale, resident owners was 
the rule. Then, too, the French continued to be able to undercut the sugar 
production costs of the British islands considerably (by some 25 to 33%) 
after the end of the Seven Years’ War, and there were perhaps several | 
reasons for this. The cost of field hands soared in the latter after 1763, when | 
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the further opening-up of sugar lands in St Domingue and Cuba increased 
regional competition for them. Thereafter, Jamaica in particular never 
seemed to be able to find enough labour. In this island, a male slave who 
might have been bought for £25 in 1755 cost £60 by 1770: and planters who 
sought out the few indentured servants who were still available might expect 
to pay £154 for a single four-year contract (Long, 1774). By and large, as 
well, the St Domingue planters at this time always were provided with the 
better-quality slaves. General charges for the transatlantic carriage of both 
produce and slaves, to and from the British islands, also were increased 
substantially, so much so that planters and merchants based in London2° 
joined forces to begin to make their own arrangements for the shipment of 
sugar across the Atlantic, thus circumventing the role of the established port 
factors to a very large extent: their idea was to cut costs, by means of 
sending fleets out from British ports directly to collect their cargoes, without 
reference to the established triangular trade. The latter, accordingly, began 
to break down, many slave ships being forced to return home from the West 
Indies in ballast, once they had delivered their cargo. This of course had the 
effect of augmenting still further the price of slaves, a consequence which 
more than offset any saving to the planters that their new sugar-shipment 
routines had provided. In time, these latter inevitably ensured that the slave 
trade commenced to run at a vast loss, for the first time. From 1763, London 
merchants avoided the slave trade entirely for this reason; and in Liverpool 
12 of the 30 leading slave-trading companies had ceased operations by 1778, 
largely because West Indian planters could no longer meet their payments 
to them, owing to the severe financial indebtedness of their own which they 
had incurred (Roscoe, 1788). Then, charges for slaves were raised still 
further. It should be noted that this sequence of events was not duplicated in 
the French colonies, where a smaller, triangular slave trade was preserved 
much as it had been prior to 1750. 

Two other commercial developments were of general significance to the 
West Indies as a whole in this period. First, the long-standing illegal (i.e., 
non-asiento) British trade with the Hispanic islands, which had involved an 
exchange of slaves and supplies for mules, cattle, bullion and cash, and 
from which Jamaica alone had made several thousands of pounds sterling 
each year prior to 1763, ended. After this year, the Spanish dealt mainly 
with French or Dutch entrepreneurs directly, to ensure the arrival of their 
labour and provision requirements. Secondly, the scope for direct North 
American trading with the region was enhanced. From the mid-eighteenth 
century, goods from the British West Indies (sugar, molasses, rum) had 
helped to maintain the trade balance of the northern colonies, a strong 
circle of dependence having been formed between the two, for the West 
Indies continued to need North American foodstuffs, timber and the 
occasional manufactured item (McCusker, 1970). At the same time, the 
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Americans were building up a considerable illicit trade with the French, 
Dutch and Spanish colonies. In 1757, the Dutch had made St Eustatius a 
free port, abolishing a former 1% import tax on commodities so as to 
encourage the smuggling out to North America, in American bottoms, of 
duty-free sugars grown in the adjacent British and French territories. Then, 
immediately after the end of the Seven Years’ War, the Governor-General 
of Guadeloupe offered, at preferential rates, the exchange of lumber, 
provisions and horses from the American colonies for inexpensive French 
sugars and rum: and in itself this drew a good deal of the North American 
import trade away from the British islands. In reprisal, Westminster passed 
the Sugar Act of 1764, which increased the duties on foreign sugars entering 
British colonies by an immense £1 2s per cwt, and enforced their rigorous 
collection. But this did not stop that trade; and in 1764, the Danes opened 
two free ports of their own, in St Thomas and St John, to extend it further. 
Contemporaneously, a substantial ‘interloper’ flow of produce began to be 
undertaken with French settlers in St Domingue, who poured many of their 
energies into its development. These attempts to initiate closer commercial 
contact between the non-British West Indies and the growing markets of 
continental North America are important not only in themselves, but also in 
terms of what was to happen to the regional patterns of trade later, both 
during and after the American War of Independence. 

Somewhat belatedly, the British designated some free ports of their own, 
with a particular view to boosting the sale of British products (including 
slaves) to the Hispanic islands. Kingston, Savannah-le-Mar, Montego Bay 
and Santa Lucea in Jamaica; and Prince Rupert’s Bay and Roseau in 
Dominica were so named (Fig. 6.4). But, in view of the increasingly close 
political alignment between the Hispanic islands, the French and the Dutch 
after 1763, this expected trade did not materialise. Prayers for the estab- 
lishment of new free ports in Barbados and Antigua were refused, while 
those in Jamaica kept their status only until 1774, and those in Dominica 
until 1780. 
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1776 to 1833: the American War of Independence, subsequent years, and 
the emergence of ‘free’ trade patterns 


As might be expected, in view of their growing dependence on North 
American commercial activity, the effects of the American War of Indepen- 
dence on the West Indies, and especially on the British colonies there, were 
severe. A shortage of supplies was felt immediately; and in fact even before 
the outbreak of the war in 1775 the price of these had been increased from 
twice, to five times what had previously been the norm (Ragatz, 1963). The 
consequences of this to foodstuff availability is discussed in Chapter 9 
(p. 340). After the French entered the war in 1778, provisions in English | 
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territories came to be no longer obtainable from the French West Indies 
either, and the costs of acquiring them from elsewhere soared still further. 
Food stocks in the northern Leewards fell to exceptionally low levels, the 
more so after a persistent drought during 1779 and 1780. In Barbados and 
Jamaica, hurricanes decimated growing food crops as well, in 1780 and 1781 
respectively; and that in Barbados caused immense physical and environ- 
mental damage, virtually destroying Bridgetown and resulting in 3,000 
deaths in the island as a whole (Schomburgk, 1848). Both the production 
and sale of the sugar crop also was adversely affected in all the British 
islands by the war. In addition to the fact that North American markets 
remained closed to them for its duration, many of the ships carrying sugar to 
London and other British ports were sunk within Caribbean waters by a 
marked resurgence of privateering activity which had been encouraged by 
North American and French interests. Indeed, for the first and only time in 
the eighteenth century, the British lost control of the sea to their commercial 
rivals at this point in time. The result was that between March 1774 and 
March 1778, the amount of sugar reaching London annually from the 
British West Indies fell from 131,000 to 76,000 casks (West India Commit- 
tee Archives). Freight rates rose to 50% greater than previously, and 
insurance rates to 23% of the value of the cargo (Macpherson, 1805). 
Adding insult to injury, the duties on colonial produce imported into 
Britain were almost doubled, so as to help cover the costs of the war: those 
on sugar, for example, moved from 6s — 9/10d on one cwt of muscovado in 
1776, to 12s — 2/5d in 1782 (HC Sess. Pap. 1826, 22, 328). The only 
consolation to planters was that sugar prices soared over the war period 
(Table 6.4), as the commodity again became scarcer in Europe: but despite 
this, rates of profit on estates remained low, ranging from means of 7% in 
the Ceded Islands to 2% to 3% elsewhere (Ward, 1978); and in the light of 
this, many of the less well-tended properties went out of business. 

For the Dutch in St Eustatius, in contrast, the American War of 
Independence brought 100% dividends annually for many merchants, in 
respect of its continental American trade. In 1774, as many as 20 American 
ships at a time had crowded into its small harbour so as to purchase sugar, 
sugar products, rifles and ammunition; and at least 3,000 had called in 
during 1779 alone (Southey, 1827). It is little wonder that this island, which 
then had a population of 1,400, was one of Rodney’s prime targets in his 
campaigns of 1781 (p. 253). 

Following the Treaty of Versailles in 1783, trade from the British West 
Indies to the independent United States was approved by London, as long 
as the cargo was carried in British bottoms. The decision brought an outcry 
from the West Indies’ colonists, who were well aware that there were not 
enough British ships in the Caribbean to fulfill their commercial require- 
ments for North American grain and other commodities; and it also led 
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Fig. 6.4 Free ports in the island Caribbean, 1757 to the 1790s. Dates refer to the 
year when individual ports first were designated as being ‘free’. 
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immediately to a renewed spate of smuggling on a grand scale by the 
Americans. In Jamaica, items brought in by smugglers during 1784 were at 
least equal in value to those which had arrived legally (CO 152, 64); and in 
the northern Leewards, the practice was often encouraged, on the quiet, by 
Governors mindful of the terrible scarcity of provisions there during the 
war, which the British had not themselves been able to assuage. Thus in St 
Kitts and Nevis, during 1784-6, when no less a naval person than Nelson, 
acting under orders from London, had chased off all the smuggler vessels he 
could find, this action was then denounced by planters as having hindered 
trade developments, and no moves were made by the Governor to stay their 
complaints. 

As the severe shortage of supplies in the British Islands continued, St 
Eustatius was redesignated by the Dutch as a free port in 1784, so as to 
provide a regular island base for the surging smuggler trade; and its 
population rose to 3,000 by 1792. Tortola also served in a similar capacity 
(Anon, 1843). After considerable discussion in Parliament, limited free 
port arrangements were also reintroduced in some British colonies in 1787, 
largely for the same reasons; and many of these were extended ‘in 
perpetuity’ in 1792. The towns concerned were Kingston, Savannah la Mar, 
Montego Bay and Lucea in Jamaica, St George in Grenada, Roseau in 
Dominica, and Nassau in the Bahamas (Fig. 6.4) along with Scarborough, 
Tobago, after it had been captured in 1793. At the same time, the British 
islands’ licit timber and fish trade to Nova Scotia and Newfoundland in 
loyalist Canada was extended. 

Despite a price increase of some 50 to 100% over pre-war levels for many 
essential supplies, the general profitability of the British sugar colonies was 
raised again during the remainder of the 1780s, as both the demand for the 
product, and its price structure (Table 6.4) came to be maintained at high 
levels. Between 1783 and 1791, the adjusted average rate of profit on estates 
in the Ceded Islands reached 15.5%, more than double that of the war-time 
years. Those in the northern Leewards were raised almost six-fold, to 
12.1%; and they doubled in Barbados and Jamaica, at 5.3% and 6.4% 
respectively (Ward, 1978). But there were, as always, a few problems within 
this overall picture of success, and these were mainly of an environmental 
nature. In Jamaica, a succession of hurricanes in 1784, 1785 and 1786 
conspicuously depleted the sugar crop, and it is likely that these would have 
accounted for the relatively low levels of profit which were recorded there. 
And in the northern Leewards, the accidental arrival of the cane borer in 
1787 gave rise to short crops subsequently, producing so many financial 
difficulties in Antigua by the end of the decade that most planters there then 
found their estates under heavy mortgage to merchants in London, Bristol 
and Liverpool once more (Luffman, 1789). 

In the French islands too, profits remained high during the late 1780s. But 
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thereafter, their levels of sugar production were grossly interrupted, first by 
the devastation associated with the St Domingue revolution, and secondly 
by the dispersal from France of revolutionary ideas into all their other 
Caribbean territories. The break in continuity of production came to be 
total and permanent in St Domingue, and lasted for a generation in all the 
other affected islands except Martinique (p. 257). These misfortunes were 
eagerly capitalised upon by both the British and Cuban sugar planters 
(Tables 7.2 to 7.4 for production levels). For the British, they were a 
temporarily saving grace, in islands which were beset by ever more 
noticeable economic problems. Although sugar prices soared again during 
the 1790s to levels which were more than capable of offsetting a further 
increase in the import duty on sugars in the home country (to 15s per cwt of 
muscovado), and an additional augmentation in the mean price of slaves, of 
from £40 to £45 per head (Sloane Mss 3984, 216), mean profit levels on 
estates in Jamaica, the northern Leewards and the Ceded Islands all could 
only stabilise, at between 12% to 14%; and in the nutrient-depleted lands of 
Barbados, they reached only 6% (Ward, 1978). In later years, the situation 
in these territories then became much less favourable. Bumper sugar crops 
in 1799 and 1803-4 led to a product glut, and a rapid fall in its price (Table 
6.4); and in Britain, this adverse development was accentuated by the 
raising of import duties once again, to 20s per cwt in 1803, and to 27s in 
1805-10, in order to gain revenue to help pay for the Napoleonic Wars. The 
cost of North American provisions rose sharply too. And, as the end of the 
slave trade approached in the British islands (in 1807), planters came to be 
charged a mean of £65 per head for slaves if they were available at all, and 
then had to make do with much reduced levels of labour after the event 
(p. 471). Between 1799 and 1817, 200 estates in St Lucia alone were 
abandoned because of shortages in respect of slave labour (CO 253, 11): 
and a good deal of further bankruptcy and abandonment was experienced 
by imprudent planters elsewhere, especially in Jamaica, the northern 
Leewards, St Vincent and Grenada. Production on Cuban estates did, 
however, continue to grow, most of the crop being sent to North America. 
From 1820 to 1834, as emancipation approached, a profound economic 
malaise began to afflict the British West Indies. With the end of the 
Napoleonic Wars, sugar prices were reduced substantially again, as French | 


West Indian colonial production recovered, Cuban harvests grew in size, 
and cheap East Indian cane, and European beet sugar both began to appear 
on English and continental markets in some quantity. Also, import duties 
on British West Indian sugars in the home country were raised further from 
the 35% ad valorem rates of the Napoleonic Wars, to 50% in 1829, as a 
means of putting pressure on planters to improve the position of their 
remaining slaves, as anti-slavery feeling mounted. The exclusion once more 
of North American trade items from these colonies, on the initiative of the 
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British between 1815 and 1822, and partially on the directive of President 
Adams from 1827 to 1830, both indirectly restricted the exports of sugar, 
rum and molasses again for a while, and ensured that essential supplies 
became even more expensive than formerly. Absenteeism reached even 
greater heights, soaring to c 70% at times in the 1820s (Sheridan, 1971). Itis 
perhaps only to be expected in these circumstances that the mean level of 
estate profits accordingly fell to under 6%, except in Trinidad (13.3%), 
where virgin soils prevailed, and in Barbados (7.7%), where new culti- 
vation methods, and new cane varieties, had been introduced (Chapter 9, 
p. 434). These low profit margins of course also disguise the fact that many 
less prudent planters failed under the stress of these new commercial 
difficulties, so joining the growing number of West Indian sugar estate 
bankrupts, and sinking, as Ragatz (1963) has put it, ‘beneath their load of 
accumulated discouragement’. 

Finally, it should be noted that such problems were far less common in 
the French and Spanish sugar colonies of the post-1820 period, in which 
planters did not have directly at this time to face the sundry problems arising 
first from the abolition of the slave trade, and then from emancipation, both 
of which did not eventuate until much later in these territories. 
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The extension of the West Indian sugar 
estate economy, 1665 to 1833. 

II Sugar production, regional population 
growth, and the slave-white ratios 
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‘Sugar ... the philosophers’ stone of economics’. 


Craton & Walvin, 1970, on eighteenth-century J amaica 


‘The labour of negroes is the principal foundation of our riches from the plan- 
tations’. 


William Wood, 1718 


‘Every time I goe up to the plantation, it makes mee more and more to love the 
countrey for to see how bravely the canes grow, and how the slaves goe tumbling 
down the trees.’ 


William Whaley, Jamaica, 20 Jan 1672 


Apart from the occasional hiccup, regional Caribbean sugar production 
totals display a gradually rising trend throughout the late seventeenth, 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries; but largely because of the 
frequent periods of warfare, and the widespread interruptions to trade 
which resulted from them, revolution (in the case of St Domingue and 
certain other French islands), cyclical market difficulties associated with 
some overproduction or the changing political stances of home govern- 
ments, spasmodic but severe shortages of capital and labour, planter and 
merchant indebtedness, and periodic hazards arising out of the deteriorat- 
ing condition of the environment, progress generally towards development 
on individual estates often was erratic, and indeed it could, and did, vary 
quite substantially over the years from island to island, sometimes ceasing 
entirely under particularly stressful circumstances. A consideration of the 
spatial and temporal patterns in sugar production within this period forms 
the basis of the first part of this chapter; and this is followed by an 
evaluation of the essential relationships between development and popu- 
lation growth. 
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Table 7.1 Sugar imports into England and Wales, 1650-4 to 1695-9, ’000 
cwts 


Years Ex Barbados Ex Jamaica Ex Leeward Islands 
1650-54 c 75.0 - -_ 
1655-59 c 155.0 - = 
1660-64 c 143.5 - c 20.0 
1665-69 c 190.5 c 10.0 c 33.6 
1670-74 ? c 10.4 ? 
1675-79 2 c 34.1 ce 51.1 
1680-84 c 200.0 e791 c 66.1 
1685-89 ? c 129.0 ? 
1690-94 c 183.8 c 119.1 ? 
1695-99 c 187.5 e112.1 ? 


Source: data from sundry government reports, viz., Cal.Col. 1574-1660, 388, 434; 
CO 1/43, 59; 390/6, 31-8, 51-6, 87-9. Also Dunn (1972), Pares (1956), and Thornton 
(1954). 


The regional expansion of sugar production 


Drawn from official government reports, Tables 7.1 and 7.2 provide sets of 
statistics for sugar production and export from the English islands in the 
West Indies, which have been reworked as five-year averages, in order to 
eliminate as much as possible the vagaries of individual years in which the 
sugar crop might have been affected especially adversely, by environ- 
mental problems (notably severe weather) or war. Of these two major 
potential hindrances to crop growth and harvest, the former is to be 
discussed in greater detail in Chapter 9; and to take one example only in 
respect of the latter, it may be noted that sugar production in Nevis fell 
away from 2,965 tons in 1704 to only 533 tons in 1706, the year in which 
that island was stormed by the French (Deerr, 1949). But normal West 
Indian experience of warfare was that, unless the damage incurred was 
exceptionally severe, crop harvests rapidly recovered at the conclusion of 
hostilities, to reach close to mean conditions for the period only a few 
years later. Production statistics from the French and Hispanic islands 
have proved more difficult to obtain, but those that are available are 
presented, also as five-year averages, in Table 7.3. Sets of comparable 
data for the French and British islands overall are not present on a reliable 
basis until 1767, which marks a critical divide in the broad pattern of sugar 
harvest within the region, for it was not until that year that French 
production exceeded that from the British colonies, and then only for a 
short time, until 1791, when the St Domingue revolution indirectly 
restored British ascendancy. 


Table 7.2 Sugar production, English colonies, 1700-4 to 1825-29, in tons 


Cumulative Cumulative 
‘ Lesser Ceded 

Years Barbados St Kitts Nevis Montserrat Antigua Antilles Jamaica Grenada St Vincent St Lucia Dominica Islands Trinidad Tobago 
1700-04 8,158 132. 2,858 1,021 2,847 6,858 4,451 - - - - - - - 
1705-09 8,278 631 628 470 2,718 4,447 5,004 - - ~ - ~ - - 
1710-14 7,564 1,437 2,447 774 4,462 9,120 6,013 - - - - - - - 
1715-19 10,862 3,143 2,423 1,156 5,201 11,923 8,906 - - - - ~ - - 
1720-24 7,957 4,946 2,477 1,269 5,038 13,730 9,957 - - - - - - - 
1725-29 10,192 6,753 2,588 + 1,769 7,747 18,857 13,826 - - - - - - - 
1730-34 7,362 8,708 2,390 2,095 7,102 20,295 16,542 - - - - - - ~ 
1735-39 6,119 7,817 1,871 2,300 7,079 19,067 15,984 - - - - - = - 
1740-44 6,891 6,445 1,521 1,837 6,071 15,874 16,333 - - - - - - - 
1745-49 6,215 7,643 1,484 1,876 6,824 17,827 15,341 - - - - ~ - - 
1750-54 6,637 6,601 1,647 1,819 6,980 17,407 20,592 - - - - - - - 
1755-59 7,134 8,440 2,389 2,241 9,448 22,518 25,595 - - - - - - - 
1760-64 8,657 8,678 1,830 2,407 7,894 20,809 31,646 = 5,222 - ~ - 5,222 - - 
1765-69 7,999 8,938 2,101 2,165 9,341 22,545 34,052 5,235 419 ~ 186 5,840 - - 
1770-74 6,659 9,429 2,791 2,366 7,671 22,257 41,643 9,258 2,578 - 1,136 12,972 - 648 
1775-79 4,014 8,906 2,334 1,658 6,945 19,843 36,679 6,889 2,320 ? 1,872 11,081 - 1,381 
1780-84 ? ? ? ? ? ? ? ? 14 ? ? ? ? ? 
1785-89 ? ? ? ? ? ? 59,050 ? ? ? ? i ? ve 
1790-94 ? ? ? ? ? ? 57,208 2 2 7 ? ? ? ? 
1795-99 ? ? ? ? 2. ? 63,000 ? ? 2 ? ? ? 5,818 
1800-04 ? ? 2 ? v4 ? 80,740 ? ? ? 2 ? 4,900 7,040 
1805-09 7,054 8,437 2,977 1,301 5,766 21,481 88,060 5,373 9,607 1,782 1,994 18,756 8,960 7,586 
1810-14 9,703 7,259 3,451 1,792 7,997 20,499 72,523 9,840 10,544 3,869 2,394 26,647 6,824 2 
1815-19 12,565 6,837 3,182 1,588 9,407 21,014 79,754 11,203 12,540 3,201 2,187 29,131 7,196 3,771 
1820-24 10,960 5,362 2,190 1,492 8,046 17,090 77,312 10,744 11,906 3,562 2,070 28,282 8,237 5,852 
1825-29 12,932 5,270 2,536 1,221 7,692 16,719 66,782 11,255 13,308 4,121 2,269 30,953 16,850 5,064 


Source: annual data from Deerr (1949); Brereton (1971) 
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Table 7.3 Sugar production, French and Spanish colonies, 1700-4 to 
1825-9, in tons 


Years Martinique Guadeloupe St Domingue Cuba St Croix 
1700-04 ? ? 2 - 

1705-09 ? ? ? - 

1710-14 5,719 (1710) ? 5,012 - 

1715-19 5,192 (1717) ? ? - 

1720-24 ? ? 10,741 - 

1725-29 2 ? ? ~ 

1730-34 15,138 ue ? - 

1735-39 13,279 ? ? - 

1740-44 15,988 ? 42,4007 2,000 
1745-49 14,163 ? ? ? 

1750-54 19,901 ? ? ? 

1755-59 ? ? ? ? 7304 
1760-64 ? ? ? 650 
1765-69 8,877 ? 62,226 ? 

1770-74 11,344 ? 61,247° 1,250 8,230° 
1775-79 13,465 ? ? 10,000° 
1780-84 9,039 2 64,974 2 

1785-89 10,782 ? 68,407 13,142 
1790-94 2 ? ~ 17,894 
1795-99 ? ? - 24,373 
1800-04 ? 1 - 34,335 
1805-09 2 ? - 37,085 
1810-14 ? 2 - ? 

1815-19 17,362 16,033 - 41,271 
1820-24 21,250 25,149 - 50,384 
1825-29 28,813 32,762 - ? 


2 = 1742 only 
> = 1767, 1768 only 
© = 1775-8 only 
4 = 1755 only 
© = 1770 only 
Source: annual data from Deerr (1949) 


Among the English sugar islands, it is clear (despite the shortcomings of 
some of the data) that Barbados retained its pre-eminence as a producer 
until 1710 or thereabouts. Dunn (1972) has suggested that in good years 
from 1665 until the 1680s, over 15,000 tons of sugar per year were exported 
from this island, and Table 7.1 suggests that this may have been about right, 
though possibly a slight overestimate. Despite the fall in the purchase price 
of the commodity in the 1680s (Table 6.4: see also p. 268), production was 
maintained broadly at these levels for the rest of the seventeenth century, 
but it then began to subside in the early eighteenth as yields came to be 
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Table 7.4 Total production of sugar in the English West Indian colonies, 
1700-04 to 1825-9, in tons, and the % of the overall total produced by 
individual colonies, or groups of colonies 


Year Total production Barbados N. Leewards Jamaica CededIs. T. & T. 


1700-04 19,467 41.91 35.23 22.86 = - 
1705-09 17,729 46.69 25.08 28.23 - - 
1710-14 22,697 33.33 40.18 26.49 - - 
1715-19 31,691 34.28 37.62 28.10 - = 
1720-24 31,644 25.15 43.39 31.46 - - 
1725-29 42,875 23.77 43.98 32.25 - - 
1730-34 44,199 16.66 45.92 37.42 - - 
1735-39 41,170 14.86 46.31 38.33 - = 
1740-44 39,038 17.63 40.60 41.77 - - 
1745-49 39,383 15.78 45.27 38.95 - - 
1750-54 44,276 14.99 38.50 46.51 - - 
1755-59 55,247 12.91 40.76 46.33 - - 
1760-64 66,334 13.05 31.37 47.71 7.87 - 
1765-69 70,436 11.36 32.01 48.34 8.29 - 
1770-74 84,179 7.91 26.44 49.47 15.41 0.77 
1775-79 72,998 5.50 27.18 50.25 15.18 1.89 
1805-09 151,897 4.64 14.14 57.97 12.35 10.90 
1810-14 ? ? ? ? ? ? 
1815-19 156,037 8.05 13.47 Sit 18.67 8.70 
1820-24 147,733 7.42 11.57 52.33 19.14 9.54 
1825-29 136,546 9.47 12.24 48.91 22.67 6.71 
T. & T. = Trinidad and Tobago 

reduced through soil over-exploitation.! By 1710-14, Barbados was able to 
account only for slightly over 33% of the sugar crop raised by the British 


West Indies as a whole (Table 7.4: the equivalent percentages for the 1670s 
had been between 60 and 70); and the northern Leewards collectively were 
already obtaining larger harvests, despite a very much later start in Antigua. 

Of all the islands in the northern Leewards, Antigua seems to have been 
the most vulnerable to persistent Carib attack in the early years, and this 
was frequently stimulated by the influence of the French (p. 243). One 
other factor which further indirectly encouraged Carib raids was that 
initially most Crown land grants there had been large for the period, so that 
white population growth, especially along the coasts, was curtailed, and 
security accordingly was far from being as good as it might have been. In 
recognition of this problem, an Act of the Antiguan legislature in 1668 had 
forbidden the allocation of land grants, or sales of land therein, in blocks in 
excess of 600 acres (242.4 ha) (CO 1/23, 229), but this appears generally to | 
have been ignored by planters. At the close of the Third Dutch War in 1674, | 
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Philip Warner, the half-indian son of Governor Thomas Warner of St Kitts, 
who by then was serving as indian agent for the English among the Caribs, 
undertook at the same time to direct countermeasures against them, and in 
particular to beleaguer their stronghold, Dominica, which he did to good 
effect for a while.? Subsequently, he was able to report that Antiguan 
estates were beginning to prosper, and that estate owners could commence 
for the first time to ‘with safety employ their labour upon their planting, 
which before was exercised in their Arms, watching and warding day and 
night to defend their persons, their families and their interests from the 
bloody stratagems of those murdering natives’ (Egerton Mss 2,395, 499). 
Two years later, however, this colony still retained fourteen files of men on 
guard against the Caribs, with double that number on the full moon 
(Egerton Mss 2,395, 534). Indeed not until that very late 1670s, when the 
island finally started to fill up in earnest with white planters, servants and 
black slaves, did the danger from Caribs substantially recede, and estate 
development significantly accelerate. 

It is one of the paradoxes of seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century 
sugar production in the northern Leewards that, despite the frequent harsh 
destruction of property and crops by raiding parties and armies in wartime, 
hostilities between the colonising nations frequently had the effect eventu- 
ally of instigating the extension of cane agriculture, and furthering 
economic development. This was due to the fact that many of the smaller 
planters, having lost all their capital through the plundering of their estates 
during wartime, found themselves unable to reestablish their enterprises 
through lack of collateral for further loans, and so were forced to sell their 
land, and emigrate. Such land was taken up by the larger planters so as to 
augment the size of their own plantations, and thus bring into effect the 
economies of scale necessary for the efficient production of sugar. This 
process peaked at various times in the several islands. In a very real sense, it 
was maximised too soon in Nevis for it to be sustained for very long. There, 
as early as 1667, complaints were being heard that almost all the available 
land had been taken up by large-scale planters, although the term ‘large- 
scale’ was relative, most of the estates in that territory being no more than 
150 to 200 acres (69.1 to 80.9 ha) in size. Many of the occupants were 
emigrés from land devastated by war in adjacent St Kitts. Subsequently, 
sugar production was maintained at high levels for the size of the island, 
certainly until the savage attack of the French in 1706. But thereafter, since 
no more suitable land was available to be taken over by sugar growers, and 
estates there virtually had to be rebuilt from scratch, planters in Nevis found 
it difficult to raise production to pre-war quantities, and in point of fact 
never did so — at least, not until towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
when very different worldwide economic conditions prevailed. 

But elsewhere in the northern Leewards, most sugar growers benefited 
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rather more permanently from wartime activities, directly or indirectly, 
given time. In Antigua, for example, following the redistribution of a few of 
the early land grants into much smaller (c 10 acres, or 4.0 ha) estates for 
tobacco and indigo cultivation during the 1660s, the population grew from 
c 1,300 or 1,400 to 4,480 between 1667 and 1678 (Egerton Mss 2,395, 460; 
CO 1/42, 98); and while this was going on, a change to sugar production was 
initiated, notably upon the arrival of Christopher Codrington from Barba- 
dos in 1674 (Flannigan, 1844; see also p. 339). He it was who was responsible 
for the transfer of the Barbados sugar production model into this island, and 
indeed for a while he kept estates in both territories (Harlow, 1928): his first 
in Antigua was located at Betty’s Hope, in the limestone district close to the 
western end of the Willikies peninsula (Fig. 7.1). Thenceforward, a slow 
pattern of new estate formation on virgin land commenced, and this was 
further aided and abetted by the abandonment of some of the smaller prop- 
erties formerly owned by the tobacco and indigo farmers, and their amalga- 
mation into sugar properties. In c 1675, it was reported of the island that 
‘everyone that is able is working upon sugar, which is a certaine gaine’ (Jeaf- | 
freson, 1878). Moves towards estate aggregation appear to have been com- 
pleted in the main by 1706, at which point Antiguan sugar production | 
soared, after the thorough devastation of estates in Nevis (its major local 
competitor) in that same year, so much so that Governor Daniel Parkes 
recorded in 1710 a doubling of the harvest over the preceding four years 
(French, 1717). Then, production levels in St Kitts also came to be sub- 
stantially enhanced. After the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, some 12,000 acres 
(4,858.3 ha) of former French territory suddenly became available for 
British settlement for the first time, as peace prevailed. Although several 
schemes were put forward as to how best they might be utilised, including 
one in which they were to be allocated to the military in 10-acre plots, by 
1721 most of this land had been disposed of by sale to sugar growers in 
holdings of more than 150 acres (60.7 ha); and concurrently a good deal of 
land amalgamation in the former British sector made way for the develop- 
ment of even more sugar estates, at the expense of the former tobacco culti- 
vators. Between 1720-4, sugar harvests from St Kitts came to approach 
those from Antigua in size, and they exceeded them one decade later. In 
respect of the northern Leewards as a whole, the output of sugar was steadily 
augmented from its 1710-14 level until it reached an initial peak during the 
1730s: it then fell because of the exceptionally low market prices and difficult 
environmental conditions of that decade (Andrews, 1934: see also Table 
6.4), but subsequently picked up again as prices recovered, especially during | 


the 1750s. From that time, it maintained itself at c 20,000 to 22,000 tons, 
until the American War of Independence. 

From 1740, and particularly following the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 
1748, the major beneficiary among the British islands as regional sugar 
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Fig. 7.1 Settled land in Antigua during the 1670s 


production levels were expanded still further was Jamaica, with its large 
hectarage of good, virgin land. Cane cultivation in this territory had, as in 
Antigua, experienced slow beginnings, for rather similar reasons. The 
population in the initial years of settlement was small, there were consider- 
able and prolonged shortages of labour and expertise, and there was a 
prevailing vulnerability to both maroon and outside attack: moreover, 
internal political dissention between pro-buccaneer and planter factions 
constrained development too. In consequence, and despite the large 
number of land grants that had already been awarded, some of them of 
considerable extent,* there were no more than 20 moderately-sized sugar 
estates, each producing c 66.9 to 89.2 tons (150,000 to 200,000 Ibs) of the 
commodity, present in 1675, along with 50 of a smaller size, all of them 
restricted to the readily defended southern plains of the island, in the 
vicinity of Port Royal, Kingston and Old Harbour (Fig. 7.2: Sheridan, 
1970). Then, after the departure of the buccaneers in 1696, and the end of 
the devastation caused by the French in the eastern part of the island during 
King William’s War (p. 247), the estate-owner population began to increase 
again. However, shortages of labour, and some internal disorder, continued 
for several years thereafter. Although the black slave population doubled to 
c 80,000 between 1700 and 1730, it was nowhere near enough to open up all 
the potentially available fertile lands. In these years, most slave ships were 
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directed to offload their cargoes in Barbados and the northern Leewards, 
and relatively few penetrated through to Jamaica. Additionally, when the 
number of those that did was augmented, in response to the asiento contract 
award of 1713 (p. 248), the better-quality slaves all were transhipped from 
Jamaica to the Hispanic islands, if the Jamaicans are to be believed. 
Neverthless, the labour supply did slowly improve, so much so that many 
new estates were carved out of virgin land between 1720 and 1730; and in 
the latter year, sugar production had begun to equal that from Barbados. 
There then followed a slight setback, as the dangers from maroon inter- 
ference grew again during the Maroon Wars of the 1730s. In 1733, some 200 
renegade maroons were estimated to be present in the island (Pitman, 
1917). By 1739, Governor Trelawney had reported that ‘there is hardly any | 
good land which has been hitherto safe from the incursions of those rebel | 
maroons ... many who have begun plantations expos’d to that danger have 
been forced to abandon them on that account’; and also that such raids had 
‘occasioned the throwing up of almost all the small settlements in the inland 
parts of the country, which settlements to this day are overrun with trees 
and bushes’ (CO 137/23, W3, W47). 

A good deal of time and energy was expended by the military and by 
planters alike in trying to curtail the activities of Jamaican maroons, and 
eventually (in 1739) a Treaty was reached with them, which had the effect of 
preventing further incursions, except in the immediate vicinity of the 
maroon headquarters in St George parish. Moreover, after the breakdown 
of the asiento, the labour situation was alleviated, with many more slaves 
coming to find their way into the island. However, it was not until after the 
War of the Austrian Succession, when the dangers of a military challenge 
from either France or Spain had receded for a while, that a major expansion 
of new cane estates on pristine, fertile and high-yielding land was initiated, 
accompanied by a further rapid build up of the white population (p. 311). 
The expansion was encouraged by a surge in demand for sugar products not 
only in Europe, but also from North America (Pares, 1956). From 1748 to 
1756, sugar prices remained reasonably steady and relatively high, their 
local average, at 33s 8d per Ib being 50% higher than those of the previous 
decade, and sufficient to enable good planters to obtain a consistent 7% to 
10% return on their investment. If Barbados of the 1650s and 1660s had 
experienced the ‘golden age’ of sugar production in the West Indies, then 
the ‘silver age’ of the British territories might justifiably be assigned to 
Jamaica in these inter-war years. By the half-decade 1750-4, the island had 
become the single largest producer in the British Caribbean, a position 
which it subsequently retained until the close of this period. Disruptions to 
production during the Seven Years’ War were relatively minor: and indeed 
this seems to have had the effect of stimulating a renewed efficiency in the 
production, marketing and organisation of the sugar business. From 1763 to 
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Fig. 7.2 ‘Plantations’ present in Jamaica in 1670 (after Long, 1774). 

Most sugar estates lay in the vicinity of Port Royal, St Andrew (Kingston) and Old Harbour; most cacao estates were in the 
hinterland of Spanish Town; and most indigo estates were in Clarendon. Other crops produced were pimento, cotton, 
tobacco and ginger. Most of the ‘plantations’ were only slightly developed at this juncture. 

See also Fig. 8.4 
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1774, many more new sugar estates were founded in the island, with an 
exceptionally rapid advance in acreage having taken place along the 
northern coastlands, and in the west (Fig. 7.3). In the north, Lord Adam 
Gordon recorded during 1764-5 that ‘sugar plantations are more frequent 
in the lands that occupy seven or ten miles of the coast, and are extremely 
rich’ (Mereness, 1916); and development here was boosted too by the 
opening of the free ports at Montego Bay and at Lucea (MacPherson, 1805: 
see also p. 278). At points west, the County of Cornwall was raising some 
three-sevenths of the total sugar crop of the territory by 1774 (Sheridan, 
1970). The extension of production here accordingly had been accompanied 
by a change in its spatial emphasis. It must also be noted that the greater 
availability of land generally, as compared to Barbados and the northern 
Leewards, ensured that some modifications in its patterns of usage in 
respect of ‘normal’ practice within the plantation model took place: it was 
for a long time, for example, much less intensively farmed than in either of 
the two former localities. The further consequences of this are to be 
examined in the next two chapters. 

The percentage production figures of the British West Indies in the later 
years of this period (Table 7.4) are remarkable in confirming the primacy of 
Jamaica in cane production from 1750 onwards: over one-half of the total 
crop came from this one island alone between 1775 and 1824. Thereafter, it 
was challenged mainly by increasing harvests gained from the Ceded 
Islands. Following the wishes of the sugar lobby in London (p. 251), sub- 
stantive planting of sugar cane on new estates therein commenced shortly 
after the Treaty of Paris in 1763, and was encouraged by a rapid influx of 
settlers from the older, ‘poor-land’ colonies of St Kitts, Nevis, Antigua, 
Barbados and parts of Jamaica, who were attracted by the possibilities for 
purchase of good land, which was on offer at much lower prices than 
prevailed elsewhere. In St Vincent, Dominica and Grenada, land suitable 
for sugar plantations could be bought for £15 to £45 per acre, or for one-fifth 
of this if it still had timber on it; whereas in Tobago it was even less, at £1 to 
£6 per acre (Fowler, 1774; Paterson, 1780). At these levels, 20,538 acres 


(8,315 ha) were sold off fairly quickly on St Vincent in lots mainly of 100 to 
300 acres (40.4 to 121.2 ha) in size, with an additional grant of 24,000 acres 
(9,717 ha) awarded to two individuals; while in Dominica, 96,344 acres 
(39,005.7 ha) or c one-half of the island, were disposed of, in predomin- 
antly smaller lots of 50 to 100 acres (20.2 to 40.4 ha), except when sugar 
cane was to be planted, in which case lot sizes were equivalent to those in 
St Vincent. In Grenada, 72,141 acres (29,206.7 ha) were under cultivation 
in 1776, most having been bought from the former French residents 
(p. 347); and in the then largely empty land of Tobago, occupied as it was by 
only a few Caribs and the occasional French turtler, 57,400 acres 
(23,238.9 ha) were sold, most commonly in lots of 100 to 300 acres, 
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Fig. 7.3 Estates and towns present in Jamaica in 1774 (after Long, 1774) 
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although a few were in excess of 2,000 acres (809.7 ha) (Fowler, 1774). A 
concomitant of this process was that the French system of tropical agri- 
culture, which formerly had held sway in those districts in the Ceded Islands 

in which semi-permanent agriculture had been started (mainly Grenada, 

and to a much lesser extent, and much more surreptitiously, in St Vincent 

and Dominica), and in which a range of crops always was grown (coffee, 
cocoa, cotton, indigo, spices, sugar cane, subsistence foods), cane not 
necessarily being dominant in any one place, began to be replaced much | 
more widely by an intensive monoculture. These trends were most clearly 
displayed in Grenada and St Vincent, despite fierce opposition from black 
Carib residents (p. 346) in the latter island during the 1770s, and in 1795; 

and they were much less important to Dominica. The production of cane 
from Tobago, and also from Trinidad after 1797, also remained on a minor | 
scale, at least until the post-emancipation era. By 1825-9, cane harvests 
from the Ceded Islands in size were approximately one-half those of 
Jamaica; and they were already exceeding those from Barbados and the 
northern Leewards jointly, an apt commentary on the relative decline in 
significance to sugar markets of these two latter territories over the 
preceding 75 years. 

In the French islands of the West Indies, the growth of cane agriculture 
got under way particularly slowly, for a mixture of practical reasons which 
have already been specified (p. 259). Additionally, one other philosophical 
factor may have played its role in this delayed response. From the very 
beginning of colonial cultivation, the French had come out strongly against 
monoculture in the sense that the English had come to understand it, once 
the Barbados model of sugar planting had settled down into full production. 
Perhaps the French were more keenly appreciative of the local differences 
in land potential which existed within these islands than were the English, 
and of the fact that sugar cane need not necessarily be the best crop to set 
everywhere. But there were other considerations too. In 1671, Colbert, 
referring to the Barbadian experience, had suggested that a monoculture of 
sugar cane could only lead to a market glut, with resultant severe con- 
sequences to island economies (Satineau, 1928). The French King had 
further preoccupations, expressed eventually in a memoire to Intendant M 
de Ricouart on 27 Aug 1716, in which he stated his conviction that such a 
monoculture also would make the colonies much more vulnerable to enemy 
attack and destruction than they otherwise would be, bearing in mind the 
limited numbers of white people who would be able to settle in full 
participation of it; and shortly afterwards he forbade planters to put more 
land under cane (Lasserre, 1961). However, these latter protested so 
fervently against the restrictions implicit in such an edict that the King was 
forced to retract. Nevertheless, the concept of the monocultural estate | 


remained alien to the vast majority of French settlers in the West Indies at 
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least until the 1730s, when something akin to the Barbados estate model 
emerged in part therein (see Chapter 9, p. 386), though other crops still 
were grown, in a very complex agricultural situation. 

The very first sugar estates in both Martinique and Guadeloupe were 
established by Dutch religious emigrés from Brazil. Initially, these had 
arrived in the former island, but were quickly expelled from thence by 
Governor du Parquet, under the Jesuit influence, on the grounds that they 
were ‘Jews and heretics’. They then moved on to Guadeloupe, where they 
were made welcome by Governor Houel, who granted them land on 
Capesterre. Very shortly afterwards, some of them were invited back to 
Martinique by du Parquet. But by 1671, one year after Colbert had allowed 
sugar refining to take place on both islands (p. 261), still only 12 cane 
estates and 14 mills were present in Martinique (Josa, 1931);4 and there 
were a further 16 estates in Marie Galante. In Guadeloupe, progress had 
been somewhat better, for 113 cane estates were recorded there in 1669. 
Five years later, it was alleged that all of the good-quality land which was 
available to planters in Guadeloupe had been apportioned to them, by royal 
concession, and predominantly in blocks of 100 to 300 ha; but at the same 
time it is clear that relatively little of this had been cultivated, and that much 
had been left under virgin timber, and indeed continued to remain so. Thus 
metropolitan legislation, enacted on the 12 Oct 1670, 11 Jun 1680, 12 Oct 
1683, 26 Sep 1696, and even as late as 9 Aug 1722, and directed against this 
island, urged planters to set one-third of their land in cane by the very latest 
after three years of occupancy, and to extend this proportion to two thirds 
after six years, under pain of forfeiture of their right to it. The same relative 
inaction was also evident in Martinique until at least 1743, when both the 
Intendant and the Governor General were granted powers to alienate all 
land grants which at that time were insufficiently cultivated (Banbuck, 
1935). There is however little evidence that any great notice was ever taken 
of these requirements (Lasserre, 1961). 

Yet despite this hesitancy, a gradual progression towards an expanding 
sugar crop was experienced generally within the French Antilles throughout 
the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries (Fig. 7.4). At times, 
military insufficiencies caused temporary checks to growth, as in 1691 
(p. 247) when most estate buildings in Guadeloupe were destroyed by 
English action: but even in this extreme instance, most were rebuilt by 1697, 
production levels also having been recouped by then (Harlow, 1928). The 
settlement of the official French claim to St Domingue territory in the same 
year stimulated a good deal of further optimism, not least in that the home 
government provided new planters there with a grant which was meant to 
cover part of their initial capital outlay (CO 137/13, P62). Comparative 
figures suggest that, in 1700, the English islands in the region, and Brazil, 
each then produced somewhat over 19,000 tons of cane, the French Antilles 
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Fig. 7.4 Sugar estates, towns and other settlements in Martinique and Guadeloupe 
during the 1690s 
Data for Guadeloupe from Satineau (1928) 


10,000 tons, and the Dutch in Surinam c 4,000 tons (see also Pitman, 1967). 

Subsequently, and particularly after the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, cane 
harvests, and the number of cane estates, in the major West Indian colonies 
of France, all increased substantially. St Domingue in particular underwent 
a spectacular expansion of sugar estates on virgin soil, encouraged in part at 
least by an augmented supply of slaves filtering through to her from 


—- 


Jamaica. By 1720-4, cane from this colony alone was already exceeding the 
production from the latter island; and by 1730, over 200 sugar estates were 
present there (Charlevoix, 1733). In the same process which had begun in 
Barbados during the 1640s, and had been seen in Antigua from the 1670s 
and in Jamaica from the 1690s, the extension of cane land in St Domingue 
had been accompanied, after 1700, by the aggregation of smaller properties 
into larger ones (Pares, 1960); but even so it is unlikely that at this time any 
would have had more than 300 acres (121.4 ha) under this crop. The 
extension was further aided and abetted by the fact that, during the 1720s 
and 1730s, French sugars could be sold on European markets for some 50% 
less than those from English competitor colonies (p. 272: Williams, 1970). 
After 1739, when 350 sugar estates were recorded within the territory, the 
pace of development slowed a little. It is likely that this was due to the fact 
that most of the available well-watered, good-quality land had by then been 
taken up, and that any further crop expansion would have to have been on 
rain-shadow terrain in the lee of mountain ranges (Chapter 1, p. 22). In 
order to accommodate this challenge, which on such a scale was new to the 
West Indies, a good deal of labour then was diverted from direct estate 
work, so as to build irrigation canals towards and within these drier districts; 
and many irrigation engineers> were brought into the colony too (De 
Vaissiere, 1909). Altogether some 100,000 acres (40,485.8 ha) were put 
under irrigation during the 1740s and 1750s, with a concentration on the 
Artibonite plain, the Cul de Sac plain, and the plain of Les Cayes (Fig. 6.2). 
Although the costs of these enterprises were huge (more than 6 million 
livres, according to De Saint-Mery, 1784-90), they quickly paid off. 
Between 1720 and 1775, St Domingue’s exports in sugar were raised 
five-fold, most of the increase coming from her irrigated districts 
(Edwards, 1797). By the close of the 1760s, she raised almost as much cane, 
in a clayed—raw sugar ratio which was virtually in balance, as the whole of 
the British West Indies put together, and was, needless to say, also 
overwhelmingly dominant among the French colonies. Production was even 
more greatly augmented from 1783 to 1791 (when there was some further 
inauguration of new estates on difficult but non-irrigated land on the 
relatively wet but rugged northern coast), when production costs became 
very much lower than anywhere else within the region (Williams, 1970). But 
then, with the first revolution of 1791, cane harvests in St Domingue, by this 
time named the ‘Pearl of the Antilles’ in recognition of the general levels of 
affluence found on successful estates, were markedly reduced,° the more so 
when most of the country’s irrigation works gave way during Toussaint’s 
campaigns of 1794-8, never to be repaired; and they ceased almost entirely 
following Dessalines’ revolution in 1803-4, and his direct attacks on all 
white planters who tried to remain in the territory. 
Within Martinique and Guadeloupe, cane production also rose consider- 
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ably after 1720, as labour shortages diminished (p. 275). In Guadeloupe, 
200 sugar estates were recorded during 1735, with c 300 in 1759. The 
augmented levels of slave imports which ensued from the British occupation 
of the latter year then provided the impetus for another phase of expansion, 
an additional 100 plantations being settled by 1763. When Hugues arrived in 
1795 as the Jacobin commissioner, 391 of these estates still operated 
(Lasserre, 1961). In Martinique, the number of sugar holdings peaked at 
447 in 1736 (Satineau, 1928), after which they declined to 286 in 1770; but 
production therefrom continued to increase from the former year until it 
reached 20,544 tons in 1753 (Jose, 1931). The apparent paradox may be 
explained by reference to a change to a more intensive form of land use 
subsequent to 1735 (p. 402). After 1750, almost all the sugars sent to France 
from this island were clayed (May, 1930). Over these years as a whole, 
production statistics are of variable quality where they exist at all but, 
wherever possible, they have been included in Table 7.3, from which it is 
clear that both islands were able to raise cane-harvest totals again following 
the end of the revolutionary era and the Napoleonic Wars, until the close of 
the period in 1833. 

Once St Domingue had undergone its revolutionary experience, the main 
challenge to British supremacy in sugar production in the region was not 
however from the residual colonies of France, but from Cuba. For many 
years, several inherent problems had delayed the emergence of this 
essentially fertile island as a commercial competitor in cane. One related to 
the whole question of land apportionment and land division there. After the 
death of the first island Governor, Velasquez, in 1524 (Chapter 3, p. 107), 
very little land had been distributed to settlers for a while, partly due to their 
restricted numbers; and indeed most was left under realenga. But in 1536, 
the cabildo (municipal government) of Sancti Spiritus created a legal 
precedent for the Spanish Indies by deciding to grant, solely on its own 
initiative, an award of three leagues of land to a Fernandez Gomez, which 
was to be used to stock cattle: and this award was followed by others. The 
decision was given de facto approval in 1574 by the magistrate of the 
Audiencia of Santo Domingo, who had judicial authority over the island; 
but since it went against accepted custom as defined by the Laws of the 
Indies, it was not sanctioned officially by the King until very much later. (in 
the event, nothing was done to stop the allocation of realenga land in this 
way until 1729, by which time most of Cuba had effectively been divided 
into cattle-ranching Jatifundia). Further, provision had similarly been made 
for smaller grants of land, termed estancias,’ which were to be utilised as 
provision grounds, and which could be located within, or outside of 
latifundia: the aim was to attract more colonists than could be accommo- 
dated within the large latifundia per se. From the middle of the sixteenth 
century, islanders from the Canary group arrived in Cuba in ever increasing 
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numbers to settle on estancias, and many of them subsequently began to 
grow tobacco on them, to be sent for sale (Zavalo, 1935). Favoured tobacco 
lands at this time lay close to rivers, on fertile sandy soil, in the vicinity of 
Habana (Fig. 7.5). Inevitably, conflict eventually then arose, as the avail- 
ability of suitable land diminished, between those who had been granted 
latifundia, and the tobacco growers, whom the former accused of impinging 
on their territory, and of cutting and burning down woodlands in order to 
set up their enterprises. Once effective land saturation by settlers had been 
accomplished in the immediate neighbourhood of Habana, the problem of 
competition for settlement space then was transferred to the southern part 
of Las Villas province, where by the middle of the seventeenth century, 
numerous tobacco plantations had been established along the banks of the 
Arimao, Agabama and Caracusey rivers (Hanke, 1959). The struggle 
between these two disparate groups of the Cuban population was partially, 
but not wholly resolved by a governmental decree of October 1659, in which 
it was decided that tobacco planters might remain on the lands which they 
held, since the State found both the increased population which had 
resulted from their inflow, and the tax revenues engendered from their 
crop, useful for its defence and for its material requirements (Le Riverend, 
1967). 

At the same time, some at least of the estancias began to turn towards the 
production of sugar cane, and this process notably accelerated between 
1590 and 1600. The impetus appears to have come from citizens in Habana, 
who negotiated a loan from the Spanish Crown for the purpose of building a 
series both of animal-powered trapiches, and water-powered mills, for the 
processing of the crop: and some development began concurrently in the 
east too, in Santiago de Cuba and Bayamo (Rojas, 1957). Nevertheless, at 
first the production of sugar from Cuba was strictly limited. The Laws of the 
Indies cut the island off from the major European sugar markets; and Spain 
itself, which then entertained only a slight demand for it, in any case still had 
its own home-grown supply, raised mainly in the vicinity of Granada. 
Additionally, often only one trade convoy from Cuba was allowed each 
year; and then tobacco gained preference as a cargo. Further, transatlantic 
passage fees for freight on Spanish vessels were unreasonably high. More- 
over, on the estates themselves, as in the early days of the French colonies, 
the number of slaves for development proved always to be in short supply 
(Roscher, 1904), as asiento contracts came increasingly to be ineffective, or 
inefficient, or both. The consequence was that by 1620, only 50 sugar mills 
and trapiches were present in Cuba, mainly in the vicinity of Habana. 
During the second half of the seventeenth century, some expansion of the 
crop took place in the western part of the island, notably in western Habana 
province, close to Bainoa and Guanamon, which led in turn to some further 
subdivision there of latifundia, a process which was to increase in pace 
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Fig. 7.5 Tobacco and sugar estates in Cuba, 1550 to 1650. Tobacco cultivation was also present within the area of cane 
cultivation in the vicinity of Habana. 
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during the 1700s (Bernardo y Estrada, 1937). Then, after the Treaty of 
Ryswyck in 1713, production was again enhanced for a while. Over 100 new 
sugar mills were constructed close to Habana, and some were built too in 
Santa Clara. Latifundia land began to be sold, often at inflated prices, to 
sugar entrepreneurs in Habana province; and in the central and eastern 
sections of the island (especially in eastern Las Villas and Camaguey), it was 
subdivided to allow for the development of sugar estates by rather different 
means. There, it came first to be shared formally by the inhabitants of the 
settlements (sitios) therein, so effectively becoming communal ranchland 
with cultivated plots (haciendas comuneros),; and then some was later 
partitioned by mutually agreed patterns of transfer of individually held lots. 
It appears likely that this latter process speeded up substantially during the 
1720s and 1730s. 

But despite these events, Cuban sugar harvests remained low until the ~ 
British arrived, during the Seven Years’ War, in 1762: two years previously, 
for example, they had totalled only 490 tons (Deerr, 1949). Having hoped 
for some time to be in a position to take over Cuba as a new, virgin 
sugar-planting area (Ragatz, 1963), the British wasted no time in bringing in 
some 10,000 slaves, mainly through factors operating from Jamaica and 
Grenada, along with energetic business managers who engineered an 
enormous extension in the acreage placed under cane, though this was 
largely still spatially restricted to a zone close to Habana. The Barbados 
estate model initially was utilised for development. When the British left in 
1763, the Spanish then eased their own restrictions on the purchase of slaves 
from foreigners, and pursued the further promotion of their cane plan- 
tations in their own way (Chapter 9, p. 324). Sugar exports rose to 5,200 
tons in 1765, and to 8,200 tons in 1771; and the number of ships in the sugar 
trade which sailed from Habana leapt from 6 in the former year to over 200 
in 1778 (Aimes, 1967). But a shortage of estate slaves persisted. In 1781, the 
King was petitioned to allow Spanish slave traders access to the Gulf of 
Guinea and, bearing in mind State and church religious scruples against 
slavery, agreed to the proposition, as long as it was on a limited basis only: 
and Spanish-based smugglers also brought more in, these having sub- 
stantially replaced English smugglers by this time. But the real increase in 
the Cuban slave trade did not eventuate until a royal Cedula of 28 Feb 1789 
(Arango y Perreno, 1888; Egerton Mss 520, 257), which permitted both 
Spanish and foreign slavers to bring in West African labour upon demand, 
and free of taxes for two years, through Habana. At the same time, 
Santiago was reserved for Spanish slavers alone. 

After the St Domingue revolution had commenced in 1791, these 
provisions were extended until 1798 (Egerton Mss 520, 261); and they were 
so successful that in some years over 3,000 slave ships reached the island. 
Then, from 1798, virtually a free trade in slaves was allowed in Cuba, for ten 
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years. However, by that time, the second, Dessalinian revolution in St 
Domingue had begun to create fears among Cuban planters that a similar 
event might take place in their own island, stimulated by the growing 
number of slaves there; and the slave trade accordingly came to be 
restricted once again. Even so, the future of Cuban sugar production had 
become assured. An independent North American nation had taken over 
the major role of transportation of Cuban sugar products to world markets, 
And the St Domingue emigré planters who had moved to Cuba (p. 255) 
extended the range of estate land, and the quality of the product. Most had 
settled on previously uncultivated land, as for example that along the 
northwest coast from Matanzas to Mariel, stretching inland to the fertile 
plain of Guines; that in the vicinity of Baracoa; that in the hills around 
Santiago; and on the great Colon plains (Fig. 7.6; Masse, 1825; Le 
Riverend, 1967). Production levels on an island-wide basis were further 
augmented in the early nineteenth century by the introduction of new 
cane-processing machinery, involving steam-driven components, imported 
from Britain (p. 421). By 1827, over 1,000 sugar estates had been created in 
Cuba (Guerra y Sanchez, 1964); and the annual output of cane had reached 
over 50,000 tons. 

In contrast to the situation in Cuba, sugar production in Hispanic Santo 
Domingo never recovered within this period from its former collapse (due 
to a shortage of labour: Ratekin, 1954) during the mid-1570s, partly because 
of its relatively small population, and (from the 1790s: pp. 255) its sub- 
sequent political instability. And in Puerto Rico, a ‘modern’ sugar industry 
only began in 1778, when a ban on foreign ownership of estates was lifted, 
provided that suitable immigrants could display a subscription to the beliefs 
of the Roman Catholic Church. In 1815, even this limitation was removed 
so as to encourage the industry’s further expansion; but even so, it was not 
until 1827 that sugar production exceeded home consumption demand, 
giving rise to an export level in that year of 5,559 tons, from 275 plantations 
(Deerr, 1949). 


Regional population growth 


The extension of sugar cane plantation agriculture on such a scale, and 
throughout most of the West Indies, required a further massive influx of 
population, both black and white, in order to accommodate it. Several sets 
of official, or semi-official statistics, produced normally at the request of 
home governments or for island governors, exist to give us some indication 
of the scale-order of this population augmentation and of its spatial 
patterning; but since these are patchy in their timing and quality, their 
interpretation should be handled with care. During the late seventeenth 
century, some are clearly underestimates, designed with official connivance 
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Fig. 7.6 Eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century extension of the zone of cane estates in Cuba 
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to curtail the demands of outside taxation, on estate slaves in particular. 
Still others are rounded up to the nearest thousand. On occasions, too, 
records were destroyed during periods of war, or by fire or hurricanes, 
leaving gaps which can never now be filled. On the other hand, certain | 
censuses represent the end product of extremely detailed headcounts, and 
among these may be included the Barbados returns of 1680-4, those in the 
Leewards of 1672 and 1678, and that in Jamaica of 1675. After 1700, the 
general reliability of population assessment in all colonies improved con- 
siderably in respect of the whites, although a number of problems remain in 

the determination of precisely what happened to the blacks at this time (see 

p. 292). However, it is likely that the overall accuracy of population 
estimates over these years is at least equivalent to those in contemporary 
counts in England; and Dunn (1972) has suggested that they were far more 
exact and more comprehensive than those provided for the English main- 

land colonies of North America prior to the War of Independence, which 
have been ably summarised by Greene & Harrington (1932). 

Indications that the general trends as determined by these data reason- 
ably reflect the contemporary realities may perhaps also be inferred from a 
consideration of Fig. 7.7, which displays notably consistent directions in the 
patterns of total population growth (i.e., whites, black slaves, and black and 
mulatto freedmen, together) for selected individual islands. For reasons to 
be specified more fully in the next section of this chapter, total population is 
regarded as being a measure which is particularly important to the develop- 
ment of plantation economies, in that all three elements therein, both 
separately and jointly, were essential to it in their own way. The details of 
the figure have been compiled from a variety of sources, as listed in the 
summary Tables 7.5 to 7.10. 

These indicate quite clearly the early dominance of Barbados as a 
population (as well as a sugar production) centre within the region, and then 
its relative decline, especially after 1715, as larger islands and colonies such 
_ as St Domingue, Jamaica and then Cuba all began to build up their own 
economies. Although, for reasons which have already been discussed 
(p. 261; 275), the populations of Martinique and Guadeloupe grew more 
slowly than did that in Barbados during the early years of sugar cultivation, 
all three came to stabilise at roughly the same level during the latter part of 
the eighteenth century, and then in general rose slowly thereafter, despite 
some conspicuous fluctuations in the case of Guadeloupe, which were 
associated first with the revolutionary disturbances there from 1794 to 1803, 
and secondly with a marked diminution in the number of arrivals of slaves in 
that island from c 1810 to 1817 (Lasserre, 1961). Likewise, albeit on a much 
reduced scale, population totals in Antigua, Grenada and St Kitts also all 
came in the long term to be broadly equivalent, although there was a 
tendency for that of the latter territory always to fall from the 1770s 


Fig. 7.7 Total population growth in Caribbean territories, 1665 to 1833. 
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onwards, as planters and their slaves moved away to the Ceded Islands, and 
to Trinidad: the decline is paralleled by a persistent diminution in sugar 
production as well. The rapid increase in the populations of both Grenada 
after 1763, and of Trinidad after 1797, following their accession by Britain, 
is evident too. 

But the most impressive feature of Fig. 7.7 without a shadow of doubt is 
how inexorably the rise to prominence of those populations located in the 
four Greater Antillean islands was effected after 1715. The initial lead was 
taken by St Domingue, and this was maintained (even taking into account a 
flattening of the growth curve between 1767 and 1779, as the inward flow of 
slaves was curtailed (a) following the completion of the major irrigation 
works there and (b) in consequence of the outbreak of the American War of 
Independence: p. 253), until the beginning of the revolution in that 
territory in 1791. Some considerable distance behind came Jamaica and 
Cuba, both of which were characterised by very similar patterns of growth, 
until a marked shortfall in slave arrivals in the former island after 1800, as 
the end of slave trading generally in the British colonies first drew nearer, 
and then was executed in 1807, slowed its rate of augmentation. In contrast, 
demographic growth in Cuba continued to be raised still further, and 
virtually exponentially, partly because of the maintenance of the slave trade 
in that island (p. 303); but more particularly through a huge increase in the 
white population, both through immigration and by natural means. By the 
early 1820s, the total number of people resident in Cuba had reached a 
massive 700,000, or approximately double that of Jamaica, the next most 
populous island. In Puerto Rico, a substantial increase in the white segment 
of the population also occurred, and this accounts predominantly for the 
steady gain in the number of settlers recorded there from 1765 onwards. It 
should be noted that in all four of the Greater Antillean islands economic 
progress was associated with the raising of a variety of commercial crops, as 
well as sugar cane per se (Chapter 9); but nevertheless it was this latter 
product which provided the stimulus for most of the population growth, 
except in the case of Puerto Rico, in which, as already noted (p. 304), sugar 
output was minimal until the 1820s. 


Slave—white ratios 


Among the several possible ways of further breaking down the crude total 
population data, one of the most interesting and relevant for the purposes of 
this book is to consider the ratios in each island and at different times 
between the number of slaves and the numbers of whites which were 
present. I have already intimated that these ratios are of importance to any 
explanation of the regional patterns of development of sugar estates within 
the Caribbean, for while an adequate number of whites were required to 
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provide the initial input of ideas and capital, and of planting, processing and 
marketing skills, it is equally clear that in almost all cases the founding of 
sugar plantations could not proceed at all without the continued hard labour 
needed first for land clearance, and subsequently for crop planting, weeding 
and harvesting, along with the many mill duties which followed; and this 
could only be provided by black slaves, most indentured servants simply not 
being up to the persistent and harsh physical demands which all of this 
involved. Moreover, on the vast majority of estates, it proved to be essential 
to have more and more labour as time went on, for as levels of soil fertility 
declined, a substantive distribution of natural animal manures on par- 
ticularly impoverished land was required, and this was achieved largely by 
hand-carriage of ‘dung’ from animal pens. The consequence was that while 
in general most estate economies only got under way when slave—white 
ratios had reached 3:1 or 4:1, in some islands at least, these leapt to well 
over 10:1 in time. Of course, the actual pattern of ratio change could and did 
vary widely from island to island, and usually there were good reasons for 
this. For one thing, the quoted figures for the white population invariably 
included those who were not, directly or indirectly, involved in plantation 
development (these mainly comprising a ‘poor white’ element on the land, 
and an unemployed sector found predominantly in the vicinity of towns and 
ports) as well as those who were; and the two broad groups were usually 
lumped together in an undifferentiated manner. In some islands, as in 
Barbados during the late seventeenth century (p. 378), the ‘non-estate’ 
sector was able to reach significant levels, and clearly it would then depress 
these ratios to a greater extent than would otherwise have been the case. 
For another, islands which came ultimately to have broadly mixed econo- 
mies rather than one which was solely dependent on the sugar cane (e.g., 
Cuba and Puerto Rico) also were able to support a very much greater white, 
small-farmer population than others, so that their ratios too would tend to 
be very low. Also, there is little doubt that the ratios could be affected by 
the efficiency with which planters made use of their slaves, and that this 
varied not only on individual estates, but from island to island as well 
(p. 368). Nevertheless, all the islands which were involved with commercial 
cane cultivation did increase their slave—white ratios over time, to a greater 
or lesser extent. Accordingly, a consideration of the ratios in different 
islands is instructive as a reflection of what was going on within them, both 
agriculturally and demographically. They are presented in Tables 7.5 to 
7.11, along with details of the numbers of whites, freedmen and slaves, 
these incorporating men, women and children in each case; and the total 
population where it is available. The ‘freedmen’ category comprises both 
blacks and mulattoes released from bondage for a variety of reasons 
(Chapter 8, p. 371). Finally, the important relationships which exist 
between slave—white ratios and sugar production levels are displayed, in 
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Fig. 7.8 Slave-white/production ratios in Barbados and Jamaica 
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Table 7.5 Slave—-white ratios of Barbados and Jamaica 


Population 
Date White Freedmen Slaves Total Slave—white ratio 
Barbados 
1645 18,130 - 5,680 23,810 0.31 
1660 c¢20,000 - c 30,000 c 50,000 c1.50 
1673 21,309 ~ 44,245* 65,554 2.07 
1676 21,725 - 43 ,279* 65,004 1.99 
1684 19,508 - 62,136 81,704 3.17 
1690 20,000 - 60,000 80,000 3.00 
1712 12,528 - 52,337 64,865 4.17 
1748 15,252 107 68,000 83,359 4.46 
1757 16,772 NA 63,645 80,417 3.79 
1768 16,139 448 66,379 82,966 4.11 
1773 18,532 534 68,548 87,614 3.70 
1786 16,167 838 62,115 79,120 3.84 
1801 15,887 2,209 64,196 82,292 4.04 
1809 15,566 2,663 69,369 87,598 4.46 
1815 16,072 3,007 71,286 90,365 4.44 
1825 14,630 4,524 78,096 97,250 5.34 
1829 14,959 5,146 80,086 100,191 5.35 
1833 12,797 6,584 80,861 100,242 6.32 
Jamaica 
1658 4,500 ~ 1,400 5,900 0.31 
1675 8,600 - 9,500 18,100 1.10 
1698 7,400 - 40,000 47,400 5.41 
1703 NA - 45,000 NA NA 
1722 7,100 800 80,000 87,900 11,27 
1746 10,000 NA 112,400 c 122,400 c11.24 
1768 17,900 3,500 176,900 198,300 9.88 
1775 18,700 4,500 192,800 216,000 10.31 
1778 18,420 NA 205,261 NA 11.14 
1788 18,347 NA 226,432 NA 12.34 
1800 30,000 10,000 300,000 340,000 10.00 
1834 15,000 35,000 310,000 360,000 20.66 


*Probably underestimates, for tax purposes 

Sources: 

Barbados: CSPCS, 1669-74, 495; 1675-6, 349, 492; 1698-92, 311; Sloane Mss 2441, 
17-18; CO 28/51; 28/55; 71/4; 71/38; Leo (1972), Pares (1960), Ragatz (1963), 
Schomburgk (1848), Shepherd (1971) 

Jamaica: Addit. Mss 18,273, 95, 96; CO 1/37, 87; Craton & Walvin (1970), Eisner 
(1961), Leo (1972), Long (1774), Roberts (1957), Shepherd (1971) 
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respect of the major plantation islands, in Figs. 7.8 to 7.11, in which 
increases in production are plotted left to right along the abscissae, and 
those in slave—white ratios rise upwards along the ordinate. 

Some of the striking contrasts which may be engendered in these 
relationships are clearly demonstrated in Fig. 7.8 and Table 7.5, which deal 
with Barbadian and Jamaican data. For Barbados, the reduced cane 
production which has already been noted for the years subsequent to 1680 
(p. 285) stands out clearly, as also does the fact that this was retained 
throughout the eighteenth century; thereafter, it was raised again as a result 
of improved market demand, the introduction of new varieties of the crop 
and some beneficial revisions in planting techniques, and indirectly through 
the extremely rapid emergence of serious financial problems in competitor 
colonies such as Jamaica where, in the early nineteenth century, large 
numbers of planters began to find themselves hopelessly in debt (pp. 282; 
345). Also, in attempts to maintain production at some sort of reasonable 
standard per hectare as soil fertility fell, the use of slaves on Barbadian 
estates intensified considerably until 1748,° so establishing a classic pattern 
which was later to be taken up widely elsewhere within the region. 
Subsequently, the slave-white ratio in this island roughly stabilised at 
c 4.00, a value which presumably was proportionately equivalent to the 
number of slaves per estate which planters could afford, bearing in mind the 
levels of estate income at the time. Not until 1815 was the slave—white ratio 
increased further, but this seems to reflect more the relative diminution in 
the white population at this time as compared to the blacks, than any other 
direct or indirect factor. For Jamaica, the slave—-white ratio-sugar pro- 
duction curve is a good deal more simple than that of Barbados, reflecting 
especially the continued growth of sugar harvests there to very high levels, 
throughout the period for which good combined data are available. Also, a 
great, and very much more rapid increase in the use of slaves per equivalent 
levels of production is noticeable for Jamaica until 1722, perhaps reflecting 
some of the immense difficulties encountered in land clearance there. Then, 
from 1722, slave-white ratios stabilise, though at a much higher point than 
in Barbados, again as planters began to reach the financial limits of their 
investment in labour. Another contributory factor in this island 
undoubtedly was that an acute shortfall in the number of slave arrivals was 
experienced thereafter (p. 292). Since crop harvests and the amount of land 
put under cane both continued to grow substantially in subsequent years, a 
persistent rise in the intensity of cultivation methods, and in the use of 
labour, also may be inferred, at least until 1778. Following this date, the 
overall picture is less certain. Although Table 7.5 suggests that some further 
increase in slave—white ratios was characteristic of the next decade (to 1788) 
it is most unlikely that this could have been sustained for long, since 
deficiencies in labour availability remained severe (p. 282). Most of the 
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Table 7.6 Slave-white ratios of the major northern Leeward Islands 


Population 
Date White Freedmen Slaves Total Slave—white ratio 
St Kitts 
1665 c 7,000 - 3,000 c 10,000 c 0.42 
1672 3,182 - NA NA NA 
1678 1,897 - 1,914 3,811 1.01 
1707 1,416 - 2,861 4,277 2.02 
1708 1,670 - 3,294 4,964 1.97 
1720 2,740 - 7,321 10,061 2.67 
1724 4,000 - 11,500 15,500 2.88 
1729 3,697 - 14,663 18,360 3.97 
1734 3,881 - 17,335 21,216 4.47 
1744 3,222 - 19,174 22,396 5.95 
1755 2,713 - 21,891 24,604 8.07 
1770 1,900 - 23,462 25,362 12.35 
1820 NA NA 19,817 NA NA 
1834 1,612 NA 15,667 17,279 9.71 
Nevis 
1665 c 3,000 - c. 1,200 c 4,200 c 0.40 
1676 3,595 - 9;132 8,727 1.43 
1708 1,600 - 3,676 5,276 2.30 
1720 1,275 - 5,689 6,964 4.46 
1724 1,100 - 6,000 7,100 5.45 
1729 1,296 - 5,648 6,944 4.36 
1745 1,166 - 6,511 7,677 5.58 
1772 1,000 - 11,000 12,000 11.00 
1820 NA NA 9,261 NA NA 
1834 700 NA 7,225 7,925 10.32 
Montserrat 
1672 1,175 - 523 1,698 0.45 
1677 2,682 - 1,299 3,911 0.46 
1708 1,545 - 3,570 5,115 2.31 
1720 1,593 - 33112 5,365 237 
1724 1,000 - 4,400 5,400 4.40 
1729 1,053 - 5,855 6,908 5.56 
1744 1,117 - 5,945 7,062 5.32 
1755 1,430 - 8,853 10,283 6.19 
1772 1,314 - 9,834 11,148 7.48 
1778 800 - 8,285 9,285 10.36 
1811 444 - 6,732 7,176 15.16 
1820 NA NA 6,505 NA NA 
1828 315 818 6,247 6,562 19.83 
1834 330 NA 5,026 5,356 15.23 
Antigua 
1665 c1,000 - NA NA NA 
1672 1,052 - 570 1,622 0.54 
1678 2,308 - 2,896 5,204 1.25 
1708 2,892 - 12,960 15,852 4.48 
1720 2,954 - 19,186 22,140 6.49 
1724 5,200 - 19,800 25,000 3.80 
1729 4,088 - NA NA NA 
1744 3,538 - 27,892 31,430 7.88 
1753 3,261 - NA NA NA 
1770 2,590 - 37,808 40,398 14.60 
1833 1,980 4,066 30,985 37,031 15.65 


Sources: St Kitts: CSPCS, 1669-74, 112; 1706-8, 138-9; CO 1/42, 98; 1/52, 20; 
Pitman (1963), Shephard (1971), Leo (1972) 

Nevis: CO 142/201; Pitman (1963); Leo (1972) 

Montserrat: CSPCS, 1706-8, 138-9; CO 1/42, 213; 1/52, 13, 25, 97; Martin (1836); 
Pitman (1963); Shephard (1971); Leo (1972) 

Antigua: CO 1/42, 213; Martin (1836), Oliver (1894-9), Pitman (1963), Shephard 
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Fig. 7.9 Slave-white/production ratios in the northern Leeward Islands 


apparent surge in the ratios from 1800 to 1834 may be accounted for simply 
by reference to the fact that approximately one-half of the total white 
population left the island over these years, in a situation which was 
reminiscent of Barbados, though clearly on a much greater scale. 

For the major northern Leeward Islands (Table 7.6), Fig. 7.9 serves to 
emphasise the very restricted levels of sugar production which were typical 
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of these very small territories. Indeed, so consistently low were those from 
Montserrat that this island has not been included in this Figure. For the 
others, adequate comparative data are not available until the turn of the 
eighteenth century. The fast emergence of St Kitts as an important sugar 
producer, following the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, then stands out clearly, 
as also do the setbacks to cultivation and harvest in all of the three main 
islands of this group during the 1720s and 1730s, characterised as they were 
by prolonged periods of intensive drought, increasing absenteeism, and 
particularly low market prices. In Nevis and Antigua, the notably adverse 
slave—white ratios of the 1720s may be explained by reference to the 
contemporarily severe financial squeeze, in which planters often were 
unable to sell any sugar at all, due to intense competition from the cheaper 
product raised by the French (p. 272); and this in turn meant that their 
collateral for loans then became insufficient to allow for the purchase of new 
slaves for their properties. In the case of the latter island, these features 
were further compounded by a substantial increase in the white population 
at this time. From the late 1750s until the outbreak of the American War of 
Independence too, the output of sugar from all three islands came to be 
more and more difficult to sustain at former levels (it actually fell in 
Antigua), particularly following the designation of St Eustatius as a free 
port in 1757, an act which in itself diverted most of the existing North 
American trade in sugar and sugar products away from the British northern 
Leewards in favour of the French (p. 278). Throughout the sub-region, the 
intensity of slave use was high, coming far to exceed that found in Barbados. 
In the course of time, slave—white ratios in St Kitts and Nevis rose until they 
were broadly comparable with those in Jamaica, while in Antigua eventu- 
ally they ended up by being considerably greater (p. 313). Interestingly, 
none of these islands show any signs of producing stability over time, in 
their slave—white ratios. 

For the Ceded Islands (Table 7.7: Fig. 7.10), the data are very strictly 
limited. But from those that are available, it is clear that their slave—white 
ratios are much greater than those recorded in any other island group thus 
far, except in the case of Dominica. For Tobago, they may be interpreted, 
at least in part, as being an artefact of the excessively low white population 
found there; and this may also have been true in later years for Dominica 
and Grenada, from which the emigration of estate owners to newer 
territories in Trinidad and the Guyanas was especially heavy, following the 
conclusion of the Congress of Vienna in 1815 (Ragatz, 1963). The main 
attraction was the presence of higher-yielding, pristine soils, on which sugar 
cane could easily be raised, and from which returns could be immense: in 
Trinidad, for example, one planter during the late 1820s was reported to 
have obtained 100 hogsheads of sugar with the help of only 17 slaves and 
four hired hands, while in many of the longer-settled islands at this time the 
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Table 7.7 Slave—white ratios in the Ceded Islands 


Population 
Date White Freedmen Slaves Total Slave—white ratio 
Dominica 
1763 1,718 500 5,872 8,090 3.42 
1773 3,850 NA 18,753 NA 4.87 
1804 1,594 NA 22,083 NA 13.85 
1820 NA NA 16,554 NA NA 
1832 791 4,077 14,387 19,255 18.18 
Grenada 
1753 1,262 173 11,991 13,426 9.50 
1771 1,661 - 26,211 27,872 15.78 
1779 (Captured by French: retained by them until 1783) 
1804 NA NA 19,009 NA NA 
1820 NA NA 25,677 NA NA 
1829 801 3,786 24,145 28,732 30.14 
St Vincent 
1763 695 1,138 3,430 5,263 4.94 
1779 (Captured by French: retained by them until 1783) 
1787 1,450 300 11,853 13,603 8.17 
1795 (Carib rebellion) 
1805 1,600 450 16,500 18,550 10.34 
1812 1,053 1,482 24,920 27,455 23.66 
1820 NA NA 24,282 NA NA 
1825/33 1,301 2,824 18,114 22,239 13.92 
Tobago 
1770 238 - 3,164 3,402 13.29 
1773 431 - 7,194 7,625 16.69 
1775 391 - 8,643 9,034 22.10 
1781 (Captured by France: retained by them until 1793) 
1808 439 - 17,009 17,448 38.74 
1820 NA NA 14,581 NA NA 
1834 280 - 9,078 9,358 32.42 


Sources: Dominica: CO 71/4, 38, 52; Leo (1972), Martin (1836), Niddrie (1966), 
Ragatz (1963), Shephard (1971) 

Grenada: Martin (1836), Raynal (1778) 

St Vincent: Leo (1972), Niddrie (1966), Shephard (1971), Southey (1827) 
Tobago: CO 101/14, 285/13; Ragatz (1963), Shephard (1971), Woodcock (1868) 
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Fig. 7.10 Slave—white/production ratios in the Ceded Islands, Trinidad and St Lucia 
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Table 7.8 Slave—-white ratios in Trinidad and St Lucia 
Population 

Date White Freedmen Slaves Total Slave—white ratio | 

Trinidad 

1784 719 (1,398 indians) 2,287 - 

1797 2,151 4,476 10,009 16,636* 4.65 

1802 2,261 5,275 20,464 28,000 9.05 

1811 NA NA 20,859 NA NA 

1831 3,212 17,148 21,210 41,570 6.60 

St Lucia 

1765 2,397 1,050 10,270 13,717 4.28 Bench 

1772 2,018 663 12,795 15,476 6.34 cate 

1776 ~—-.2,379 NA 10,752 NA a" 
(Captured by the British 1778: returned to the French 1783) 

1789 2,198 1,588 17,992 21,778 8.58 
(Captured by the British 1794; retaken by the French 1795, | 
then by the British again 1796) 

1810 1,210 1,878 14,397 17,485 11.90 

1825 1,194 3,871 13,530 18,595 11.33 

1834 881 NA 10,238 NA 11.62 


*1 082 indians also were present, and not included in these totals. 
Sources: Trinidad: Brereton (1981), Green (1976), Wood (1968) 
St Lucia: Breen (1844), Shephard (1971) 


yield often was less than 1 hogshead per slave (CO 295/78, 80). The general 
difficulties encountered in producing good crops of sugar in the Ceded 
Islands after the initial flush of substantial harvests on virgin land, and the 
need to keep large numbers of slaves in order to do so, are to be examined in 
greater detail in Chapter 9. Military action and (in St Vincent) Carib 
rebellions (p. 256) also hampered development in the Ceded Islands to a 
considerable extent. 

In contrast, the favourable conditions of Trinidad, and the influx of white 
settlers there from 1804 (Table 7.8: Fig. 7.10) both served to reduce, rather 
than raise slave—white ratios there in the years between 1784 and 1831. It | 
should be noted, however, that the value recorded for 1831 is a little unreal, 
in the sense that this island was unusual in having a very large proportion 
(c 33%) of urban-based domestic black slaves at this time, centred largely in 
Port of Spain (Brereton, 1971): only c 50% of slaves worked on sugar 
estates, the remainder (c 17%) being located on smaller cocoa, coffee or 
provision plantations. In St Lucia too, slave-white ratios remained quite 
low, tending to fall over the same period, though as a result of a very 
different set of circumstances. Following the very complicated political 
history of this island during the latter quarter of the eighteenth century 
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(p. 318) it had effectively become a British colony during 1796, though the 
change in control was not ratified until the Treaty of Paris (1815). However, 
French commercial law continued to govern the trade relations between 
merchants and planters until 1833. Since mortgages were not registered 
under this legal system, the sole means of collecting debts proved to be not 
by levying against property, as in the British islands, but by seizing a 
debtor’s crops (Ragatz, 1963). In consequence, as soon as a fall in market 
prices of sugar obtained, a vicious economic circle often began, in which 
planters found themselves unable to pay for goods and slaves obtained on 
credit, their crops then being taken in settlement of their debts; and they 
then found themselves quite frequently without any negotiable assets, and 
so unable to arrange further advances to purchase the additional slaves 
through which to maintain the work on their estates. In turn, resident 
merchants in this event were prone to raise the prices of slaves and other 
commodities, so as to recoup their losses, thus making the purchase of these 
even more difficult than formerly. In time, and in an attempt to escape these 
legal strictures, St Lucian planters took to concealing some of their crop, 
shipping it secretly to Martinique, where ready money could be obtained for 
it; but inevitably this sequence of events meant that sugar production in this 
island never was anything but relatively low, as also was the number of 
slaves found on estates. Eventually, St Lucia experienced a loss of planters 
similar to that in Dominica and Grenada: and debts of £1,125,000 were 
registered against those that remained (Breen, 1844), when English law 
replaced the French at the end of this period. 

In the French territories (Table 7.9: Fig. 7.11), rather different inter- 
actions between sugar production and the slave—white ratios are displayed 
as between the three major colonies. Those in Martinique show a ‘conserva- 
tive’ ratio, somewhat similar in range though customarily slightly in excess 
of those of Barbados; and this reflects in part both the difficulties experi- 
enced in obtaining slaves in this island (p. 261), and also the presence of a 
relatively large number of white settlers who grew crops other than sugar, 
and accordingly did not indulge to any great extent in slave purchase 
(p. 349). Also as in Barbados, and the northern Leewards, a marked 
hesitancy in the numerical extension of these ratios may be noted during the 
1730s, when many estate owners temporarily were subjected to a poll tax on 
their slaves, a measure which gave rise to a short-lived diminution in slave 
arrivals. From the 1750s to the 1780s, more difficult and deteriorating land 
conditions prevailed (p. 432), leading to a fall in sugar production, which 
was only reversed with the introduction of new cane varieties during the 
latter decade (p. 433). The peak of white population may be dated to 
c 1738, following which there was a steady decline in it. At the same time, 
equally steady increases were recorded both in the slave and freedmen 
population groups, so much so that even the numbers of freedmen exceeded 
those of the whites from 1815 onwards. 
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Table 7.9 Slave-white ratios in the French Islands 


Population 

Date White Freedmen Slaves Total Slave-white ratio 
French St Kitts 
1672 3,371 93 4,468 7,932 1.33 
Martinique 
1664 2,681 16 2,704 5,401 1.04 
1696 6,435 505 13,126 20,006 2.04 
1700 6,597 507 14,225 21,329 2.16 
1715 8,735 1,029 16,865 36,629 3.08 
1726 10,959 1,304 40,403 52,666 3.69 
1731 11,957 1,204 46,062 59,223 3.85 
1734 12,705 810 53,080 66,595 4.18 
1736 13,917 NA 55,692 NA 4.00 
1738 14,969 1,295 47,778 64,042 3.19 
1751 12,068 1,413 65,905 79,390 5.46 
1764 11,634 1,846 68,395 81,875 5.88 
1776 11,619 2,892 71,268 85,779 6.13 
1784 10,150 3,472 79,198 92,820 7.80 
1789 10,636 5,235 83,414 99,285 7.84 
1802 9,826 6,578 75,584 91,988 7.69 
1816 9,198 9,364 80,800 99,462 8.69 
1826 9,937 10,786 81,142 101,865 8.17 
1831 9,362 14,055 86,499 109,916 9.24 
Guadeloupe 
1656 12,000 - NA NA NA 
1664 5,009 - 3,000 8,009 0.60 
1671 3,083 47 5,267 8,397 1.71 
1699 3,921 349 6,186 10,456 1.58 
1711 5,491 NA 10,803 NA 1.97 
1724 6,138 NA 22,965 NA 3.74 
1730 7,698 NA 26,801 NA 3.48 
1741 8,750 NA 33,105 NA 3.78 
1751 10,134 NA 40,026 NA 3.95 
1759 10,538 NA 50,000 NA 4.74 
1767 11,683 762 72,761 85,206 6,23 
1790 13,969 3,125 92,545 109,639 6.63 

(Revolution 1794: slavery reestablished 1802) 
1802 11,960 6,705 87,156 105,821 7.29 
Fe 12,851 7,788 102,989 123,628 8.01 
tle 14,092 8,261 78,287 106,640 5.56 
1827 14,985 14,978 98,368 128,331 6.56 
1834 12,007 19,252 96,315 127,574 8.02 
1848 9,926 31,405 87,719 129,050 8.84 
St Domingue 
1681 4,336 - 2,312 6,648 0.53 
1739 11,540 - 117,411 128,951 10.17 
1754 14,253 4,732 172,188 191,173 12.08 
1767 20,738 5,897 264,471 291,106 12.75 
1779 32,650 7,055 249,098 288,803 7.63 
1780 NA 28,000 350,000 NA NA 
1791 30,381 24,000 480,000 534,381 15.80 


Sources: St Kitts: Deerr (1949) 

Martinique: Banbuck (1935), Deerr (1949), Josa (1931), Leo (1972), May (1930), Mims (1912), Satineau 
(1928) 

Guadeloupe: Gaston-Martin (1948), Lasserre (1961) 

St Domingue: Deerr (1949), de St-Mery (1797), Edwards (1826), Gleijeses (1978), Hilliard d’Auberteuil 
(1776-7), Logan (1986), Saco (1879) 
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Table 7.10 Slave—white ratios in Cuba and Puerto Rico 


Population 
Date White Freedmen Slaves Total Slave—white ratio 
Cuba 
1774 96,440 30,847 44,333 171,620 0.46 
1792 136,559 54,854 84,590 276,003 0.62 
1817 239,830 114,058 199,145 533,033 0.83 
1827 311,051 106,494 286,942 704,487 0.92 
Puerto Rico 
1665 2,000 - NA NA NA 
1765 39,846 - 5,037 44,883 0.13 
1775 29,263 34,510 7,487 71,260 0.26 
1802 78,281 71,578 13,333 163,192 0.17 
1812 85,662 79,816 17,536 183,014 0.20 
1820 102,432 106,459 21,730 230,621 0.21 


Sources: Cuba: Pezuela (1863-6), Sagra (1842-61) 
Puerto Rico: Leo (1972), Silen (1970), Wagenheim (1970) 


Although the situation for Guadeloupe appears to be a much simpler 
one, with a steady increase over the years both in cane production and in the 
slave-white ratios (except for the revolutionary period between 1794 and 
1802, represented by a dotted line in Fig. 7.11), in fact the data incorporate 
some intriguing features. The major decline in the white population from 
1656 to the end of the seventeenth century has been attributed by Lasserre 
(1961) to a variety of considerations, including a number of severe epidemic 
diseases (p. 225), indian wars, attacks by the English, and hurricanes. 
Although this group took a long time to recover from these several 
misfortunes, from the 1730s there was an especially rapid increase in the 
number of black slaves within the island, which was accentuated even more 
during the British occupancy of 1759-63. The disturbances associated with 
the revolution gave rise to a further substantial setback to the white 
population, which is estimated to have fallen to less than 1,000 at the end of 
the Hugues government, 10,000 having been killed and an additional 2,000 
having emigrated in consequence of the general harassment (Lasserre, 
1961). The period between 1809 and 1818 is marked by a further recovery in 
numbers of this group, but by a decline in the slave totals, as the effects of 
abolition in the British slave trade began temporarily to bite into their levels 
of supply. Then, after slave numbers had returned to close to normal for the 
period by 1827, subsequent years were characterised by reductions in both 
the white and slave populations, but also by a large increase in the case of 
the freedmen. Slave—white ratios from the 1760s onwards, although on a 
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rising trend, were relatively low, even in comparison to those in Mar- 
tinique. 

Once sugar production had commenced in earnest in St Domingue, this 
colony always was noted for its high levels of harvest, and for its relatively 
intensive use of slaves, slave—white ratios being broadly equivalent to those 
of Jamaica. However, these latter were reduced somewhat between 1767 
and 1779, when the white population rose by over 50%, and the slave 
population fell (p. 277). The ratios picked up again later, and appear to 
have been on a rising trend at the time of the revolution in 1791, shortly 
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after which cane production came to cease entirely (p. 299), and most of the 
whites were killed, or emigrated. 

Cuba presents a very different case to anything recorded heretofore, for 
despite the soaring production of sugar there from 1763 onwards, which is 
represented in Fig. 7.11 by virtually a straight-line graph, the large white 
population not engaged in the development of sugar estates in this island 
(p. 301) ensured that slave—white ratios always remained very low (Table 
7.10). Nevertheless, they also display a steadily increasing trend over the 
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Table 7.11 The rural-urban balance of population in Cuba, 1827, in 
percentages 
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Whites Freedmen Slaves 
a 
Rural 38 6 56 
Urban 54 24 22 
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Source: Data from the 1827 census 


period. It may be noted that in the years between 1792 and 1817, this island 
underwent a noticeably fast augmentation of population, of 103% in toto 
(whites, 93.5%; freedmen, 110.6%; slaves 135.4%); whereas in contrast, 
the gain in the succeeding decade fell to only 29.6% for whites, and 44.4% 
for blacks, with a loss of 6.6% reported for freedmen. A further important 
demographic tendency which had considerable economic consequences 
from 1774 to the end of this period was a general movement of people, both 
black and white, into the towns and cities from the country. So great was 
this internal migration, that, by 1827, 43% of Cuba’s population was 
urban-based, the more precise division as between socio-racial groups being 
as expressed in Table 7.11, which clearly demonstrates the attractions of 
towns and cities especially to the whites and to the freedmen group. 

In Puerto Rico, slave-white ratios remained even lower than those of 
Cuba, partly through the religious restrictions placed on the development of 
the economy until the early nineteenth century (p. 304), and partly through 
the emphasis placed on small-scale white farming for the production of 
crops such as coffee and cocoa, which until late in the period far over- 
shadowed the potential enticements of cane agriculture on reasonably large 
estates. The arrival of large numbers of immigrants, coupled with a high 
rate of natural increase, typified the white population gain from 1775; and 
from 1815, a good many of the immigrants are known to have come from 
Spain itself, the Canary Islands, France, and the politically disturbed 
adjacent West Indian colonies of Haiti and Spanish Santo Domingo 
(Espanola). A further interesting feature of Puerto Rican demography is 
that 5,000 indians still existed therein in 1787 (Silen, 1970). 

Equivalent population data for Spanish Santo Domingo (Espanola) are 
not available, though it is known in 1789 (Wiarda, 1969) that the white 
population was 110,000, and that this was supported by 15,000 slaves: 
clearly, the economy at that time was oriented to small-scale rather than 
large-scale estate agriculture. Most of the other islands not mentioned in 
this survey also possessed no sugar estate agriculture of any consequence, 
and the details of their demography will be referred to at appropriate later 
points within this book. 
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From these data sets, one may draw several important conclusions in 
respect of the patterns of regional population growth within the West Indies 
over this period. Overall, the ultimately enormous and rapid rates of 
demographic augmentation, first in St Domingue, then in Cuba and 
Jamaica, and later in Puerto Rico, stand out clearly. Secondly, a profound 
racial and ethnic differentiation as between the several islands eventually 
began to display itself. As slaves were brought in on a massive scale to the 
British and French territories, in order to provide the labour required for 
sugar plantations, the major colouration of the population there changed to 
become predominantly black, to follow the trend which had already been 
set in Barbados (Chapter 5, pp. 218). Indeed, in St Domingue/Haiti, 
subsequent to the revolutions of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, it could be said in time to have become virtually totally black. In 
contrast, the Hispanic islands tended to remain essentially well mixed in 
racial complex, the larger quotient of white people balancing out the black 
of the slave-freedmen groups. In all islands, increasing numbers of black 
and mulatto freedmen could be noted from the 1740s onwards; and the 
further importance of this to Caribbean development is to be discussed in 
the ensuing chapter. 

Customarily, the demands of land clearance, and of the cultivation and 
processing of the sugar cane crop, meant that slave—white ratios had to be of 
the order of 3:1 to 4:1, before a plantation growth phase could be initiated; 
and quite frequently, as has been shown, they could reach well over 10:1 in 
more environmentally difficult production conditions. Often, in the smaller 
islands, the ratios stabilised temporarily during the restrictive political and 
economic circumstances of the 1720s and 1730s, but then were boosted 
again, so as to stimulate the raising of larger harvests. Longer-term ratio 
stabilisation was achieved only in Barbados, Guadeloupe and Jamaica, poss- 
ibly in response to the perceived limitations placed on the further purchase of 
slaves, by planters beset by serious cash-flow problems, which hit these 
islands particularly badly. Of the major cane producers, only Barbados, 
Martinique, Guadeloupe and Cuba never developed ratio levels of 10:1, 
along with Trinidad. In the latter case, this was no doubt because the island 
still was in its early phase of plantation cultivation, its often virgin soils requi- 
ring a minimum of labour. For Cuba, the low values may be explained by 
reference to the existence of a large white population, many of whom were 
engaged in agricultural activities other than the raising of cane, in which 
demands for slave labour were few or minimal. For Barbados, Martinique 
and Guadeloupe, they reflect both the maintenance of a relatively large 
white population for the size of the island, and the efficient utilisation of 
slaves. In contrast, the Ceded Islands appear to have been particularly ineffi- 
cient users of slaves, judging from their high slave—white ratios, as also 
perhaps was St Domingue in the years immediately prior to revolution. 
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The extension of the West Indian sugar 
estate economy, 1665 to 1833. 

III Population: social characteristics, 
migration and the growth of towns 


‘The gulf between the big and small planters, already perceptible in the 1630s, 
became a yawning chasm in the sugar age.’ 


R. S. Dunn, 1972 


‘For one honest man, ten thousand knaves ...’ 
J. Walduck, 1710, on Barbados 


‘The proportion of men formerly sent by a parish [to the militia] is now greater than 
the whole number of white men in that parish.’ 


Agents of Barbados, 7 Sep 1692 


“There are seldom more than two-thirds of the slaves on a plantation who contribute 
to its cultivation ... [the remainder] being the aged and infirm, the sick, the 
pregnant, the young and the absent.’ 


D. Parry, 1789 


Within these years of economic expansion and population growth, the 
social characteristics of the West Indian people also evolved in a major way. 
It has already been inferred that the origins of the white planters were 
mixed. For most of the new sugar colonies, two conflicting myths in respect 
of these have emerged: one, that they came from the more affluent 
segments of European society; and secondly, that, as Crater & Walvin 
(1970) have put it, they were a ‘fortunate riff-raff’, who obtained their high 
West Indian social status through a combination of sheer opportunism 
allied to some basic skills. As in many such contrasts of emphasis, the 
overall truth probably lies somewhere in between, though no doubt both 
elements were present. But as time went on, any former differentiation in 
background came to be subsumed in a new type of class structure, which 
was centred on the relative degree of material success which a planter could 
accrue; and this was most commonly and easily expressed in terms of the 
number of slaves which he came to own. Thus all islands, French, British 
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and Spanish, began in the long run to distinguish between ‘big’, ‘middling’ 
and ‘small’ planters. All of these possessed more than a minimum amount of 
property (say, 10 acres, or 4.2 ha), and in excess of a minimum of slaves 
(usually 10); and they acquired the right to vote in island elections. 
Subsidiary to these groups on the social scale were landholding ‘freemen’ 
whites, who had less property, often held less than 10 slaves, if indeed they 
had any at all, and were not considered worthy of having the vote; and 
below these were the landless whites, who were often unemployed, and 
were most heavily concentrated within the developing towns and cities. In 
the latter, merchants too regarded themselves as forming a class of their 
own. The other contributory elements to the regional social jigsaw, all of 
whom were placed outside the planter-merchant segment, included, as 
before, white servants and slaves (p. 199), along with a new component, 
‘freedmen’ and mulattoes.' Very little information exists as to whether any 
social distinctions were applied to or among white servants, and one must 
assume that it is likely that none were. Within-group disparateness among 
slaves could be most clearly identified according to whether they were 
creole- or African-born; house-based or field hands; and appointed to any 
kind of overseer position. For the freedmen as for the planters, the scale of 
wealth accumulation determined their own class position within their 
group. In the majority of islands, the social spectrum further included a 
diverse and often numerous military, who were normally assigned from the 
home country for specific periods. Inter-class mobility between these 
several major social assemblages generally was small, except between the 
planter and merchant elements, although it did begin to break down in later 
years with the emergence of the freedmen group, many of whom in time 
became planters (though not necessarily sugar planters) in their own right 
(p. 373). 

Considerable demographic instability and very high turnover rates of 
population are also characteristic of this period. Reference has already been 
made to the low life expectancies in the region, which gave rise to a rapid 
generation turnover in the early years of settlement, and some additional 
details of this are given here. It is however right to qualify the above by 
noting that life expectancies were enhanced markedly from the 1770s 
onwards. Demographic instability was accentuated in wartime, when social 
and economic dislocation frequently created an enforced mobility for many 
on particular islands, and this was especially the case in the late seventeenth 
century, when migrating refugees came to be a common sight. From time to 
time, these were complemented by large numbers of people who sought to 
escape both the perceived and actual restrictions of planter life (p. 375). 
Absenteeism, both of a temporary and permanent nature, additionally 
provided a type of instability all of its own. 

In an indirect but very real way, such population movements also aided 
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the growth of towns in the region, especially prior to 1700, for it was to the 
small but expanding urban areas that landless whites, and those who wished 
to emigrate then naturally transferred. All of these towns had a port- 
merchant function. Their enlargement was advanced still further from the 
middle years of the eighteenth century, when large numbers of those 
freedmen who chose not to stay on the land also gravitated to them. 


Social characteristics of the population 


The planter class 


Barbados Probably the best early indications as to what was to happen 
generally in respect of social differentiation among the white planters of the 
region came from Barbados, in which members of this group had already 
become well established and largely successful by 1665 (Chapter 5, p. 209). 
Two important sources of evidence are available within the remainder of 
the seventeenth century, one a list of ‘the most eminent planters’ in that 
island in 1673 (Cal.Col. 1669-74, 495-7), and the other an extremely 
detailed census compiled on a parish basis by the then Governor, Sir 
Jonathan Atkins, in 1680 (CO 1/44, 142-379). The two documents are 
broadly comparable in terms of the picture they present, though Dunn 
(1969) has suggested that the values for plantation size in the 1680 census 
are possibly 10% to 15% too low accurately to reflect reality. The acreage 
accorded to the estates of the 74 ‘leading’ planters in 1673, each of which 
possessed in excess of 200 acres (80.9 ha), accounted for 29,050 out of the 
then c 92,000 acres (37,247 ha) of cultivated land in the island: in other 
words, 68.4% of cropland still was owned in blocks less than that in size. But 
among the very largest property owners, one (John Pierce) worked more 
than 1,000 acres (404.8 ha), and another (Major Robert Haskett) more 
than 900 (364.4 ha). Two (Colonel Henry Drax and Captain John Water- 
man) cared for over 800 acres (323.8 ha), and Sir Peter Colleton had over 
700 acres (283.4 ha). Six people held 600-acre (242.9 ha) estates. Among 
the lesser lights, who owned plantations of between 200 to 500 acres (80.9 to 
202.4 ha), were representatives of the influential Foster, Frere, Gibbes, 
Holder, Kendall, Middleton, Morris, Walrond, Willoughby and Yeamans 
families. It should be noted that the sheer scale of some of these estates, at 
least in Barbadian terms,” is suggestive of some further and considerable 
amalgamation of individual properties having taken place, so continuing the 
trend of previous years (p. 184), though the degree to which this was widely 
undertaken is not certain: it may merely have been the prerogative of the 
wealthiest settlers. At the same time, many of the larger landholders also 
came to split their estates into two or more separate plantations, so as to 


allow the development of more effective work units, bearing in mind that 
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Table 8.1 Distribution and classification of Barbados property owners, 
according to the 1680 census. 


rr E— 


No of planters 


Total 
Parish Big Middling Small Freeholders Freemen 
St Michael 20 23 99 142 82 
Christchurch 23° + 21 169 213 200 
St James 22 12 59 93 84 
St Thomas 19 14 95 128 65 
St George 24 19 50 93 27 
St Philip 19 38 175 232 174 
St John 24 «15 47 86 38 
St Joseph 13.13 34 60 135 
St Peter 20 26 86 132 116 
St Andrew 12 18 39 69 40 
St Lucy 7 10 188 205 225 
Totals 203 209 1,041 1,453 1,186 
(Adjusted) 175. 190 1,041 1,125 1,186 


Notes: For definitions of ‘big’, ‘middling’ and ‘small’ planters, see text, p. 327. Total 
freeholders equals the sum of the three planter categories. ‘Freemen’ are property 
holders with less than 10 acres of land. 

The adjusted figures at the foot of the table include reductions in the columns 
representing ‘big’ and ‘middling’ planters, to take into account property holders who 
owned estates in more than one parish; and that in the fourth column also considers 
the fact that possibly 10% of all freeholders were women, and another 10% minors 

and Quakers, and accordingly not actively involved in planting. 
Source: CO 1/44, 142-379; Dunn (1969) 


the ‘best’ size for efficient land and labour use then was regarded as being 
close to the 200-acre mark. Such a property could support either two or 
three sugar mills, and about 100 slaves. Thus, Richard Seawell’s 550-acre 
estate was divided into two contiguous plantations, each with its own mills 
and labour; and similar operational decisions were taken by some of the 
other major planters, including Christopher Codrington, Henry Drax, 
Robert Davers (who owned one of the 600-acre estates) and John Frere. 
Some of the vast amount of information present in the census returns of 
1680 which, according to Dunn (1969), had a ‘unique precision by seven- 
teenth-century standards’, has been abstracted in Table 8.1, and this further 
exemplifies the developing social stratification among Barbadian planters. 
These latter have been classified according to the scale of their enterprises, 
this being expressed in terms of the number of slaves present on their 
estates, since such a representation can more easily be translated into 
material terms than can land values per se, or estate extent; land values, for 
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Fig. 8.1 Totals of ‘big’, ‘middling’ and ‘small’ planters, and of freemen holding less 
than 2.4 ha in Barbados, by parish, 1680. 


For explanation, see text. Data from Table 8.1 
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instance, might vary substantially even within the same island or parish, 
according to the differences in land quality. Thus, ‘big’ planters are 
designated as those having more than 60 slaves, though at the same time it 
must be said that they would normally also be expected to be cultivating in 
excess of 100 acres (40.4 ha), and frequently substantially more than this. 
‘Middling’ planters are those having between 20 and 59 slaves, or in other 
words enough to run a modest sugar plantation, but of an overall extent 
which, at 30 to 100 acres (12.1 to 40.4 ha), was very much smaller than that 
run by the former group. Those who owned less than 20 slaves, but who held 
properties of 10 to 29 acres were the ‘small’ planters of the period. In those 
cases where any land at all was held, ‘freemen’ possessed less than 10 acres, 
and also at times the occasional slave. Most of these estates were heavily 
capitalised, all but the smallest having a complete set of sugar-processing 
buildings including a mill, and a labour force which was almost always found 
to be in a ratio of c 1 slave per 2 acres of sugar-cane land. By 1680 too, most 
were held by individual proprietors, the multi-ownership partnerships of 
previous years (p. 188) having virtually disappeared by this time. 

Table 8.1 indicates that, despite the large size of some estates, the vast 
majority of freeholders in Barbados at this time still were of the ‘small’ 
planter variety; and these were counterbalanced by a roughly equivalent 
number of freemen. Geographically, the areal distribution of these several 
groups is interesting. Although ‘big’, ‘middling’ and ‘small’ estate owners 
could be found in every parish in 1680, the very largest plantations were 
almost solely confined to those districts which had good, deep soils, and 
greater-than-average precipitation, and this meant in practice the black-soil 
zones of the St George valley, and the red-soil districts of the central plateau 
(Fig. 8.1: p. 37). In the former, for example, Rowland Bulkely, Robert 
Davers and Robert Haskett had built their estates. But the very best 
cane-growing land of all in this island was in the latter, where higher rainfall 
totals meant that the chances of drought interfering with crop growth and 
ripening were minimal; and it was here that the properties of Peter Colleton, 
Christopher Codrington, Henry Walrond, John Hothersall, and Henry 
Drax were located. In stark contrast, the northernmost extremities of 
Barbados, in St Lucy parish, which had thin soils and a very much drier 
climate, contained few large sugar estates, but proportionately many more 
‘smaller’ planters and freemen, some of whom at least were engaged in 
raising crops of cotton, ginger and provisions instead of sugar. Those that 
persisted with the latter crop, and had no mill of their own, were normally 
allowed access to mills on the bigger estates, on payment of a suitable fee. 
The poor land of St Lucy generally was termed ‘champaigne ground’, 
presumably in reference to its former open nature, there having been an 
absence of native forest there, especially close to the littoral (Watts, 1966b). 
Along the southern and southeast coastlands of Christchurch and St Philip 
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parishes, conditions similar to St Lucy also prevailed, and here too were 
found many of the ‘smaller’ planters and freemen. But, Bridgetown 
excepted ,? St James appears to have had the poorest freemen of all in 1680, 
for here most of this group worked on plots of no more than 3 to 5 acres (1.2 
to 2.0 ha) in size, close to the dry coast and with no slave support. They 
suffered unusually severely from the hurricane of 1675 (p. 270). Within the 
Scotland District, with its greater relief, precipitation and soil differentials, | 
acrude, vertically oriented system of land use frequently was put into effect, 

with the rich bottom-lands being taken over by ‘big’ and ‘middling’ 
landholders, and the poorer-quality ridgetops and intervening slopes being 

left to the ‘smaller’ planters and to freemen. 

Allied to this type of planter stratification, which by 1680 had become a 
quintessential fact of life in Barbados, a ruling estate-owner ‘aristocracy’ or 
‘plantocracy’ also had begun to establish itself, in the sense that a restricted 
number of the same affluent families commenced to control island affairs 
more completely than ever before. Most of these families had been in the 
island for some time, giving credence to the view that, the earliest years 
apart, fortunes and influence in the West Indies ultimately were not built up 
solely over the span of one generation. In this respect, Dunn (1972) has 
pointed out that of those substantive landholders who in 1680 possessed 150 
slaves or more, 75% (33 out of 44) were descended from the settlers who 
had arrived during the 1650s or formerly; and indeed most of the 175 ‘big? 
planters were second- or third-generation Barbadians. Moreover, an 
increasing number had good connections in the home country, Oldnixon 
(1741) considering that the island then had within it ‘as many good families 
as are in any of the counties of England’. A corollary of all this is that the 
emergence of such an ‘aristocracy’ could not have taken place without the 
political stability which had been such a strong and marked feature of the 
island from 1665 onwards (p. 241). That its influence in the census year was 
real enough may be deduced from Table 8.2, which demonstrates that while 
in numerical terms the ‘big’-planter group may have accounted for no more 
than 6.9% of all landholders, they had cornered well over 50% of the 
available land, and an equivalent proportion of servants and slaves. 

As sugar-cane monocultural practices intensified (p. 312), and the esti- 
mated trade value of the territory rose from c £2.5 million in 1680 to c £5.5 
million in 1731 (Bennett, 1738), the dominance of the ‘big’ planter group in 
island affairs was thoroughly maintained and even augmented. Some 
further amalgamation of estates seems to have taken place, possibly as 
several of the more marginally profitable properties were abandoned, 


during the economic slump of the last decade of the seventeenth century, 
and in the 1720s and 1730s (p. 285). By 1750, only 536 sugar estates were 
recorded, these being held solely by 238 planting families (Hughes, 1750). 
But among these latter, 74 (31%) accounted for 305 estates, so emphasising 
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Table 8.2 The role of ‘big’ planters in Barbados, 1680 


‘Big’ planters % of total Others % of total 


No of planters 175 6.9 2,417 93.1 
Hectares owned 18,937 53.4 16,519 46.6 
Servants contracted 1,032 53.9 883 46.1 
Slaves owned 20,289 54.3 17,504 45.1 


Source: Dunn (1969) 


the continued elite status of the local plantocracy. Probably the greatest 
proprietary family of all in 1750 were the Holders, who owned 12 estates 
within the territory, while the Adams, Alleynes, Freres, Gibbes, Harrisons, 
Osbornes and Walkers all cared for six or more plantations each. It is to be 
noted that, as compared to 1680, the names Adams, Alleyne, Harrison, 
Osborne and Walker are all new to the list of preeminent planters, implying 
some turnover of fortune within this group overall and reflecting the fact 
that even the wealthy found themselves vulnerable to the perils of indebted- 
ness from time to time (p. 265); and in these circumstances, estates might be 
sold off to others, so as to pay creditors. Some further properties were 
broken up or their ownership transferred in the 1760s and 1770s, in order to 
resolve still more financial difficulties (Lucas Mss 29, 3); but generally, the 
continuity of the big-planter group was extended yet again. By the 1790s 
(Edward, 1818), 82 estates still were held and run by relatives, or by the 
direct descendants, of the families who had built them up over one hundred 
years earlier. In marked contrast to the situation in other British islands, 
many of these by this time had become thoroughly creole in outlook, able 
‘to forget that England is home’ (Sturges & Harvey, 1838); and although 
absenteeism did occur, especially during the first three decades of the 
eighteenth century (p. 353), it was perhaps less pernicious and extensive an 
evil here than elsewhere because of this. 


The northern Leewards Among planters in the northern Leewards, social 
stratification according to relative wealth and position became if anything 
even more clear-cut a phenomenon than was the case in Barbados, though 
at first the scale of economic events always tended to be much smaller: for 
example, for an estate owner in this sub-region to have held more than 50 
slaves at any one time during the seventeenth century would have been 
unusual (Merrill, 1958). Also, Antigua apart, such stratification tended 
normally to be less persistent over time, breaking down in large measure as 
planter indebtedness and absenteeism became ever more common. 
Indications of the patterns of planter differentiation which were to 
emerge in the northern Leewards first were seen in Nevis. Reference to 
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Table 8.3 Classification of Nevis property owners, according to the 1678 
census 


Scale of property 
‘Big’ ‘Middling’ ‘Small’ Total 
No of owners 13 37 251 301 


Notes: ‘Big’ planters owned in excess of 50 slaves, ‘middling’ planters between 20 
and 49, and ‘small’ fewer than 19. 
Source: Cal. Col. 1669-74, 429-31. 


Table 8.3 makes it evident that in 1678 there were then proportionately 
many more ‘smaller’ planters than in Barbados in this island, and far fewer 
large-scale ones. A further point of comparison is that while the Nevis 
councillors in 1678, all of whom were ‘big’ planters, averaged 66 slaves each, 
those recorded in Barbados two years later each held a much larger number, 
with a mean of 190. Also unlike Barbados, a widespread demographic 
instability among the white planters in Nevis was conspicuous at that time. 
Thus few of the councillors and assemblymen of the 1660s were still present 
in 1678, and there was a continued rapid turnover of planters thereafter 
(Cal.Col. 1661-8, 646, 700-1; Harlow, 1925), as indebtedness caused by 
imprudent estate management mounted. The land abandoned by the failed 
planters then was taken up by others, either by direct purchase or 
foreclosure, so initiating a considerable amount of property amalgamation. 
So great was this that, immediately prior to the French attack of 1706, 
Governor Parkes described the island as being largely divided ‘amongst a 
few rich men, that had a vast number of slaves, and hardly any common 
people, but a few that lived in Charlestown’ (Cal.Col. 1706-8, 519). The 
process accelerated after the Treaty of Utrecht (1713). In consequence, the 
number of sugar plantations continued to decline from c 100 in 1719, to no 
more than two to three dozen one hundred years later. 

Among the major individual family beneficiaries of these trends were the 
Pinneys, who were for three generations possibly the most influential 
planter-agents in this island. Their history epitomises the ways in which 
fortunes could be made from the sugar crop by those with good commercial 
and management sense. In this case, the West Indian line was started by 
Azariah Pinney, the son of a yeoman landowner and lacemaker living in 
Dorset, England, who was sent to Nevis in 1685, in sentence for his 
participation in Monmouth’s rebellion of that year. By acting as a planters’ 
agent for a while, and through utilising the skills acquired from his 
commercial background at home, he then was able to gain by means of 
foreclosure a plantation of 87 acres and 6 slaves (Pares, 1968). Sub- 
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Fig. 8.2 The major Pinney estates on Nevis. 

The ‘Lowland’ estate consisted of three smaller properties, incorporated at different 
times. Other properties, not shown on this Figure, were bought and sold at intervals 
by the Pinneys. 


sequently, other estates were purchased, and his property was additionally 
augmented following his marriage to one of the island’s sugar heiresses, so 
that by the time of his death in 1720 he had built up a substantial acreage of 
his own. His son, John Frederick Pinney, extended the property still further 
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until it came to be worth over £20,000; and between 1764 and 1784, the 
grandson (John Pinney) added to the scale of the enterprise by expanding it 
from 274 to 393 acres (110 to 159 ha), and the slave work force from 122 to 
181; and in so doing he raised its value again to c £70,000. In the by then 
well-established tradition on Nevis among ‘big’ plantations, most of the 
Pinneys’ land was divided between two major estates, Lowland and 
Gingerland (Fig. 8.2), incorporating optimum crop cultivation techniques 
at a range of different altitudes above sea level. Even so, only 200 acres 
(80.9 ha) in toto ever were set in cane. By the time that John Pinney sold 
out, to leave for England in 1784 so as to build up a sugar factorage business 
in Bristol, very few other planters remained in residence on the island; and 
many of those who had retained their land were deeply in debt, a 
characteristic of Nevis sugar producers which continued to feature until 
emancipation. 

After the Treaty of Utrecht, an effective planter class in Montserrat and 
St Kitts also developed quickly. By 1729 in the former island, 78.2% of the 
total occupied land, and 88.5% of the land put under cane, were accounted 
for by 30 predominant sugar estates, which ranged in size from 80 to 1,320 
acres (32.4 to 534.4 ha), although the amount actually planted never 
exceeded 300 acres (121.4 ha) on even the largest of these properties. The 
median estate size was 310 acres (125.5 ha), supported by a workforce of 
115 slaves (Sheridan, 1974).* These 30 estates supported only c 25% of the 
island’s free white population, but c 50% of white servants, and 59% of the 
slaves. Among the smaller landholders, 12 each possessed between 1 and 19 
slaves, and 16 between 20 and 49 (CO 152/18, 63). Put together, the large, 
middling and smaller sugar estates of Montserrat owned between them in 
1729 c 94% of all the land in the island, 98.5% of the cultivated land, and 
71.5% of the slaves there. It may be deduced from the second of these 
figures that by the late 1720s, monoculture ruled in Montserrat and indeed 
all but three of the listed estates then grew nothing but cane (Yorke, 1931). 
But none of this gave rise to any long-term social stability. By the end of the 
1730s, most planters in Montserrat had become absentee, and virtually all 
their properties were losing money. Nathaniel Webb was one ‘big-planter’ 
exception, although even he was resident only from 1720 to 1736, after 
which he returned to Somerset, his home county in England. From the late 
1730s, estates began to change hands with increasing frequency, so that 
here, unlike Barbados and as in the case of Nevis, no permanent elite group 
of planters was able to come into being; and eventually the island prospered 
less and less because of this. 

Rather similar conditions also prevailed in St Kitts. After the allocation 
to settlers of the former French-owned part of this island, and the 
contemporarily strong trend towards property amalgamation elsewhere 
(p. 290), the mean estate size during the remainder of the eighteenth 
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century and into the nineteenth, came to be of the order of 200 acres 
(80.9 ha), of which commonly c 75% would be put into cane, the residue 
being kept for grazing, or as rough mountain land; and the labour force on 
such a holding normally ran to 100 to 150 slaves (Anon, 1732; McMahon, 
1828). Occasionally, larger properties might cover 600 acres (242.9 ha) or 
so, though relatively little of this would be planted (CO 152/12, 42). But 
gradually, the acreage under cane increased at the expense of other crops, 
until it had attained 22,000 acres (8,907 ha) island-wide in the 1760s and 
1770s, or 88% of the cultivated land. However, as cane monoculture 
became ever more firmly entrenched in St Kitts, so also did absenteeism, 
and the debt load both of the absent planters and of those who chose to stay 
(Ramsay, 1784). Even by 1744, absenteeism among sugar planters in this 
island had already reached 50% (Pitman, 1967); and forty years on from this 
date, the richest sugar land was divided between no more than 120 
proprietors, most of whom were absentee, and who were estimated 
together to have debts of not less than £720,000. Thus, no permanent, 
island-based ‘big’ and influential planter group was to emerge here either. 

Antigua proved to the main exception to general planter mismanagement 
and disinterest in the territories of the northern Leewards, for here a strong, 
dominant and persistent group of major property-holders began to arise in 
the early eighteenth century, coming ultimately to control island affairs. 
Once it had taken root, the evolution of this group was fairly rapid, but it 
was late starting, and in the late seventeenth century there were few signs of 
it. Then, in 1678, only 258 out of 563 registered householders held any 
slaves at all; and the island was much less intensively developed than was 
Nevis, to its immediate west (Table 8.4). Among the ‘big’ planters at this 
time, Philip Warner had the most slaves (102), the Baijer, Williams and 
Willoughby families held between 70 and 79, and the Winthrop and 
Watkins families between 60 and 69 (Oliver, 1894-9).5 Most of the ‘small’ 
farmers seem to have been raising provision crops, tobacco or cotton rather 
than sugar at this stage. 

However, by 1708, Antigua not only had become the leading sugar 
producer in the sub-region (Table 7.2), but it also contained 39% of the 
white population there (Cal.Col. 1706-8, 1383, 1396); and with the 
cessation of war in 1713, its future as a sugar colony had become assured. 
Even so, it was still far from stable both in demographic and economic 
terms. In St Mary’s parish (Fig. 8.3), for example, the turnover of popu- 
lation was huge, for more than 50% of the planters who were resident there 
in 1706 had arrived within the previous 13 years, and moreover 75% of the 
families who had been there in 1688 had moved on elsewhere (Dunn, 1972). 
Also, of those who had chosen to stay, not all had sound capital behind 
them. Some still had no slaves at all in 1706, and a few had been unable to 
arrange loans even to purchase the land which they worked. However, in 
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Table 8.4 Classification of Antiguan property owners, according to the 
1678 census 


Scale of property 
‘Big’ ‘Middling’ ‘Small’ Total 


No. of owners 6 21 232 258 


Notes: ‘Big’ planters are those holding in excess of 60 slaves, ‘middling’ planters 
between 20 and 59 slaves, and ‘small’ planters fewer than 19 slaves. 
Source: Cal. Col. 1669-74, 205 
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Fig. 8.3 Categories of estate landholders in St Mary’s parish, Antigua, in 1688, 1706 
and 1767. 
Data from Dunn (1972) 


general, the number of people who owned slaves was increasing: whereas in 
1688 only 16 out of 53 taxed planters were slave-holders,° 30 out of 36 fell 
into this category by 1706. The data further suggest that the customary 
process of building up estates by purchase and amalgamation had already 
started within this parish. By 1706, Colonel Henry Pearne had acquired 665 
acres (269 ha) and 150 slaves,” Major Samuel Martin 531 acres (215 ha) and 
114 slaves, Captain John Roe 410 acres (166 ha) and 101 slaves; and John 
Frye, who had owned only 26 slaves in 1676, had augmented this figure to 
103 by 1706. Dunn (1972) suggests that the first three of these were absentee 
even as early as this latter year. An additional major landholder in this 
parish was Christopher Codrington who however, while living elsewhere in 
the island, left his 544 acres (220 ha) undeveloped, and had no slaves 
attached to it. 
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Nevertheless, it was undoubtedly during these demographically unstable 
years that the Antiguan plantocratic elite first began to reveal itself. Their 
origins were complex, even more so than in Barbados. Only a relative few 
had lived in the island for any length of time. Sheridan (1961) and Dunn 
(1972) both have pointed out that a minimal number of the first settler 
families, such as the Warners and the Jeaffresons,® still lived there in 1678, 
and only 6 of the leading 29 families of the latter year left descendants who 
contributed to the burgeoning sugar plantocracy of the eighteenth century. 
But by the same token, of the 65 most prominent families of the 1730 to 1775 
period, 33 were established there in some shape or form prior to 1680. The 
situation implies some considerable fluctuations in the fortunes of settlers, 
both up and down the scale, over this period. Among the early arrivals 
whose influence either was maintained, or increased over the years may be 
included the Martins and the Byams, experienced planters who had moved 
to Antigua with Willoughby in 1667-8 from Surinam, when the latter 
territory had been ceded to the Dutch in accordance with the terms of the 
Treaty of Breda (p. 243). The extensive Willoughby landholdings them- 
selves were bought out by two London merchant families, the Todways and 
the Turneys, in 1679; and the former of these then took over the latter, to 
establish a property lineage which has remained significant in the island ever 
since. In 1668, Christopher Codrington was awarded land in Antigua, and 
from this initial grant began to build up a business empire which was to 
contain 5 sugar estates, over 1,000 acres (404.8 ha) of land, and close on 800 
slaves by the middle of the eighteenth century. Locally based merchants, 
traders and factors also all were able to transfer their wealth into the 
acquisition of sugar estates, and between 1680 and 1730 some gained 
substantial financial success as they did so. Taking this ‘early’ group of 
settlers as a whole, eleven had managed to secure estates of over 1,000 acres 
in size by the 1730s, customarily through the receipt of proprietary or 
Crown land grants in the first instance, which later were extended by the 
purchase of adjacent and/or abandoned properties. 

From 1680, a range of people from other backgrounds also came into 
Antigua eventually to make their way into the island’s gentry. Among these 
were several families from Ireland, including the Brownes, Hirwans, 
Lynches and Skerretts from Galway, and the Nugents from Dumcree 
(Oliver, 1894-99); and further immigrants from England. Following the Act 

) of Union in 1707, a number of Scotsmen arrived as well, 13 of whom came to 
be of some major consequence to Antiguan economic and social life 
(Sheridan, 1974). One was Dr Walter Tullideph, who forged an estate of 
570 acres (230 ha) and 271 slaves between 1739 and 1763: it was clearly still 
possible to obtain entry into the Antiguan planter elite even at this late stage 
of island development. Indeed, competition for land by sugar planters 
intensified throughout the 1730s and 1740s, as they sought additionally to 
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extend their holdings, often at the expense of the remaining small-scale 
provision farmers: thus, in 1734, one report that, due to high land prices, 
‘settlers of ten or twenty acres who formerly rais’d only provisions have 
been tempted to sell their possessions to the sugar planters, and have 
thereupon quitted the island’ (CO 152/20). By 1750, almost all the virgin 
timber too had been cleared in this search (Harris, 1965). Thereafter, 
Antigua came to be more and more an island dominated by sugar estates to 
the exclusion of all other crops, and by its planter elite, which in power and 
influence by then had commenced to rival that of Barbados. In 1764, 
Antigua had in excess of 300 sugar plantations, the mean size of which was 
c 200 acres (80.9 ha), operated by 100 slaves, figures which were close to 
those of Barbados in the 1680s; and their value was of the order of £10,000 
each (Anon, 1764). But, as elsewhere, absenteeism and indebtedness came 
to create difficulties in production and estate financing, and these were 
vastly accentuated with the outbreak of the American War of Independence 
(p. 252). Indeed, this conflict affected Antigua much more than Barbados 
and for a greater number of years thereafter (p. 281), so much so that by the 
early years of the nineteenth century, Governor Lavington was forced to 
conclude that ‘bankruptcy is universal’ (CO 152/87: 30 July 1805). The 
corollary was that both the power and the prosperity of the big Antiguan 
planters then came to be much reduced, so that many of the more marginal 
estates were abandoned to pasture, to provision grounds, or to waste 


(p. 435). 


Jamaica This is another good example of an island which, like Antigua, 
after a slow start, turned to the growing of sugar by ‘big’ planters on a very 
large scale. Here, progress towards the establishment of a stable planter 
population initially was not only tardy but also erratic: if the northern 
Leewards had been restricted in their early development by externally 
imposed warfare, in Jamaica it was internal boisterousness encouraged at 
least in part by the presence of the buccaneers, prolonged maroon disturb- 
ances (p. 291), and the general uncertainties of life which were associated 
with the practicalities of colonisation of a territory much larger than 
anything thus far attempted by the English in the region which gave rise to 
the delay. Interior land apportionment had begun in earnest during the 
Modyford Governorship of 1664 to 1671 (p. 226), when more than 300,000 
acres (121,457 ha), or an area three times the size of Barbados, had been 
patented. Most was allocated to potential sugar planters: a representative of 
this group himself from his Barbadian experience, Modyford fully appreci- 
ated the economic value of this crop in respect of the permanent settlement 
of new West Indian lands. In most cases (but see note to p. 291), 30 acres 
(12.1 ha) were awarded to each allocattee, not a substantial amount in 
itself, but with a further 30 acres being granted for each member of the 
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allocattee’s family, each servant and each slave, the total quickly grew, so 
that a person who entered the colony with 30 slaves legitimately could claim 
900 acres (364.4 ha). 

In terms of settlement, indeed, this policy was undeniably successful as 
far as attracting a potential planter elite to the territory was concerned. 
During Modyford’s administration, the best land in the parishes of 
St Andrew, St Catherine, St John and Clarendon, along the central part of 
the southern coast (Fig. 7.2) was divided up; and from his own survey of 
1670 (Cal. Col 1669-74, 270), it is certain that 44 planters then held estates 
which covered 1,000 acres (404.8 ha) or more each, and that there were 16 
estates of twice that size, all of which were of course considerably more 
extensive than their equivalents in the Lesser Antilles. At the other end of 
the scale, large numbers of smaller planters also took up land, which they 
put under indigo, cotton, cacao, provision crops and cattle. Together, they 
came from a variety of sources. Some 700 had arrived from Barbados, many 
with Modyford himself. Some of the men, though few of the officers, who 
participated in Cromwell’s ‘Western Design’ campaigns (p. 216), also took 
part, and among these were John Cope and Francis Price in St John parish, 
and Thomas Lynch and Samuel Long elsewhere. Others had transferred 
from the northern Leewards, or from Surinam (p. 226).? Many first set up 
their holdings by means of the co-ownership route, a tried and tested 
formula first adopted in Barbados (p. 188). Thus, in 1669, Cary Helyer 
built up his ‘Bybrook’ plantation in St Catherine’s parish in partnership 
with his elder brother, William, of East Coker, in Somerset, England 
(Bennett, 1964). Helyer’s land was adjacent to the Sixteen Mile Walk estate 
of Modyford, and both at first planted cacao, before turning to sugar in 
1670: by the time he died, two years later, 24 acres were in cane, and this 
was worked by 55 slaves and 14 servants. As in Antigua and Nevis, a few of 
the ultimately ‘big’ landholders started their lives in Jamaica in relatively 
impoverished circumstances, as factors, bookkeepers, or traders. Among 
the latter in 1662 was Richard Beckford, who was to become the founder of 
the richest sugar dynasty in the island; while William Whaley, who took 
over Cary Helyer’s portion of the Bybrook estate upon the latter’s death, 
had commenced his career as a bookkeeper to Helyer (Bennett, 1966). 
Relatively few ‘big’ planters entered the island after 1670, though among 
those who did were William Drax from Barbados, and James Bannister 
from Surinam. But in reality, most of the eventually successful grantees had 
taken up their land by means of Modyford’s early dispensations prior to that 
year.10 

Despite this, by 1670, only 57 sugar works had been recorded in Jamaica 
(Fig. 8.4); but by 1675, with the demise of the cacao walks in the southern 
part of the island (p. 502), this figure had risen to 70, with another 40 in the 
initial stages of being hewn out of virgin land (Cal.Col. 1669-74, 104; 
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Fig. 8.4 Changes in the patterns of estate ownership, numbers of planters, and types 
of plantation by product in Jamaica, 1671 to 1684. 
Data from Dunn (1972) 


1675-6, 311). In 1683, it was officially noted that over 300 land grants by 
then had been awarded, accounting for some 1,080,000 acres (437,247 ha) 
(Blaythwayt Papers, 24). Some of the newer grants were in parts of the 
colony which formerly had been left to squatter-buccaneer encampments, 
as in the parish of St Elizabeth, in the southwest; and in the north-coast 
parishes of St George, St Mary, St Ann and St James. By the mid-1680s, 
the mean size of grant was 360 acres (145.7 ha), or one that was contempo- 
rarily approximate to all but the largest estates in Barbados. At the same 
time, an active incorporation of further land by purchase, into the prop- 
erties of the more affluent, was well under way. Thus Thomas Lynch 
(above, p. 341), the planter who became Governor between 1671 and 1675, 
and again between 1681 and 1684, and who had grant title at first to 6,040 
acres (2,445 ha), became involved in 59 separate land purchases or sales 
transactions from 1662 to 1684, ending up 21,438 acres (8,679 ha) better off. 
In his Worthy Park estate in the Lluidas Vale of St John, Francis Price added 
to the original 840 acres (340 ha) a further 211 (85 ha) in 1673, 123 (49.8 ha) 
in 1682, and 600 (242.9 ha) in 1684, either by means of taking over 
unpossessed land, or by direct purchase (Fig 8.5). Yet most of this was left 
as a cattle pen for several years, Price having decided to devote the majority 
of his energies to raising sugar on another estate of 450 acres (182 ha) in 
Guanaboa Vale (Craton & Walvin, 1970). A half-share in this latter 
plantation then was sold to Peter Beckford in 1667, following which a 
further 274 acres (110.9 ha) were added to it in four transactions between 
1673 and 1677. Such activities were to become common among the ‘big’ 
planter group of these years, aided and abetted as they were by the 
desertion of many of the smaller planters off their properties during times of 
financial difficulties, in favour of joining the buccaneers. Unlike Barbados, 
the principle of co-ownership retained its hold in Jamaican planter life until 
the early years of the eighteenth century. 
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Yet despite the large property holdings which were being put together at 
this time, it is important to remember that relatively little of the land was 
planted with cane in Jamaica until the eighteenth century: much was left as 
‘sood valley woodland’ for later generations. But since life expectancies 
among planters were low to begin with (no more than 24 years each, for the 
first three generations at Worthy Park: Craton & Walvin, 1970), timber 
such as this did not remain completely untouched for long, proving to be 
especially vulnerable in a community which was scarcely less durable than 
that of the slaves whose destiny it was to support it. Demographic turnover 
rates everywhere appear to have been high. In St John parish, for example, 
Dunn (1972) has suggested that only 20 out of the 83 families who were 
present in 1670 could be located there ten years later, the rest having either 
left or died. Those that stayed had already begun to stratify themselves 
socially in an intrinsically unequivocal way. A few (9 in all) occupied the 
best land, owned most (77%) of the slaves, and held the elective and 
appointed offices. Then came a slightly larger group of ‘middling’ planters 
living on smaller properties, worked by 10 to 25 slaves or servants each, and 
accounting in toto for 16% of the parish slaves. And finally the small 
planters, who were located on poorer hill land, normally utilised only one or 
two labourers, or 7% of the parish slaves as a whole. 

With the advent of the difficult war years between 1689 and 1713, such 
social differentiation was to become grossly accentuated. One causal factor 
was that many of the small planter class, and the cotton and cacao planters 
in particular (p. 341), were eliminated through a series of misfortunes. 
Many were killed in the main and after-shocks of the Port Royal earth- 
quake, which affected several other parts of the island as well, notably on 
the Liguanea plain, where mortality arising from subsequent exposure and 
disease was high (Clarke, 1975). Others died during the fighting within the 
eastern provinces in 1694. More often than not, they were not replaced, for 
white planter immigration was reduced considerably for as long as the wars 
continued: and their lands were taken over by their richer brethren. At the 
same time, cane planting was extended, so that by 1701-05, the number of 
sugar plantations had risen to 124, each producing on average c 35 tons of 
the product per year (Sheridan, 1974): and by 1712 Governor Hamilton 
could feel safe in writing that ‘there is a very plentiful crop of sugars ... in 
most parts thereof’ (CO 137/45). Several properties still were co-owned; 
and at the turn of the eighteenth century, the wealthiest landholder still was 
Modyford who, at his death in 1703, possessed three estates, as well as a 
town house in Spanish Town. 

As general economic conditions improved again following the Treaty of 
Utrecht, leading in time to the ‘silver’ age of Jamaican sugar production 
between 1748 and 1756 (p. 292), the engrossment of land by ‘big’ planters 
taking over smaller properties took on an even more impressive scale. By 
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1754, 9 residents each controlled over 10,000 acres (4,048.5 ha), and 
another 52 owned between 5,000 and 10,000 acres (2,024.2 to 4,048.5 ha). 
The greatest landholder of all in these years was Peter Beckford II, who was 
the sole proprietor of 11 sugar plantations, part-owner of five more, and 
additionally had bought 11 other provision estates and cattle ranches, as 
well as a town house in Spanish Town, with a total value of c £300,000 
(Pares, 1960). In 1754, too, half of the landholders on the island held 
properties of 500 acres (202.4 ha) or more, and one-half of these had 
acreages in excess of 1,000. 153 had acquired estates of between 2,000 and 
5,000 acres (809.7 to 2,024 ha), as compared to 11 in that category in 1670. 

Yet despite these impressive figures, the median estate size even in the 
1750s was still relatively restricted, though admittedly greater than in other 
British territories. In the Liguanea (St Andrew) parish of the county of 
Surrey in 1753, the median extent of a sugar plantation was no more than 
600 acres (242.9 ha), of which only 120 (48.6 ha) were in cane, the 
remainder being allocated to standing timber, pasture and provision crops: 
and this would be worked by 123 slaves and 3 servants (Pitman, 1931). 
Moreover, only 26 out of the 154 estates recorded in this parish then 
produced any cane at all. Of the others, many were undoubtedly properties 
worked by a new resurgent small-planter group, who were gradually coming 
to replace that which had been eradicated at the end of the seventeenth 
century: most frequently, they raised provision crops, but some turned to 
the production of coffee, ginger and cotton as well. The tiniest estate in this 
parish at this time was one of three acres (1.2 ha) owned by a Benjamin 
Israel who, it should be noted, even so was not above purchasing ten slaves 
to work it. 

From the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War to that of the American War 
of Independence, the white population of Jamaica stabilised (Table 7.5), 
and economic difficulties at a personal level tended to become ever more 
complex and pressing (p. 277). Absenteeism became rife in many areas: 
and among those who left were many immigrant Scots who had arrived in 
the territory only in the 1730s (Burns, 1954). Also, further land amalga- 
mation by individual property owners began to cease: the Jamaican sugar 
estate in the main, and certainly at the level of the mean and median, 
reached its maximum extent during the 1750s. Yet the amount of sugar 
grown continued to be augmented for a while. Thus, while a medium-sized 
property in 1774 still was 600 acres in size, roughly the same as it had been 
twenty years earlier, the proportion placed under cane had more than 
doubled, to 266 acres (107.7 ha), and the number of slaves there had 
reached 200 (Long, 1774). However, the ratio of slaves per acreage of cane 
stayed close to identical to what had been accepted for most of the century, 
at 1:1, or slightly less than this (Phillips, 1914; Barrett, 1965). After the 
American War, the external drift of planters back to the home country 
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quickened, and this exacerbated the poor conditions on estates generally, 
and on those of the ‘big’ and ‘middling’ planters more than most. By 1804, 
Lieutenant-Governor Nugent had found it almost impossible to locate any 
major white family among the list of proprietors (CO 137/70) in the island; 

and only three out of the 80 landholders in the upper districts of the colony 

then were resident on their estates (McKinnen, 1804). By 1830, most 
persons ‘of influence and talent’ had returned to Britain (CO 137/154: see 
also Table 7.5, and comments on the population loss of 1800 to 1830, 

p. 314), sometimes abandoning their properties in their entirety: and the 
chances of establishing a stable, controlling white creole landholder class, 

such as had eventuated in Barbados, had for the foreseeable future 
disappeared. 


The Ceded Islands, Trinidad and St Lucia The characteristics and scale 
of British planter settlement in the Ceded Islands were to some extent 
predetermined by decisions of the home government (p. 294), and also by 
the fact that formerly existing population groups continued to maintain 
their presence there. Thus Grenada in 1763 had quite a large French 
population (Table 7.7), most of whom wanted to stay following the 
change in political control, and 81 sugar estates. Dominica, too, held 
1,400 white French people, along with 5,000 to 6,000 black slaves. 
St Vincent contained a few French settlers, but the predominant element 
here was a group of c 2,000 former black slaves, survivors from a ship- 
wreck, and their descendants, many of whom had interbred with the 
native Caribs to create a notoriously fierce black-Carib mix: and some 
pure-blood indians still persisted there as well. Tobago was largely virgin, 
Carib terrain (p. 250). 

During 1764, development of these four territories was placed under the 
jurisdiction of one sub-regional government, at which point collectively 
they became known in Britain as the Windward Islands. The means and 
methods of land division have already been indicated in Chapter 7 (p. 294). 
The relatively small plots which became available rapidly attracted repre- 
sentatives of the less affluent group of planters from other islands, many 
from the northern Leewards (especially Nevis), Barbados and Jamaica 
finding their way there. ‘We are losing our small settlers’ noted a report 
from Jamaica in 1774; and a similar contemporary plaint from the northern 
Leewards recorded the ‘very considerable emigration ... to the ceded 
southern islands’ (CO 137/70; 152/54). But the course of land occupation in 
all four territories was never entirely smooth. Although the French military 
intrusion in St Vincent from 1779 to 1783 did not hamper it there to any 
great extent, the Carib uprising of 1795 in the same island (p. 256) had a 
more serious effect. By the time that the British had regained control, many 
white settlers had been killed, and their plantations sacked. Of the black 
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Caribs, 5,000 were deported, first to the islet of Balliceaux in the Grena- 
dines as a temporary measure, and then to Ruatan Island in Honduras Bay, 
off the coast of Central America. But many of the remaining planters too 
decided to move on, notably to Trinidad (Shephard, 1971). A similar 
transfer of proprietors in Dominica also took place at about the same time, 
to such an extent that by 1816 few ‘respectable’ land owners remained: its 
elected chamber then consisted of only 5 estate proprietors, 8 merchants, 1 
medical practitioner, and 5 plantation managers (CO 71/52). By 1832, most 
of the ‘cultivated’ land in this island lay waste (CO 71/54). For a while in 
Grenada, British and French colonists shared the territory amicably, 
although most of the former had chosen to become absentees even by the 
early 1770s. But the essentially uneasy relationship between the two groups 
came to a head with a rebellion by the French in 1795, whose ferocity and 
attendant destruction of both people and estates was on a par with that of 
St Domingue (p. 253). Subsequently, many of the planters who were left 
there also decided to emigrate, especially to St Lucia and Trinidad, and 
most notably after 1814 (Ragatz, 1963), though a few more did come into 
the territory after this date. Colonisation proceeded particularly slowly in 
Tobago, where the number of sugar estate proprietors never amounted to 
more than a handful; and even then, the military disturbances of 1781 to 
1793 encouraged most of these subsequently to try their luck elsewhere. 
The result was that in 1804, almost no qualified candidates could be found to 
sit in this island’s Assembly; and by 1828, only three resident proprietors 
were left in the territory (CO 285/9, 35), the remainder either being 
absentee, or having moved to Trinidad. In the light of all this, it is perhaps 
surprising that sugar production in the Ceded Islands as a whole, and 
especially in Grenada and St Vincent, held up as well as it did (Table 7.2); 
and certainly the disturbed patterns of settlement ensured that there was 
little chance of a clearly defined social stratification of planters emerging 
anywhere within these territories. 

As for Trinidad, the number of sugar estates had risen from 159 on the 
occasion of the British takeover in 1797, to 248 some twelve years later. 
Little is known about the scale or size of these, though some reached 600 
acres: however, it is likely that much of the land within them remained 
uncultivated through the lack of suitable labour. Slaves were always in 
short supply, and as late as 1834 the average owner in this island still held 
only 7 slaves, while 80% held less than 10. Conversely, on a few large 
estates, 100 slaves were present; but the number of proprietors for whom 
this was the case amounted to less than one per cent of the whole 
(Brereton, 1981). As elsewhere in British Caribbean territories, absentee- 
ism began almost as soon as landholdings were taken up and planted, and 
by emancipation may have reached 25% among the proprietors of sugar 
estates. 
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The French Antilles Although the necessary precepts of white planter 
settlement were closely identical to those of the British in the French islands 
of the region, it is only to be expected that some differences in emphasis 
may be detected between them. For a start, French Antillean colonisation 
to begin with was always more provincial in outlook, with potential planters 
and their servants arriving from particular venues of metropolitan France 
often to the exclusion of others. Thus, Martinique was founded essentially 
as a Norman territory, trading with Norman ports. Normans were also 
conspicuous in the early development of the northern quarter of St Domin- 
gue, whereas in contrast the western quarter always was more attached, 
both commercially and in terms of family history, first to the hinterland of 
La Rochelle and later to Languedoc (Dermigny, 1954; Massio, 1954; Pares, 
1960). But very shortly, such provincialism began to break down. This was a 
two-stage process, noted by Du Tertre (1667) in part of the Lesser Antilles 
as early as the 1660s, and in St Domingue some two generations later 
(Charlevoix, 1733). First, many pioneer and usually unmarried planters 
returned home having made enough money to buy some property in 
France; and these were then replaced by married planter-emigrants, who 
settled down to rear families within the colonies in a distinctively creole 
way. For those pioneers who had chosen to remain in the West Indies, 
inducements to marry were presented to them on the spot, in the form of 
young women sent out by the French government from the Atlantic and 
Channel coast ports, and from the institutions and prisons of Paris (Debien, 
1952), though this was a temporary phase which was everywhere concluded 
by the end of the 1660s. 

As sugar and other crops slowly became established in the French 
Antilles so also did planter social stratification although, St Domingue 
excepted, this was nowhere as well or as clearly defined as in the British 
islands. In respect of this, there are one or two important parameters to 
consider. Early on, government representatives had determined that the 
‘correct’ size for a French sugar estate should be of the order of from 100 to 
300 ha (Du Tertre, 1667), at least in the Lesser Antilles. The influential 
Pére Labat, writing during the first decade of the eighteenth century, then 
plumped firmly for the upper end of this range in stating his own preferences 
for an ‘idealised’ sugar plantation, though he further stipulated that possibly 
only 120 ha, worked by c 120 slaves, would be under cultivation at any one 
time, the remainder being left under timber (Labat, 1724). It should be 
noted that the ratio between the number of slaves and the amount of land 
planted in cane was lower than in most English assessments, and this no 
doubt reflects the general scarcity of slaves in French terrain (p. 202). 

As settlers, often unsuccessfully, tried to emulate such ideas, white 
colonists in Martinique came rapidly to differentiate themselves into four 
major social groups: first, the successful grand blancs, or ‘big’ cane estate 
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proprietors who, if the above figures are to be taken as being typical, had 
landholdings which were similar in scale to those of their adjacent British 
counterparts, and broadly equivalent numbers of slaves; secondly, the petits 
blancs, or smaller proprietors, who owned less than 20 slaves, and normally 
produced crops other than cane, such as cotton, cacao, coffee, cassava and 
additional provisions; thirdly, the commercially important and frequently 
very wealthy merchants of St Pierre (p. 267); and finally, a small number of 
unemployed, concentrated mainly in the vicinity of St Pierre and Fort 
Royal. But after the 1730s, by which time the number of cane estates in this 
island had peaked, and methods of production had started to intensify 
(p. 300), the pattern of social stratification shifted, so as to allow the 
incorporation into them of a growing group of what in the British territories 
would have been termed ‘middling’ planters. By the 1770s, Abbé Raynal 
(1788) thought that a four-fold social division of planters was most appro- 
priate, comprising ‘rich’ people, who together owned 100 large sugar 
estates, each of which had in excess of 120 slaves; ‘planters in easy 
circumstances’, or in other words the ‘middling’ proprietors, who numbered 
150, each with a mean of 60 slaves; planters ‘but little removed from 
indigence’, who were characterised by a massive under-stocking of slaves; 
and about 1,500 ‘small’ landowners, who possessed no more than 6 to 10 
slaves each, and whose efforts still were directed towards the raising of 
crops other than cane. While the first and last of these were reasonably 
financially secure, the middle two came in time to be exceedingly vulner- 
able, through overcommitment, to economic downswings in the sugar and 
other commodity markets. 

Generally, contemporary opinion was that there were more ‘gentlemen’ 
in Martinique, and more ‘peasants’ in Guadeloupe (Parry & Sherlock, 
1971). This may well have been the case during the 1730s, if the word 
‘peasant’ can be equated with the small landholder class, for then only 119 
sugar estates were recorded in the latter island, as compared to well over 
400 in the former (Lasserre, 1961; May, 1930); but it was less true as time 
went on, and particularly so in the early nineteenth century. In the Grande 
Terre section of Guadeloupe, sugar estates were of very variable sizes in 
1732 (Fig. 8.6), being most commonly of 100 to 200 ha in extent, but 
occasionally much smaller (20 to 30 ha), and in three instances considerably 
larger (300 to 600 ha). Inevitably, only a relatively minor proportion of the 
land on any of these estates was placed under cane at any one time (see also 
p. 297). On terrain which was more marginal for cane growth, as on the dry 
eastern littoral, and more widely on rugged hill land, estates of no more 
than 10 to 20 ha in size raised crops other than cane, and these were con- 
spicuous in Gosier parish, and in the eastern segments of the parish of 
Moule. In Basseterre, a similar division of properties also applied, with 
most of the miniscule, non-cane estates being located on marshy land, on 
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Fig. 8.6 Eighteenth-century (1732) land division in Grandeterre, Guadeloupe 
(modified from Lasserre, 1961) 


the dry coastlands, and also more extensively along the windward coast. By 
1759, 128 sugar estates were listed in Basseterre, with 190 in Grande Terre; 
and the number had risen to 388 in toto in 1775, and 391 in 1790 (Hotblack, 
1917; Satineau, 1928; Lasserre, 1961). The social stratification among 
planters in this island was very similar for many years to that in Martinique, 
with the important proviso that virtually none of the ‘big’ or ‘middling’ 
planters survived the revolutionary disturbances of the 1790s, most of their 
lands being taken over by new immigrants following the return of slavery in 
1802. Thereafter, the financial position of all planters became conspicuously 
insecure, as they tried to rebuild, or to build from base, their sugar 
enterprises, under very variable market conditions, and with the need to 
pay exceptionally high prices for slaves. 

In St Domingue, the process of amalgamation of unsuccessful holdings 
into larger sugar estates was well under way by the 1680s, as in Jamaica; and 
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the pace of this was to accelerate during the first half of the eighteenth 
century (Debien, 1947). The number of plantations devoted to the pro- 
duction of sugar rose steadily, from 55 in 1701, to 350 in 1739, and 648 in 
1775 (Raynal, 1788; Sheridan, 1970), far more than in any other French- 
held territory. But the size of these is less easy to determine. It is unlikely 
that any were as large as those in Jamaica, for this went against French 
custom and practice (p. 296), but even so a few were substantial as early as 
the end of the seventeenth century, when Du Casse and his colleagues 
invested a good deal of the proceeds obtained from their raids on eastern 
Jamaica (p. 247) in land purchase (Labat, 1724). But the general consensus 
is that most of them would have been rather small at this time, of the order 
of 300 to 400 acres (121.4 to 161.9 ha), of which about one-half to two-thirds 
would have been under cane, worked by 150 to 200 slaves. Moreover, the 
extent of many seems to have stayed largely within this range for the 
remainder of the eighteenth century. Thus in 1788, Avalle’s ‘model’ estate 
covered 304 acres, of which 170 would have been under cane; and a work 
force of 200 slaves was regarded as being the absolutely minimal require- 
ment for this (Avalle, 1796). For the same period, Pares (1960) has 
suggested that a holding which contained 300 to 350 slaves would have been 
regarded as being on the large side. Probably reasonably commonplace was 
one which, in 1788, spread over 320 acres (129.5 ha), and had 214 of these in 
cane, cared for by 200 slaves (Josa, 1931). There were exceptions, of course, 
and these were frequently associated with the production of cane from 
irrigated land, from the 1750s onwards: thus the estate of the Cottineau 
family, located on the plain of the Marion river near to Fort Liberté, which 
between 1750 and 1784 extended its acreage to 1,560 (631.6 ha), of which 
453 (183.4 ha) was in cane, a proportion which was much lower than the 
territory’s mean. In this instance as well, the number of slaves, at 173, was 
on the low side, a deficiency instigated, in the opinion of the estate 
manager, by a common combination of high death rates caused by over- 
work through the need continuously to dig out more and more irrigation 
ditches, coupled with a general inability to replace those who died because 
of a country-wide shortage in supply (Debien, 1962). 

For most of the eighteenth century, and certainly by the onset of 
revolution in 1791, three socially distinct groups of whites emerged in 
St Domingue, and these displayed some differences to those already 
described for the French Lesser Antilles. At the pinnacle of the class 
structure here, grand blancs consisted as usual mainly of the ‘big’ planters 
and the more affluent maritime agents. A diverse group in terms of their 
origins, some were descendants of the first buccaneer colonisers, while 
others had French nobility connections, such as the Chateauneuf, Bouci- 
cant and de Vaudreuil families (Ott, 1973); but together they formed a 
self-indulgent, uncommonly rich segment of the population, some of whom 
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eventually became absentees, taking their accumulated wealth with them 
back to Paris or to the French provinces. For those that remained within the 
territory, a large number came to own town houses, as well as one or more 
plantations. Petits blancs were an amalgam which contained not only the 
proprietors of the smaller estates, which may or may not have been in the 
business of producing cane, but also many plantation overseers, artisans, 
grocers and even some of the city rabble. All of these had few cultural 
pretensions. As a group, they disliked intensely the grand blancs, and 
aligned themselves politically with a third assemblage of whites, namely the 
bureaucrats, most of whom had been appointed from metropolitan France, 
this being a distinct disadvantage in such a creole-oriented territory. At the 
outbreak of revolution, white society in St Domingue was riddled by 
dissention, created as much as anything by its thorough devotion to crass 
materialism; and the inability of the different white social groups to work 
together played no small part in the eventual outcome of the revolution 
itself. 

Little is yet known about any social divisions which may have occurred 
among the planter settlers of Cuba and the other Hispanic territories in 
these years, though in the former island it is the case that an early distinction 
was made between hacienda owners and smaller planters on the basis of the 
number of slaves they possessed; and that this was translated into a 
larger-scale separation between sugar planters and others towards the close 
of the eighteenth century (Foner, 1962). 

And in the Dutch colonies, most settlers continued to belong to a broadly 
based merchant and entrepreneurial class (Goslinga, 1979). 


Absenteeism 


As far as the white population was concerned, one of the in-built flaws of the 
original Barbados sugar-production model was a tendency for plantation 
owners and their families to return to the home country, set up residence 
there, and live off the proceeds of their West Indian estates, once these had 
become assured. The causes of such absenteeism were complex. ‘Push’ 
factors in the Antilles have been ascribed to such varied matters as a 
contemporary, perceived general unhealthiness of Caribbean climates; 
moral difficulties associated with the requirements of life in close proximity 
to slavery; the lack of a cultured and balanced society; and the undoubted 
problems of finding adequate schooling for children. Among the ‘pull’ 
factors within Europe, the notable ease with which West Indian estate 
owners with an abundance of money could move upwards in home-country 
society, particularly in the eighteenth century, must have ranked especially 
highly, coupled with the further realisation that, given time, one could 
make many more profits from sugar by selling it on commission, or as 
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merchants, in London, Bristol or elsewhere, than by actually raising it in the 
colonies. Indeed, these could increase by four or five times those made 
directly from the land. Absentees always sought to achieve the best of both 
worlds, hoping while living well in Europe to retain an impressive income 
from their estates, which they left largely in the hands of agents and 
managers. For the West Indian territories, the practice was a mixed 
blessing, for while it raised the strength of the sugar lobby in home 
governments and so, at least in theory, protected the planters’ interests, 
inevitably in time it led to estate mismanagement and decline. Absenteeism 
was mainly, though not entirely (St Domingue was an exception) a feature 
of English islands;'! and it represented a major departure from the 
mainstream concepts of plantation settlement as originally conceived. 
Although James Drax and some of his associates had spent time away 
from Barbados in London during the 1640s and 1650s (p. 211), the first clear 
indications of the emergence of true absenteeism per se were not seen until 
the 1670s. Then, a few landowners from this colony, including Peter Leare, 
John Bawden and Daniel Searle, moved to England to act as sugar factors 
and political agents. In this decade, however, the custom was unusual, most 
planters choosing to stay in Barbados, and making only infrequent trips 
back to the home country for business or personal reasons. Dunn (1972) has 
pointed out that between 1675 and 1685, 75% of the eligible landholders 
took public office in this island in posts which could in no way be assigned to 
absentees. Nevertheless, so as to cover emergencies, legislation was 
enacted at this time to allow overseers, agents and attorneys of absentees’ 
estates of over 60 acres (24.2 ha) in size, to become available for election as 
surveyors of highways or as constables, as and when required (Hall, 1764). 
Then, during the 1680s, the political influences on planter life in Barbados 
subtly began to change. New Governors (Richard Dutton, 1680-5; Edwin 
Stede, 1685-90), appointed at the end of Charles II’s reign and in that of 
James II, sought to reduce the local power of planters in colonial govern- 
ment, and this encouraged more to become absentee. Among these were 
Henry Drax and Edward Littleton, the latter quickly becoming spokesman 
and organiser for the incipient sugar lobby in London. In 1689, on the eve of 
the succession of William III, it was he who produced a tract entitled ‘The 
groans of the plantations’ in which, in urging better treatment, he detailed 
the negative effects of overtaxation, while at the same time reviewing the 
financial value of these colonies to England: ‘all that we can rap and rend’, 
he noted, ‘is brought to England’; and ‘our hearts are here, wherever our 
bodies be’ (Littleton, 1689). A severe yellow fever epidemic that caused 
many deaths in 1690 (p. 357), along with the economic slump of that 
decade, stimulated a further movement of planters away from the island. By 
the turn of the eighteenth century, absenteeism was beginning to become a 
way of life for at least some of the richer elements in Barbadian society. In 
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1706, over 20 of its most prominent proprietors were resident in England, 
and they held numerous meetings with the aim of briefing parliament on | 
matters affecting the territory (CO 28/9; 29/10). Often, the costs of these | 
were charged to the colony! At the same time, it must be said that the 
financial remissions which these planters brought with them to England 
appear to have been large. One estimate of 1701 (Anon, 1701) suggests that | 
the annual expenditure of absentees in England at that time amounted to 
c £50,000, most of this being invested in property, school fees, and the 
buying of political influence.!2 

The development of absenteeism in other colonies has already been 
noted in earlier sections of this chapter. It was present in the northern 
Leewards during the 1680s, and in Jamaica even earlier: one of the first 
absentee proprietors there was Sir Thomas Beckford who, in 1670, was 
receiving £2,000 annually from his estates. Everywhere, the custom rose 
substantially from 1730 to 1750, during which time the selling price of sugar 
on European markets soared (Table 6.4), so that even the ‘middling’ 
planters then found it easy to indulge in a profligate life overseas; and it was 
then that the phrase ‘as rich as a West Indian planter’ came to be coined in 
court circles. In an attempt to curtail the trend, and to induce those who had 
left to return or to sell their property, land taxes on the holdings of 
absentees were raised to levels of between 20% and 50% above those of 
residents in Jamaica during the 1730s, and of 100% in Antigua and St Kitts 
in the subsequent decade (Merrill, 1958). But these measures had little 
overall effect, and over the region as a whole the outward trail of absentee 
planters went on virtually unchecked thereafter, picking up pace again in 
the difficult conditions which followed the American War of Independence, 
and the French wars, from 1776 to 1783 (Ragatz, 1928, 1931, 1963). 

Allin all, the consequence of absenteeism to West Indian life proved to 
be little short of disastrous. Here indeed were some of the seeds which led to 
the plantation system’s own decline. Absenteeism drained the colonies of 
much of the money which might have gone into their further economic, 
agricultural and social development; and of the more forward-looking and 
energetic men who might have helped that cause (Hall, 1964). In Jamaica, 
Long (1774) has further suggested that one of the major reasons for the 
relatively slow evolution of the economy in the early years was the 
prevalence there almost from the first days of settlement of a pronounced 
absenteeism, though clearly (p. 291) additional factors were at play as well. 
More generally, the custom increased unnecessarily the growing numerical 
imbalance between the black and white populations, and so indirectly 
furthered the chances of slave rebellion, and other social instabilities. 

On the estates themselves, management efficiency normally declined 
markedly in the absence of the owner. Most properties were left in the 
hands of local agents, termed ‘attorneys’. Often these controlled several 
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estates, and they may even have had holdings of their own to look after as 
well. Their commitments accordingly could be huge: thus William Shand, a 
Jamaican attorney, claimed to have had 18,000 slaves under his direction at 
one particular time. Attorneys charged the owners 5% to 6% of the profits 
raised from the crop, and sometimes a percentage of the value of incoming 
stores as well; and additionally, they were frequently able to live rent- and 
board-free on one of the estates. All this naturally accounted for a large 
share of the anticipated revenues of absentee planters. Moreover, such a 
system was widely open to abuse. In Barbados during the first decade of the 
eighteenth century, Walduck (1710) suggested that ‘attorneys never give 
him [the owner] credit for the profits of his estate, but always bring it in 
debt’, and also claimed that he did not know ‘twenty estates in the whole 
island that are in ye hands of the lawfull dependants’, going on to say that 
bribery by attorneys in order to obtain property deeds was a relatively 
common occurrence. Dishonest administrators also frequently confiscated 
estates for their own use in complete disregard of the legal heirs, who were 
left without education or means of support; and the view that in this island 
there was ‘one honest man for ten thousand knaves’ (p. 326) may have had 
more than an element of truth in it. Elsewhere, many attorneys chose to live 
extremely extravagantly at the owner’s expense (Green, 1976). Then, too, 
the day-to-day running of the plantation was delegated to a salaried 
manager or overseer (the term in Jamaica was ‘manager’, in the Lesser 
Antilles ‘overseer’: and they were paid £150 to £300 per year), who also was 
allowed to utilise for his own ends many of its facilities, so cutting income 
margins still further (Roughey, 1823; Goveia, 1965; see also Carmichael, 
1834; Bayley, 1833, Davy, 1854; Pares, 1968; Craton & Walvin, 1970). 
Beneath the overseer were ‘field overseers’, many of whom were Scots 
(Cundall, 1907; Breen, 1844; Stewart, 1808), who supervised the slave 
labour gangs, often harshly. Inevitably, such multiple supervision led to a 
certain inefficiency in work programming, which diminished the potential 
level of profits still more, and it tended too to give rise to a cavalier attitude 
towards the land, creating a measure of deterioration in field conditions, 
and reducing crop yields. 

By any manner of means, such a management structure was inferior to 
that provided by resident proprietor control, and it was costly to the owner: 
Madden (1835), for example, has estimated that Jamaican proprietors in 
the early nineteenth century could have saved £800 each year on a 
medium-sized estate, simply by being present there. As it was, absenteeism 
could be said to have increased the chances of estate decline and owner 
indebtedness, to a substantial degree. 

For those elements in society who were not white, in the course of time 
the practice of absenteeism perhaps came to be not quite so abhorrent, even 
granted the harsh treatment to field labour gangs meted out under it. The 
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reason was that it often weakened, albeit in a very indirect way, the 
divisions between races. Conversely, as Sturge & Harvey (1838) and Sewell 
(1862) have pointed out, where resident white proprietors were most 
numerous, so also, at least in the British islands (though much less so in the 
French), was colour differentiation in society most strong. 


Life styles 


For resident planters, life styles varied substantially according to their 
degree of affluence. The richer landowners aimed to live in a manner which 
approximated that of wealthy property holders in the home country, 
Sometimes, the perceived similarities were taken to excess: thus, Louis 
James (1968) has commented that ‘Europeans have always been doubly 
“European” in the West Indies, not only out of nostalgia, but in order to 
preserve their identity in an alien land’. Initially, most of their efforts in this 
direction went into the building of ‘great-house’ homes, so aping those 
which were beginning to emerge both in Barbados and in England within 
the immediate pre-1665 period (Chapter 5, p. 208). Such edifices were still 
constructed largely in the English style, with narrow doors and sealed, 
glazed windows often with leaded casement fittings, then a sign of osten- 
tation in Britain because of the cost of glass and of the window tax 
(Summerson, 1953). Needless to say, the cost of glass was even greater in 
the West Indies, and it was constantly vulnerable to storm damage. Nor was 
the problem of having adequate internal house ventilation, which had so 
precisely been defined by Ligon (1657: p. 208), resolved by these designs. 
In Jamaica, the contrast between the stale air and suffocating atmosphere of 
the English-style buildings, and the low ranch-style Hispanic type of home, 
with its shuttered windows and double doors, which aided the passage of air 
throughout, was clear for all to see at the end of the seventeenth century 
(Sloane, 1707); and very shortly afterwards, planters in all islands began to 
open up their residences to incorporate such Spanish features and so allow 
for a more comfortable pattern of West Indian living. 

Yet, even so, houses built by wealthy planters within the region remained 
on the small side, certainly in comparison to the ante-bellum homes of the 
Deep South of North America. In Jamaica and the northern Leewards, 
most were never as big as Drax Hall in seventeenth-century Barbados 
(p. 208), retaining a two-storey rather than a three-storey facade. On the 
ground floor, customarily they contained a hall, which could be very large, 
capable of being used for balls and receptions, parlours, a dining room, 
service rooms and a kitchen at the back: the owner’s bedroom might also be 
on the ground floor, with the rest of the bedrooms placed around an upper 
landing. Such homes began to make their appearance in Jamaica in the 
1680s, and in the northern Leewards in the 1720s, the delay in the latter 
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locality being due to the prolongation of warfare in that sub-region until the 
Treaty of Utrecht. The walls of the main rooms might well be painted. To 
begin with, an attempt was made to fill such homes with good furniture, and 
pewter and silver appurtenances; but this phase did not long survive the 
appearance of large-scale absenteeism, when many of them were prone to 
become ‘bleak barns, barely adorned, poorly furnished, and subject to swift 
decay’ (Lowenthal, 1972). Except possibly in Barbados (p. 332), resident 
planter extravagance thereafter came to centre on pretentious fashions, and 
on the immense hospitality which has already been described (p. 209). 
Thus, Lady Nugent wrote of her stay in Jamaica from 1801 to 1806 that ‘such 
eating and drinking I never saw’, and referred to one breakfast as having 
comprised ‘a dish of tea, another of coffee, a bumper of claret, another 
large one of hock negus; then Madeira, sangaree, hot and cold meat, stews 
and fries, hot and cold fish, pickled and plain, peppers, ginger sweetmeats, 
acid fruits, sweet jellies — in short, it was all as astounding as it was 
disgusting’ (Cundell, 1907). Dinners were no less elaborate than they had 
been in Barbados over one hundred years earlier, though the service was 
usually sloppy and uninspired (Coleridge, 1826). 

For the ‘middling’ and ‘small’ planters, life was of course a good deal 
more meagre than this, many living in poor conditions with only a bare 
subsistence diet, except when sugar prices were high. And for all planters, 
living itself for any length of time still was a chancy business. The rapid 
turnover of generations in the late seventeenth century has been noted 
formerly (p. 344): at this time, the mean life expectancy could have been no 
more than 35 in the region as a whole, and in Jamaica it was a good deal less 
than this. Many were killed by illness, the main diseases of the period being 
malaria (though Barbados appears to have been free of this until the 
eighteenth century: Dunn, 1972), yellow fever, dysentery, dropsy, leprosy, 
yaws, hookworm and elephantiasis, aided and abetted by sometimes poor 
nutrition and an abysmal standard of hygiene. The main danger from 
malaria was in the wet season, from April to November. Close to towns, 
living conditions were further exacerbated by the custom adopted in the 
early years of settlement of skimping arrangements for burial. In 
Bridgetown, for example, during the 1690s, the death rate was enormously 
augmented simply because many corpses, dead of yellow fever, were 
thrown into the adjacent swamp rather than properly buried; and there they 
infected the town’s supply of drinking water. So traumatic was this 
experience to a generation of West Indians that the complaint was for many 
years subsequently referred to as the ‘Barbados fever’ (Sloane, 1707). 

For all three planter groups too, the sexual imbalance between males and 
females which had been characteristic of the years prior to 1665 was 
maintained until the 1720s. In Guadeloupe, for example, 1,417 men (of 
whom 884 were planters) but only 594 women were present in 1671, 
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although the situation had improved to some extent 28 years later, when 
1,391 men and 1,144 women of marriageable age were recorded (Lasserre, 
1961). Throughout the seventeenth century, very few white women lived in 
St Domingue, despite the officially sponsored efforts to encourage them to 
do so (p. 348: Geggus, 1982). In Barbados, during the 1670s, the propor- 
tion between males and females was of the order of 60:40 (Cal.Col. 
1669-74, 1,101: CO 318/2, 115); and in Jamaica, 71% of all settlers were 
male in 1662 (Jam. Assembly, 1, Appendix, 20). At the same time, 
percentage for percentage, many more men died than women, perhaps 
because of the hard work involved in setting up plantations, not all of which 
could be carried out by their slaves; and they died more quickly, certainly in 
the seventeenth century. But by the middle years of the 1720s, both the 
balance between the sexes, and in their relative rates of death, had evened 
out. Indeed, slightly more women than men then lived in towns, though the 
situation was reversed in the countryside; and while women in their prime 
child-bearing years still tended to die more quickly on average than did the 
men, those who attained the age of forty were far more likely to reach old 
age (Molen, 1971). The mean age of the white planter population however 
remained low, at 19 years (see also p. 344). Bearing all this in mind, prior to 
1720, it is likely that curtailment of life by an early death was for most whites 
a real possibility, and it is doubtful whether such populations in most islands 
were capable of maintaining themselves by natural means. But thereafter, 
better sanitary, general health and dietary conditions ensured that rates of 
longevity slowly improved for both men and women, so that by the 
outbreak of the American Revolution, resident planter life expectancies in 
the West Indies had been raised to 50 years and, absenteeism apart, the 
overall demographic state of the white population had become much more 
stable. 

Allin all, the life of white planters, particularly before 1720, may be said 
to have been not only a struggle to establish and to retain a profitability on 
their estates, but also to build a family, and maintain it into future 
generations: and clearly not all of them succeeded. The race often was 
between achieving one or both of these aims, and an early death. Few at any 
time seem to have had much inclination to develop divertissements to 
amuse themselves or their families, and although the occasional planter 
took up play-reading or musical evenings, and engaged themselves in balls, 
whist or cock-fights (Yorke, 1931), these were unusual on estates as a 
whole. Despite the immense hospitality on the richer estates, this was 
customarily a male privilege, and there were few women visitors to take 
advantage of it. Conversation was in most cases of a low order (see De 
Vaissiére, 1909, in respect of St Domingue). And, despite the fact that the 
first issue of the Barbados Gazette was brought out in 1735, news-sheets 
were not common. More and more, as the eighteenth century progressed, 
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the ‘dull routine of life’ on sugar estates began to be compared widely and 
unfavourably to the ‘amusements’ of life in Europe (Patterson, 1971); and 
those that had been back to the home countries frequently referred to ‘taste 
that could not be satisfied . . . in a country where we are sometimes forced to 
stay for our whole life’ (de St Mery, 1797, on St Domingue). In a vicious 
circle, all of this tended to encourage the further spread of absenteeism; and 
it also detracted of course indirectly from the build-up of island infra- 
structure, which was necessary to the further development of these 
colonies. 
| This latter was perhaps best seen in the restriction of public facilities to 
the barest requirements of government, the general absence of schools, 
| and the lack of improvement in road communications everywhere. Even in 


the flatter, coral-limestone islands such as Barbados and Antigua, little 
was done to raise the standard of roads, and in the more mountainous 
territories they were left largely untouched. Barbados had the best roads 
by 1700, but their standard was allowed to degenerate subsequently, and 
although legislation was enacted in 1787 to allow the building of turnpikes 
in this island, none were constructed until much later (Schomburgk, 1848). 
In Jamaica, where only a single trail from the southern to the northern 
coasts was known in 1665, few good tracks penetrated into the interior 
even by 1833 (Long, 1956). At the end of this period, most ‘roads’ in 
Tobago were little more than bridlepaths, which were customarily over- 
grown (Davy, 1854). The predominant means of communication in 
Grenada remained coastwise, by canoe (Sturge & Harvey, 1828). And in 
Trinidad, and other islands of the Windward group, most of the few 
pathways were impassable after heavy rain (Bayley, 1833). Conditions in 
the French and Hispanic islands were similar. In other respects too, much 
of the early vigour of plantation life came to be diminished as time went 
on. Other than Quakerism, which maintained an impact in most English 
islands until 1700 (Besse, 1753), the impetus of religion in the white 
planter community (p. 209) was largely muzzled, in the age of reason of 
the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, or at best it was reduced to 
an insignificant aspect of the daily or weekly routine; and in accom- 
paniment to this (although there were some notable exceptions), the 
general level of moral standards fell, leading to the corruption among 
those in charge of plantations whose owners were absentee, which has 
already been noted, and some among minor governmental officials as well. 
Clearly, all was far from well in the white planter community of the West 
Indies at the end of the eighteenth century; and the problems which 
existed were to be compounded many times over by those arising from the 
emancipation of slaves which were to follow. 
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White servants 


A good deal of space has been allocated to a consideration of the major 
social trends which affected sugar planters over these years, not least in that 
it was this group which had the greatest ability to modify and transform the 
environment of these islands at this time. But one should not forget that, for 
a considerable period, and despite the competition from, and the attrac- 
tions of, black slave labour for the plantation owner, white servants 
continued to be sent out on indenture contracts from home countries to the 
new estates. Most but not all of this population movement was concentrated 
in the seventeenth century. For England, the major trends are summarised 
in Table 8.5, in which it may be seen that, Jamaica excepted, a marked 
decline in servant emigration took place after 1669. Probably the main 
reason for this was that relatively little good land, which needed to be 
available to apportion to time-expired indentees, remained unoccupied in 
the English West Indies after this year. And even in J amaica, most of the 
unsettled land was held by the Crown, or by maroons, or both combined! 
The consequence was that, for many prospective servants, it became a much 
more attractive proposition to go to North America, where land was readily 
available, than to anywhere within the Caribbean. Thus while in 1654-9 
many more (c 75%) servants went to Barbados than to North America from 
Bristol, by 1670-9 the position was virtually reversed, with the mainland 
colonies receiving over twice as many servants as the whole of the West 
Indies put together; and the same is likely to have been true for other ports 
of emigration in England as well. 

During the 1670s, within the Caribbean, Nevis became a greater focus for 
departing servants from Bristol than did Barbados, reflecting both the 
growing preference for slave labour in the latter island, and the general 
scarcity of slaves in the former (p. 224). Those servants that arrived in the 
northern Leewards generally were, as in the pre-1665 period, a mixed 
bunch, and not all were of the highest quality. Christopher Jeaffreson, for 
instance, encouraged in 1681 the signing up of ‘gaole-birds’ as servants in 
St Kitts, commenting that none ‘could be so incorrigible, but there is hope 
of his conformity here, as well of his preferment’ (Jeaffreson, 1878); but he 
also took on skilled craftsmen with no criminal past, as well. Following the 
by-then established tradition, many other servants were Irish Catholics, 
who created many problems for their masters in the War of the Grand 
Alliance which was to come (p. 247). Still others were not above making 
false accusations against the merchants or agents who had handled their 
case, often claiming, after they had received payment for a voluntarily 
contracted indenture, that they had been kidnapped: indeed, so common 
was this practice for a while that legislation had to be enacted in 1682 by the 
Privy Council, to make sure that legal contracts were signed both by the 
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Table 8.5 Servants shipped from Bristol to the West Indies, 1654 to 1686 


Destination 1654-9 1660-9 1670-9 1680-6 Total 
Barbados 1,405 948 252 73 2,678 
Nevis 43 811 379 14 1,248 
Jamaica 0 21 90 357 468 
Others 133 
Total islands 1,448 1,780 721 444 4,526 


Source: Smith (1947) 


servant, and a sitting magistrate (Wareing, 1976). 

The sources and destinations of 1890 servants who left London for the 
Americas between 1683 and 1686 have recently been reexamined, in greater 
detail than previously; and they provide another useful sample for this 
period (Wareing, 1978, 1981). Of these, the vast majority (91.7%) still 
came from England rather than from any other part of Britain: London 
itself, including the urban districts of Middlesex and Surrey, supplied 42% 
of the total, while 49.7% came from localities elsewhere in England, 
including all the other counties. The Channel Islands, Scotland, Ireland and 
Wales, and a range of European countries from France to Poland also 
furnished some of this group. The evidence strongly supports Spufford’s 
(1970) general contention that in the late seventeenth century there 
remained a highly mobile population in the home country, in which c 50% 
died in parishes different to those in which they had been born; and that 
there was clearly too an enduring desire for emigration among those who 
sought to better themselves. Although fifteen destination colonies are given 
in this sample, almost 90% of the servant emigrants went to four localities 
alone: Maryland (27.5%) and Virginia (22.9%) on the North American 
mainland, and Jamaica (21.8%) and Barbados (17.1%) in the West Indies. 
Nevis was no longer as important as it had been during the previous decade. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century, the flow of freed servants 
away from the Caribbean increased substantially (p. 375); and this created 
a certain amount of panic among planters concerned about the possibility of 
their being overwhelmed numerically by the rapidly rising black population. 
As early as the 1670s, legislation had been passed to encourage the further 
importation of white servants, in proportions which were fixed relative to 
the numbers of black slaves in their possession. Men servants were at a 
premium, for these might be used in defence of property, if needs be. Then, 
in the eighteenth century, came a string of so-called ‘Deficiency’ laws in 
Jamaica and the northern Leewards (though not in Barbados), which 
sought to impose fines on planters if the specified ratios between white 
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servants and black slaves on their estates were not kept up. Such laws were 
enacted in Jamaica in 1703, 1712, 1720, 1730, 1735 and 1736; and they raised 
the penalties for non-maintenance of the ‘correct’ ratios on each occasion 
(Pitman, 1967). In Antigua, prior to 1750 (Flannigan, 1844), all estate 
owners were required to employ one white man for every 30 black slaves, 
with a fine of £20 per deficiency; but by 1792 the ratio had decreased to 1:40 
in recognition of the difficulties encountered in attracting servants to the 
colony, though the fines had been augmented to over £53 per deficiency. 

In point of fact, servant emigration to the West Indies continued steadily 
in the early eighteenth century, stimulated in particular by the opening up of 
new estates in Jamaica (p. 344). Between 1710 and 1720, many convicts, 
including Scottish Jacobites, reached that island as indentees: and during 
the 1720s and 1730s, in a reversal of trend, more again went from London to 
the West Indies (mainly to Jamaica, but also to St Kitts, Antigua and 
Barbados) than to North America (Galenson, 1977). Servants certainly 
arrived in some numbers both in Antigua and Jamaica during the 1750s as 
well. In some cases at least, absentee landowners touted for servants within 
their home districts in England, as did Charles Tidway from Antigua, in the 
vicinity of Wells, Somerset (Galenson, 1978). After 1763, the Ceded Islands 
and Jamaica received most of the servant labour which was available; and 
by this time the price of obtaining them had soared. From a cost in the latter 
territory of £15 for four years of servant labour in the early years of the 
eighteenth century, this had been raised to £154 for the same period in 1770 
(Long, 1774). Mainly because of this, the demand for European indentees 
had practically ended in British colonies by the outbreak of the American 
War of Independence, except in a few special localities such as Antigua; and 
in any case their social role in many districts was beginning to be subsumed 
by a new predominantly mulatto-freedman class (p. 371). 

In the French Antilles, it had proved difficult to find suitable engagés 
almost from the beginning of the sugar-producing era, and throughout the 
late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries a series of rather desperate 
measures were taken, at both national and local level in the home country, 
to encourage new servant emigration there. On 28 Feb 1670, the French 
Council of State reduced the length of engagé contracts from 36 to 18 
months; and then two royal ordinances of 1686 and 1699 laid down 
regulations first, that planters should import one white servant for every 
black slave purchased, and then secondly, seeing the impracticality of this, 
that a ratio of one servant for every 20 slaves should be kept. In addition, 
from 1671, captains of French slave ships sailing to the West Indies were 
obliged to take two servants with them on each voyage, a number which was 
increased to three, four or six in 1698, according to whether their ships were 
of 60, 100, or in excess of 100 tons draught. These requirements were 
renewed in 1716, 1721 and 1724, with penalties of £100 imposed on captains 
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who reneged on the arrangements. However, it seems likely that they 
always proved impossible to realise. For one thing, slavers were not 
predisposed to take too much notice of them, being able to make much 
more money on their slave cargoes than any possible penalty which might be 
exacted; and for another, servants remained extremely hard to find, as 
pointed out by the merchants of La Rochelle and Nantes in 1716, in reaction 
to the engagé edict of that year. They suggested, as an alternative measure, 
that felons, vagabonds and beggars should be drafted into the West Indies 
instead, a proposal which was accepted in a further royal pronouncement of 
1719; but the idea created such a furore among estate owners that it was 
never put into effect (Ballet, 1890-9). And in the event, the overall decline 
in engagé arrivals accelerated. In Guadeloupe, while 800 had been landed in 
1662, only 600 came in 1689, and 175 in 1730 (Lasserre, 1961). In 
Martinique, the numbers of engagé immigrants often were minimal: thus 
only 28 disembarked in 1669, and 25 in 1722 (Debien, 1952). Between 1730 
and 1740, French engagé emigration ceased almost entirely, though it was 
not until 1774 that an official Order of the Council of State in Paris 
recognised this fact. 


Slaves 


During the late seventeenth, eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, the 
predominant hue of West Indian populations changed from white to black, 
as more and more slaves were brought in from Africa, to establish and work 
sugar and other plantations. There is no doubt that this forced transfer of 
black people from Africa to the Americas is one of the major ‘migrations’ of 
the world, and it was certainly the preeminent one in progress during these 
years. Although estimates vary, its scale was enormous by any manner of 
calculation. Kuczynski (1936) has suggested that, over the four centuries of 
the slave trade,!? c 15 million Africans survived the Atlantic crossing, of 
whom some 90,000 arrived in the sixteenth century, 2.75 million in the 
seventeenth, 7 million in the eighteenth, and 4 million in the nineteenth. On 
the other hand, Curtin (1969) puts the figure at c 9.5 million, of whom 
c 42% went to the West Indies and 38% to Brazil, the remainder going to a 
variety of other destinations. Curtin also points out that only a small 
proportion of the total (c 15%, or 1.485 million) went to the Antilles before 
1800, by which time of course the trade to the British islands had largely 
ceased. But, bearing in mind the fact that 1,049,066 listed slaves were 
censused for these islands alone during the 1820s and 1830s (Tables 7.5 to 
7.10), and that these do not include the 480,000 who were present in 
St Domingue at the outbreak of revolution, and also taking into account the 
known high death rates in all West Indian slave populations, Curtin’s 
evaluation for this region seems a little low.!4 For the early years of slave 
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Table 8.6 Estimated number of African slaves brought into the British 
West Indies, 1627 to 1775, including re-exports 
—__—————————————————————————————————?:.0€(—0@€@(—0—_awoouwo* 


Jamaica Barbados Leewards Ceded Is. Total Average/year % increase 


So 


1627-1650 33,500 33,500 1,456 

1651-1675 12,500 48,000 11,600 72,100 2,884 98.0 
1676-1700 64,800 58,200 33,400 156,400 6,256 116.9 
1701-1725 145,200 78,800 64,700 288,700 11,548 84.6 
1726-1750 194,100 70,600 94,200 358,900 14,356 24.0 
1751-1775 206,200 84,300 285,500 177,300 576,000 23,040 60.5 
Total 622,800 373,400 489,400 177,300 1 ,485 600 


—— ee 


Source: Curtin (1969) 


imports into Barbados, such a view is shared by Sheridan (1974), who has 
calculated that there were 33,500 gross and 29,100 net!5 slave arrivals prior 
to 1650, as opposed to Curtin’s 18,700. But it should also be noted that 
Handler & Lange’s (1978) estimate of 353,069 slave arrivals in this island 
between 1651 and 1834 is very similar to that of Curtin. Overall, it may very 
well be that Bryan Edward’s (1793) reckoning that 2,130,000 slaves were 
brought into all the British colonies in the Americas between 1600 and 1786, 
and that seven-eights of these went to the West Indies, is a relatively close 
approximation to the truth. But clearly, more work remains to be done 
before this matter is more finely resolved. 

It is however certain that the rate of slave introductions over time was not 
static, but varied substantially within this framework. For the West Indies, 
some of the evidence for this is displayed in Table 8.6, which is concerned 
with the number of slave arrivals in islands held by the British (the main 
slave providers), arranged in 25-year intervals, or 23 years in the first 
instance. The data are those of Curtin (1969). The figures therein of course 
disguise the fact that year-on-year slave imports could vary widely also, due 
to the vicissitudes of war, politics and general trading conditions. Thus in 
Barbados in 1718, 7,126 slaves reached dockside, somewhat over twice the 
average for that time; and in Jamaica in 1774, only 18,448 were brought in, 
or a figure which was much less than normal. But they are important for the 
observation of longer-term trends. The rate of increase of slave arrivals 
peaked during the last quarter of the seventeenth century, and this may be 
partly accounted for by the massive contemporary demand for slaves in 
Jamaica, as land grants were settled and forest began to be cleared (p. 341). 
This impetus was carried over to a somewhat lesser degree until 1725, 
following which lower rates of increase prevailed during the economically 
difficult years of the late 1720s, 1730s and much of the 1740s. A recovery 
then occurred between 1751 and 1775, which was associated especially with 
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the ‘silver age’ of sugar production in Jamaica, and the better market 
conditions of the Seven Years’ War (p. 292). After 1763, slave arrivals were 
boosted temporarily also by the opening up of the Ceded Islands: and the 
vastly augmented levels of imports in the northern Leewards at this time 
may be largely accounted for by reference to the reexport trade. Rates of 
increase fell again after the American War of Independence, first relatively 
and then absolutely, as emancipation loomed. 

By and large, one may concur with the opinion expressed by Handler & 
Lange (1978) that far more slaves were imported into the West Indies from 
the late seventeenth century to some point in the mid-eighteenth century, 
than later. Until the 1730s, most appear to have originated in the vicinity of 
the Windward Coast of West Africa, the Ivory Coast, the Gold Coast and 
the Bight of Benin (the ‘slave coast’), but subsequently a long stretch of 
littoral to the east and south, commonly named the Bight of Biafra, and 
incorporating the eastern sections of coastal Nigeria, the Cameroons and 
northern Gabon, became more significant to this trade (Anstey, 1975; 
Curtin, 1975). Of the vast number of tribal groups which were represented, 
those from the Gold Coast, communally lumped together under the general 
name “Coromantine’, were almost universally preferred by planters as being 
the best workers (Drax, 1755; Dickson, 1789), while those from Calabar, 
the Congo delta region and Angola were regarded as being among the worst 
(Anon, 1750). The vast majority of slaves probably came from a zone inland 
from the coast, which at its maximum was no more than 200 to 300 miles 
(320 to 480km) wide (Patterson, 1967). Their collection and transportation 
across the Atlantic, first by individual Dutch and English traders, and then 
by nationally sponsored and mercantile-oriented companies, has already 
been detailed (p. 259). Towards the end of the seventeenth century, the 
position of these chartered slave-trading companies was weakened, by a 
whole string of considerations in respect of the French (p. 261), and in 
particular by the demise of the Stuarts in England. The Royal African 
Company’s monopoly in the latter country was further undermined by the 
‘French’ wars of 1689-97 and 1702-13, which resulted in the loss of some of 
its African depots, and of up to 25% of its ships. In 1698, Parliament 
responded to pleas from the West Indian planters for an increase in the 
supply of slaves by formally allowing private traders (or ‘interlopers’) once 
again to compete with the Company, on payment of a 10% duty, and this 
having been allowed, these very quickly became dominant (Table 8.7). In 
1712, they were additionally encouraged by the abolition of this duty; and in 
the next year, the Company effectively closed down its operations. The 
broad patterns and scales of slave trading thereafter have been given in 
Chapter 6 (p. 271). 

In social terms, the attitudes of planters to their slaves changed consider- 
ably over the years. For a while, both male and female slaves were sought in 
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Table 8.7 Number of slaves delivered to selected territories, 1698 to 1707 | 


Barbados Jamaica Leewards Total % of total | 
By the RAC 14,988 6,854 2,777 24,619 23.9 
By interlopers 34,157 37,522 6,728 78,407 76.1 

49,145 44,376 9,505 103,026 


Source: Davies (1957) 


roughly equal numbers, certainly in Barbados and Jamaica (Ligon, 1657; 
Blome, 1672), and slave family relationships, and the rearing of children, 
both were fostered. Then, as the work load placed upon them became 
greater, with more and more land being developed for sugar estates, these 
preferences were modified. A harsher labour regime for field hands was 
introduced, and at the same time dietary standards were often impaired, 
both leading to augmented slave death rates (p. 312). The evidence for this 
is unequivocal, and most of it dates from the commencement of the 
eighteenth century until c 1775. For instance, Bennett (1958) has suggested 
that, between 1712 and 1748, 5% of the 238 slaves required to work the 
Codrington estates in Barbados needed to be replaced every year. During 
the 1730s in Nevis, the annual depletion rate of slaves was 1 in 15, or 1in7in 
years of drought, when food was exceptionally scarce (Sheridan, 1972). In 
St Domingue, only 1 in 3 slaves survived their first three years on estates 
(Williams, 1970). Over the first three-quarters of the eighteenth century in 
Jamaica, for every additional slave sought, three had to be imported, so as 
to take account of their huge mortality (Edwards, 1793). And in Barbados 
again, between 1764 and 1771, the comparable ratio was 1 in 7, the numbers 
of net imports in that period being 35,397, while the slave population rose 
only from 70,706 to 75,998, an increase of 5,292. In the latter two of these 
years, slave arrivals (5,825 and 2,728 respectively) were simply insufficient 
to replace those who had died (6,171 and 4,231 respectively). In these 
circumstances, the actual stated causes of death might be several, and could 
include scurvy, ulcers, worms and general chills in addition to those 
diseases which afflicted the white population as well (p. 357); but for all 
slaves, overwork and malnutrition were effective contributory factors too. 

A concomitant of this situation was that, by the middle years of the 
eighteenth century, planters had begun to take the view that female slave 
confinement was little more than a nuisance, which interfered with work 
routines, cut down on work efficiency, and thereby added to their expenses. 
Instead of encouraging slave family life, and slave birth rates, they now 
sought to concentrate explicitly on finding enough money, often through 
loans, to purchase more and more slaves from outside, by preference male 
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and within the age group of between 15 and 30 years (Higman, 1976). One 
of the more rapid consequences of this posture was the evolution of a 
pronounced sexual imbalance among the slaves of many estates; and as the 
number of slave males grew in proportion to the number of females, birth 
rates commenced to fall, and the slave population as a whole became even 
less capable of maintaining itself than it had been formerly (Hume, 1752). 
On some estates in Jamaica, the scale of the imbalance eventually reached 
5:1, though over the island as a whole, and taking into account non-estate 
slaves, it was less pronounced, at 1.3:1 (Long, 1774; Wedderburn, 1790). 
The potential rates of slave births were reduced even further by the growing 
practice of abortion, which came to be prevalent among many of the 
younger female slaves, especially those who were creole!® (Patterson, 
1967). And, in the event that conception did run its full course, infant 
mortality rates among slaves remained stubbornly high, at least one quarter 
dying within the first two weeks of life in Jamaica, and one third within the 
first four weeks in Grenada (Goveia, 1965; Dirks, 1978). 

It was not long, as the costs of slave imports grew (p. 277), before the 
planters’ mid-century antipathy to the idea of a locally raised, creole slave 
population was proved to have been misplaced. Then, from the early years 
of the 1770s onwards, in a widespread reversal of former opinion, they 
determined to ameliorate slave living conditions, often by means of building 
new quarters for them, and by better caring for their health through the 
provision of facilities such as estate ‘hospitals’ (McNeill, 1788), which were 
utilised both for the treatment of illness and for confinement. Abortion 
came to be officially discouraged, though it remained a common practice for 
many. But gradually, as a result of these measures, the creole element in the 
slave population increased. By the end of the 1780s, it had reached 65% in 
St Kitts, though it was not to attain the same proportion in Jamaica until 
some three decades later (Goveia, 1965). At individual estate level, c 66% 
of slaves on the Worthy Park property in the latter island were creole by 
1817, and 88% in 1831 (Craton & Walvin, 1970). After the slave trade had 
ended in the British islands, the numbers of women in the slave population 
also rose quite quickly, both by natural means, and more indirectly through 
the relatively large number of manumissions granted to their male counter- 
parts during the last few years before emancipation. On many estates, birth 
rates and life expectancies among slaves were augmented too after 1800; 
thus, at Worthy Park, from 1811 to 1837, the former were boosted to c 4% 
while death rates had declined to the same figure, and mean life expectan- 
cies for the African-born slaves had soared to 60.7 years. In 1821, one slave 
on this plantation had even attained the age of 92. All this meant that a 
much better structured and more numerous black slave population than 
ever before was emerging on the better-managed holdings. 

But these latter trends were not in evidence on every property, nor were 
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they found in every territory. Even in Jamaica, as a whole, there was a 
decrease in the slave population of c 0.5% from 1817 to 1832 (Fogel & 
Engerman, 1979). Most other British colonies presented a similar pattern, 
in contrast to what was happening in the United States, where a substantial 
rise in the number of creole slaves was manifesting itself (Engerman, 1976). 
However, there was the occasional British West Indian exception, on an 
island-wide scale. For most of the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies, Barbuda was characterised by very high natural rates of increase in 
its small slave population, a situation which gave rise to prolonged rumours, 
which have recently been discounted in a detailed study by Lowenthal & 
Clarke (1977), that it was being used as a slave breeding ground by the 
Codrington family, to whom it had been leased, from 1710.'7 Slave 
population vigour was high too in Dutch Curacao, and also to some extent 
in St Martin and Bonaire: within the former colony, mean rates of birth 
were 4.8%, and of death 2.3% over the whole period in which slavery was 
practised there, and the average life expectancy of slaves was 40 years 
(Lamur, 1981). The same was not the case in Cuba, where, prior to 1833, 
the tendency was always for slave populations to diminish in numbers, 
replacements being regularly brought from Africa. 

Such contrasts seem most readily to be explained by reference to the 
extent to which the treatment of slaves was humane or otherwise. In those 
territories, or on those estates, which were most heavily committed to the 
production of sugar for world markets, field slaves often were expected to 
labour on an inadequate diet (p. 209) for 15 hours each day, or for 18 hours 
at crop harvest. Under such a routine, the precise level of diet assumes a key 
role in the adequate preservation of good health and fertility. As regards the 
latter, deficiencies of protein intake in particular frequently have the effect 
of lowering the age of menopause, and of inducing an irregular and/or only 
occasional ovulatory cycle among women, as well as increasing the chances 
of a miscarriage or a stillbirth; while for males, a loss of sperm mobility or 
even of sperm production can result from a poor diet overall (Frisch, 1978, 
Klein & Engerman, 1978). Such a chain of reaction may well have been 
present in all but the very best-directed sugar estates even in the last years of 
slavery, and it was probably almost inevitable on those properties owned by 
absentees, where the degree of cruelty and excessive work to which slaves 
were exposed was higher than elsewhere. Conversely, it is perhaps no 
accident that most of the Barbudan slaves were relatively free from direct 
supervision by the island’s few whites; and that the commitment to intensive 
sugar production in the Dutch colonies of the period was minimal, and 
indeed was virtually non-existent in Curacao, most slaves there simply 
being required to undertake the much less demanding work of cattle- 
rearing, and the raising of corn and sorghum crops. 

Everywhere in the West Indies, and especially in the later years, slavery 
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came to be a multifaceted social phenomenon. In Jamaica, for instance, 
only c 50% of slaves were actually engaged in estate work by 1832 (Higman, 
1976). But it may be that this was an unusually low figure for the region as a 
whole: it was certainly higher in Cuba (p. 324), and probably so in Antigua 
and Barbados as well. Most commonly, non-estate slaves lived in towns, 
and were employed on docksides, as hawkers, or as prostitutes (Lewis, 
1834); some, too, who were owned by merchants, were sent out as ‘jobbing 
hands’ to estate owners who were short-staffed. Death rates among the 
latter were exceptionally high, for frequently they were forced to reside in 
the open air, without a roof over their heads at night, and without medical 
care (Stewart, 1808). Estate slaves customarily concentrated themselves in 
a cluster of huts in their leisure hours, which were normally placed close to 
the factory buildings: and their provision grounds were placed at one or 
more points on the plantation. Field hands were accorded a much lower 
social status than those who worked in the ‘Great House’. But especially 
from the middle years of the eighteenth century, all of them participated in 
the development of a black creole culture which, in Green’s (1976) view, 
was neither wholly African nor European, but something in between. It is 
true however that in some territories, African tribal custom was avidly kept 
| up, and this may be demonstrated in the perseverance of obeah and 
| myalism!® in Jamaica and Haiti in particular; but elsewhere, more attention 
was paid to European ideas, though these did not include religious 
participation, at least until the turn of the nineteenth century, since the 
generally inefficient and corrupt clergy of the established eighteenth- 
century churches had little interest in proselytising their ideas to the slaves. 
But after 1800, creolism came more and more to include selected concepts 
of non-conformist European and North American religious movements, 
notably those of the Baptists in Jamaica, and of the Moravians and the 
Methodists in other British islands (Curtin, 1955; Goveia, 1965; Patterson, 
1967); and these groups were to play an important role in helping the 
remaining slaves to adjust to their change in status which was to come, in the 
| post-emancipation period (p. 508) 


Slave rebellions Resistance by slaves to their servile state was a feature of 
the whole of this period of West Indian settlement, and this was especially 
the case for ‘salt-water’ slaves, i.e., those who had been brought from 
Africa, and who had formerly been free men. Slaves could react against 
their masters by taking one of several courses of action. They could refuse 
to work, or to work properly and efficiently, often on the pretext of being ill. 
They could commit suicide, and over the years many did so, most commonly 
_ through hanging themselves, or by means of eating dirt, and often in the 
belief that they might in death return to their native Africa (Patterson, 
1967). They could set fire to cane fields, an act which was severely punished, 
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by lash, and by branding on the forehead, if the perpetrators were caught 
(Hall, 1764). They could run away, especially if there was good cover in 
the form of wild woodland nearby, in which they could lead an African- 
style subsistence life. Thus, as early as 1639, some 60 slaves had 
absconded from plantations in the French sector of St Kitts, to resort to 
the forested slopes of Mount Misery (Williamson, 1926); and nine years 
later it was reported of Barbados that there were ‘many hundred of rebell 
negro slaves in the woods’, as the sugar plantations there were being set 
up (Harlow, 1926). In Antigua, runaway slaves were a strong feature of 
life, from the 1660s, for as long as the interior woodlands were left 
standing (Gaspar, 1979); and they were common in Jamaica from the 
same time. On occasions, runaway slaves might be successful in their 
attempts to leave the island of their bondage entirely, if they could find a 
canoe. Further to this, many from Antigua, Guadeloupe and Martinique 
went to Dominica, and from Barbados they sought to go to St Lucia and 
St Vincent, to join up with the Caribs in every case: and some 600 
escapees were present in these three islands in 1676 (Cal.Col. 1675-6, 
499). And in 1699, some 20 slaves from Jamaica went to Cuba to look for 
a refuge there (CO 138/9). 

But as time went on, most slaves came to absent themselves from 
plantations for only short periods, in a form of resistance which was 
termed ‘petit marronage’, and for which the most common form of 
punishment was flogging. For planters, a much more serious event was the 
departure of plantation slaves whose aim was to organise a fully fledged 
rebellion; and for this, participants, if caught, were either put to death, or 
deported on capture. The first known slave revolt in the sugar islands of 
the West Indies, small though it was, took place in Barbados in 1649,19 
and ever after, as the slave—-white ratios grew more disparate (Tables 7.5 
to 7.9), the question of how best to prevent such rebellions continuously 
exercised planters’ minds. But in point of fact, and despite the occurrence 
of minor slave disturbances in almost every island from time to time (see 
Sheridan, 1974), and especially prior to 1740, it was only in Jamaica, 
where slave-white ratios and the proportion of African-born to creole 
slaves both were unusually high, and where there was ample wooded space 
as a refuge for slave recalcitrants, that any large-scale rebellions, involving 
in excess of 1,000 slaves were recorded, first during the 1730s and then in 
the 1760s (p. 292), at least until the uprising in St Domingue in 1791. One 
interesting social and ethnic point in respect of these reactive events is that 
representatives from particular tribal groups were often influential in their 
organisation: thus the Coromantines (who were normally regarded as 
being good workers, p. 365), and the Akan in Jamaica, the latter having a 
fierce and ruthless warrior reputation in their homeland in Africa 
(Williams, 1938; Schuler, 1970; Caspar, 1978). 
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Freedmen 


As in most recent Caribbean literature, I have used this term to designate 
any person of mixed, or solely black ancestry, whether free-born or not, 
who in the course of their lifetime could legally attain a status of being 
placed into a non-slave category. This incorporated both sexual groups, and 
indeed women frequently were the primary components, though the 
balance between the sexes evened out considerably as emancipation 
approached (Handler, 1964). Perhaps originally it could have been 
regarded as being synonymous with the term mulatto, though the use of this 
latter is unsatisfactory in a Caribbean regional context, since it came to 
mean many different things to different people in separate islands. Thus in 
Jamaica, it always was a composite, and customarily subcategorised further, 
in what Cohen & Greene (1972) have described as a ‘complex, multi-tiered 
color coding system’, in which words such as ‘quadroon’, ‘mustee’, ‘musti- 
fino’, “quintroon’ and ‘octoroon’ were apportioned to visible, phenotypic 
variations in the black-white mix.”° In St Domingue, 13 types of mulatto 
also were distinguished by colour, ranging from ‘free black’ to ‘mesallié’ 
white. In Barbados on the other hand, mulattoes were simply considered as 
being a mixed assemblage of people who were neither pure black nor pure 
white; and the same was true in French territories other than St Domingue, 
where they were accorded the name ‘gens de couleur’. 

Towards the end of this period, freedmen themselves came to differen- 
tiate between the more racially mixed, and the purer black elements in their 
social group, in the use of the descriptive terminology ‘free-coloured’ and 
‘free-black’; and there is little doubt that the latter gained in numerical 
importance as time went on. For instance, Handler & Sio (1972) have 
estimated that freed blacks comprised 46.7% of the freedmen population in 
Barbados during the early years of the nineteenth century, though it should 
be added that in Jamaica the equivalent figure was only 11% (Eisner, 1961). 
Values elsewhere may have been generally of the order of 15% to 20%. 

Normally, freedmen could acquire their status by one of only two routes: 
they could be born of a freedwoman, or they were slaves freed by their 
masters. Manumission might be gained through concubinage, through the 
rendering of specific services, in old age (the planter then did not have to 
feed the recipients), or through the granting of a ‘favourite child’ entitle- 
ment in the case of youngsters. For women, the main way to become a 
freedperson always was through concubinage; and the popularity of this on 
both sides is reflected in the relatively high proportion of women in the 
freedmen group, this reaching 66% in Jamaica and Barbados in the 1820s, 
and 56% in Antigua (CO 318/76; Flannigan, 1844; Handler & Sio, 1972). It 
was also very high in St Domingue, especially in the growing urban areas, 
where the ‘wages’ for sexual favours were well above average (Geggus, 
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1982). Manumission for women also could be obtained through marriage, | 
though this was rare to begin with. Labat (1724) had noted that only 2 white 
planters in Guadeloupe were married to black women at the turn of the 
eighteenth century. But by the 1760s, this mechanism was being utilised 
widely as an ‘inexpensive’ form of release from bondage for their black 
female companions by the petits blancs of St Domingue. Indeed, in the 
French colonies generally, any possible prejudices against such marriages | 
had eased to become virtually non-existent by the middle years of the 
eighteenth century, encouraged by the fact that there were still simply not 
enough white women available with whom planters might settle down. 
Since the children of these marriages, as well as any produced by freed 
concubines, automatically became free as well, this meant that a large 
freedman population quickly began to build up in some French territories, 
and this was notably so in the south and west provinces of St Domingue 
where, at the outbreak of revolution, this element was in the ascendancy 
over all others both numerically, and as a major political force (p. 254). In 
the British islands, this was very much less the case, for here inter-racial 
sexual liaisons continued to be officially disapproved of, though of course 
many planters indulged in them; however, where they did so, the tendency 
was for black concubines to remain as slaves, sometimes by choice, rather 
than to gain their freedom. Manumission always was easier to obtain than 
elsewhere for people of both sexes in the Hispanic islands, planters there 
encouraging slaves to buy their freedom as early as possible. 

Even by the 1680s, a small freedman population had built up in the Lesser 
Antilles, with 314 being listed in Martinique, 170 in Guadeloupe, and 326 in 
Barbados (Sloane Mss 2441; Williams, 1970). But most of the augmentation 
to this on a regional scale took place from 1780 to 1830, when planter 
attitudes generally were becoming more liberal and caring in respect of their 
slaves, and more willing than formerly to grant manumission. Evidence for 
this is presented in Table 8.8, from which it is clear that the rate of 
manumission in the latter year however still was low in Jamaica and 
Barbados, as compared to other islands. The values for Cuba and Puerto 
Rico both display a reverse pattern to the normal trend, created by the 
enormous increase in the number of slaves brought in to these two 
territories at this time (p. 324); and those for Cuba are generally depressed 
as well, this being an artefact of the large white population present in that 
island. The very substantial 1830 percentage figures for Trinidad may be 
explained by reference to the great influx there of free coloureds from the 
French islands between 1794 and 1797, in response to the revolutionary 
upheavals therein, and which was made possible by the Spanish Cedula of 
1783, which had encouraged Roman Catholics of any ally nation to apply for 
free land grants in this territory, which were to be 32 acres (12.9 ha) in size 
for whites, and half that extent for freedmen. In the event, the latter took up 
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Table 8.8 Percentages of freedmen in selected West Indian territories, 
c 1780 and c 1830, compared to total populations 


Colony c 1780 ~—sc: 1830 Colony c 1780 c 1830 
Barbados 1.06 5.14 Trinidad NA 41.25 
Jamaica 2.08 9.72 St Lucia 8.83 20.81 
St Kitts NA NA Martinique 3.74 12.79 
Nevis NA NA Guadeloupe 2.85* 15.09 
Montserrat NA 13.09 St Domingue 2.44 

Antigua NA 10.98 4.49** 
Dominica NA 21.17 Cuba 17.97 15.12 
Grenada NA 13.18 Puerto Rico 48.43 46.16*** 
St Vincent 2.21 12.70 

Tobago NA NA 


Notes: * 1790 figures 
** 1779/1791 figures 
*** 1820 figures 
Sources: Tables 7.5 to 7.11, herein 


a good deal of land in the southern part of this island, especially in the 
Naparimas (Fig. 8.7), giving a distinctly Gallic flavour to it (Millette, 1970; 
Brereton, 1981). 

Having acquired their liberty, freedmen then could take one of two basic 
courses of action in respect of their employment. Many chose to stay on the 
land, often in time buying properties and slaves of their own, and planting 
commercial crops. Among these latter were, notably, coffee and pimento in 
Jamaica (Long, 1774), and coffee in Dominica, in which island during the 
1820s freedmen also possessed 22% of the slaves (CO 318/76). Cotton and 
coffee were the commercial crops which freedmen favoured in Trinidad and 
St Domingue, and a few in the latter island chose to manage sugar estates as 
well. The actual purchase of sugar estates was not however an option which 
they allowed among themselves at this time, no doubt because too many 
memories of their canefield bondage would then be to hand (Ott, 1971; 
Brereton, 1981). But most freedmen moved out of rural areas to settle in 
the adjacent towns, where they developed small craft businesses or took up 
hawkering; and in so doing they contributed in no small measure to the 
surging growth of these urban agglomerations. This was certainly true of 
Bridgetown, Barbados; Charlestown and Basseterre, on Nevis and St Kitts 
respectively; Kingston, Jamaica; and Port au Prince and Cap Francois in 
St Domingue. 

Everywhere, freedmen came to form an important social ‘buffer’ group 
between slaves and whites, though as a whole their position in society 
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Fig. 8.7 Major districts of freedmen settlement in Trinidad during the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century. Legend. 1. Diego Martin valley; 2. Maraval; 3. Carenage; 4. 
St Ann; 5. Maracas valley; 6. Arouca; 7. Couva valley; 8. Savonette valley; 9. South 


Naparima. 
Data from Campbell (1980) 


remained to a large extent indeterminate. In many of the British colonies, 
their status often was derided by the more secure slaves, such as the 
headmen on estates (Braithwaite, 1971). In Cuba, Puerto Rico, Martinique 
and Guadeloupe, they only rarely attained a higher cultural preeminence 
than that of the artisan. Only in St Domingue were they able to break 
through into a major social emergence, and some here were to become very 
wealthy and politically influential, stimulated by the provisions placed in the 
Code Noir of 1685, which had granted to them equal rights with whites. 
However, their increasing sway also gained for them the opprobrium of the 
latter in this island in time, with the result that racially biased legislation 
subsequently was enacted in 1766, which was designed to prevent them 
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from holding office in courts, or in the militia, or from taking up certain 
professions. They were forbidden to wear sidearms too, or to vote; and 
from 1779 they were made subject to a curfew as well. It was their reaction 
to these restrictions on their hard-earned freedom which was to play a major 
role in the determination of the outcome of the 1791 revolution, which was 
to follow. 


Regional migration patterns 


Other than the occasional slave escape, migration internally within the 
West Indies in these years was the prerogative in the main of white people, 
largely being induced as a result of the consequences of warfare, or through 
some form of financial distress. A reasonably large-scale circulation of 
white men in the Caribbean region was a feature of island settlement until 
the 1720s or thereabouts, after which the main migration routes were 
outwards, back to the home countries or, after 1776, to an independent 
North America. However, some intra-regional movement of peoples too 
was maintained until the close of this period. 

Much of the migration which was created by warfare took place early, and 
in the northern Leewards, which had by far the most volatile initial 
settlement history. Although some outward migration from the subregion 
had been effected prior to 1665 (p. 226), it was the entry of the French into 
the Second Dutch War in 1666 that gave rise to the first serious dislocation 
of population within it. Then, some 5,000 to 8,000 planters and servants fled 
St Kitts during the hostilities, most resorting to the immediately adjacent 
island of Nevis, but others moving to Jamaica, Montserrat and Antigua, and 
a few also to Virginia and New England (Cal. Col. 1661-8, 587). Several 
hundred as well went to Anguilla, under the direction of Captain Abraham 
Nowell, their leader and the designated Governor of this tiny territory. 
Even at this stage, it is likely that the already existing planter groups of 
Nevis, Montserrat and Antigua found it difficult to support the displaced 
persons who were arriving there; and the situation in the former island was 
compounded very shortly afterwards when the latter two themselves 
capitulated to the French, creating many more refugees in the process. 
Further dislocations followed, and between the early 1670s and 1708 in 
particular, there was a major emigration of small planters and servants away 
from Montserrat and St Kitts, instigated predominantly by the devastation 
to their property which had arisen from the frequent military activity. 

At the same time too, many of the smaller planters in Barbados were 
beginning to find it difficult to make ends meet, as economic and environ- 
mental conditions became ever less favourable (p. 285): and they too 
resorted to migration. They were joined by batches of white servants who 
had completed their indenture, and for whom Barbados provided no clear 
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future. The outward movement followed the precedents set in the years | 
prior to 1665 (p. 216). In 1666, 1,300 Barbadians left the island, and were 
lost in an abortive attempt to colonise St Lucia; and another 1,500 were 
killed in the same year when a fleet was sent from Bridgetown towards 
St Kitts, in a drive to recapture that island from the French, and foundered 
in a hurricane before it could engage the enemy (Egerton Mss 2395, 633; 
Sloane Mss 3662, 55). After the close of the Second Dutch War, emigration | 
from Barbados gained additional momentum. From 1667 to 1672, between 
4,000 and 5,000 white people departed, 2,000 of these going to Jamaica, 
1,000 to New York and New England, 300 to Carolina (mainly after 1671), 
and a few hundred others to a selection of French, Dutch and other English 
islands in the Lesser Antilles (Chandler, 1946). In 1672, another 500 were 
encouraged to join the Duke of Courland in Tobago, by agreement with 
the Dutch, whose colony it then was; but after 1683 these were driven off by 
the resident Caribs, the English settlers then moving to New England 
(Poyntz, 1695). The peak year of this phase of emigration was 1670, when 
Sir Peter Colleton noted that ‘2000 people have gone off Barbados this year, 
and more are still going’ (Cal. Col. 1669-74, 141). 

A further small wave of emigrants from this island, most of whom were 
small-scale planters with very few servants participating, occurred between 
1678 and 1682, and of these c 500 settled in Jamaica and the Carolinas, most 
of the remainder transferring to New York, New England and Virginia 
(Chandler, 1946). Scme also returned to England. The emigrant list from 
Barbados for 1679, which was preserved in detail, has recently been 
reanalysed by Bridenbaugh & Bridenbaugh (1972), who point out that in 
this one year alone 593 people left the island, 233 for North America, 154 
for elsewhere in the West Indies, 205 for England, and 1 for Holland. Only 
A1 of these were servants, and the total included 11 married couples and 59 
single women. Of those who chose to go to other localities in the West 
Indies, over one-third (65) went to Antigua, where settlement was being 
especially encouraged at that time (p. 290), 14 preferred Nevis, 1 Montser- 
rat, 15 St Kitts, 35 Jamaica, 3 Tortuga, 12 the Bahamas, 4 Bermuda, and 5 
Surinam. Along with these poorer migrants went occasionally the younger 
sons of the wealthier Barbadian estate owners, who were seeking land and 
advancement of their own, and in this category may be placed Richard Guy, 
Thomas Sutton and William Drax, all of whom arrived in Jamaica in this 
capacity during the 1660s and 1670s (p. 341). 

From time to time during the seventeenth century, concern was 
expressed in official circles in Barbados about the number of white people 
who were choosing to leave it, the more so as the black population rose 
substantially. Accordingly, an Act of the Barbados Assembly designed to 
prevent the ‘spiriting away’ of white servants and freemen received 
approval in 1670, one of the prime years of emigration (Hall, 1741). But 
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white emigration still was maintained in the remainder of this and the next 
century, most commonly to Jamaica and North America, as estate amalga- 
mation proceeded further, or in times of severe economic difficulties, as in 
the 1730s (Cal. Col. 1735-6, 29, 118). Even during the more prosperous 
years of 1740 to 1748, some 2,500 Barbadians left the island with their 
families (Sheridan, 1974). Thereafter, the white population stabilised 
(Table 7.5), although a few planters moved to the Ceded Islands after 1763; 
and indeed from 1768 to 1773 it was boosted by the immigration of 
smallholders, who were allowed to settle on rent-free, or low-rent plots, on 
marginal land owned by the sugar proprietors, in an attempt to assuage the 
real fears of the latter that the white—black ratio was far too low for the good 
of the island’s security. 

Apart from the general problem of absenteeism (p. 352), most of the 
other significant British sugar-producing islands, and notably Antigua and 
Jamaica, were net recipients of white migrants until the 1730s, when some 
small-scale planters moved away to North America. But following the 
opening up for development of the Ceded Islands at the end of the Seven 
Years’ War, a substantial emigration of similar planters from Jamaica, the 
northern Leewards, and Barbados was stimulated to the virgin land there; 
and a similar surge to Trinidad occurred in the early nineteenth century 
(p. 347). Other significant intra- and inter-regional migration involved that 
of French planters and many of their slaves, from St Domingue in the years 
of revolution from 1791, to a selection of territories, among which were 
Cuba, Jamaica, Trinidad, St Martin and St Thomas (Hall, 1980); and that 
from Martinique and Guadeloupe to the northern Leewards, Dominica, 
St Vincent and Trinidad (Ragatz, 1963). Infrequent interchanges of plant- 
ers between Jamaica and the free United States also eventuated after the 
War of Independence, including a major transfer of 3,800 whites and 
c 4,000 slaves from Savannah, Georgia, and Charlestown in 1783, mainly to 
Kingston; and some others went from the same cities to Dominica in the 
next year. From this time too, former slaves augmented the flow of 
migrants. Thus some 900 of these, who had fought with the British against 
their old American masters in the War of 1812, went afterwards to settle 
seven villages in the Savannah Grande district of Trinidad (Wood, 1968); 
and as emancipation approached, and particularly between 1817 and 1824, 
considerable numbers of freedmen exchanged their homes in the northern 
Leewards for the high-wage sugar estates of the Guianas and Trinidad, by 
arrangement with planters in all three sets of territories, and in purchase of 
their manumission. 
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The growth of towns 


For a while during the late seventeenth century, the growth of towns in the 
West Indies was very strictly limited, in line with the still-small regional 
population of those years. In 1680, for example, the two largest urban areas 
were Port Royal in Jamaica, and Bridgetown in Barbados, whose inhabit- 
ants numbered respectively 2,931 and 2,927. In a comparison of the two, 
Dunn (1972) has noted that the slave component in the latter was much 
greater than in the former (1,439 to 845), no doubt reflecting the more 
complete sugar-oriented society of Bridgetown and its surroundings at that 
time, as opposed to the strong buccaneering and non-planter interests of 
Port Royal. There were also more households in the latter (507 cf. 405). 
Then, after the destruction of the Jamaican town in the 1692 earthquake, 
for a long time thereafter and certainly into the first three decades of the 
eighteenth century, diminutive though it was, Bridgetown remained the 
most important town in the island Caribbean, for the main Hispanic urban 
settlements were little more than tiny military enclaves, those of the French 
were insignificant until later (St Pierre, for instance, had only a few more 
than 300 residents at the turn of the century: Froger, 1698), and a mere 
handful of merchants ran the Dutch towns. 

But slowly, following the 1740s, and as more slaves along with the 
growing freedman population began to drift into them, urban life came to 
assume a greater hold on Caribbean affairs, and some urban areas com- 
menced to expand greatly in size. One important social attraction of them 
for the freedman class was that the precisely defined stratification which 
existed in most rural areas at this time came to be much more muted within 
the towns; and a growing plurality of overlapping cultures began to evolve, 
in which planters, merchants, slaves, hawkers, freedmen, artisans and the 
military all participated. Indeed, here it was that the complex and emerging 
creole movement could be seen to best effect. At the same time, a 
differentiation in the rank- and scale-order of towns was initiated. By the 
1790s, two first-order cities could be distinguished, Cap Frangois in 
St Domingue, and Kingston in Jamaica, which had populations of 50,000 
and 25,000 respectively (Ott, 1973; Clarke, 1975). In the former, slaves 
comprised 75% of the total, 12% more than in the latter, there being also a 
freedmen component of 12% in Kingston, with 25% whites. At the time of 
the severe fire in 1774, 1,665 houses were recorded in Kingston, or four 
times the number registered in Spanish Town, its chief rival in the territory 
(Long, 1774). Of course, while Cap Francois was largely destroyed in the St 
Domingue revolution, Kingston subsequently continued to be enlarged 
until it became the dominant urban area of the region, with the possible 
exception of Habana, whose precise population in later years is difficult to 
determine (Aimes, 1967), though it too almost certainly by 1800 could have 
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been placed in the first-order category. By 1807, 30,000 people were listed 
as being resident in Kingston, with 35,000 in 1828 (Clarke, 1975). 
Second-order towns of the 1790s consisted of Port au Prince in St Domin- 
gue, and Bridgetown in Barbados, both of which contained c 10,000 
residents, of whom about 50% were slaves (Schomburgk, 1848; Geggus, 
1982). The 1790 population of Bridgetown had doubled by the 1820s 
(Coleridge, 1826). Third-order communities, which had some 6,500 to 
7,500 people within them, included Port of Spain, Trinidad (7,151) and San 
Juan, Puerto Rico (6,500) (Blume, 1974; Brereton, 1981). All the other 
settlement agglomerations were of little more than village size in present- 
day terms. Of these, the main port of St Eustatius probably was pre- 
eminent, with 3,000 people in 1791, a large number of whom were slaves 
(Goslinga, 1979). Basseterre, St Kitts, possessed a mere 800 houses in 1789, 
though a few of these were planters’ stone town houses of impressive size 
(Riddell, 1802; Merrill, 1958). Roseau, Dominica, had within its bound- 
aries 500 buildings, and Kingstown, St Vincent 300, both in 1791 (Atwood, 
1791; Shephard, 1791). The remainder were similar, or smaller in scale. 
Moreover, almost all of them were preeminently functional and unattrac- 
tive. Perhaps this was due in large measure to the fact that they were 
extremely vulnerable to fire damage on the one hand, and to the rapid 
deterioration of their timber components in the prevailing hot climates on 
the other. Large sections of many towns were destroyed by fire from time to 
time. Thus, despite the formation of a primitive fire-fighting force in 
Bridgetown prior to 1665 (p. 182), this was allowed to become so ineffective 
that the Barbadian capital was seriously ravaged by fire in 1756, 1758, on 
two occasions in 1766, 1821, 1826 and 1828 (Schomburgk, 1848). In 
St Johns, Antigua, 260 buildings were burnt out in 1769 (Anon, 1769). 
St George in Grenada was virtually razed by fire in 1771 and 1775 (Southey, 
1827), as also was much of Kingston, Jamaica, in 1774 (above) and 1782. 
Indeed, more than for any other reason, the contemporary drabness of 
most of these urban areas reflected the generally held belief that, apart from 
stone-built residencies or public buildings, the structures within them would 
not last for very long. Many quickly became delapidated, and grass was 
allowed to grow in the streets. Ornamentation was rare, although 
Bridgetown boasted a statue of Nelson by the end of the period. Even as 
large a city as Kingston, Jamaica, had little to commend it in the early 
nineteenth century: it was ‘unornamented by trees; its central square was a 
desert of sand; streets were unpaved, narrow, filthy, and one to three feet 
lower in the centre than at the edges, the result of torrents of rainwater 
rushing down its inclined causeways to the harbour’ (Green, 1976). Clearly, 
urban roads were only slightly better than their rural counterparts at this 
time. Port au Prince, with 900 buildings, was noted as possessing the air of a 
‘Tartar camp’ (Wright, 1797). Only Port of Spain, Bridgetown and Cap 
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Fig. 8.8 Town plans for Kingston, Jamaica, and Bridgetown, Barbados, 1702 and 


1722 respectively. 
The former is redrawn from the Christian Lilly map of 1702 (after Clarke, 1975), and 


the latter from the map of H. Moll (1722) 


Francois drew any admiring glances from visitors, and the latter, which was 
centred around 1 km of well-used dockside in 1791, then was rated by one 
perceptive traveller as being among the ‘second class of cities in any part of 
Europe for beauty and regularity’ (Edwards, 1793). With its Parisian 
fashions, public baths and casinos, it was also a rival to Charleston, the most 
highly-regarded city of the American South. Yet even here, half-finished, 
partly paved streets, corner garbage heaps and social disruption spoilt the 
picture. Unlike the Hispanic towns which had preceded them within the 
region (p. 98), only a few of these urban centres had grown to a plan, one 
such being Kingston, which was designed by John Goffe and Christian Lilly 
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early in the eighteenth century, shortly after the demise of Port Royal 
(Young, 1946).71 Most others grew higgledy-piggledy, as did Bridgetown 
(Fig. 8.8). But no matter what the nature of their origins, all retained their 
rather tawdry, frontier appearance until well after the close of this period, 
except of course for those in St Domingue, whose structure and scale were 
devastated by the revolutions there. 


9 


The extension of the West Indian sugar 
estate economy, 1665 to 1833. 

IV Agricultural innovation and 
environmental change 


‘The old methods are the rule, the improvements the exception’. 
J. Phillippo, 1840 


‘The soil is like the bed of a river, owing to the torrents that occasionally pour down 
from the mountains.’ 


Jamaican Government report, 28 Sept 1801 


As European politics evolved from the relatively simple, feudal-colonial 
expansionist aims of the Elizabethan and Stuart ages to the more complex 
and competitive realities of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
and as supporting economic structures changed from a directly expressed 
mercantilism to the much more intricate patterns of freer trade, so also did 
the place of the West Indies in the western world become transformed from 
one in which, at least until the Seven Years’ War (1756-63), it was a central 
growth focus, to one in which it became much more peripheral to other 
interests, as for example those in an independent North America and 
Canada, Africa and India. One physical manifestation of this was that by 
1774, shortly before the outbreak of the American War of Independence, it 
was North America rather than the West Indies which contained most 
(c 90%, or about 3 million) of the white colonists of the British and French 
in the New World, it having experienced a ten-fold increase in respect of 
these population groups since 1700 (Ragatz, 1963); and this differential was 
to be augmented even more in the years to come.' At the same time, the 
profits of West Indian sugar estates which, with slave labour, had been 
claimed by Adam Smith (1776) to be ‘generally much greater than those of 
any other cultivation that is known either in Europe or America’ (at least, 
that is, for prudent planters), became much more difficult to sustain at 
former levels; and indeed the entire social fabric on which the plantation— 
slave system rested commenced to crumble, affected as it was first by a 
growing creolism, which had been fostered in turn by the greater opportuni- 
ties for social interaction among blacks, coloured and whites found in the 
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region’s emergent towns and cities, and then more profoundly by the 
associated revolutionary disturbances at the end of the eighteenth century, 
and by the emancipation movement. 

The agricultural and land-use response within the West Indies to these 
several major socio-political, demographic and economic trends was varied, 
both temporarily and spatially. Although the emergence of a sound 
commercial agricultural system, centred around the production of sugar 
cane, had in the first instance only been brought about by a continual 
process of adjustment to changing economic demand, and by the specific 
application of considerable entrepreneurial and practical skills, notably in 
the initial transfer of the Pernambucan model of cane production into 
Barbados and its modification better to suit that island’s environment, and 
the northwest European cultural inheritance (Chapter 5, p. 176), neverthe- 
less once the raising of cane sugar as a profitable commodity had been 
ensured, the general tendency was ‘for planters to stay with what they had, 
rather than to indulge in further agricultural refinement and experiment- 
ation; and this proclivity was maintained as cane estate enterprises were 
expanded into other British and French islands within the region. As a 
result, the Barbados sugar production model came to be accepted as the 
norm, and its precepts formalised (p. 237) throughout.” Indeed, one may 
argue that, in a very real sense, this model was in danger of becoming a 
fossilised feature of socio-economic life in the Caribbean almost as soon as it 
had been established, involving as it did structures in its field, factory, social 
and labour inputs which were so complex that change of any sort was hard to 
initiate. Above all else, the maintenance of balance and timing in the 
several field and manufacturing activities of cane estates was imperative: as 
Samuel Martin (1773) put it, sugar plantations might be compared to ‘a well 
constructed machine, compounded of various wheels, turning different 
ways, and yet contributing to the great end proposed; but if any one part 
runs too fast or too slow in proportion to the rest, the main purpose is 
defeated’. Only the best of estate owners felt capable of successfully 
tinkering with, or modifying in a more complete manner, the intricacies of 
these counterbalancing constraints. 

Yet even from the earliest days, many English and French settlers were 
well aware too of the likely potential for economic disaster which awaited 
groups who failed to respond to altered environmental or socio-political 
circumstances, particularly within the island situations of the Caribbean. 
They knew, for example, that the inflexible approach towards exploitative 
colonisation taken up by their Hispanic predecessors had fallen short of 
success by a considerable margin. They further recognised that there was 
much that they did not know about the West Indies habitat spectrum, and 
how it might affect the prospects for long-term commercial agricultural 
development. Some were even uncertain as to whether cane was the best 
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crop for the region, the more so as yields were seen to fall away quickly after 
a few years of cultivation, once soil depletion and soil loss had set in 
(p. 221). As production was extended, and as costs rose, the vulnerability of 
cane planters both to market vicissitudes in Europe, and to local money 
lenders, began to manifest itself ever more clearly, first in Barbados during 
the late seventeenth century, and then more widely elsewhere (p. 273). In 
time, the force of logic, operating within a range of deteriorating environ- 
mental and economic circumstances, demanded that processes of innova- 
tion be initiated to ensure the survival of the cane-production system. The 
aim was always to produce greater efficiency and net economic gains for the 
planters, and these customarily were achieved, sometimes strikingly so. 
Such innovations may be classified as being either endemic to the region (in 
other words, conceived and put into effect within the sugar islands them- 
selves), or imported from overseas.? 

By and large, those adopted after 1665 and prior to 1720 were in direct 
response to a deteriorating environment; whereas subsequent to this and 
notably after 1750, these were augmented by others which arose from the 
need to make production units ever more effective in the light of increas- 
ingly severe market competition and higher costs. A consideration of the 
types, extent and timing of such innovations, and of their origins and means 
of dispersal throughout the region, forms part of the subject material of this 
chapter, the remainder being allocated to a review of the environmental 
changes induced by human activity, the scale-order of which tended to grow 
ever more severe as time went on. Since both environmental change and 
agricultural innovation within the West Indies are frequently clearly inter- 
linked in their causes and consequences, they will wherever possible herein 
be discussed together rather than as separate items. 


The ‘idealised’ sugar cane plantation 


As the Barbados model of cane production began to be implanted ever 
more firmly into a wide range of West Indian territories, the major periodic 
reassessments of its overall requirements came to be most frequently 
expressed in terms of the concept of the ‘idealised’ plantation. This concept, 
which incidentally suited admirably the wider philosophies of the Age of 
Reason, attempting as it did to bring order into a most complex set of 
circumstances, proved to be a reasonably stable expression of West Indian 
cane estate plan and design over time; and it is also useful to the modern 
researcher as a skeletal framework within which the many more detailed but 
related patterns and processes of agricultural innovation associated with it 
may be evaluated. 

The notion of the ‘idealised’ plantation perhaps owes its origins to the 
realisation that, everywhere within the West Indies, the successful sugar 
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estate was characterised not only by adequate capitalisation, but also by the 
existence of a suitable counterpoise between the time and labour inputs 
accorded, separately and together, to field operations and factory work. 
Both had to be integrated, often rather elaborately, into an efficient annual 
routine; and perhaps because of this, both quickly became somewhat stereo- 
typed, land preparation, planting, weeding and harvesting, all of which 
took place on a slightly staggered schedule as between the different cane 
pieces on each estate, being followed at the appropriate moment by the 
initiation of the several mill processes (p. 180), subsequent to which the 
entire sequence of activities recommenced. Clearly, a good estate plan and 
design would have the effect of easing the integration of these all-important 
tasks. Other plantation jobs, such as the planting of provisions (where this 
was undertaken), and the completion of essential repairs to buildings and 
equipment, were assigned in contrast on a much more ad hoc basis, often (in 
the latter case) being undertaken only as and when required. Barrett (1965) 
has suggested that rather more of these inputs were directed towards the 
field operations per se, whereas most of the potential disruptions to the 
effective running of the estate might be found in the mill, distinguished as it 
was by the need for continuous supervision, the possibility of sabotage 
where this was lacking, and the relatively common occurrence of mechani- 
cal breakdowns. As always (p. 210), successful sugar estate owners had to 
be skilled manufacturers as well as planters, technicians as well as busi- 
nessmen, and those who were found wanting in any of these capacities 
quickly fell by the wayside. 

Most of the contemporary details of plantation infrastructure are presented 
in a series of eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century treatises and manuals, 
among the most important of which are those of Chelus (1719), Labat (1724), 
Leslie (1740), an anonymous author of 1752 (Anon, 1752), Belgrove (1755), 
Martin (1773: 1st edn. 1750), Baker (1775), Turnbull (1785), Beckford 
(1790), Peterkin (1790), the two French surveys of St Domingue by Dutrone 
la Couture (1790) and Avalle (1796), Orderson (1800), Edwards (1801) and 
Hibbert (1825); and of these, those by Labat, Belgrove, Martin and Avalle 
are especially significant. Two later works, by Paterson (1843) and Wray 
(1848) also provide valuable back-reference comment. 

Some details of the size of estates, the amount of land required to be 
placed under cane, and the extent of the labour force on ‘idealised’ estates 
at particular times, have already been presented in Chapter 8 (p. 348). In 
respect of the more specifically practical plantation matters, it is true to say 
that the earliest commentators often were rather vague. Thus, despite his 
several pertinent views on estate improvement in Barbados (p. 192), 
Richard Ligon (1657) was never too precise about the broad spread of field 
operations, no doubt because his residence in that island coincided with the 
first phase of emergence of cane cultivation there, in which a good deal of 
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experimentation still was under way. He did however advocate a regular 
layout of uniformly sized, 10-12 acre (4.0-4.8 ha) cane pieces for ease of 
adherence to prescribed work routines, and for better monitoring both 
labour force performance and cane yields; and he apparently was the 
originator of this idea. Biet (1664) was even more unclear as to the nature of 
normal field practice, providing very little information at all. On the other 
hand, Chelus (1719) had more to say, like Ligon espousing the view that 
cane pieces should be of equal size, and for similar reasons. 

In the event, the first person to produce a thoroughly reasoned case for a 
carefully planned, ‘idealised’ estate design was Labat (1724), this being 
based on his 12-year experience as an estate manager in Martinique, mainly 
at the end of the seventeenth century. It was he who suggested that, by 
preference, a plantation should be bounded at one edge by a large river, or 
shoreline, for ease of transporting the processed sugar from the estate mill, 
by small coastwise craft, to the nearest port of collection, for shipment 
overseas. Indeed, in point of fact most early estates on the French islands 
were set in such locations, excepting those in St Kitts, in which defensive 
considerations ensured that they were placed a short distance inland 
(p. 154). Moving away from the waterfront, Labat considered that a 50 m 
strip of standing timber should be left so as to reduce the potential 
desiccating effect of any on-shore winds on the cane, with a further zone of 
‘savanna’ (open grassland) in between this and the first cultivated plots, to 
act as an additional climatic buffer (Fig. 9.1). Immediately inland from the 
savanna, and sited on a small hill if at all possible, the plantation house was 
to be built, surrounded by a garden, with storehouses and offices placed 
around the edge of this. So as not to incommode the owner, the estate 
factory was to be constructed some distance beyond these. One or two 
streets of slave accommodation were to be laid out downwind of the estate 
house, and the animal enclosures also put in this vicinity so that the slaves 
could look after them. The entire complex of estate buildings and gardens 
was to be c 300 m square in extent. Stretching out from it, again inland, 
were to be two major cane fields, one on either side of the estate; each was 
to be 300 m X 350 m in size. Back still further from these, and located 
inland from the mill, was another, larger field, 1,000 m x 400 m in extent. 
Accordingly, the first two cane fields covered 21 ha in toto; and the third 
40 ha: 61 ha were to be set in cane. Such a design meant that the mill was 
placed at the approximate centre of cane-growing and harvesting 
operations, so providing an immense practical advantage for the organisa- 
tion of work routines. Following the by-then accepted West Indian pattern, 
each of the three major cane fields was subdivided into smaller cane pieces, 
which in this instance were 100 m square in size (1 ha), and between which 
were roadways 6 m in width. 

Beyond the cane fields, Labat envisaged that a series of slave gardens also 
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Fig. 9.1 Labat’s (1724) idealised sugar plantation (after Lasserre, 1961) 


might be constructed, so as to satisfy the requirements of the Code Noir of 
1685 (p. 374); and beyond these in turn, the property was to be left as far as 
possible in virgin forest, which would provide a ready source for its future 
timber requirements. As an alternative to this ‘laissez faire’ approach to 
standing timber, some of the forest edge might be replaced by planted 
cacao.* Such an ‘idealised’ plantation would require 120 slaves to work it, 
supported by a further 100 ‘horned beasts’, among which would be 38 
draught cattle, 12 horses (or double this if the mill was worked by horses 
alone), and small herds of sheep and goats. 
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Fig. 9.2 Actual sugar plantation layout (Galbaud du Fort, Leogane, St Domingue) 
in the mid-eighteenth century. 

Legend. 1. Estate house and related buildings; 2. Sugar mill; 3. Manager’s residence; 
4. Slave quarters; 5. Coach house and blacksmith’s shop; Or, Orchard; G, Garden. 
Redrawn from West & Augelli (1966), following the description of Debien (1941) 


Considerations of land quality and relief meant of course that such a 
plantation design never was replicated as completely as it might have been, 
even in French territories. Thus, on the relatively flat and favourable land of 
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the Plain of Leogane, in St Domingue, in the mid-eighteenth century, the 
large cane fields of many estates (e.g. Fig. 9.2) were spatially much more 
widely scattered than Labat would have liked: and furthermore, the slave 
provision grounds were often placed well away from cane land, within the 
primary or secondary forest of surrounding hills (Debien, 1962). Accord- 
ingly, the difficulties and expense of transporting cane from field to mill 
both were enhanced; and the time available for cultivation of slave gardens 
inevitably was much reduced. Indeed, wherever hill land intruded into cane 
terrain, the preferred pattern of estate layouts began to break down. This 
was especially the case in Jamaica, where often it was difficult to find as 
much as 300 acres (120 ha) which held uniform conditions of soil, terrain 
and drainage (Pitman, 1931). 

Yet even so, it is surprising how often the same basic pattern of estate 
design was to be seen in West Indies islands, both British and French, until 
the end of this period.° As a case in point, towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, the idealised estate plan put forward by Avalle (1796) in St 
Domingue continued to favour a simple rectangular arrangement of fields 
on estates, in which the extent of each field was close to uniform (Fig. 9.3). 
Within this structure, cane pieces were 10 to 12 acres (4.0 to 4.8 ha) in size, 
larger than those customarily found in French territories, but close to 
identical to those originally proposed by Ligon (p. 386). No waste space was 
envisaged on the cultivated land, so that in addition to cane pieces, gardens 
of vegetables, bananas, manioc and sweet potatoes were specified separ- 
ately. Guinea grass pastures (p. 428) were provided for the oxen; and slave 
gardens incorporated as a matter of course. The aim still was for a 
self-sufficient plantation, following French tradition and that of the early 
Barbadians (p. 178); and Avalle considered that his estate would provide 
not only adequate food, but also full employment throughout the year for 
200 slaves or more. One further point which he stressed was that the 
permanent ditches, fences, hedgerows and roads of the estate should always 
be well maintained in order to ensure its efficient operation; and he 
recommended that c 4% of the total running costs of the estate be assigned 
towards this, and for the upkeep of the public road which led to it. Others 
(e.g. Martin, 1773) put forward the view that an 8 m strip of land should be 
left clear around the estate boundary, as a means of preventing the spread 
of cane fires from adjacent properties. Occasionally, however, food crops 
were planted in these breaks when the cane was still growing, a practice 
which would appear to have defeated their original purpose. In time, too, 
food, fuel and shade trees came to be set around the edge of many estates, 
so emphasising boundary lines even more clearly than otherwise would 
have been the case. 
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Fig. 9.3 Avalle’s (1796) idealised sugar plantation. 
Redrawn from Deerr (1950) 
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Innovation diffusion 


Traditionally, and especially among economic historians, the view has been 
that there were relatively few innovations on West Indian sugar estates from 
the 1640s through to emancipation. Expressed more pointedly, planter life 
is said to have discouraged inventiveness (Pares, 1960). Yet these ideas are 
not entirely supported by the available evidence. The initial transfer of the 
Pernambucan sugar-producing model into Barbados, and its translation 
into a more capital-intensive form, in itself could not have been achieved 
without a good deal of innovation, which ranged from the macro- to the 
micro-scale, in other words (for example) from the evolution of land-grant, 
labour and financial systems which could accommodate it, to a plethora of 
intricate items such as those relating to the need to work out the ‘correct’ 
methods of planting and milling in the new environment, the experiment- 
ation with mill design, and even the short-term use of camels as draught 
animals (Chapter 5S, p. 184). Later, as the Barbados model itself spread into 
other territories, planters continued to innovate: they had to, in order to 
survive and to maintain their profit margins within the constraints of a 
generally negatively changing habitat and an increasingly competitive 
world. If there was any reluctance displayed towards inventiveness among 
the property-owning classes, this was possibly most commonly found among 
those imprudent planters whose debts were so great that they had neither 
the money nor the motive to experiment. It is true that change on 
plantations also was selective to a degree, for a few entrenched customs, 
such as the almost invariable use of the hoe in cultivation, were kept up 
virtually to the end of this period. But by and large such instances were 
uncommon, and usually there were sound economic and socio-political 
reasons for them. In other respects, everywhere an evolution of plantation 
practice set within the confines of the ‘idealised’ estate was maintained 
steadily over time. 

Since, to begin with at least, so few planters had libraries, and so few 
tracts or newspapers were available (p. 358), the most common means of 
dispersal of ideas within the region must have been by word of mouth, or by 
demonstration. Though there is little in the documentary record to verify 
this, that new concepts of agriculture and mill production were being 
actively reviewed early on may be seen by reference to the writings of Ligon 
(1657), Sloane (1707) and Chelus (1719). Also, during the first half of the 
eighteenth century, it is likely that representatives of home-country sugar 
lobbies were disseminating new ideas towards the West Indian colonies 
(Ragatz, 1963). By mid-century, a few ‘schools of plantership’ had been 
established, which held informal residential courses leading to diplomas, or 
extended their views outwards by means of correspondence, as well as by 
word of mouth. Probably the best, and certainly the best known of these 
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was that organised by Samuel Martin in Antigua from the close of the 
1740s, from which many subsequently well-known planters emerged with 
credit (one was Walter Tullideph, p. 339), and with which planters from 
both nearby islands (St Kitts) and those farther away (Jamaica) main- 
tained contacts (Sheridan, 1957). Martin formerly had spent some con- 
siderable time in England, and accordingly was personally familiar with 
the agricultural revolution of the home country (see p. 444). He adapted 
many of the new methods deriving from this to local conditions. The 
soundness of his ideas, more than any other reason, was responsible for 
a total reorganisation of Antiguan cultivation practices during the 
second half of the eighteenth century: and they also received the wide 
approbation of people elsewhere once they had been set down on paper. 
The first edition of his Essay on Plantership was brought out in 1750. 
Originally conceived as a compilation of advisory notes for a young 
planter friend, this work gained substantial acclaim both within the West 
Indies and farther afield. James Grainger (1764) of St Kitts termed it 
‘the only piece of plantership I have seen deserving a perusal’, while in 
England Arthur Young reprinted it in his Annals of Agriculture (1770), 
commenting that he found it especially valuable in the ‘article of raising 
manure’. 

Despite Grainger’s comment, it is clear that many other important 
manuals on planter practice appeared during the later years of the 
eighteenth century. Also, from the 1770s, a string of advisory pamphlets to 
estate owners and island assemblies alike came from home governments, in 
particular encouraging the introduction of new commercial and food crops 
from elsewhere in the world (p. 504). In the early nineteenth century, 
horticultural and agricultural societies sprang up in many islands, as a result 
of locally sponsored efforts to further improve agricultural performance: 
and the main aim of these was to examine the continued flow of agricultural 
ideas then emanating from Europe. Unfortunately, very few of them 
survived for any length of time, for they tended to lack the requisite 
financial support, this no doubt being due to the by-then general indebted- 
ness incurred by planters. Thus in Barbados, a Society for the Improvement 
of Plantership was instigated in 1804, but lasted for a few years only: 25 
years later, an Agricultural Association also was formed, again without 
permanent success. The Tobago Agricultural Society was incorporated in 
1807, but was no longer in existence by 1815. Planter Associations were 
formed in the 1820s in Antigua, Grenada and St Kitts for a year or two in 
each case: and the Jamaican Horticultural Society came into being in 1825, 
to last for 20 years. Although their impermanence is striking, the very 
existence of these speciality groups bears witness to the continued interest 
in innovation among planters at this time, despite the many financial and 
market problems which they faced. 
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Environmental change and agricultural innovation, 1665 to 1720 


It has earlier (p. 384) been suggested that 1720 marks a critical year in the 
historiography of innovation among planter societies in the West Indies. 
Prior to 1665, most changes in agricultural practice had been associated 
closely with the introduction of new commercial crops such as cotton, and 
the sugar cane itself; and it is important to remember too that these were 
brought into lands which still were relatively untouched by man, and rich in 
terms of their renewable resources. Between 1665 and 1720, this situation 
was modified profoundly as the renewable resources of many islands came 
to be increasingly depleted, sometimes greatly so, following in particular 
the wide dispersal of cane agriculture throughout the region. This resource 
diminution was caused primarily by deforestation on a major scale in order 
to make way for, and to support the cane estates; and by the continued 
removal, without replacement, of nutrients from the soil by the cane, 
exacerbated in places by unrestricted soil movement downslope induced by 
poor agricultural practices. Both of these features had already been 
encountered in Barbados before 1665 (p. 222) on cane land, though little 
had been done then to rectify the planting patterns which had given rise to 
them. From 1665 onwards, there came to be a prime need to do so, as 
shortages of timber became ever more prevalent on many islands, and as 
yields began to diminish in line with the deteriorating soil resource. 


Environmental change 


Deforestation. As in Barbados earlier, land preparation on the new sugar 
estates elsewhere in the Caribbean called by preference for the complete 
deforestation of all potentially good cane land, except where timber 
specifically was left as a future property resource. Davies (1666) noted that 
‘if the plantation be but newly establish’d, it is requisite that it should have 
been cleer’d of wood some considerable time before’, to the extent that 
‘there remain not any wood, nor bark, nor leaf, nor so much as the least 
grass’. In the event, however, some differences in the rates and methods of 
clearance may be detected between the Lesser Antilles and Jamaica, the 
major areas of cane plantation expansion at this time. For the former, Labat 
(1724) has indicated that first of all the tall timber was removed by axe, and 
then the undergrowth by cutlass or machete, after which stumps were dug 
out by shovel. Subsequently, the debris was burnt out in the ensuing dry 
season, and the first canes planted in due course in the ashes. Slower and 
less intensive clearance practices were the rule in Jamaica, in which territory 
forest removal on potential cane land was a three-year process. Initially, 
large timber was felled to within 0.5 m of ground level and the debris burnt, 
following which, after the first subsequent rains, the ground between the 
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stumps was hoed and peas were planted. After this first crop had been 
harvested, the stumps were allowed to remain in the ground to rot further, 
and another crop, of maize, tobacco or cassava, produced in the second 
year. Only in the third year were the stumps regarded as capable of being 
extracted, and the land then was totally cleared; and only at that stage was 
the first cane planted (Taylor, 1688).° As in Barbados prior to 1665, 
valuable timber trees from behind the forest edge were felled in advance of 
the general forest clearance in both areas. 

Such a dissimilarity in approach perhaps simply reflects the greater 
difficulty experienced in obtaining slaves in Jamaica at this time, as 
compared to the Lesser Antilles (p. 291), for in itself this would have 
enforced a more gradual means of pre-cultivation land preparation. Cer- 
tainly, in the latter area, progress towards deforestation gained pace as the 
number of estate slaves grew. Customarily, newly arrived slaves from 
Africa were set directly and immediately onto the task of land clearance 
wherever this was required (cf. Barbados, p. 186), for this needed no 
further acquisition of basic skills other than those which they already had. 
No seasoning into the new environment was tolerated. Coupled with a 
frequently deficient food intake, this ensured that, as elsewhere in the West 
Indies, this phase of estate development was characterised by very high 
slave death rates, and nowhere was this more true than in the northern 
Leewards of the 1680s. Here, it has been estimated (Bridenbaugh & 
Bridenbaugh, 1972; Dunn, 1972) that the aggregate death rate of all slaves 
each year amounted to one-quarter of the total, with an even greater 
proportion of deaths among male slaves. Yet at the time nowhere was the 
connection between these enhanced rates of death among slaves and their 
use in forest removal made clear, at least not in the literature: perhaps it was 
sufficiently obvious to property owners for them not to have to mention it. 

On occasions, political events and warfare also accelerated the process of 
forest destruction. Thus in St Kitts, a major part of the native vegetation of 
the English sector of the island was burnt by the French during the Second 
Dutch War of 1666-7 (p. 242). At roughly the same time, French sailors 
burnt the whole island of St Croix, supposedly to make it more suitable for 
human habitation (Richardson, 1983). More generally, by 1672, almost all 
of the lowland forest in St Kitts, Nevis and Montserrat had gone, to be 
replaced by cane or other crops. In that year, Governor Stapleton had 
remarked of the northern Leewards that ‘most of the islands are destitute of 
timber, Antigua only excepted’ (CSPCS 1669-74, 392); but even so it is 
likely that much of the lowland of the latter island already had been 
deforested as well, apart from the volcanic districts, along with the isolated 
northern area and the eastern peninsulas, in which Carib raids were still 
prevalent (p. 289), serving as a deterrent to settlement. For a while, estate 
owners in the northern Leewards sought timber for their needs in the 
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adjacent Virgin Islands once their own supplies had gone; but the situation 
was scarcely better there once the Danes had been allowed to settle (CSPCS 
1681-5, 323). By 1687, too, forest clearances in Nevis had been extended 
upslope so greatly that Sir Hans Sloane could find only a tiny remnant of the 
original vegetation, which was located close to the top of Nevis Peak and 
which despite its small size even then was harbouring a number of runaway 
slaves (Sloane, 1707): and the pattern was replicated on Mount Misery in St 
Kitts. Timber was also restricted on the lowlands of Martinique and 
Guadeloupe by the 1690s, except for the estate woodlots which the French 
had always made a point of preserving wherever possible (p. 297): 
however, there was still plenty of it on the higher terrain of these two islands 
(Labat, 1724). 

All in all, one may conclude that in the northern Leewards and in the 
lower districts of the French islands, the landscape had changed by the end 
of the seventeenth century, as it had in Barbados earlier, from one in which 
there had been too many trees, at least from an estate owner’s point of view, 
to one in which there was a desperate shortage of them; for while the 
absence of trees was beneficial for cane growth, it also meant potential 
shortages of fuel for the mill, and of good timber for estate maintenance. 
On a few estates in lowland Jamaica also, timber was becoming rare even as 
early as 1689 (Sloane, 1707), though in this island the slower rates of land 
clearance and the generally larger land grants ensured that this was nowhere 
a common feature of plantation life at this time. Indeed, many owners there 
even were able to continue to operate until the 1740s a form of shifting 
cultivation on their estates, opening up new areas for planting from virgin 
timber once yields on older plots had declined (Sheridan, 1970). 


Soil deterioration. Once timber had been cleared, cane was planted using 
the methods worked out in Barbados prior to 1665. Both trench digging, 
and the setting of cane in the soil, was accomplished in most territories by 
means of the hand hoe, the only exceptions being in Martinique and 
Guadeloupe, where the plough was used to begin with (Satineau, 1928): 
however, by 1670, this instrument was replaced, as the number of slaves on 
estates became larger, so bringing these two islands into line with planting 
practice elsewhere. Everywhere, other aspects of cane cultivation, weeding 
and harvesting were as previously indicated (p. 195). 

In the main, sugar planters tended to ignore soil differences when they 
were setting up their estates, and there were no doubt good reasons for 
them to do so. One must remember that even in the home countries at this 
time differences in soil properties were only just beginning to be categorised 
and well known: it was not until the last quarter of the seventeenth century 
that men like John Evelyn had described for the first time the details of the 
main soil types in England, and prescribed appropriate treatments for each 
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(Evelyn, 1675). Knowledge of tropical soil environments was even more 
scanty, and indeed for all practical purposes did not exist at all. Accord- 
ingly, most planters simply continued to consider that all West Indian soils 
exposed from beneath species-rich tropical rain-forest or seasonal forest 
would be fertile, and would stay that way, for the whole landscape looked 
rich in resources, particularly when compared with the relative sparseness 
of the plant cover on agricultural land in the home countries; and the 
prevalence of this idea was encouraged by the exceptionally high yields of 
cane which had been obtained from freshly cleared land, aided and abetted 
as these were by the ash inputs derived from forest burning. As an 
expression of this, contemporary comment predominantly reflected 
Whistler’s earlier (1654) carte-blanche description of Barbados that it 
contained ‘a most rich soil allwayes grene [growing] and baring frut’ (Sloane 
Mss 3,926, 8-9). Thus, Barbot’s (1682) declaration that both Antigua and 
Montserrat soils invariably were extremely fertile (Churchill & Churchill, 
1752); and that of the more critical and observant Sloane in respect of 
Jamaica in 1688 that newly cleared land there always was ‘too rich’ (Sloane, 
1707). 

In time, experience was to prove that these were dangerously simplistic 
views of the nature of cane land soils within the region. It has previously 
been emphasised (p. 221) that there were especial snags in the application 
of West Indian environments to cane agriculture, which then were not 
realised. For one thing, the crop was far more demanding of nutrients than 
most landowners knew. For another, soil under rain-forest was much less 
fertile than had been anticipated, since most of the nutrient store of this 
biological complex lay in the vegetation itself, and this of course had been 
largely removed in the land-clearance process: moreover, that little which 
was present in the soil was bonded into structures which made it predomin- 
antly unavailable to the growing canes. In contrast, seasonal rain-forest 
soils were somewhat richer, partly because of the greater amount of litter 
and organic matter accumulation which they experienced in the dry season, 
but also because the nutrients which were eventually released from this 
were more freely available to crops, set as they were in an expanded clay 
fraction. But both types of soil were very vulnerable to nutrient depletion 
and serious erosion. 

Signs of soil exhaustion had been detected early both in St Kitts and 
Barbados under tobacco cultivation (p. 157), and were sufficient for many 
of the small-scale planters engaged in this activity to have had to abandon 
their plots, and resort to the clearance of new ones in a type of shifting 
cultivation routine (CSPCS 1661-8, 529-30). Similar consequences had 
been noted under the more intensive cropping pattern of cotton production 
in Barbados (p. 158). But the scale and intensity of soil deterioration rose 
spectacularly under sugar cultivation, as the planted land was used again 
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and again with no relief, especially in the densely settled and spatially 
confined islands of the Lesser Antilles. This was expressed most clearly in 
the severe decline in yields on sugar estates recorded for both the northern 
Leewards and Barbados between 1665 and 1700 (p. 268); or, conversely, in 
the need for a greater intensity of slave use on the land, in order to produce 
the same amount of sugar as in former years. Most of the detailed comment 
relating to this comes from Barbados. There, by 1685, yields of cane on 
many estates had been reduced by one-half in a few years (Letter from 
Governor Stede: CSPCS 1685, 18-19), and erosion had become a big 
enough problem for planters to have to spend a good deal of time in 
attempting to counteract it. Frequently, they were forced to make ‘high and 
strong walls and wears [weirs] to stop the mould that washes from our 
grounds’; and any soil which continued to move downslope was carried back 
from the hill foot ‘in carts, or upon negros’ heads; our negroes work at it like 
ants and bees’ (CSPCS 1685, 18-19). However, these measures were not 
enough to prevent further soil exhaustion and soil movement. At the end of 
the seventeenth century much of the most severely depleted land had been 
taken out of cultivation (Watts, 1963; CSPCS 1696, 216); and at the same 
time along the leeward coast, Labat (1724) described the majority of estate 
land there as being ‘extrémement sec, maigre et usé’. Some gully erosion 
was super-imposed upon the general sheet loss. By 1710, a large part of the 
island was described as being ‘barren, rocky gullies, runaway land [land- 
slips], waste land, and all the rest much worn out and not so fertile as it was 
... one third . . . now lies waste’ (Anon, 1710). Even so, the process of soil 
deterioration persisted. By 1717, unfavourable comparisons between the 
poor land quality on British islands in the Lesser Antilles, and the much 
better quality found on those of the French, were being made: thus the 
Agents of Barbados wrote to the Board of Trade in London on 25 
September that year that ‘30 acres in the French islands could be worked 
with 30 or 40 negroes and a few horses and cattle, which in Barbados would 
require one hundred negroes and fifty or sixty cattle, and twelve horses’ 
(CO 28/15, 127). At this stage of development, of course, estate land on the 
French islands had been much less intensively utilised (p. 296); and this was 
the case also in Jamaica, although even here it is likely that some soil 
depletion had occurred on the older estates. 


Agricultural innovation 


Both deforestation, and the decline in soil quality associated with the 
production of cane from estate land, together represented a substantial 
diminution in the renewable resources of the sugar islands, to which 
planters had to respond if their enterprises were to continue to succeed. 
Some stop-gap measures immediately were introduced, such as the import- 
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ation of timber for fuel and building purposes from adjacent islands on 
which it was still present, and from Surinam, during the 1660s and the 1670s 
(Biet, 1664; p. 206); and the early experimental seventeenth-century 
enshipments of coals from Newcastle, England (Watts, 1963). Building 
timber from New England and Nova Scotia was also brought in (p. 173). 
But these measures did not nearly resolve any of the challenges to 
plantation practice to which the loss of resources had given rise; and they 
were expensive. Longer-term solutions demanded that suitable innovations 
to field and mill routines be made to counteract them and, as might be 
expected, bearing in mind that it was in the British islands of the Lesser 
Antilles that the greatest changes to the environment had been induced at 
this stage, it was in these territories that they were first evolved. They may 
be broadly categorised into those arising out of deforestation, and those 
resulting from soil deterioration and soil loss. 


Innovations arising out of deforestation. Three important modifications to 
plantation operation may be said to have been caused indirectly by island 
deforestation, coupled with the shortages of fuel and timber, and the 
general opening up of landscapes, which then ensued. First, a prolonged 
reconsideration of mill design was undertaken, to determine the best type of 
mill for particular estates, with the general aim of increasing efficiency. This 
is a complex topic, and is to be examined more closely in the next section of 
this chapter. Secondly, new locally derived fuels were introduced to mill 
furnaces. And thirdly, furnace heating patterns were reorganised, for 
greater effectiveness. 

As wood for fuel became ever more scarce, planters began to turn to 
other biological materials to heat mill furnaces. That which was most clearly 
available in the greatest quantities was the semi-dried fibrous residue which 
was left after cane stalks had been squeezed between mill rollers for juice 
extraction, this being generally termed bagasse (alternatively mill trash). 
Initially discarded as a useless by-product of cane processing, this appears to 
have been adopted as a fuel in Barbados at some point during the 1680s: it 
was noticed then as such by Sloane (1707), and certainly had not been 
recorded as being utilised in this capacity prior to that time. Once taken up 
in this island, its use as a fuel then spread quickly to other territories in the 
eastern Caribbean. By the 1690s it had begun to be stored in large shelters 
placed immediately adjacent to the mill (p. 413) in Nevis and St Kitts, and 
on the lowlands of Martinique and Guadeloupe, as well as in Barbados, for 
further drying before it was transferred to the furnace (Labat, 1724): 
however, estates in the higher parts of the two French islands by then had 
not yet made this transition, still having readily available firewood resources 
to hand. But the conversion to the use of bagasse was maintained, so much 
so that by 1720 it is likely that all estates in the Lesser Antilles had given up 
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the use of wood as a furnace fuel (Galloway, 1985). At times, dried cane leaves 
too supplemented the bagasse when the latter was scarce. The innovations 
did not reach Jamaica until much later, except on a rare, experimental basis, 
for firewood in this island remained plentiful for some time subsequently. 

The change in furnace fuel was paralleled by a reorganisation of furnace 
heating patterns: indeed, utilisation of the one may not have been entirely 
satisfactory without the inception of the other. Ligon (1657) had empha- 
sised that it always had been the general custom in Barbados to heat 
separately the series of vessels in which the crystallising cane juice was 
placed, the last in line (the teache) having the greatest amount of heat 
applied to it (p. 192). At some time during the 1680s or 1690s, this system 
was modified so that a single fire alone was placed underneath the teache, a 
long fiue from this bringing heat to the other ‘coppers’. The ‘Jamaica train’, 
as this layout was termed, probably also originated in Barbados despite its 
name, and appears to have been a major fuel-economy measure. All in all, 
it was to prove exceptionally effective, except for a slight tendency to cause 
overheating in the clarifier, in which case it was likely that some of the juice 
would be lost. In the first instance, the concept may have reflected 
developments in English flue-heating systems in the late seventeenth 
century, though the connections are not yet clear. Interestingly, Labat was 
not familiar with it, and it is unlikely that it was transferred into the French 
islands until close to 1720 (Dutrone la Couture, 1790). 


Innovations resulting from soil deterioration and soil loss. Sugar planters 
in the West Indies appear to have been taken aback when yields of their 
crop commenced to fall, and soil deterioration and soil loss first were 
recorded. Certainly, many of them had little initial idea of how to correct 
these trends, except for the expedients of building soil-retaining walls across 
water courses, or of using slaves to carry downwash soil back upslope 
(p. 397). Some manuring was undertaken, though relatively little to begin 
with. This was perhaps surprising, since many immigrants into the region 
both from France and England were well aware of the importance of 
manuring in the home countries to the maintenance of soil quality, 
traditional natural fertilisers in Europe at this time being numerous, though 
most commonly the animal manures of the sheep fold and farmyard.7 
Perhaps the newly arrived planters simply felt that there was no need to 
manure in tropical habitats (p. 396); but in the event, they were quickly 
disabused of such notions. 

Overall, four major innovations were to result from the contemporary 
conditions of declining soil fertility in the region. First, in Barbados, the 
growth period of cane prior to harvest was extended from 15 to 18 months, 
in recognition of the greater amount of time it took to mature in the 
nutrient-depleted habitat: the change was effected by c 1667 (Littleton, 
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1667). Secondly, general manuring practices were extended, particularly in 
the French islands. Thus in French St Kitts, on cane land which du Tertre 
(1667-71) had evaluated as having been exhausted, some estates were being 
intensively replenished with nutrients from 1670 onwards; one visitor 
remarked that they were then being ‘soe industriously manured that | 
thought I was in French gardens’ (Barbot, in Churchill & Churchill, 1752). 
Manuring materials consisted of animal dung, mixed with whatever organic 
plant waste was to hand, this customarily consisting of cane tops and, later, 
bagasse (when it was not required in mill furnaces) and unused molasses. By 
the end of the 1670s, much of this land was regarded as being in excellent 
condition again.® 

A third innovation, which appears to have been restricted to Barbados, 
and which has already briefly been noted in Chapter 5 (p. 223), was the 
dung farm, which enabled estate owners to obtain manure without going to 
the trouble of raising it themselves, albeit at a substantial price. Many 
former ginger planters had turned to the production of dung, as the price of 
this crop slumped on the London market, and as taxes on it rose in the home 
country. For a while, the dung farm became an important element in the 
Barbadian landscape, reaching its maximum spatial extent towards 1685, 
but retaining its presence until well into the second decade of the eighteenth 
century (Watts, 1972). Such farms were small, worked either by the owner 
and his family, or with a few servants. Cattle, pigs and horses were the 
predominant animals to be used, and in contrast to their treatment 
elsewhere, they were looked after with care. Their excreta was mixed in 
with maize, grasses, cane trash, and any other suitable green vegetable 
materials which were to hand, before being sold to buyers. Selling usually 
took place on the producer’s farm, from which the dung was carried to the 
cane estates in small wicker baskets, balanced on the heads of slaves. The 
amounts which were bought varied substantially, though the more prudent 
proprietors in time came to take large quantities: Stede (CSPCS 1685, 
18-19) suggested in 1685 that it was good agricultural practice to spread 30 
baskets of dung on an acre of land, and ‘he that hath two windmills must 
plant yearly near a hundred acres’. There is no real indication as to how 
many dung farms were present in the island, though it is likely that they 
were numerous, demand being always high once it had got under way. 
Labat (1724) also infers that by the 1690s dung farmers in Barbados were 
reasonably prosperous: ‘il y a nombre de petits habitans ... (qui) fond 
ramasser par leurs esclaves des pouilles, de mauvaises herbes, du groyman, 
et autre ordures, et les mettent pourrir dans les trous exprés avec les 
immondises des porcs de leurs cochons, de leurs bétes A cornes, et de leurs 
chevaux, et vendent trés bien cette marchandise’. By 1710, the monies 
allowed for dunging by most estate owners were of the order of £10 per acre 
(Anon, 1710). 
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While most dung producers were flexible enough in their strategy to have 
been able to revert (should they have wished to do so) to the raising of crops 
such as ginger when potential profits from these were enhanced again, as 
happened from 1681 to 1683 (Anon, 1913), the fact is that the dung farm 
itself always retained a substantial profitability in Barbados within these 
years. But a decline in its fortunes began in 1710, and there were several 
reasons for this. During the second decade of the eighteenth century, large 
numbers of cattle and horses died through distemper, and this hit the dung 
producer particularly hard (Hall, 1764). Also, between 1713 and 1718, 
inflated prices for Barbadian sugar encouraged many small-scale farmers, 
among whom were dung farmers, to enter into cane production for the first 
time: however, the boom did not last long, ending in 1719 as many more 
French sugars were released onto the markets (Pitman, 1917). These two 
events combined meant that the demand for dung, and the price charged for 
it by the remaining dung farmers, soared accordingly. Estate owners in turn 
reacted against this by taking an increased interest themselves in the raising 
of horses and cattle, in part at least for the production of manure. As this 
change in direction came to be seen as an important means of saving money, 
and as the introduction of new techniques of fodder production, involving 
the use of cane tops, guinea corn and a variety of grasses (p. 428), began to 
result in the rearing of better-quality animals which were more resistant to 
disease, so also did the role of the dung farmer in this island diminish rapidly 
thereafter. From 1720, no reference to dung farming as such exists for 
Barbados, and by this time one may assume that this important though 
ephemeral phase in the plantation history of the island had come to an end. 

Overall, the use of manuring techniques, with appropriate materials 
produced either on individual properties or by means of the dung farm, 
succeeded in raising land quality again in many districts. Even in Barbados, 
land which formerly had been ‘weakened and almost worn out by often 
planting’ (Tryon, 1699) had made a remarkable recovery by the end of the 
seventeenth century on many estates. But these means did not stop the 
ever-present threat of soil loss from intensively cultivated cane fields on all 
but the flattest land. Expressed in current terms, potential soil loss in such 
situations can be approximated to a universal soil loss equation, as follows: 

SL = f (RE, SE, LS, C, EM);9 
in other words, it will be a function of the rates of rainfall erosivity (RE) and 
soil erodability (SE), the angle of slope on the cultivated land (LS), the 
intensity of cropping (C), and an environmental management factor (EM). 
It has already been argued (p. 222: see also Watts, 1966a) that, in the West 
Indies, rainfall erosivity rates are high, especially during the wet season, as 
also are soil erodability rates under both rain-forest, and seasonal rain- 
forest, once the vegetative cover has been removed. Deforestation in itself 
is a substantive cropping process, even though in this region little of the 
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felled timber was put to good use; and the further continued harvesting of 
cane not only removed repetitively large quantities of nutrients from the 
soil, but tended also to weaken soil bonding. Both activities accordingly 
raised the ultimate potential for massive soil depletion and erosion. The 
major contributory estate management factor related to the custom of 
planting cane in trenches. Once it had been demonstrated that, when 
trenches were aligned downslope, they materially accelerated the process of 
soil loss, proprietors then began to look for an alternative system of planting 
to prevent this; and this search was well under way by the 1690s. It was to 
result in a fourth derivative innovation, that of cane-hole agriculture. 

Cane holes were introduced into the West Indian agricultural landscape 
specifically as an erosion-control measure (Watts, 1968). All the documen- 
tary evidence points to the fact that they originated in Barbados during the 
first decade of the eighteenth century; and unlike manuring, concepts of 
which had been brought in from Europe (albeit that the materials put into 
use were substantially different), the idea of cane-hole planting appears to 
have been an endemic development, confined initially to Barbados itself. 
Labat (1724) had not recorded cane holes in any of the islands which he 
visited during the 1690s, and it is improbable that any were in existence at 
that time. Not until 1707 was the setting of cane in holes first mentioned, 
when it was noted that a ‘Mr Arnol . . . did send thirty negroes for two dayes 
to help to hole a piece of ground’ (CSPCS 1708-9, 127): but whether this 
planter himself was the innovator is not known. Once initiated, the change 
to cane holes from trenching in Barbados must have been exceptionally 
rapid, for after 1708 no reference exists to the former trench method of 
cultivation there. Holing had already become an established fact of life in 
the northern Leewards by 1728, and the custom was prevalent in Jamaica 
too by that time. One may assume that by then, the requisite cane-holing 
techniques were also known to the French. 

The essential features of cane-hole agriculture are presented in Fig. 9.4. 
On cane land, following the removal of the trash left from the previous 
crop, a systematic spacing of squares, approximately 5 feet (c 1.5 m) insize, 
was marked out by hand hoes. In each square, a ‘hole’, which measured two 
or three feet (c 0.6 mto 1 m) along each side, then was dug out to a depth of 
five or six inches (12.5 cms to 15 cms). Once excavated, the holes remained 
unused until they were planted with cane in November: but the very 
existence of the two-directional system of ridges between them was suffi- 
cient to prevent or contain any downslope soil wash which threatened 
beforehand. Also, holes tended to remain in the landscape for the complete 
cane-growing season, and might on good land be retained without further 
work during one or more ratoon crops. Exceptionally, though, as the cane 
plants grew taller, and as the dangers from erosion accordingly eased, with 
the ensuing greater vegetative protection of the bare soil, more and more 
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Fig. 9.4 The Barbados cane-hole system (after Watts, 1984). The Figure also shows 
(at the top) the nature of the earlier trench system of cane planting, which was 
replaced by cane holes. 


dung was placed around the cane stem within the hole, until the latter 
eventually came to be levelled in: and then, some re-excavation was 
necessary later, following harvest and prior to the next planting. 

Cane holes had several other additional advantages over the old trench- 
ing methods. More soil moisture was preserved within them than was the 
case in the trenches; and this was especially so during the dry season, when 
young canes were exceptionally vulnerable to desiccation by strong surface 
winds (p. 386). The regularity of their spacing also served as a useful means 
of evenly distributing manure over cane pieces; and for more clearly 
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apportioning work to labour gangs. Such gangs, 40 to 60 strong, were 
expected to be able to hole 1 acre (0.4 ha) every day in the season, each field 
hand being accountable for from 60 to 100 holes. Once deforestation had 
been accomplished, this work was regarded as being the most taxing of all 
on sugar estates, the more so whenever stiff clays were encountered; and 
only the fittest of the slaves, ‘the flower of the field battalions’ as Roughley 
(1823) later termed them, could be engaged in it for any length of time. The 
cane-hole system was also utilised to intensify land use patterns, and this 
was a further, especially valuable adaptation to cultivation routines in the 
smaller islands, in which good land, available for crop production, was in 
increasingly short supply. The chosen method was to double up planting, by 
means of intermixing food crops with cane; and in order to accommodate 
this, a precise nomenclature of the ridging around the holes was adopted. 
Thus, that which ran at right angles to access roads on individual cane pieces 
was termed the ‘straight bank’, while ‘saddles’ formed those edges of holes 
which crossed the straight banks, and ‘squares’ the point of intersection of 
the two. Once holing had been completed, in May, June or July, the custom 
was for food crops to be planted on the squares and saddles, the hole and the 
bank being left clear. Such crops might include aroids, yams, corn or peas, 
the latter frequently being restricted to the saddle, with corn on the square. 
The hole itself remained unused until cane was set within it later on, often 
when the food crops themselves were still maturing, a practice which did not 
| 


interfere with either, provided that the latter were harvested by the end of 
January. 

Cane holing should not be underestimated as being the first major, 
reasoned and largely successful attempt at controlling soil loss on sugar 
estates within the West Indies. Of local origin, it was retained for many 
years,!° and transferred into other parts of the world, where its success was 
repeated. But it should be remembered that its capacity for preventing soil 
movement downslope always was dependent on good-quality land manage- 
ment. Where this was conspicuously lacking, as for example on some of the 
estates on which absenteeism was prevalent, this movement might easily 
recommence, notably where holes were not properly or sufficiently deeply 
constructed or maintained. 

One further modification to planter routine, which resulted from the 
early deterioration in soil quality, was a gradual fall from favour of the 
practice of ratooning. On virgin soil, in which the nutrient content was high, 
it was normally the case that ratoon crops had produced yields which were 
almost as large as those from the original planting (p. 196). Moreover, on 
‘sood’ land, these could be sustained for several years.!! But eventually, as 
soil fertility levels decreased, the yields from ratoons began to fall away 
progressively, so that in time they became totally uneconomic to harvest. 
This had already begun to happen in Barbados by the 1680s, when Stede 
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(1689) reported that ‘the barrenness of our lands is now so great that we 
cannot have a second cutting from our plantings’. By the end of the 
seventeenth century, most sugar producers in this island no longer rat- 
ooned, or ratooned for one year only. The same was true in St Kitts, where 
the majority of proprietors replanted their canes each year (Green, 1976). 
Elsewhere, ratooning was maintained until sometime after 1720, levels of 
soil deterioration being not quite so conspicuous at this stage. 

While clearly necessary to preserve soil quantity and quality on the one 
hand, and the level of cane yields on the other, the particular innovations of 
manuring and cane-holing and the change in custom from ratooning to 
replanting were together not without their economic effect. They added 
considerably to labour workloads and, accordingly, planter costs, the latter 
being far from offset by the undoubted increase in intensity of land use 
which followed. This was especially the case in Barbados which, within this 
period, had experienced those processes of environmental decline associ- 
ated with cane cultivation for more years than any other settlement. It was 
not by chance then, that these innovations were either first worked out, or 
first adopted in this colony (Fig. 9.5); and nor was it by accident that, once 
they were taken up, Barbados found it much more difficult to compete 
economically with other sugar producing areas in the region. The relative 
decline in its importance which then ensued has been dealt with explicitly 
within another chapter (p. 288). 


Mill innovation, 1665 to 1833 


Other than motive power, the pattern of milling changed little in both the 
French and British islands of the West Indies during the late seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries from that which had been worked out in Barbados 
prior to 1665. Where innovations did occur, they resulted both from the 
early environmental changes which have been described above, and also 
from the need for greater economic efficiency which was characteristic of 
later years. Both types of response are to be examined in this section. 
Three-roller mills, the rollers being disposed vertically, were found on all 
cane estates until late within this period, a standardisation of design having 
been achieved by the 1690s (Oldnixon, 1708).!2 The description of the 
core-mechanism of one given in the mid-eighteenth century closely accords 
with that of the Barbadian mills of almost one hundred years earlier: ‘the 
middlemost roller is moved . . . by the same kind of mechanism as the corn 
and other mills in Europe: the two others are turned by this, each of the 
three having for that purpose a cog and teeth at the upper end’ (Anon, 
1752). The aim was to produce a reverse movement in the two smaller side 
rollers, so permitting cane to be passed relatively easily between these and 
that in the centre. Customarily, two slaves were assigned to the crushing 
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Fig. 9.5 Innovation diffusion in the West Indies, 1665 to 1720. 
The importance of Barbados as an innovation centre is clearly seen 
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process, one to set the canes in the rollers in the first instance, and the other 
to collect them at the other side, and to feed them back through the rollers 
again. Such double crushing, from a single power source, was the most 
advantageous feature of this type of mill, but even so only c 50% to 60% of 
the juice was extracted from cane stems. The rollers continued to be made 
of wood encased in iron (p. 193), or in later years from iron entirely. Most 
of the iron work originally was brought out from Europe, but in time some 
came to be produced from local foundries, or even on the estates them- 
selves. 

The question as to which form of motive power was the best for 
application to West Indian sugar mills was never completely resolved 
throughout this period. Steam was utilised only spasmodically prior to 
emancipation, and each of the other three major systems of power 
production — animal, water or wind — had some problems attached to them. 
Animal-powered mills continued to demand the retention of large numbers 
of beasts of various descriptions on estates. Feed for them was hard to find, 
and their health was difficult to maintain. Moreover, they tended to grind 
the canes very slowly. Often, too, relatively large amounts of cash had to be 
put aside each year by planters to pay for animal replacements (p. 188). On 
the other hand, water-powered mills were particularly expensive to install. 
The financial input required to purchase an iron waterwheel, and to build an 
aqueduct through which to channel water from a convenient source into the 
mill itself, often was exceptionally high; and in all but the wettest environ- 
ments, the capricious nature of the Caribbean lowland climates in which the 
canes grew (p. 24) meant that an adequate supply of mill water could not 
always be guaranteed. Climatic variability might also affect the perform- 
ance of windmills, which in any case were fully effective only along 
windward coasts, on exposed hill sites, and on virtually clear-felled islands 
or regions such as Barbados and, later, Antigua and the Basseterre districts 
of Guadeloupe. The grinding powers of windmills were notoriously fitful; 
an early lull in the trade winds, for example, during the dry season could 
give rise to a temporary cessation of all mill production, causing those canes 
which had already been cut to sour, and delaying the remaining milling 
sufficiently so that it had to be extended into the beginning of the rainy 
season, thus making transportation of the finished sugar to the port that 
much more difficult, and that from the port to overseas markets inevitably 
more expensive, bearing in mind that the hurricane-period insurance 
premium (p. 266) then began to operate. 

All in all, one may say that for most places, local environmental 
conditions, and the preference accorded through local experience, together 
determined in large measure the choice of mill power for individual 
planters. In general, though, the animal-powered mill remained the most 
ubiquitous. Cattle, horses, mules, donkeys and, in extreme circumstances, 
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even slaves (Ogilby, 1671) all were put to the task of turning the beams 
attached to the rollers in this type of mill; but the most common early 
situation was when two cattle, or three horses, were attached to them 
(Barriére, 1743). In the seventeenth century, since they tended then to live 
longer than other animals, horses seem to have been used customarily by 
preference, the more so as their purchase price fell from c £50 each in 1650, 
to £15 each by the 1670s. Most of them were imported, and very few were 
bred in the islands themselves (Stede, 1689), planters at this stage never 
having satisfactorily resolved the difficulties of poor feed availability and 
animal disease. During the 1670s, most horses in the English islands were 
brought in from the home country, at an additional cost of c £10 for 
transportation; but in the next decade they arrived from Scotland and 
Ireland as well, along with some from the Cape Verde Islands and, 
curiously, Barbuda (Sloane, 1707). From the 1690s a good many more came 
from North America. But by the turn of the eighteenth century, some 
difference of opinion was beginning to be expressed in the different 
territories as to which type of animal gave the better performance in the 
mill. Cattle then came to be the priority choice in most of the French islands 
(p. 387); and in Barbados, the same trend emerged. There, horses became 
much scarcer, partly because of the continued high death rates among them, 
but also in view of the fact that many planters were encouraged to sell the 
better-quality animals in order to pay off their mounting debts (p. 265). The 
trend was accentuated after 1714-18 when a disease, similar to that which 
had decimated animal populations in 1655-6 (p. 198) killed off most of the 
remainder: and this resulted in purchase prices soaring to £20 per head of 
cattle in 1715, and much more for horses (Watts, 1963). Two years later, it is 
likely that horse-powered mills had largely disappeared from this island 
(CSPCS 1717-18, 13) as well. The preference for cattle there was 
additionally confirmed by legislation enacted during the 1730s, which was 
designed to encourage planters to breed their own cattle, and to prevent 
profiteers from selling such animals to other islands (Hall, 1764), though 
there is little evidence to suggest that these measures were conspicuously 
successful. Cattle mills retained their presence in Barbados until the 1760s 
(they were taxed at 20 s per year in 1761, as compared to 40 s for the then 
much more common windmill), after which they declined in numbers. 

In contrast, by the early eighteenth century, northern Leewards planters 
predominantly had come to use horses, mules, assinigoes (p. 198) as 
their mill animals rather than cattle.13 A few horses were bred locally, but 
most were brought in from England and New England. Mules were 
imported from England, the Barbary Coast, mainland South America and 
Puerto Rico (Smith, 1745; Pares, 1968). Mule-powered mills were 
especially common too in the early days of sugar production in Jamaica. 
There is little doubt that these animals then were the most readily available 
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in this island, many being descendants of the former stocks of horses and 
asses left by the Spanish. In the 1670s, Francis Price’s plantation at 
Guanaboa had six mules to service a mill which processed 25 hhds of sugar 
per year (Craton & Walvin, 1970). But by 1700, cattle were being utilised 
widely as well, along with some horses. During the eighteenth century, 
conical-shaped roofs were constructed on mill sites in Jamaica, to keep both 
the animals, the slaves, and the mill rollers away from the weather (AM 8, 
95-6, 133). By 1768, 369 ‘cattle’ mills (some other animals may have been 
employed too) were recorded in Jamaica, as opposed to 235 water mills and 
only 49 windmills; and new cattle mills continued to be built, as for example 
as late as 1825 by Rose Price on the Worthy Park estate (Craton & Walvin, 
1970), and especially in the interior of the territory, where suitable 
alternative power sources often were not forthcoming. The main difficulty 
as ever with such mills was that of preserving an adequate number of 
healthy animals on estates to work them. Between 1784 and 1788, a series of 
Acts was passed in the Jamaican Assembly to encourage the local breeding 
of bulls, for which planters were to be awarded £10 per animal, if they 
subsequently reached a weight of eight stones (c 246 kg) (Ragatz, 1963). 
But this legislation had only minimal success, and it is clear that mill stock 
generally continued to remain of poor quality in this island too until well 
after emancipation. 

Animal-powered mills proved to be the most acceptable for planters to 
erect in the Ceded Islands and Trinidad as well. By and large, cattle were 
chosen to work them. Thus in Tobago in 1775, 52 of the island’s 84 mills 
were run by animals (CO 101/18); and in Trinidad, in 1808, 257 cattle mills 
were listed, as compared to only 8 water mills and 7 windmills (CO 295/21). 
Cattle mills were also prevalent in Cuba. 


Water was a much rarer form of power to be employed in West Indian 
sugar mills, no doubt because of the lack of suitable rivers both with an 
adequate flow, and a sufficient momentum to drive the rollers. Neverthe- 
less, they were popular in some districts. In 1684, a few were even present in 
Barbados (Bridenbaugh & Bridenbaugh, 1972), which seems to suggest that 
there was more surface water then than is the case today. But most were 
located on the larger, more mountainous islands. Also, there is little doubt 
that the French were the superior water engineers at this time. The same 
ingenuity which had given rise to the completion of irrigation schemes on a 
large scale in St Domingue from the 1740s and 1750s, was brought by them 
to bear on the problem of designing efficient water mills for cane processing. 
Often mill and irrigation requirements were satisfied at one and the same 
time, by first channelling aqueducts from water sources to the place where 
it was required in the mill, and then allowing the water subsequently to 
drain away to irrigate adjacent fields. Moreover, huge overshoot wheels 
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Table 9.1 Types of mill present in selected territories, in the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries 


Mill power 
Territory Year Animal Water Wind Steam Total 
Barbados 1748 NA — 393 — NA 
Antigua 1705 134 — 36 — 170 
Martinique 1769 184 116 12 — 312 
1820 199 178 20 10 407 
Guadeloupe 1738 174 80 1 — 255 
1767 263 144 11 — 418 
1790 228 133 140 — 501 
1818 117 136 222 — 475 
Dominica 1775 20 6 is) — 41 
Grenada 1772 18 95 12 a 125 
St Lucia 1789 18 32 3 — 53 
Tobago 1775 52 9 23 — 84 
Trinidad 1808 257 8 7 — 272 
Jamaica 1768 369 235 49 — 653 


Sources: Patterson (1780), Breen (1844), Lasserre (1961), Ragatz (1963), Watts 
(1963) 


were developed, which allowed mill rollers to be turned by comparatively 
small streams. The consequence was that by 1760 most cattle mills in St 
Domingue had been replaced by others driven by water, wherever it was 
practical to do so. Water mills also came to be widely constructed in 
Guadeloupe and Martinique (Table 9.1), though they by no means ousted 
the smaller cattle mills in these territories. And in Grenada, less than ten 
years after its transfer from French to British control, the influence of the 
former in mill design may be seen in the fact that 95 mills were operated by 
water, as compared to only 30 by wind or animal power (CO 01/18). 
Elsewhere, Montserrat had two water mills in 1673, along with three 
windmills and three which were horse-powered. One hundred years later, a 
spattering of water mills was recorded in the Ceded Islands other than 
Grenada and, after 1800, in Trinidad. None were ever tried in Antigua, the 
surface water resources there being minimal. Curiously, too, none have 
been recorded for St Kitts or Nevis, perhaps because climatic variability in 
these islands (p. 24) was too great for them to have been regarded as being 
a good investment. In Jamaica, though, especially in those districts where 
there was an abundance of mountain streams, they were more usual. But 
even here, Ragatz (1963) has suggested that the use of water for mill power 
was less than might have been expected, perhaps because planters were 
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unwilling to invest relatively large amounts of money into the construction 
of major conduit schemes, particularly in the later years when many of them 
already were considerably financially embarrassed (p. 345). This in itself 
may have been responsible for the abandonment of a plan to harness much 
of the Cobre river for such purposes during the 1770s (Long, 1774). 
Nevertheless, some of the more prudent planters did undertake substantial 
aqueduct schemes for milling, even in the early years of settlement: one 
example was that at Worthy Park in the 1680s, in which a two-mile (3.6 km) 
conduit was fed into a mill race, to turn a 30-foot (9.3 m) diameter wheel 
which was supported by enormous masonry walls (Craton & Walvin, 1970). 
Taken as a whole, though, Jamaican planters appear to have been much 
more suspicious of the efficacy of water power than their French counter- 
parts, never being entirely convinced as to its reliability: the majority of 
those who took up this option possessed animal-powered mills as well, to 
which they could resort on those occasions when water flows became 
insufficient to turn the rollers, or when water-wheel breakdowns occurred. 


Windmills. Within the West Indies, windmill country par excellence was 
located on open terrain, either on low-lying islands from which timber had 
largely been cleared (as in Barbados and, later, Antigua and lowland 
Guadeloupe), or on windward coasts. Elsewhere, they were relatively rare. 
Wherever possible, most windmills were built on small hillocks, on which 
wind power from all conceivable directions might be sought, though 
inevitably the trade wind was the prime source. Even a small increase in 
height above the general ground level made a considerable difference to the 
amount of wind that could be caught, and the amount of power produced: 
often windmill points (vanes) turned well on elevated ground, while at the 
same time they would be flapping ineffectually on adjacent lower land. 
Although the first windmill designs in Barbados may well have been Dutch, 
brought in by Drax or one of his contemporaries for use in St James parish in 
1647 (Lucas, 1647: p. 193), very quickly they appear to have become 
standardised into a northwest European, Franco-English form. Merrill 
(1958) has commented that towards the end of the seventeenth century 
those in the northern Leewards invariably were close to identical to those 
found in England (see also Batten & Smith, 1930; Long, 1931; Wailes, 
1948); and Labat (1724) noted distinct similarities between the West Indian 
mills and those present in northwest France, suggesting that they differed 
‘presque en rien de ceux que I|’on voit en Europe, et 4 l’autour de Paris, 
pour moudre le bled’. In Barbados (and the measurements varied only 
slightly in other territories), such mills were mounted on a formidable 
masonry structure, which might be up to 30 feet (c 9.1 m) or slightly more 
in height, and circular at the base, this latter being c 31 feet (9.4 m) in 
diameter in its external dimensions, 21 to 22 feet (6.4 m to 6.7 m) in its 
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Section of a 
CANE MILL 


Wind rotates sails ey, 
py, Shaft turns | Cap 


a 


Bar for turning 
.— the cap and sails 
towards the wind 


Sugar cane fed between 
rollers on either side 
\ Box for storing liquor 


Trough for feeding 
liquor to factory 
when required 


Gaines 
iJulces,'| 


Bagasse (crushed sugar 
cane), dried and used 
for fuel 


Fig. 9.6 Windmill design in Barbados. 
The bar for turning the cap and sails towards the wind was also often referred to as 


the ‘tail tree’. 
Redrawn from R. B. Sheridan (1974) 


internal measurements, with accordingly a lower thickness of mill wall of 
some 5 feet (1.5 m) (Dash, 1965). The erection of the main points of the mill 
was a skilled job, undertaken by the millwright; and usually the best 
available timber continued to be used for these. Usually it was arranged that 
points circled either to the north or to the south, depending on the terrain 
and its relationship to the prevailing winds. The tallest mill bases might 
carry four points of c 42 feet (12.7 m) each in length, though in places these 
were shortened to obviate the possibilities of whipping or stripping in gusty 
weather. The width of points was in direct proportion to their length, 
customarily being one-fifth of the latter. Points were divided lengthwise, 
half the width. being close-boarded so as to provide a suitable cutting edge 
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and so encourage the circular movement, and the other having open laths to 
carry the sails, thus allowing for furling when this was required. The points 
themselves also had to be feathered, so as to make the fullest use of the 
wind. King-pin cogs which transmitted the drive of the wind vanes into the 
central roller were made of the strongest and hardest timber to hand, but 
even so they were capable of being stripped (locally, ‘run down’) in severely 
gusty weather; and this proved to be one of the major hazards of windmill 
use. Tail trees (Fig. 9.6), for turning the points into and out of the wind, 
could be over 100 feet (30.3 m) in length, and were attached to a wooden 
collar on top of the wall. They were capable of being turned in a half circle 
from northeast to southeast so as best to suit the wind direction; and when 
mill work ceased, they were most commonly secured towards the south. 
The tail trees of big mills might be made of timber which was 12-14 inches 
(c 0.3 m) wide, and spliced. 

Mill walls had to be strong not only to support the weight of mill timbers 
and the points themselves, but also to allow for the construction of arches at 
their foot. These served to facilitate the entry of cane into the rollers and, on 
the other side, its egress from thence to the trash store. In general, if the 
points circled to the north, the main input of cane was to the south, and vice 
versa. A smaller arch also existed in which the raw juice was strained off the 
fibrous material, prior to its being piped to the boiling house. Even more 
miniscule arches high in the masonry provided ventilation, and admitted 
light. 

Mills such as these began to form a common, elegant addition to the 
island landscape of Barbados, after the animal distemper of 1655 and 1656 
(p. 198): and as deforestation was completed their potential economic 
advantages in that open environment became ever more clear. In 1676, 
already, a surprisingly large number (400) had been built (Anon, 1676). By 
the 1680s, the largest planters had begun to own two or three mills of their 
own, while at the other end of the scale some of the smallest (57 in all) were 
building windmills which were being operated jointly (Ford, c 1684; Dunn, 
1972). The subsequent spatial patterning of windmill construction and use 
in this island may be evaluated by reference to two maps, one by Lea in 1685 
and the other by William Mayo in 1722, both of which clearly indicate those 
estates which possessed respectively three, two and one windmills, those 
which had none and, in the case of the Lea map, those which persisted in 
maintaining cattle mills. The details are presented in Table 9.2 and Fig. 9.7. 
Lea’s data show that 412 windmills were present in 1685; and of these c 40% 
were found on properties which operated two or more each. These latter 
most frequently occurred in the notably fertile lands of St Michael, St 
George and Christchurch parishes, the latter two of which also contained a 
large number of estates with one mill. However, the greatest number of 
one-mill holdings prevailed in the remoter parishes of St Thomas, St John, 
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Fig. 9.7 Windmills in Barbados: a section of the map by H. Moll (1708). 
Reproduced by permission of the Trustees of the British Museum 
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Table 9.2 Plantations with sugar mills in Barbados, according to parish, 
1685 and 1722 


Plantations with: 


Parish 3 windmills 2 windmills 1 windmill Cattle No mill 
1685 
St Peter 0 7 34 iL 32 
St Lucy 0 5 8 9 21 
St Philip 0 5 15 2 130 
St John 

Undercliff 0 1 4 2 2 

Topcliff 1 4 26 0 24 
St Joseph 0 5 14 3 17 
St Thomas 0 6 29 3 29 
St Michael 1 13 9 2 72 
St Andrew 0 7 22 4 10 
St James 0 iL 14 3 22 
St George 2 9 21 0 20 
Christchurch 2 17 26 0 65 
Total 6 86 222 35 444 
1722 

‘of less note’ 

St Peter 0 3 38 44 
St Lucy 0 4 14 55 
St Philip 0 4 33 94 
St John 

Undercliff 0 at 5 3 

Topcliff 1 5 23 34 
St Joseph 1 3 21 25 
St Thomas 0 3 35 43 | 
St Michael 0 8 28 92 | 
St Andrew 0 7 36 13 
St James 0 7 24 34 
St George 1 12 29 35 
Christchurch 0 10 37 100 
Total 3 67 323 572 


SS eee 
————— IEEE 


Sources: Lea (1685), Mayo (1722). 
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Table 9.2 (cont.) 


Plantations with: 


More than 1 windmill With 1 windmill 


Percentage change, 1685 to 1722 


St Peter —57.1 + 10.5 
St Lucy —20.0 + 42.8 
St Philip —20.0 +120.0* 
St John 

Undercliff 0.0 + 25.0 

Topcliff +20.0 = 11:5 
St Joseph —20.0 + 50.0* 
St Thomas —60.0* + 20.6 
St Michael —42.8* +211.1* 
St Andrew 0.0 + 63.6* 
St James 0.0 + 71.4* 
St George +18.1 + 38.0 
Christchurch —47.3* + 42.3 
Overall —23.9 + 45.4 


Asterisks indicate those parishes with lower than mean figures in the left-hand 
column, and greater than mean figures in the right-hand one. 


St Peter and St Andrew. Few windmill estates existed at all in St Lucy 
parish, and it is unlikely that much cane was grown there (p. 331), maize 
and cotton taking its place. Only a minimal number of cattle mills were 
retained. It is also the case that many plantations did not own a mill of any 
sort, and these were especially numerous in the parishes of Christchurch, St 
Philip and St Michael: again, most are likely to have been undercapitalised, 
and to have produced alternative crops to sugar (p. 332). Since contempo- 
rary opinion (p. 329) was that two mills were required to process 200 acres 
(80.9 ha) of cane annually at maximum efficiency, it is probable that 
properties which did not own a single mill were very small indeed. By and 
large, and following the island’s predominantly Anglican tradition, neither 
cattlemills nor windmills were utilised on Sundays at this time (Walduck, 
1710-11). 

By 1708, the number of windmills in Barbados had been augmented to 
461, there being 324 one-mill, 64 two-mill and 3 three-mill estates (Moll, 
1708, Fig. 9.7); and 479 were listed in 1716 (Hall, 1714-17). Rather similar 
figures to those of Moll were given by Mayo (1722), following a survey of 
the island which was conducted between 1717 and 1721. As may be noted in 
Table 9.2, Lea’s and Mayo’s data combined provide clear evidence of a sea- 
change in the patterns of windmill ownership in the 37 years between the 
two compilations; in the latter, there were just under one-quarter fewer 
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plantations which held more than one windmill than was the case in 1685, 
and over 45% more of those which owned one windmill alone. In them- 
selves, these figures are remarkable, and they are made more so by the 
realisation that, if Moll’s data are correct, they were effected by the first 
decade of the eighteenth century. Though no direct linkages have yet been 
forthcoming, it is almost certainly the case that they reflected the increasing 
difficulties in sugar production, caused by the environmental deterioration 
experienced in this island during the last two decades of the seventeenth 
century. They may also have something to do with the diversion of estate 
labour which was necessary for the initiation of cane holing (p. 402). It may 
be more than coincidence that the greatest decline in the number of 
plantations with more than one windmill occurred in the lee-coast parishes 
of Christchurch, St Michael, St Thomas and St Peter, all of which are 
exceptionally vulnerable to heavy soil loss after cane harvest, from summer 
storms which are typically more severe than elsewhere in the territory 
(p. 19: Watts, 1966a). Moreover, those parishes with a greater-than- 
average increase in the number of properties with one windmill alone (St 
Philip, St Michael, St James, St Joseph and St Andrew) also had quite 
difficult environments for cane growth, St Philip and St James possessing 
similar habitat features to those of St Michael (above), and the latter two 
being distinguished by above-normal frequencies of steep slopes. It is also 
true that the first three of these parishes (St Philip, St James and St Michael) 
all experienced considerable population growth over these years (Watts, 
1963: Fig. 8.1), which seems to have been caused at least in part by the 
movement of a fairly large number of ‘new’, smaller-scale proprietors onto 
the land of former, indebted, extensive estates, as these came on the market 
prior to their owners selling up, and leaving the island (p. 376). Over the 
territory as a whole, only the superior cane-growing parish of St George 
(p. 331) had recorded increases in numbers both of single-mill and multiple- 
mill estates; and the figures for St John parish also displayed largely positive 
trends. It should be noted too that many more estates operated without a 
windmill in 1717-21 than formerly: most of these were to be found in four 
‘dry-land’ districts which, because of their aridity, were inherently unsuited 
to cane, these being the poorer coastlands of St Lucy, the Acacia scrubland 
‘thicketts’ of St Philip, areas immediately adjacent to Bridgetown in St 
Michael, and the littoral zone which extended seaward from the foot of the 
first major inland terrace edge (p. 7) in Christchurch parish. 

From the 1720s, the number of windmills in Barbados first stabilised and 
then gradually declined, even though for the remainder of the eighteenth 
century they retained their dominance as a landscape feature. Few two- or 
three-mill estates survived the difficult economic conditions of the 1730s 
(Bennett, 1738), but the overall number appears to have settled at c 420 to 
c 460 thereafter, at least until the early 1800s. Hall (1924) has estimated 
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Fig. 9.8 Roller arrangements in the ‘triangular’ roller mill in the late eighteenth 
century (after Deerr, 1950) 


that 458 mills were present island-wide in 1755; and Sheridan (1974) 
suggests 423 in 1767. Early in the 1770s, 446 windmills were counted by 
Dickson (1789), along with ‘a great number . . . of other small possessions’ ; 
and, later (1814), this same author elaborated by indicating that the smaller 
properties were of c 8 to 10 acres (3.2 ha to 4 ha) in size. The poor trading 
situation of the early years of the nineteenth century (p. 282) brought about 
a sharp reduction in the number of operating windmills to 341, 337 and 335 
in 1811, 1812 and 1813 respectively (Society for Improvement, 1811-16); 
but here at least there was no attempt made to switch to the more efficient 
steam-powered mills, the possibilities of which for cane processing were 
beginning to be widely discussed (see below). 

No other cane-producing island in the West Indies converted to wind- 
power for milling as completely as did Barbados, the nearest equivalents 
being Antigua and parts of Guadeloupe. But in both these instances, the 
emergence of windmills took place much more slowly than in the former 
island. In Antigua, their establishment was delayed first by the relatively 
late start in cane-estate formation (p. 290); and also possibly by the known 
vagaries of the northern Leewards’ climate, in which calm spells which 
lasted for a week or so in the milling season already had been experienced. 
As aresult, by 1705 only 36 windmills had been constructed, as compared to 
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134 animal-powered mills (Oliver, 1894-9). But thereafter, as cane acreages | 
were extended, and grazing land for mill animals became ever scarcer 
(Harris, 1965), the conversion to windmills accelerated. Many planters 
chose to sell their animal-powered mills, so as to obtain the wherewithal for 

the purchase of windmill timbers, the costs of which by the 1740s had 
become ‘monstrous high’ (Sheridan, 1957); and others simply abandoned 
them. In the event, it was not until the 1780s that windmills were recorded 

as being present in every part of the island (Luffman, 1789, 1793). By that 

time, too, they had become fairly common in the windward coastlands of St 

Kitts and Guadeloupe, as well as in the Grandeterre section of the latter 
island (Merrill, 1958; Lasserre, 1961). They were also being experimented 

with more completely in Nevis, though it was not until the subsequent 
decade that the Pinney estate there built its first windmill (Pares, 1968; 
Richardson, 1983). In the French islands other than Guadeloupe, windmills 

were never very popular; and nor were they either in Jamaica.'* 


Mill design innovation. It has already been stressed that, for all practical 
purposes, mill design on West Indian estates had become largely stan- 
dardised by c 1690 (p. 405). For many years subsequently, few attempts 
were made to improve on it. Effectively, the only major choice which 
planters had to make in respect of their milling procedures related to which 
form of power — animal, water or wind — they should adopt for the particular 
needs of their own property. But gradually, and notably after 1750, the 
requirements for ever-greater estate efficiency (p. 384) directed attention 
again towards the possibilities of bettering existing mill design and practice. 
This was a slow process, but nevertheless one which was encouraged at least 
on some islands at an official level. Thus, in Jamaica, a series of Acts was 
passed in the island’s legislature between 1767 and 1793, the aim of which 
was to stimulate the development of relevant new ideas by individual 
entrepreneurs (Ragatz, 1963); and a similar string of measures was 
approved in Barbados as well (Hall, 1764; Watts, 1963). But the net overall 
effect of this legislative activity is difficult to evaluate. As it was, few major 
mill innovations were put into practice prior to the end of the eighteenth 
century; and not all of these were adopted widely, even so. 

One of those which was, on both accounts, was the invention about 1755 
of the ‘doubleuse’, an iron shield which caught the once-crushed cane on the 
far side of the mill rollers from ingress, and turned it into a position for 
automatic reentry back into the rollers for a second crushing. The device, 
also termed a ‘dumb returner’, obviated the need for the second of the two 
slaves formerly required in roller-feeding work (p. 407). But, despite its 
advantages, and the general approval which its introduction engendered, 
not everyone was wholly convinced about its merits: one who retained his 
doubts was Edwards (1804), who commented that to have a good millwright 
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and wheelwright was of much greater consequence to the adequate crushing 
of cane. A further innovation was the replacement of the cog drive of the 
central mill roller by a lantern wheel (an early form of wheel bearing) in 
1794 (p. 405).'° But this concept was less widely taken up at the time, 
perhaps because it coincided with an attempt to change roller orientation 
from the vertical to the horizontal. This had proved to be quite a difficult 
problem to resolve, in that it tended to result in a loss of some of the cane 
juice extracted from the upper rollers, through absorption by the fresh cane 
stalks passing through the lower two (Ward, 1965). The solution was to 
place the rollers in a triangular arrangement, and to build in shallow vertical 
flutings on them to encourage maximum capture of the cane juice 
(Fig. 9.8). Once instigated by its prime designer, Collinge, the horizontal- 
roller mill came to be widely adopted by some of the more forward-looking 
planters, the more so after 1800 when it proved to be readily adaptable to 
steam power. Most others, however, continued to persevere with the old, 
vertically arranged three-roller mill, using cog wheels rather than a lantern 
drive, until well after emancipation (Porter, 1831). Among the less con- 
sequential innovations was one patented in Barbados in 1776, which 
allowed trash to be carried away mechanically for burning, once cane juice 
had been extracted from it (More, 1801); and one in 1784 for the patenting 
of a horizontally oriented windmill in St Kitts (Anon, 1791). Neither of 
these latter two ideas was ever widely pursued by planters. 


Steam-powered mills. Although some experimentation with the use of 
steam power in cane estate mills was initiated, this was never common in the 
West Indies prior to 1833. Most planters regarded the idea with disfavour, 
pointing to the general scarcity of firewood and other fuels as a major 
disincentive to its introduction (Madden, 1831). The first report of a 
steam-driven mill for sugar plantations having been invented dates back to 
1767 in London, though its use was never seriously entertained at that time 
(Stewart, 1767). During the 1790s, a few steam pumps were working in 
Jamaica (Mathison, 1811; Ragatz, 1963); and these had also been brought 
into Trinidad by 1805 (Dauxion-Lavaysse, 1813). By 1800, too, a small 
number of steam-powered mills had begun to be installed in French 
territories (Lasserre, 1961); and they were in Cuba by 1820 (Guerra y 
Sanchez, 1964). But, customarily, other forms of motive power continued 
to predominate; and even as late as 1830, certain territories (notably, 
Barbados: Alexander,.1833) were characterised by a total absence of steam 
drive of any sort. 


Comparative efficiencies. All of these mills were small and inefficient by 
modern standards. Despite the efforts made to increase the extraction rates 
of juice from cane, at their optimum these remained stubbornly at no more 
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than 50% to 60% in most cases and on most estates, until emancipation. For 
the early steam-powered mills, they might even be worse than this, if single- 
crushing techniques alone had been adopted. Thus in Matanzas, Cuba, they 
attained only 47% as compared to an above-normal 65% from adjacent cattle 
mills (Leon, 1848). Only when double-crushing was utilised, did cane-extrac- 
tion rates from steam mills begin to reach equivalence with others. Over the 
West Indies as a whole, the mean extraction rates were viewed as differing 
only slightly as between animal- and water-powered mills, except towards the 
end of this period, when the latter started to provide a better service. Rates 
from windmills always were more variable, and could be quite low if spillage, 
arising out of the intermittent high roller speeds caused by gustiness, had 
been encountered. For animal mills per se, a general rule was that the slower 
the rate of movement of the animal, the greater the rate of extraction 
(p. 408); thus, cattle customarily were regarded as being more efficient for 
milling than mules, and mules more efficient than horses. However, towards 
the 1830s, the slow milling rate of cattle mills itself came to be seen as a 
disadvantage in respect of other aspects of cane processing. 

With an extraction rate of 50%, a ton of cane stalks might have been 
expected to produce c 100 gallons of juice: and, translated into milling 
rates, the normal rule of thumb was that one gallon of juice should have 
yielded 1 Ib (0.45 kg) of muscovado sugar (Bell, 1831; Ure, 1842). For most 
of these years, and certainly throughout the eighteenth century, maximum 
milling rates for a four- or five-team, vertically rollered cattle mill could be 
set at c 400 gallons of juice per hour. Actual rates, though, often fell far 
short of this, especially if the boiling house could not process the cane fast 
enough to meet this output, for juice could only be stored for one hour or 
thereabouts before it began to ferment (p. 407). Conversely, on estates 
with a large boiling capacity, two or more mills might be required, if the 
feed-in of cane into the rollers was slow, as it often was. These consider- 
ations also materially affected the rate at which cane was cut in the field, for 
cut cane too could not be kept for long (p. 114). Thus the early mills, which 
had a strictly limited production of sugar, depended on an extended 
grinding season, which had several practical advantages for the owner, not 
least the fact that only a relatively small investment was required to set up 
the mill, and only a minimal harvest field gang was needed to cut the 1 acre 
(0.4 ha) or so of cane required for processing each day (Table 9.3). In 
contrast, some of the later mills (e.g. that specified for 1790: Table 9.3) 
could only operate efficiently with a much larger field gang; and the greater 
capacity ensured that the harvest season was much shorter (see also p. 425). 
Most of the mills had a labour force of about five men or women, two in 
charge of the animal teams where these were present, two to feed the canes 
into the rollers, and one to carry out the bagasse. Capital input into the mill 
represented only 2% to 3% of all estate costs (Long, 1774; Edwards, 1797). 
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Table 9.3 Production and harvesting rates for different mill types 


Production/hr Harvesting/hr 
Year Mill type Galls. juice Tonscane Ha Acres 
1657 Animal, 5 oxen orhorses 125 1325 0.03 1/12 
1700 Water 95-110 1.00 0.02 1/14 
1785 Animal, 6 mules 180 1.75 0.06 1/7 
1790 Water (or two cattle mills) 900-1,200 10.00 
1820 Cattle 400 4.00 


> GG 1). 
Sources: Labat (1724), Avalle (1796), Edwards (1797), Ure (1842) and Ward (1965) 


The intensification of cane agriculture, and further environmental 
changes, 1720 to 1833 


For some years after 1720, cane-estate work patterns stabilised at all levels, 
but especially in the field, as planters adjusted themselves to the new 
practice of cane holing. Then, from 1750, for a most complex mix of reasons 
which have been examined in previous chapters (p. 384), the economic 
pressures upon them inexorably began to rise. This was especially the case 
after 1775, the peak year of profitability for the region as a whole (p. 276). 
The consequence was that proprietors as a group were forced to reconsider 
the effectiveness of their estate activities as a matter of survival. Greater 
efficiencies were sought, along with an intensification of some former 
custom. The aim always was to optimise yields, to cut costs, and to put the 
land available to the best possible use. 

In essence, the individual response to this severe challenge normally 
took one of two forms. Some virtually chose to ignore it, preferring to 
follow, in Long’s (1774) words, the beaten track of established habit so 
closely ‘that they trembled to leave it for almost any consideration’. Such 
‘statuquoism’, which was characterised by prejudices so strong that Cole- 
ridge (1826) was moved to remark that ‘fire will hardly burn them out of 
their heads’, was retained in small pockets until emancipation, although 
most planters moved away from it given time, since clearly there was no 
future in it. From the 1780s, indeed, it came to be preserved more and more 
solely among the overseers and attorneys put in charge of absentees’ 
estates. It was these elements which Gilbert Mathison in 1811 felt had a 
most profound ‘bigotry and refractory disposition’, and which in his opinion 
presented ‘the greatest obstacle to improvement’. The second, and prime 
response, was to adapt to the demands of change, which most planters did, 
sometimes with a large and sometimes with a lesser degree of enthusiasm; 
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and in this they were encouraged by the example of well-known colleagues 
such as Samuel Martin (p. 392). The innovations which were taken up by 
them often gave rise to further major changes in the environment; and these 
also are examined below. 


Post-1720 innovation 


Other than the design changes incorporated into sugar mills (p. 420), most 
innovations on cane estates between 1720 and 1833 tended to be associated 
with field practice. Boiling- and curing-house procedures remained very 
much as previously described (p. 399), except for one or two minor 
amendments. Among these were the introduction of dampers into the 
Jamaica train, underneath the individual coppers, so as better to control 
temperatures, a measure first effected by John Baker in 1775 (Edwards, 
1797); and the later development in Cuba by the 1790s of a more efficient 
closed furnace, as compared to previous open-hearth arrangements, by 
refugee immigrants arriving from St Domingue. The other significant 
improvement in the boiling house was the application of the hydrometer by 
Dutrone, again in 1775, to the specific gravity measurement of cane syrup in 
the teache, prior to its transfer into the curing house, rather than relying on 
a purely subjective assessment of its density.!° But few other modifications 
were accepted into boiling- or curing-house routines; and even the vacuum 
pan, invented in 1813 by Edward Howard, and capable in itself of 
revolutionising the whole business of sugar making by the simple expedient 
of enabling evaporation to take place at much lower temperatures than ever 
before, was totally ignored by most planters for the subsequent twenty 
years. 

Even in respect of field practice too, a good many features of cane 
cultivation which had been tried and proved from the early days in 
Barbados were kept on by planters in their entirety. Thus cane everywhere 
continued to be set within a fairly restricted period. In 1755, Belgrove 
considered that, for the region as a whole, at least three-fifths of all canes 
should be put in the ground in October each year, leaving the remainder for 
planting by mid-December. This view was supported even in Jamaica, 
where the climate was sufficiently beneficent for young canes to have been 
installed in every month, and where some in fact were set from Christmas to 
June; but it was always those planted from August to October which gave 
‘with tolerable seasons, the most certain returns’ (Craton & Walvin, 1970). 
Only in St Domingue was the case for extending the planting season to 
every month argued strongly (Avalle, 1796), but here revolution interfered 
with attempts to prove the point. As for cane harvest, this inevitably was 
constrained by the time taken for the crop to reach maturity, and the 
limitations of the available labour force and mill capacity. The aim, as ever, 
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was to begin cutting early in the dry season, occasionally in January but 
more commonly in February. Often, two gangs were employed, one in the 
actual cutting, and the other in tying and binding, and in taking the canes to 
the mill. After April, a decrease in sugar yields from the cut canes was 
noticed, so as much of the harvest as possible was completed by then. Also, 
everywhere the tendency was to reduce the cutting period as time went on 
(see also p. 422). Thus, while Ligon (1657) had advocated a harvest which 
lasted for 40 weeks, Labat (1724) proposed its reduction to 30; and Belgrove 
(1755) thought that one of 20 weeks, centred on 1 April, was most 
appropriate. Even this latter meant that the cane harvest customarily was 
expected to last from February to June; and this came to be deemed the 
normal time for it within the region as a whole. 

Within the general framework of the idealised estate, those field practice 
revisions which led to a greater intensification of work patterns and 
production from the 1720s, may be usefully categorised under a range of 
subheadings, among which the most important are those of land prepar- 
ation, the use of irrigation, fallowing, the better care of estate animals, the 
reorganisation of field work routines, a reconsideration of the usefulness of 
particular field implements, and the introduction of new varieties of cane. 
All these are to be examined separately below.!7 


Land preparation. Although the development of cane holing had effected 
a considerable change in planter attitudes towards land preparation, prior 
to 1750 these remained predominantly unsophisticated. To some extent this 
continued to reflect the notion of a beneficent tropics, in which everything 
would grow with a minimum of labour and nutrient input (p. 396); but it 
also served to reiterate how little was known about soil structures and soil 
composition at this stage. However, an increasing awareness of how soil 
differences might affect cane yields, and also the potentiality for erosion, 
was beginning to emerge during the 1730s and 1740s. Even so, it was not 
until Samuel Martin returned to Antigua from England that the first serious 
attempt was made to classify regional soils. Having participated in home- 
country arguments on the nature of soil chemistry,!8 Martin was convinced 
that most West Indian estate soils had become thoroughly depleted in 
nutrients, and suggested improved methods of tillage for each type: 
practising what he preached, he commenced a vigorous rehabilitation 
programme for the soils on his own estate (Greencastle), which was to cost 
him some £20,000 over the next 20 years, and even after this he was far from 
convinced that they had been fully reconstituted to an approximation of 
their natural condition. 

One of the basic tenets of Martin’s ideas about good plantership always 
was that the profits of any estate should consist not so much ‘in great works, 
as in the fertility of the soil’ (Addit. Mss 41,351, 86) and that, if this was to be 
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achieved and maintained, large amounts of time should be spent in 
subsoiling, draining and manuring prior to planting. It was he who first 
realised that the many stiff clays found on cane land required adequate 
drainage if they were ever to produce good yields over prolonged periods, 
and in order to attain this aim he devised a system of ‘round ridging’, which 
involved the construction of a series of ridges and trenches on flat land, the 
purpose of which was to remove excessive surface water. In 1773, the cost of 
establishing these was estimated to be c £10 per acre, or roughly equivalent 
to that of holing. Others elsewhere invented rather different means of 
drainage improvement, as in St Kitts and Nevis, where stone terraces were 
built along hillsides to channel water away from the cultivated fields 
(Merrill, 1958; Richardson, 1983). Subsoiling was a further related innova- 
tion, helping to augment root aeration and cane growth in many cases. 
From the 1750s, these several ideas were disseminated widely throughout 
the region. 

At the same time, even greater attention than formerly began to be paid 
to the application of manure in cane holes before the canes were set, as a 
means of nutrient replenishment. By and large, more manure was always 
placed on estate land in the ‘older’ colonies of the Lesser Antilles than in 
Jamaica or St Domingue: the ratio was three portions for every one in the 
latter two territories, according to Long (1774). Between 60 and 80 Ibs (c 27 
to 36 kg) of dung customarily was incorporated into each cane hole in 
Barbados and the northern Leewards, and often this was topped up further 
as the young canes started to grow (Watts, 1963). A search for new and 
different manuring materials also was initiated. In an ecologically limited 
island, such as Barbados had become, sea-wrack proved to be the only new 
source substance which might effectively be mixed in with the traditional 
cane-tops, bagasse, grasses and animal excreta, guano and lime having been 
tried and found wanting. In St Kitts and Montserrat, boiling-house ashes 
and soot were utilised too, to good effect (Merrill, 1958). Seasand, 
seaweed, ashes and marl were all found to be suitable in Antigua; and the 
use of marl is especially interesting in that it clearly represents an adaptation 
of similar practices adopted in the home country during the early stages of 
the agricultural revolution. The major advocate again was Samuel Martin 
(Sheridan, 1960). His proposition was that the custom of ‘caving’ be 
followed wherever practicable, this being a means of extracting marl from 
hillsides by undercutting, and subsequently by loosening the earth with 
water, through which device some hundreds of cart loads of marl might be 
made available in just one or two hours, with the labour of only four slaves. 
All this then was transported to the cattle pens, where it was mixed in with 
dung or bagasse, to form a compost; or it could be applied directly to the 
land. It was claimed that the use of such techniques could produce more 
dung than ‘sixty able negroes can do in the present traditional methods’. 
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However, caving was not taken up ubiquitously within the region. It had 
not, for example, been adopted into Jamaica by the end of the eighteenth 
century. Alternative methods of manuring were sought in this latter island. 
The lower rates of dung application there were explained by Edwards 
(1797) as being due to the preference of local planters for placing pens on 
land which was to be cultivated, into which cattle were turned at night, so 
that their urine, which was regarded as being ‘the best of all manures’, and 
far better than the dung itself, could be concentrated thereon. Some dung 
was, however, utilised once canes had begun to grow; and a light dressing of 
manure also was spread over the surface of ratoon land once the first canes 
had been harvested. 


Irrigation. An important means of intensifying cane production was 
through irrigation on land which was sympathetic to such technology. Most 
cane irrigation at this time was confined to the French islands, and notably 
to St Domingue. The details have been given earlier (p. 299). 


Fallowing, and the better care of estate animals. Since estate animals 
continued to remain scarce and expensive, prudent planters in time began 
to follow European custom by caring for them better, providing them with 
more nutritious food and adequate grazing. Some easement of animal tasks 
was also granted: for example, carts came to be used more widely from the 
1680s onwards, to replace the earlier custom of loading bales of canes and 
other materials directly on to animals’ backs. But methods for improving 
the nature of their feed and living space in contrast were not widely 
considered until the 1730s and 1740s. Then, in Barbados, many temporarily 
abandoned cane estates (p. 332) were developed into ‘good’ grazing land 
for animals which were kept for their dung. In Jamaica, an alternative 
solution was that more and more plantation animals came to be driven to 
grasslands, located at the edge of cane pieces, during the daytime, to be 
returned to pens at night (Ormrod, 1979). This type of routine was common 
too in St Kitts (Sheridan, 1974). From 1750 in Antigua, Martin (1773) also 
vigorously argued the merits of a third idea, namely, the case for setting 
aside a certain proportion of estate land each year as fallow, both in order to 
rest it from the continual soil-nutrient demands of cane growth, and also to 
provide an extended area, close to the estate centre, for animal grazing. In 
all such instances, the aim of the prudent planter further was carefully to 
control grazing density, the danger otherwise being that topsoil layers 
would become compacted by trampling and subsequent baking in the hot 
sun: and this in turn would make hoeing much more difficult than it 
otherwise would have been in those localities in which cultivation was to be 
resumed at some future time. 

All these eventualities presupposed that suitable fodder grasses were 
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available within island territories, and at first this was usually not the case. I 
have emphasised elsewhere (Watts, 1966b) that local grasses were largely 
rank, tough, and lacking in nutrition; and this perhaps was only to be 
expected in view of the former absence of any selection for the needs of 
relatively large numbers of grazing herbivores. Accordingly it took some 
time for nutritious grasses first to be introduced, and then to become 
established within the region; and it was no doubt this in itself which created 
the delay in the provision of estate grazing lands which is so characteristic of 
this period. Although the history of grass invasion into the West Indies is 
not easily discerned from the available documents, most of the arrivals 
almost certainly were accidental. The clearest and earliest case of an alien 
grass, falling into this category, which gave good grazing, is that of the 
Scotch grass (Panicum sp.), an African native, which had become impor- 
tant in the moister parts of Barbados (especially in the Scotland district) by 
the late seventeenth century (Sloane, 1707), and which, twenty or thirty 
years on, also had reached the northern Leewards (Hughes, 1750). A little 
later, the Guinea grass (Panicum maximum) entered Jamaica, again by 
chance, in 1741, and also from West Africa (Edwards, 1804). This species 
has immense nutritional value both in respect of its grazing potential, and as 
a cut pen-food; and once this had been recognised, it was deliberately 
transferred elsewhere, to become relatively common in the northern 
Leewards and Barbados as well as by the 1790s (Harris, 1965). By the 
middle years of the eighteenth century, two other good grazing species also 
had found their way accidentally into Barbados, namely the rice grass 
(Panicum muticum) and the Dutch grass (Eleusine indica) (Hughes, 1750). 
Among subsequent forage-species arrivals were the lemon grass (Cymbo- 
pogon citratus), and the blue pea (Clitoria terneata), both of which came 
into Jamaica from the East Indies at c 1800 (Broughton, 1794; Wiley, 1806). 
Although a large selection of weeds, many of them native (p. 220), mixed in 
with these new alien plants on the developing pasture lands, it is likely that 
as a whole they remained species-poor throughout these years, and to a 
large extent vulnerable to even the slightest signs of overgrazing: but 
nevertheless they became increasingly important to the economy of the 
region, particularly in the years of severe economic stringency after 1775. 


Reorganisation of field work routines. Productivity also was enhanced 
after 1750 by the reorganisation of some field work routines. Dung began to 
be transported on to fields by animal-drawn carts, instead of in the formerly 
ubiquitous baskets carried on the heads of slaves. The cutting and stripping 
of canes and stalks was made more efficient. The patterns of harvesting 
were modified, so that canes farthest from the mill were cut first: as a result, 
carts then did not have to ‘often pass over the same track’, and cane stools 
elsewhere were less likely to be injured (Martin, 1773). Better methods of 
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harvesting ratoon canes were instigated, after it was discovered that by 
cutting them 3 inches (7.5 cms) below the soil surface, canker might be 
prevented: also, a liberal application of brine to ratoons quickly would clear 
any grubs from them. 

An additional development was that much more attention began to be 
paid to ridding cane fields of pests, particularly rats, which had been a 
serious problem from the 1650s onwards (p. 195; Dunn, 1972). In bad 
years, these creatures could destroy over 5% of the total cane crop on the 
worst-affected estates (Stewart, 1808). When attempts were made to catch 
them, the numbers discovered were enormous: 39,000 were killed on a 
single Jamaican plantation over a six-month period (Ragatz, 1963). The 
methods employed were chasing by dogs, shooting and the use of fire. 


Reconsideration of the usefulness of particular field implements. More 
resistance to innovation was displayed in the realm of field implement 
revision than in any other aspect of West Indian estate life. Axes, hoes and 
bills (cutlasses) accordingly retained their preeminence over potentially 
‘new’ tools such as the plough, the spade and the wheelbarrow: indeed, the 
latter in particular frequently was seen as constituting a major threat to the 
adequate maintenance of slave routines, not only by estate owners and 
managers, but also by the slaves themselves. 

Even granted its flexibility (it was used to equal effect in stump-clearance, 
the preparation of trenches or cane holes, and in weeding, p. 395), the 
persistence of the hand hoe on plantations in the region is a curious feature. 
Certainly, it was highly regarded by the slaves; and indeed many of them 
may have utilised similar implements in African agriculture prior to their 
capture and transference to the New World. Planters defended the use of 
the hoe, by claiming that it encouraged careful and precise work by their 
slaves, and also helped to preserve the discipline of their labour require- 
ments. If the main alternative to the hand hoe was the plough, they said, 
three factors mitigated against the introduction of this instrument. First, 
they did not have a reserve of strong and efficient draught animals. Neither 
the mule, nor the cattle or horses bred in the islands, were sufficiently 
powerful to engage in prolonged plough work: and imported animals 
continued to have severe acclimatisation problems, which rendered them 
also unsuitable (p. 198). Secondly, many thought that tropical soils reacted 
inherently adversely to ploughing, the widely held view being that it would 
overexpose the soil, causing desiccation, and augmenting the chances for 
nutrient depletion and erosion. Many others as well regarded West Indian 
soils as being too ‘stiff’ for plough use. A third difficulty was that most 
proprietors were convinced that their slaves simply could not see straight 
enough to become good ploughmen (Burns, 1937). 

In the event, it was not until the 1770s that the merits of ploughing on 
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favoured sections of estate land were seriously reviewed, by which time the 
need to economise on labour costs had become acute. Contemporaneously, 
an astonishing diversity of plough types was becoming available for selec- 
tion from Europe (Fussell, 1952). Although, some twenty years earlier, 
Samuel Martin had claimed that ploughs were well fitted generally for use 
on the ‘deep and loose’ soils of the region (he appears to have meant the 
sandy soils, and some of the latosols), the actual reasons put forward for 
their adoption at this later stage always were economic. Long (1774), for 
example, was persuaded that one of these implements could do the work of 
100 slaves with hoes, and also suggested that a simple but effective design, 
fabricated by an estate carpenter, might cost no more than £1 to put 
together. General costs for land preparation by means of the plough would, 
he thought, amount to only 25% of those incurred by the continuation of 
the hand-hoe routine. He was later supported in this notion by Mathison 
(1811), who estimated that his own land preparation costs had diminished 
from £10 to c £2 per acre, following his conversion to the use of the plough. 
It should, however, perhaps be reemphasised that for many planters, all 
such economic arguments remained entirely academic in terms of the 
practical realities of the day, for only in a few islands, all of which possessed 
extensive areas of flat land, did the terrain receive ploughs really well; 
indeed, it could be argued that these were restricted to Jamaica, Antigua 
and Barbados alone. St Domingue might also have been included, had not 
revolution there got in the way. In places where they were adopted, ploughs 
were utilised at this time largely to create the ridges built around the edges 
of cane holes, in a nice mixture of the old and new technologies: unidirec- 
tional ridges were established first, to be followed by cross ridges (Fig. 9.9; 
Whitehouse, 1813; Clark, 1823; Wentworth, 1834). But occasionally, 
following European experience, simple ridging and trenching came to 
replace this revised form of cane-holing, the cross ridges not being 
employed; and this was to be the pattern for three decades after 1785 on 
quality-land estates located around the fringes of the fertile St George 
Valley in Barbados. However, this was never an entirely successful strata- 
gem for, despite its labour-saving advantages, it quickly brought about a 
reemergence of soil movement and erosion, whenever the furrowing was 
directed downslope (Watts, 1963). 

In all other territories, the option of ploughing was never entertained as 
strongly. In the volcanic islands, land usually was either too stony, too 
heavy or too steep for it to be considered. In Nevis, for example, less than 
5% of cane land was regarded as being sufficiently flat and light for 
ploughing in 1789 (Pares, 1950). No ploughs were ever known to have been 
brought into Montserrat; and they remained exceptionally rare in Martini- 
que and Guadeloupe, despite their former presence there in the seven- 
teenth century (p. 395). In Dominica, and in the other Windward Islands, 
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Fig. 9.9. Construction of cane holes in the early nineteenth century (from Clark, 
1823). 
Reproduced by permission of the Trustees of the British Museum 


the steepness of slopes argued against them; and while they were tried for a 
short while in Grenada, they were equally quickly abandoned there (CO 
101/28). In Trinidad, a range of different problems was encountered, the con- 
sistently wet, heavy soil present on many lowland estates, which was capable 
of pulling the shoes off horses, making all attempts to plough extremely 
trying: and in any case the almost universal custom of ratooning there 
rendered the plough a much less relevant field implement (Green, 1976). 
Even in the three islands in which ploughing had been taken up ona 
reasonably major scale, the practice did not survive for long. Most estates 
continued to prefer to maintain the traditional hand-hoe methods of land 
preparation, planting and weeding; and in time these came to prevail even 
more strongly than formerly. In Antigua, a general reversion to the hand 
hoe took place early, by 1788 (CO 152/67). In Barbados, a series of dry 
seasons and poor crops during the 1820s induced virtually all planters to 
return to the use of the hand hoe, the prime argument for this being that the 
desiccation had indeed been accentuated by ploughing (Davy, 1854; 
p. 429). Jamaican proprietors began to listen to their Barbadian brethren; 
and more and more in Jamaica, where it was used at all, the plough 
increasingly was seen as a means of breaking up heavy land prior to holing, 
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rather than asa field instrument in its own right. Slaves might be expected to 
dig 120 holes each day on land previously loosened by the plough, as 
opposed to only 90 on unploughed land (Green, 1976). As emancipation 
approached, though, fewer and fewer Jamaican planters utilised the plough 
at all, so that by 1831 William Madden could write that ‘they have no desire 
to change to (it)’. One may conclude accordingly that ploughing formed 
only a spatially confined, ephemeral phase, and a late one at that, within the 
preemancipation agricultural history of the region; and that for the most 
part, in the light of experience, the role of traditional field implementation 
on West Indian estates was preserved.!° 


Introduction of new varieties of cane. From the 1720s, a widespread 
dissatisfaction with the overall yield performance of the long-service creole 
cane began increasingly to be felt (p. 384). One particular manifestation of 
this was that, as yields fell, ratooning came to be practised less and less 
(Lewis, 1834). But while it had ceased to be a practical proposition in 
Barbados and St Kitts by 1700 (p. 405), it was not until much later that 
difficulties arising from it were experienced generally elsewhere. Even so, 
in the northern Leewards other than St Kitts, it had ceased everywhere to 
be common by the 1750s, and some planters, such as John Pinney, were 
refusing to countenance it at all (Sheridan, 1960; Pares, 1968). In Jamaica, it 
had become increasingly unpopular, after the argument had been put 
forward that in itself it facilitated the processes leading to soil exhaustion. 
From the mid-century, indeed, ratooning in this island gave way to 
replanting on many of the less fertile soils, though it was retained in the 
‘better’ cane districts of Vere parish, and in the eastern sections of St 
Thomas, on occasions over ten-year stints. Perhaps one-third of all cane 
land in Jamaica was being replanted each year by the 1770s (Long, 1774). In 
the French islands, most proprietors had always favoured replanting rather 
than ratooning, so the attendant problems of the latter tended not to be 
encountered there. 

At the same time, the freedom from pests and diseases which had so 
characterised the early years of creole cane cultivation, began to diminish. 
The first clear indications of this were experienced in Barbados during the 
1740s, when the canes were devastated by a series of caterpillar infestations 
(Watts, 1963). Then, two decades later, they were found to be vulnerable as 
well to a singularly vicious predator, the sugar ant (Formica omnivora, L.). 
This species appears to have reached Barbados first, in 1760, reputedly in a 
cargo of topsoil imported by Gidney Clarke, owner of the Bell plantation, 
from Tobago (Schomburgk, 1848). Once established, it multiplied rapidly, 
and then was transported accidentally to other islands. By 1763, it had been 
reported from Martinique, especially along the windward littoral (Leblond, 
1813); and by 1770, it had successfully invaded Grenada and Antigua. It was 
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largely carnivorous, eating any animal which came to hand. Although, 
while it prevailed, it was instrumental in ridding many estates of rats, it also 
adversely affected the main crop by nesting in its root structures. Barbados, 
Grenada and Martinique suffered most in this respect. In Barbados, on 
occasions sugar ant numbers were ‘so immense that they covered the roads 
for many miles together’ (Schomburgk, 1848). In Grenada, every cane 
estate between St George and St Johns (some 20 kms) was destroyed by 
them, in rapid succession. Proprietors attempted to remove them by poison 
(arsenic) and fire, but to no great effect; and in the end it took the 
devastation caused by the great hurricane of 1780 to kill them off. They 
reappeared in Barbados in 1814, but on that occasion did not last long. 
Their disappearance from cane fields indirectly brought about a resurgence 
in rat populations once again. 

Two other cane pests also became widely prevalent from the 1760s. One 
was the cane borer, which affected every island from time to time. This 
attacked recently planted, or recently ratooned canes, and within a short 
period could lay waste entire properties. But it was always most common in 
the drier islands. For example, it was frequently recorded in the poor-soil 
coastlands of Barbados, and had become widespread in all parts of Antigua 
by the 1780s. The most acceptable ways of defeating it were to keep canes 
free of dry, dead leaves, under which the borers’ eggs were deposited; or to 
squash the eggs themselves. Concentrating also on young canes was an 
aphis-induced ‘blast’ which, in removing cane juices, additionally might 
decimate a planter’s crop exceptionally rapidly. The recommended solution 
to this problem was to remove the insects directly from the canes, though 
this procedure was never wholly satisfactory, since they were capable of 
surviving on adjacent grasses as well, notably on Paspalum distichum. 

As a means of counteracting these several difficulties, planters in the late 
eighteenth century welcomed the introduction of new thick-stemmed 
varieties of cane from the Pacific Islands (Tahiti), the Malabar coast and 
Batavia. These had become known to Europeans as a result of the first 
French circumnavigation, commanded by Bougainville. They had been 
introduced to Mauritius, then known as the Ile de Bourbon, in 1768; and in 
1782 Cossigny had brought them into the French West Indies. A second 
batch of Batavian canes was taken to Martinique by Guyot-Duclos in 1787; 
and a further one followed two years later. The two most common of the 
new varieties were allocated the names Bourbon and Otaheite. For the 
British, Bligh transported the latter from Mauritius to the botanic garden at 
St Vincent in 1793 (p. 504); and a Jamaican plant specialist had obtained 
some stock from contacts in Santo Domingo in 1795. But before these 
samples had become acclimatised, others had arrived in Montserrat from 
Guadeloupe, sold by a M. Pinnel; and it was the latter that were diffused to 
British islands elsewhere, first to Antigua and then Jamaica. By 1792, the 
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new varieties of cane had reached Trinidad; by 1796, Barbados and 
Demerara; and in 1798 they had also been set for the first time in Cuba. 

Although there was some initial slight resistance to their adoption, 
mainly because the thickness of their stems made juice extraction from 
them more difficult in the older mills, in fact these new varieties gave a 
major boost to cane growers throughout the region; and their advent may 
be classed as one of the most important eighteenth-century intensification 
innovations on cane estates. They were higher-yielding than the old creole 
cane by a factor of one-quarter to one-third (Humboldt, 1811, 1826).7° They 
matured slightly more quickly, and seem to have been better suited to 
withstand the occasional ravages of drought. Planters thought that they 
were more resistant to pests and diseases than was creole cane. They 
produced greater quantities of bagasse for fuel than did the latter (Fragi- 
nals, 1976). Their only reputed disadvantages were that they were supposed 
to give rise to soil depletion more quickly (p. 436), and that they did not 
respond well to ratooning. However, the latter proposition should be 
interpreted in a relative sense only. Certainly, in parts of Jamaica, as on the 
Price estate (Craton & Walvin, 1970), ratooning routines were increased 
after Bourbon cane had been set, to six per planting generally, and up to 14 
on favoured land, albeit with the aid of intensive manuring in both cases. 
Ratooning also was reintroduced into Barbados work patterns when 
Otaheite cane arrived. On the other hand, in Antigua, the new varieties of 
cane were dug up immediately after harvest, and replacements set. But 
whatever the cultivation methods, there is little doubt that Otaheite and 
Bourbon canes replaced the creole crop almost entirely within a few years of 
their introduction into the region. In themselves, they were largely respon- 
sible for the very augmented levels of production of sugar, especially from 
the British territories, in the last few years of the eighteenth, and the first 
few of the nineteenth centuries (Table 7.2, p. 286). They became the 
standard cane in both British and French islands until the end of the 
nineteenth century, and for a rather shorter spell in Cuba and Puerto Rico, 
where they were replaced by the Crystallina, or Transparent varieties after 
1840. 


Further environmental changes 


Most of the major agriculturally induced modifications to the environment 
between 1720 and 1833 may be categorised under two headings: further 
deforestation and its biological consequences, and additional soil erosion. 
Extensive timber felling took place from the 1730s in Antigua, Guade- 
loupe, St Domingue and Jamaica in order to pave the way for the creation of 
new sugar estates. In Antigua, by 1750, virtually every district was under 
cane, there being no forest left in the island (Harris, 1965), a situation which 
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was maintained at least until the 1790s, when Sir William Young reiterated 
that ‘the country is open, with very few trees or shrubs . . . cultivation covers 
every acre’ (Young, 1801). Thereafter, however, some vegetation recoloni- 
sation took place, as particular estates were abandoned. In Guadeloupe, 
too, much of the rather more scrubby vegetation on the limestone sector 
was removed with some speed (Lasserre, 1961). Substantial forest clearance 
had been effected in most of lowland St Domingue prior to the revolution, 
and in lowland Jamaica by the early 1800s (Stewart, 1808). In contrast, 
Cuba, Spanish Santo Domingo, Trinidad and the Windward Islands 
retained much of their lowland forest cover, at least for the time being, 
either because of the restricted conditions for economic development in the 
case of the Spanish territories,”! or through the effects of political treaties 
(which had a similar consequence) in the Windwards (p. 346). A cultivated 
open landscape continued to prevail in Barbados, and on the lowlands of St 
Kitts, Nevis and Montserrat (p. 333). 

It is likely that the widespread adoption of cane holing, coupled with a 
scrupulous devotion to manuring, prevented a good deal of potential soil 
depletion and soil loss for two or three decades after 1720, both within the 
newly developed sugar lands and in the older colonies. Even in Barbados, 
for example, as late as 1758, it was reported that estates which were 
formerly regarded as being ‘worn out’ were raising sugar again, apparently 
as abundantly as when they had first been established (Butel-Dumont, 
1758). But then, over the next decade, signs of erosion were recorded once 
more (Penfold, 1762; Postlethwaite, 1774). The reasons for this are not 
entirely clear, but perhaps planters in this island simply began to pay less 
attention to adequate land preparation than previously.?? For a while, such 
erosion was strictly localised; but it expanded greatly after trenching had 
been reintroduced to planting routines during the 1770s (p. 430). Within 
the 1790s, a series of severe, summer ‘heat storms’ over the leeward 
districts, notably in the parishes of St Michael, St James and St Peter, 
‘impaired all that part ... and carried off vast quantities of soil, and 
rendered the estates very unproductive’ (Lucas Mss 29, 3). At the same 
time, the bare white erosion scars associated with extensive gullying had 
become a striking feature of the steeply sloped Chalky Mount area of the 
Scotland District, on estates which, in the 1730s, had produced some of the 
best sugar in the island (Pinckard, 1806). Moreover, rates of erosion 
seemed to accelerate after each major storm: one of the severest was in 
1811, when the Carenage in Bridgetown harbour was blocked by ‘the soil 
brought down by the torrent ... together with the filth of the town, it had 
amassed in the channel to such a degree that even flat-bottomed boats could 
not pass’ (Schomburgk, 1848). 

If the reappearance of trenching had been directly responsible for erosion 
renewal in Barbados (Fig. 9.10), elsewhere (Fig. 9.11) the introduction of 
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Fig. 9.10 Major areas of soil loss in Barbados during the 1790s 


the Bourbon and Otaheite varieties of cane indirectly had equally devastat- 
ing environmental effects. In many districts, even more land was cleared than 
formerly, often from still-virgin forest, as planters sought to take maximum 
advantage of the high yields which were obtainable from them. Inevitably, 
much of this was on steep mountain terrain on which even the use of cane 
holes could not prevent soil loss: the hill-lands of northern Jamaica were a 
case in point (MacMahon, 1839). Similar problems eventuated on some 
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Fig. 9.11 Major areas of soil loss in Jamaica during the 1830s 
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land which had already been cleared, the main documented example of this 
relating to the middle and upper slopes of Mount Nevis, on to which by the 
first few years of the nineteenth century, cane cultivation had been 
extended. The result was a complete stripping of the available soil on these 
slopes within the space of a few years (Coke, 1811). Erosion also occurred 
on the flanks of Mount Misery, St Kitts, for similar reasons. 

A special case of soil loss initiation on a particularly large scale was in St 
Domingue subsequent to the revolution, in which territory the wholesale 
abandonment of estates after 1804 ensured that no personnel were available 
to prevent it. The effects were felt especially severely on the lower hill 
lands, notably where irrigation conduits had been breached, and water 
poured downslope in a virtually unimpeded torrent. 

Deforestation and soil loss together (though primarily the former) 
stimulated further a range of additional, severe biological responses, which 
changed the nature of many plant and animal communities within the region 
for ever. The thorough patterns of timber clearance, and the subsequent 
intensity of land use, made it difficult for native species to recolonise 
patches of abandoned land, at least to begin with; and this was especially 
true of the components of seasonal forest communities, which had under- 
gone the greatest amount of disturbance. Moreover, as native habitats were 
transformed into sugar plantations, potential refuges for native species 
diminished ever more in size and number, and plant and animal extinctions 
accordingly became more common. The processes were identical to those 
experienced in Barbados prior to 1665 (p. 219), but they were accentuated 
regionally by the presence of so many island endemics; and they were 
accelerated by the augmented competition for the natural resources which 
remained, especially from European grazing herbivores, and European 
animal pests. 

The degree to which islands lost fauna correlates roughly with the amount 
of natural forest which was retained, at least as far as bird populations are 
concerned. It was J. C. Greenway (1967) who first put forward the notion in 
respect of the West Indies that ‘birds disappear where humans are numer- 
ous and forests relatively small’, citing the fact that Espafiola, which still has 
a substantial 5.8 ha of forest per person, is the only territory in the region 
not to have lost a single bird species in the period for which records are | 
known. Of those birds in other islands whose extinction is documented, in 
the sense that descriptions of them suddenly ceased, many were canopy 
species whose niches were destroyed totally during forest removal. A large 
number were from the parrot family (Psittacidae). Despite the comment by 
Edwards (1801) that representatives of this were ‘as plentiful in the larger 
islands of the West Indies as the rook in Europe’ at the commencement of 
the nineteenth century, species extinction in this group was then already 
well under way (Day, 1981). Thus the yellow-headed macaw (Ara gossei) 
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was last recorded in Jamaica in 1765, and the green-and-yellow macaw (A. 
erythrocephala) shortly after the close of this period. Even though Atwood 
(1791) had listed the presence of the Dominican macaw (A. atwoodii), this 
endemic also seems to have been exterminated by the first years of the 
nineteenth century. The macaws’ smaller relatives, the conures, also proved 
to be very vulnerable to the general environmental upheaval: and they were 
sought too by slaves for the cooking pot, especially in times of short rations. 
Labat’s conure (Aratinga labati), noted by Du Tertre (1667) as well as by 
Labat (1724) himself, was last seen in Guadeloupe during the 1720s; and the 
very similar Guadeloupe and Martinique Amazons (Amazona violacea and 
A. martinica) had disappeared as well from their respective islands by 1750. 
Though very few details have been preserved, it is likely too that the 
numbers of many ground-based birds were decimated, both as a result of 
the ecological changes which were taking place around them, and by 
introduced predators such as cats and rats.?3 One of two nightjars which are 
endemic to the region, the Jamaican pauraque (Siphonoris americanus), a 
frequent ground-nester formerly found in scrub (Bond, 1960), clearly 
suffered in this way, mainly through rat predation, but managed to survive 
until 1859. Shore-line birds also became much less common in some 
districts, mainly as a result of shooting: the roseate flamingo in Antigua was 
one good example (Harris, 1965). 

Much of the earlier profusion of native rodent life declined substantially 
over these years as well. The large forms termed quemis (Quemisia gravis) 
by Oviedo y Valdes (1851-5) were not observed in Espanola after 1700, and 
field rats may have seen them off. Hutias were becoming scarce too, one 
Espafolan endemic representative (Plageodonton spelaeum) dying out 
completely after 1750: being single-pregnancy, slow breeders, and poor 
climbers, they too were vulnerable to rat predation, as well as to direct 
hunting. It is probable that all the Windward Island hutias had become 
extinct by the 1790s (Edwards, 1793). Agoutis, valued for their flesh, which 
was regarded as a delicacy, also were becoming rare, having been persisten- 
tly over time smoked out of their holes and hunted with dogs. Among the 
large animals, the peccary had long since been shot out; and iguanas were 
‘generally scarce’ by the turn of the nineteenth century, except in the islands 
of the Windward Passage, and in districts not often visited by man 
(Edwards, 1804). Among marine mammals, the classic contemporary case 
of numerical reduction by means of hunting was that of the green turtle 
(p. 61), which between 1676 and 1750 had virtually disappeared from the 
northern Leewards (Harris, 1965): and even the great herds of the Cayman 
Islands and the Cuban Keys had gone by the early nineteenth century 
(Parsons, 1962a). 

Although plant species extinctions went largely unrecorded at this time, it 
would be naive to suppose that they did not occur as well, and in some 
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quantity at that. They are more likely to have taken place in seasonal 
rain-forest habitats than elsewhere: thus, the bulletwood (Manilkara sp.), a 
valuable timber tree which was removed completely from Antigua at some 
point during the eighteenth century (Harris, 1965). 

As native plant communities were reduced in scale, size and composition, 
so they were replaced on uncultivated land by new, ecologically unstable 
and often quickly evolving secondary associations, which were comprised of 
a mixture of native survivors and introduced aliens, many of which were 
weeds.”4 Relationships between the two groups were always uneasy, and 
have remained so to the present time. The opportunities for alien species 
arrival in the region at first were limited, and there were good reasons for 
this, which were associated with the patterns of economic development of 
the day. For one thing, many territories then had not seriously commenced 
their deforestation programmes, and accordingly only a relatively small 
amount of space was available for their colonisation. For another, weeding 
on cane land was undertaken exceptionally thoroughly during the first flush 
of enthusiasm for sugar estate formation, so reducing the chances of 
survival of this group of plants. But all this changed after the turn of the 
eighteenth century. Thereafter, the volume of transatlantic shipping grew 
immensely, so increasing the possibilities of transfer of weed seeds, and 
those of other aliens, from both the temperate and tropical sectors of the 
Old World. Secondly, the instigation of holing, and the initiation of more 
thorough dunging practices in themselves encouraged the dispersal and 
germination of many of the introduced weeds, not least because the dung 
normally contained many seeds within it. Thirdly, as domesticated herbi- 
vores became more common, the browsing habits of these assisted the rapid 
spread of particular shrubby species, as chewed seeds were passed through 
the gut intact: and this was especially the case for logwood (Haematoxylon 
campechianum), guava (Psidium guajava) and several Acacia shrubs. In 
consequence of this, considerable amounts of estate time came to be spent 
after 1700 in eradicating guava from pasture land grazed by cattle, notably 
in Antigua, Guadeloupe and Barbados (see also p. 220) as it became more 
generally appreciated that the health of these animals was not encouraged 
by feeding on it. Fourthly, as estate boundaries came to be better defined 
through hedging, the naturalisation of a selection of hedge shrubs was 
encouraged: thus, prickly pear (Opuntia sp.) in Antigua, and logwood and 
lignum vitae more widely (McKinnen, 1804; Andrews, 1939; Harris, 1965). 
Finally, the periodic burning of some cane pieces and marginal land, either 
to get rid of rats or for military reasons, facilitated the dispersal of many 
alien herbs too. 

The actual details of arrival and dispersal of plants from outside the 
region into the West Indies remain a fascinating topic for future research. 
Only two islands have been intensively studied thus far, Antigua and 
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Barbados (Harris, 1965; Watts, 1966a); and elsewhere one must rely on 
intermittent documentary evidence which has not yet been thoroughly 
sifted and analysed. But it would appear that generally, prior to 1700, 
secondary plant communities were dominated by those species which had 
already become established before 1665, along with a few new arrivals. The 
guava and the purslane may be placed in the former category. Early in the 
eighteenth century, the purslane, which was spread predominantly by birds, 
was regarded as being ‘one of the worst weeds’ in St Kitts (Smith, 1745), and 
by then it was growing spontaneously and widely in secondary woodlands 
within the French islands as well (Labat, 1724). The castor oil plant (Ricinus 
communis), a new introduction from Africa, was extending its distribution 
along roadsides, as was the physic nut (Jatopha sp.) more commonly on 
waste land. A few weed aloes were present in the northern Leewards. Only 
a small number of foreign grasses had reached the West Indies by this time 
(see also p. 428), though one which had become stabilised in the outer 
Leewards at least, was goose grass (Eleusine indica), a native of India; and 
in Barbados the North American wild pepper grass (Lepidium virginicum: 
p. 220) continued to extend its range to all parts of the island by 1750 
(Hughes, 1750). 

Then, as the surge towards monoculture got under way during the early 
eighteenth century, so also did the number of alien plants in the region 
become much more conspicuous. There was too a notable movement of 
West Indian plants between the individual islands. Most introductions 
continued to be accidental, in the sense that they were unplanned, seeds 
customarily arriving unnoticed in bales of goods, or by other means. These 
processes were at their most acute in the older fully settled territories such 
as Barbados. There, the rate of arrival of new, uncultivated, common 
weedy species was unusually high, being maintained at one every two years 
for the whole of the period (Fig. 9.12): most, however, came from adjacent 
islands rather than from farther away (Watts, 1985). Some introduced 
grasses began to spread exceptionally quickly on abandoned land, and of 
these the two most common were the Devil’s grass (Cynodon dactylon), 
also called Bermuda or Bahama grass; and the knot or nut grass (C. 
rotundus). Of these two, the latter may have arrived the earlier, by 1750 
(Hughes, 1750): it is a persistent invader of cane fields, and probably 
originated in the Old World. Devil’s grass may have been introduced as a 
pasture species, though if so, it soon naturalised itself to become a 
‘pestilential weed’ (Lowe, 1951). Among the most obvious shrub arrivals 
were datura (Datura stramonium), which was in Martinique by 1751 
(Chanvalon, 1763); the thorn apple (Datura metel), which had reached 
Barbados from Africa by way of Jamaica in 1690 (Broughton, 1794; Watts, 
1985); the mesquite (Prosopis sp.) from North America, in the northern’ 
Leewards; and a range of additional Old World species, including milk bush 
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Fig. 9.12 The rate of arrival of common weeds in Barbados (after Watts, 1985) 


(Calotropis procera), love bush (Bryophyllum pinnatum) and maiden’s 
bush (Mormordica charantica) (Grisebach, 1864). Also, Lantana involucrata 
and other native West Indian sages, the bread-and-cheese shrub (Pithecoll- 
obium unguis-cati) and occasionally Opuntia cacti came to be widely 
redistributed within the region. 

These unstable and mixed secondary communities became ever more 
evident in island landscapes from 1750 onwards. They remained eco- 
logically disturbed and volatile. Occasionally, the alien components within 
them invaded those pockets of shifting cultivation which were retained in 
adjacent forests, as in Cuba and parts of Jamaica (p. 395). However, 
mature native communities which had survived the onslaught of the sugar 
producers intact were not affected by them. This was the case even in 
islands such as Barbados, in which the single small remnant of native forest 
even now has no introduced species within it, having largely maintained its 
original character and species composition for well over 300 years (Watts, 
1970). Elsewhere, as recolonisation proceeded on waste land, the tendency 
was in time for native species too to begin to take over from the introduced 
elements, so restoring to some extent a semblance of those communities 
which were formerly found in particular districts, but clearly without the 
plants which in the meanwhile had become extinct. Though this is likely to 
have been a common process, the best indications of it by the end of the 
period, were to be found in the northern Leewards (Harris, 1965): there, in 
Anguilla, a modified form of native vegetation cover had clearly emerged, 
following shifting cultivation, which was dominated by the second-growth 
shrub maidenberry (Crossopetalum rhacoma), and in which tall trees, 
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which had been extracted as building timber, were entirely absent. Buta full 
return to pre-colonisation plant ecological conditions was not possible in 
any locality within the region, from which forest had been cleared on 
anything other than a minor scale. 


Innovation and environment in the West Indian sugar-producing system: a 
summary 


The close relationship between the evolution of the Barbados sugar pro- 
duction model, and the environments into which it was transferred between 
1665 and 1833, has been stressed within the preceding pages. Many 
complex loops exist between the two: as change took place in the one, so also 
did response occur in the other. Technological and field practice innovations 
gave rise to habitat modifications and vice versa, in a most intricate manner. 
At the end of this period, both the West Indian lowland environment and the 
sugar producing model itself were different in large measure to what they had 
been at its inception, the latter being more efficient in its operation, and the 
former in part deforested, depleted in nutrients and invaded by alien species. 
Two essential premises of cultural evolution theory are exemplified by these 
features. The first is that the functioning of any artificial (man-induced) 
system will to some extent be determined by the nature of the environment in 
which it is to be found, if only because it has to survive therein, an idea first 
put forward by Simon (1969); and the second is that, given the opportunity, 
such a system will of its own accord tend to evolve in one direction or 
another. In the case of the West Indies, the patterns of evolution were accen- 
tuated both by the alterations imposed on the environment, and by external 
economic and social pressure. 

In the end, though, it must be admitted that the number of major 
innovations introduced into the Barbados model as it was dispersed 
throughout the region were relatively few. Perhaps this was inevitable in a 
system of such complexity, in which changes made at one point within it 
were bound to give rise to a whole series of repercussions elsewhere, some 
of which might be undesirable. Since planters were well aware of this, the 
tendency always was to control the number of modifications taking place 
within it as far as possible, even though the capacity for innovation might 
have been there: slow, often reluctant evolution rather than revolution was 
the governing principle at the back of their minds. That the model stood up 
as well as it did to the examination of time speaks volumes for the skill of 
those entrepreneurs who had originally put it together (p. 210), but at the 
same time, that it could have evolved much more than it did is clear from 
comparisons which can be made with home-country agriculture over the 
same period. It is surprising that West Indian estate agriculture was able to 
divorce itself from developments in the latter to so great an extent. 
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Table 9.4 Major estate innovations and their sources, 1665 to 1833 


Innovation Date Source 
1665-1720 Manuring c 1670 Europe 
Dung farm c 1670 Endemic 
Bagasse as fuel c 1680 Endemic 
Jamaica train c 1680 Endemic (?) 
Carts c 1690 Europe 
Cane holing c 1700 Endemic 
Mills Windmill c 1665 NW Europe 
Doubleuse 1755 Endemic (?) 
Lantern wheel 1794 NW Europe 
Horizontal roller 1800 Europe 
1720-1833 Irrigation 1730s France 
Caving 1750 England 
Marling 1750 England 
Pen-folding 1750s England 
Plough 1770s England 
Dampers, Jamaica train 1775 Europe 
Hydrometer 1775 Europe 


So as to consider this further, it is necessary to reassess briefly both the 
nature and the sources of West Indian estate innovation, and the possi- 
bilities for further change which might have been derived from the 
contemporary ‘agricultural revolution’ experience of Europe. The prime 
estate innovations are listed in Table 9.4. At first, and following on from 
former tradition (p. 398), many were locally inspired and conceived, such 
as the use of bagasse as fuel, and the evolution of the Jamaica train, the 
dung farm, and the cane hole system. But later, as absenteeism grew, and 
more proprietors went back to Europe, modifications to established prac- 
tice came to depend increasingly on expertise exported from the home 
country. There, the prolonged northwest European agricultural revolution, 
which had commenced in Tudor times, was well under way. It had begun 
with a fall from favour of the old feudal pattern of either tillage or pasture 
husbandry, and its replacement by a new ‘up and down’ type of farming 
which involved both, by means of rotating long leys with shorter tillage 
intervals. Kerridge (1967) has proposed that this was already in evidence by 
1560, and spread quickly over lowland England in the next one hundred 
years, by the end of which time it had ‘ousted the system of permanency 
from half the farmland’. The process was accelerated after the Civil War, 
when ‘our gentry, who before hardly knew what it was to think, then fell to 
such an industry and caused such an improvement as England never knew’ 
(Jones, 1967). As the prices of livestock products soared at the expense of 
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cereals, new crop plants were introduced to support the rotations, including 
two significant legumes (sainfoin and clover) and a root (the turnip). 
Carrots, too, were brought in as a livestock feed (Thirsk, 1967). New 
livestock breeds were developed from the 1640s, the impetus towards this 
reaching its peak during the eighteenth century, when Robert Bakewell 
produced his Leicester sheep. Innovative methods of controlling farm 
animals also emerged, as in the concept of the sheepfold (Russell, 1966). 
Such ideas had reached virtually all the larger, enclosed farms by the 1670s, 
diffusing downwards on to smaller properties by the 1720s. They resulted 
often in a quadrupling of the rates of animal stocking (Ernle, 1961); and at 
the same time gave rise to a distinctive ‘expanding circle’ of agricultural 
advancement (the phrase is that of Jones, 1967), in which the larger herds of 
livestock yielded greater amounts of manure which, when incorporated into 
the soil, raised crop productivity, after which the whole process was started 
again. The introduction of clover, with its N-fixing qualities, into the 
complex was an additional bonus (Chorley, 1981). These patterns of change 
were aided and abetted by the emergence of long-term mortgage schemes 
and lower taxes for landlords from the mid-seventeenth century, which in 
themselves encouraged the development of many new estates: leasehold 
contracts between landlord and peasant too were revised into more stable 
and equitable forms. The main impetus for all this always was in Britain, 
whose farmers accordingly determined ‘the patterns for all Europe’ 
(Martin, 1773). Interestingly, though, there was no equivalent early 
improvement in tools and machinery, and this in fact took place much later 
on (Chambers & Mingay, 1966). Thus the old Rotherham plough of Dutch 
design which had been common from the 1730s (Trow-Smith, 1959), was 
not replaced until forty to fifty years later; and iron ploughs did not come 
into general use until the early nineteenth century (Small, 1784; Culpin, 
1938). 

Although many of the ideas associated with the agricultural revolution 
strongly influenced the direction of North American farming, both before 
and after independence in 1776 (see Loehr, 1937; Edwards, 1937; 
Woodward, 1941; Bridenbaugh & Bridenbaugh, 1942; Kerridge, 1967; 
Jones, 1967), this was never the case in the West Indies. Nor were they 
transferred from North America, despite the strong commercial links 
between the two regions. It is true, of course, that individual concepts 
relating to them were incorporated in time into West Indian estate custom, 
such as those of manuring, caving, marling, the improvement of drainage, 
animal folding, irrigation (from France), ploughing (for a while), and some 
of the modifications to mill and factory design (Fig. 9.13). But planters by 
and large saw little relevance in the new farming practices of Europe, taken 
as a whole. Primarily they viewed themselves solely as tillers of the soil, 
raising sugar cane. Accordingly, there was no long-term, concerted attempt 
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Fig. 9.13 Major innovations in West Indian agriculture, 1665 to 1833. 
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to produce better pastures, better-quality grazing animals (despite the 
demand for them), or all the other ingredients which might together have 
initiated an ‘expanding circle’ effect into West Indian situations, as well as 
those in Europe. They were content to preserve old patterns where they 
could; and this even included some of the early shifting cultivation tech- 
niques of land use, in Jamaica and Cuba. Any forward-looking agricultural 
ideas brought into their territories were carefully and selectively filtered out 
from the totality of the emerging northwest European agricultural scene;”° 
and while the evidence overall does not support Masefield’s (1950) view 
that, by 1833, West Indies islands were largely untouched by the farming 
developments which had taken place in their homelands, there is perhaps 
more than an element of truth in this. 

Allin all, one may say that, despite the advances in agricultural practice 
which were made on West Indian cane estates, in the end they were 
insufficient to ensure the widespread retention of the Barbados sugar 
production model in the much more competitive, post-slavery world which 
was to follow. Then, the number of sugar estates was to contract sub- 
stantially, and other types of economic activity were to spring into promi- 
nence. Although the model had in many ways proved itself over a long 
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period of time, by the same token it was not flexible enough (or, possibly, 
the individual planter elements within it were not flexible enough) to 
survive the turmoil of emancipation in anything other than a very diluted 
form. Indeed, the whole pattern of cane production in the region had to 
take on new directions after 1833. Also, despite the undoubted economic 
benefits which cane estates had brought to England and France, their 
colonies in the region, and individual prudent planters, this was only 
achieved at a substantial cost to the environment. By 1833, soil erosion had 
returned on a major scale in many territories. A range of unique plant and 
animal communities, which possessed a large number of endemics, had 
been destroyed or, at the very least, severely disturbed, and many species 
rendered extinct: and these communities had been replaced by unstable, 
often ecologically impoverished associations in which were a high propor- 
tion of volatile, alien, weedy elements. These features were to be seen in all 
lowland districts of the region which had been touched by cane production, 
though they were exemplified to the greatest extent in the small islands of 
the Lesser Antilles, in which space for species survival was at a premium, 
and the intensity of cane agriculture was at its most severe; and also in St 
Domingue, where revolution had devastated the country. While these roots 
of environmental decline can be traced back quite clearly to this time, the 
consequences of their inception came to be felt on an ever more augmented 
scale in later years, and this was to be especially the case in the period 
immediately following emancipation. 
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Post-1833 adjustments: the period to 1900 


‘The work done by free men comes cheaper than that performed by slaves.’ 
Adam Smith, The Wealth of Nations, 1776 


‘We ruin our colonies because slavery is so horrible, and buy our sugar at Brazil 
because slave produce is so cheap.’ 


The Times, 17 Jan 1848 


‘Unless labour were continued in the West Indies by some means, capital would 
perish, and the most miserable consequences would ensue.’ 


Sir Robert Peel, House of Commons, 19 May 1846 


‘Only let freedom alone, and all will be well’. 
J. Gurney, 1824 


In 1833, French interests in the island Caribbean were centred on Martini- 
que and Guadeloupe. Britain held control of thirteen sugar colonies there, 
and three more which produced other materials (the Bahamas, cotton; the 
Turks and Caicos Islands, cotton; and the Cayman Islands, turtle products). 
Spain continued to govern Cuba and Puerto Rico, but the entire island of 
Espafiola then lay under the uneasy command of the Haitians. Dutch 
involvement in the region had been maintained through the retention of 
their merchant fortresses in the northern Leewards (Saba; St Eustatius), 
and in the islands north of the Venezuelan coast. And, economically, all of 
the West Indies were coming increasingly to fall under the burgeoning 
influence of a fast-growing, independent United States of America. 

In previous chapters, it has already been emphasised that the acquisition 
of freedom from slavery in the British territories which, together with the 
struggles for national independence in the Hispanic islands, were to set the 
tone for much of the regional pattern of economic development for the 
remainder of the nineteenth century, had been achieved largely through 
pressure from the home country, despite the antipathy of, and a prolonged 
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rearguard action by local planters and island governments. Since the 
Restoration of Charles II, these governments had functioned predomin- 
antly within the framework of a complex, bicameral system, in which the 
representative Assemblies of the lower house always provided the real seat 
of power. Representation was of course almost wholly restricted to those 
among the white population who had the appropriate property or financial 
qualifications! although, in later years (after 1830, for example, in Jamaica), 
some freedmen also were accorded this privilege. Assemblies possessed 
extensive legislative and executive powers. In respect of the former, 
colonial finance was entirely determined by them, Revenue Acts being 
voted every year in each territory (Wrong, 1925). On the executive side, the 
Colonial Acts required that all the important administrative operations 
were to be allocated to special boards or commissions, some of them 
permanent and others temporary, and Assembly members were granted 
either exclusive or majority direction of these. Councils (the upper house) 
also served in both executive and legislative capacities. Except for fiscal 
measures, they reserved the right to amend legislation passed by the 
Assemblies, prior to it going into the statute book, and in the Lesser 
Antilles (though not in Jamaica) they could also introduce Bills on their own 
account, providing always that these were not fiscal-related. As an execu- 
tive, island Councils also constituted Privy Councils, which were sworn to 
secrecy in their provision of advice to the Governor. Although such advice 
was meant to be impartial, often this was far from being the case, since 
many Councillors were drawn from the planter elite, and so held views 
which were similar to those of members of the Assembly. The power of 
Governors in such a bicameral system was strictly limited, for while they 
held the right to use a veto over Assembly legislation, this privilege was 
exercised only rarely, for it was almost invariably regarded as a threat to the 
latter’s independence. At emancipation, this type of government prevailed 
in eleven of the British colonies, namely Barbados, St Kitts, Nevis, 
Montserrat, Antigua, Jamaica, the Virgin Islands, Dominica, Tobago, 
Grenada and St Vincent. 

The degree to which Assembly government worked well depended in 
large measure on the individual circumstances of each colony. In the 
Lesser Antilles, provided that absenteeism was not too firmly entrenched, it 
was relatively efficient. There, the members of each government inevitably 
lived close to each other, and meetings were held regularly once or twice a 
month at their convenience, to deal with business. In Barbados, where 
absenteeism was rare, standards of performance and attainment in the 
island Assembly and Council were extremely high. Conversely, they were 
much lower in Jamaica, in part because of the greater size of the island, and 
the greater consequential difficulties incurred by members in getting to 
meetings, and also because of the greater prevalence there of absenteeism. 
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In this island, the Assembly tended to meet in October each year in Spanish 
Town, to enter a protracted session, which might not end until just before 
Christmas, after which planter-members had to return to their estates for 
crop harvest. Also, since only a few Councillors lived in Spanish Town, for 
most of the year it was difficult to find the requisite five members for this to 
be quorate (CO 137/306, 25). 

The duration of representation also varied widely from island to island. In 
Jamaica and Antigua, for example, Assembly members were elected every 
seven years, while in Nevis and Barbados an annual election was the rule. 
Montserrat did not bother with elections, its House sitting indefinitely. 

One persistent problem which affected adversely the efficient operation 
of Assembly government was that of the restricted franchise, which has 
already been noted. This also gave rise indirectly to conditions in which 
corruption was possible. That it did not often occur was a credit to the 
individual participants. Potentially, however, it was capable, once estab- 
lished, of being extended both to the very highest and lowest echelons of 
control. Long (1774) summarised explicitly the dangers as they related to 
Jamaica during the latter part of the eighteenth century: ‘the most executive 
offices in this island (the Governors excepted) are granted by the Crown to 
persons residing in England, and by these patentees are farmed or rented to 
deputies or subdeputies acting in Jamaica, who remit annually several 
thousand pounds to their principals’. Such patronage then could percolate 
downwards quite easily to penetrate all segments of white society. 

While this apparatus of political control was tolerable in the white- 
dominated society of the slave-plantation years, its days clearly were 
numbered after emancipation had been granted. It displayed a marked 
inability to adjust to the demands of the free society which emerged after 
1833. The many latent problems were exacerbated by attempts made to 
prevent an adequate representation of the freed slaves in island govern- 
ments from taking place.” A growing resentment on the part of the latter led 
in time to severe discontent among them, which became more and more 
difficult to contain, especially in Jamaica. 

It was noticeably the case that, for the freed slaves after emancipation, 
the inherent difficulties of life remained within reasonable limits for as long 
as island Governors were prepared to promote their interests to some 
extent. Assemblies always were less inclined to do so, if they did at all. 
Accordingly, the role of the Governor took on a new and significant 
dimension after 1833, both as a peacemaker operating between the former 
slaves and the Assemblymen, and in helping to stimulate economic devel- 
opments which could aid both groups. For two decades, Jamaica in 
particular was served in this way by a series of Governors of great vision and 
ability, among whom were the Marquis of Sligo, Sir Charles Metcalfe, Lord 
Elgin and Charles Edward Grey. But by the 1860s, the innate defects in the 
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political system had become so exposed despite their efforts, that it ceased 
virtually to be a practical proposition at all: even the Governor could not 
persuade his Assemblymen or Councillors to govern, and so help resolve 
the island’s growing social and economic difficulties (p. 498). At the same 
time, the franchise base had become ludicrously outdated. In 1864, out of a 
population of c 450,880, only 1,903 were on the voting register, and the 
number who actually cast their vote amounted to 1,457 (Parry & Sherlock, 
1971). The need for reform had become overwhelming. During the next 
year, political and economic discontent had risen to such levels that a 
serious revolt against official authority was initiated by the former slaves 
and their descendants: centred at Morant Bay, this resulted in a consider- 
able loss of life (p. 462). After this had been harshly quelled, the leaders 
being executed, members of the reconvened Jamaican Assembly met for 
the last time that same year, to consider a proposal from the then Governor 
Eyre that it should be permanently disbanded, on the grounds that it was no 
longer capable of running the country. In accepting this view, the Assembly 
also petitioned Queen Victoria that it should be replaced by Crown Colony 
government, in which the initiative for legislation would pass to the Crown, 
and the Governor would be granted the power to take strong executive 
action whenever it was necessary to do so. This petition was accepted by the 
Crown in the following year, and was effective immediately. 

The concept of Crown Colony administration was not unknown to British 
West Indian settlers at this time, for it had been put into practice earlier in 
Trinidad and St Lucia, following the capture of these two territories at the 
very beginning of the nineteenth century (p. 257). It had been maintained 
in both with a good deal of success. In these instances, however, jurisdiction 
was complicated by the fact that the legislative structure of the one island 
was Hispanic, and that of the other was French, these arrangements being 
retained for some considerable time thereafter.? For Jamaica, one prime 
and immediate gain from the inception of Crown Colony control was the 
restoration of an impartiality in decision-making as between the several 
different sectors of the island community, which was well received by all. By 
and large, the new form of government worked efficiently, and proved to be 
more than adequate to meet the demands of changing economic and social 
circumstances, stimulating as it did a good deal of reform, noticeably in the 
educational and public works sectors. Once its advantages had been 
demonstrated, it was adopted by all the other British islands within a short 
space of time, Barbados only excepted. The concept came to be modified 
slightly in some territories in 1885, when Legislative Councils were incorpo- 
rated into it, these comprising the Governor, and an equal number of 
officially appointed and ‘unofficial’ members, the latter being elected, 
though still on a restricted franchise: they were however sufficiently 
powerful within the overall framework of control to be able to be outvoted 
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only on policies which the Governor certified were of absolute importance 
to territorial security. Thereafter, except for a few other minor consti- 
tutional modifications designed to take into account the needs of particular 
interest groups, such as cacao growers in Trinidad (see Burn, 1951; Will, 
1970), it remained essentially unchallenged as a system of government until 
after the First World War. In Barbados, by contrast, the different racial and 
social elements worked out among themselves an acceptable pattern of 
cooperation and development based on old-style Assembly government, 
modified only by the emplacement within it of an executive committee, 
designed to facilitate the process of decision-making. 

Within the French West Indies, a very different political structure 
prevailed. Prior to the French Revolution, virtually no local legislative 
activity had been allowed, the Conseils Souverains which then existed being 
purely advisory bodies to the Crown. However, territorial Assemblies were 
constituted in 1787, and representation within the National Assembly in 
Paris gained during the early years of the Revolution (cf. St Domingue, 
p. 254). But both these enfranchisement facilities were quashed after the 
Bourbon Restoration. In their place, the right to vote was accorded to 
freedmen as well as whites in 1831, and colonial Councils set up three years 
later in both Martinique and Guadeloupe. In effect, though, the powers of 
these organs were strictly limited, and until 1848 any decisions taken by 
them could be overruled by the National Assembly in the home country. 
Not until after this year were the possibilities for directing locally the course 
of economic and social events anything other than minimal within these 
territories. 

In the Hispanic colonies, very disturbed political conditions dominated 
throughout the last three-quarters of the nineteenth century. At first, these 
were linked to ripples spreading outwards from the boisterous indepen- 
dence movements which were prevalent on the Spanish-speaking mainland 
of South America. During the second decade of this century, the two great 
leaders in the struggle for South American independence, José San Martin 
in Buenos Aires and Simon Bolivar in Caracas, had begun their definitive 
campaigns to remove Spain from direct political control of any country in 
the New World. An independent United Provinces of Venezuela was 
declared in 1811, and the Republic of Colombia proclaimed in 1819. During 
1821 and 1822, all the Central American mainland states were freed from 
Spanish rule, along with Ecuador. At the battle of Ayacucho in Peru in 
1824, Bolivar then eradicated the last vestige of Hispanic colonialism from 
the mainland. Out of this general debacle, Spain was able to retain only two 
American territories, Cuba and Puerto Rico. At the time, the latter was of 
little consequence to anyone either politically or economically, but the 
question has been raised many times since as to why Cuba also did not 
embrace independence at this stage. Indeed, a conspiracy in favour of this 
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course of action had been organised there as early as 1809 (Foner, 1962). 
However, other influential elements continued to support the idea of direct 
Hispanic control, among which were most of the administrators (many of 
whom were peninsulares), the clergy, and also c 20,000 to 30,000 royalist 
refugees from the South American mainland. Even more important, 
increasing numbers of Cubans were becoming reliant on slave-grown sugar 
for their livelihood. For many, their country’s stake in slavery accordingly 
tended to overcome all other considerations. Since political independence 
would almost inevitably have meant abolition,’ a strong self-interest quickly 
determined that a movement away from such a path was initiated; and in 
Spain, Cuba came to be regarded as ‘the ever-faithful island’ (Ja siempre 
leal isla de Cuba). It is likely, however, that the origins of this legend lay 
more in the practical realities of the day, than in any inherently strong 
residual emotional ties with the parent nation. 

Indeed, a stated loyalty to Spain did not preclude the periodic reemer- 
gence of independence movements within the island, and these were made 
more pointed by the total lack of any Cuban representation in the Madrid 
Cortes. Many thought that the island would be better off annexed either to 
Bolivar’s Gran Colombia, or to the United States. The former idea died a 
natural death early on, but the latter persisted. From Jefferson’s presidency 
at the very beginning of the nineteenth century, an interest in the possible 
inclusion of Cuba within the United States also from time to time had 
occupied the minds of a range of North American statesmen, especially as 
the trade potential grew. Although the Monroe Doctrine of 1823, which 
guaranteed pro tem that the territory would remain in Spanish hands, put an 
end to these considerations for a while, they were taken up again during the 
1840s (Perkins, 1932). Then, the United States’ territorial expansion on the 
continental mainland was manifest. Also, a series of slave rebellions, 
especially on sugar estates in the vicinity of Matanzas, had reminded 
Cubans just how far away Spain was, and how difficult it had become for her 
to maintain law and order in the island. Not only Cuba, but also Haiti and 
the Dominican Republic, were seeking some form of protective alliance at 
the very least from the United States at this time too. After Duarte had 
gained its independence from Haiti in 1844, the Dominican Republic was 
only too conscious of its vulnerability to another invasion from that source; 
but its request, through President Santana later in that decade, for 
annexation into the United States failed to receive ratification by the 
Senate, ostensibly on the grounds that not enough white residents were 
present there to justify such a move (Manning, 1932-9).° Haiti was first 
seriously considered for annexation in 1850; but again, the absence of a 
substantial white population discounted the idea in Washington (Logan, 
1941). From the North American viewpoint, only Cuba, with its rapidly 
developing economy, stood out as providing a good annexation investment. 
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In 1848, President Polk had offered to purchase the island from Spain, but 
this was refused. Another approach from President Pierce in 1854, with 
$100 million cash in hand (Williams, 1970), also was turned down. Further 
advances to the colonising power to try to conclude a deal then were 
delayed by the advent of the American Civil War. 

During the postwar reconstructionist phase within the United States, yet 
another proposal for Caribbean territorial annexation was put forward by 
President Andrew Jackson in 1868. This time, the scheme was to incorpo- 
rate both of the existing states within Espafola (Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic). But in a period in which administrators and politicians alike 
were attempting to settle four million former slaves, however loosely, into 
their own society, the national mood had changed, and the idea came to 
nothing (Richardson, 1917). By then, political priorities were changing in 
the Hispanic West Indies as well. In Cuba, those movements which 
formerly had favoured annexation had become broader-based and more 
liberal, devoted to a renewed search for true independence. In 1868, a 
premature, and ultimately ineffective, declaration of independence from 
Spain had been made by the lawyer and landowner Carlos Manuel de 
Cespedes, and this was to lead to a so-called “Ten Years War’ of severe and 
prolonged guerrilla activity, mainly in the east of the island, directed against 
the colonial masters. Not until 1878 did Spain regain control® and then, at 
the Treaty of Zanjon, as a sop to the Cubans, provisions were made for the 
first time for a limited representation of them in the Cortes. The uneasy 
peace which followed was interrupted again in 1895, when José Marti raised 
the standard of rebellion. Under President McKinley, the Americans in 
1896 hinted at the possibility of intervention, on the side of the Cubans. In 
that same year, the United States battleship Maine, on a courtesy visit to 
Habana harbour, was sunk in mysterious circumstances; and the growing 
international tension drew the Americans in 1898 into a short-lived Spanish— 
American war, in which actual conflict was focussed on Cuba, Puerto Rico 
and the Philippines. In Cuba, the small number of Spanish military were 
quickly defeated, as also in Puerto Rico. Full Cuban independence was 
proclaimed, and ratified at the Treaty of Paris the next year, albeit with an 
interim initial three-year spell of United States military government. At the 
same time, Puerto Rico was ceded to the United States. After slightly more 
than four centuries, so ended direct Spanish rule in the New World. The 
Dominican Republic, and Haiti too, both had survived the late nineteenth 
century as independent nations in their own right, though a strong United 
States influence was also present in each of them. 

While these several political issues were unfolding, the major economic 
concern of the West Indies in these years was the maintenance of the main 
revenue-earner, the sugar estate economy, beset as it was by the associated 
problems of emancipation and the provision of an adequate labour supply, 
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Table 10.1 Slave imports into Brazil and the Hispanic-American islands, 
1830 to 1860 


1831-40 1841-50 1851-60 
Brazil 212,000 338,300 3,300 
Cuba 126,100 47,600 123,000 
Puerto Rico 14,100 10,600 7,200 


Source: Curtin (1969) 


increased costs, and augmented market competition. It has already been 
noted (p. 453) that, despite the early agitation for it in Britain, the fact of 
emancipation took place rather later in her colonies in the Caribbean than in 
most Hispanic-speaking territories in mainland South and Central America. 
The reasons for the delay in its inception after the early abolition of the slave 
trade have been dealt with more than adequately elsewhere (see, for 
example, Klingberg, 1926; Mathieson, 1926; Coupland, 1933; Howse, 1952; 
Murray, 1965) and need not detain us here, except insomuch as one may 
note that a strong pro-slavery lobby of West Indian members was main- 
tained in Parliament until the Reform Act of 1832, which had the effect of 
removing them almost entirely. It should also be said that the approach of 
the British government towards emancipation had always been somewhat 
ambivalent. While responsive to the needs of the slaves, and to the concept 
of freedom for all, it nevertheless was sympathetic to the economic pre- 
dicament in which planters found themselves after 1833: indeed, it could 
hardly be otherwise, supporting as it did the view that an estate system of 
crop production was best suited to the Caribbean region. As for the pro- 
prietors, their position was expressed most succinctly in the constantly 
reiterated theme that their added expenses after emancipation would be 
overwhelming. No one had yet demonstrated, they said, that sugar could be 
raised profitably on estates within a free society, especially when compe- 
tition from slave-grown sugar in adjacent territories remained severe. 
And, in point of fact, such competition was destined to survive in one 
form or another for some considerable time thereafter. In the Dominican 
Republic, slavery was abolished de facto when independence was declared 
in 1844, though agricultural production of any sort then was minimal 
(p. 485).” Elsewhere, the story was different. Not until 1848 was legislation 
for emancipation enacted for the French sugar colonies in the region. From 
the 1830s, slave-grown sugar from Louisiana had come to meet more than 
half the demand of the United States, and slavery here was not to end until 
after the Civil War had been concluded.® Slaves continued to be imported 
into both Cuba and Puerto Rico in the development of sugar estates for an 
even longer period of time (Table 10.1). Although the Hispanic slave trade 
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had in theory been abolished by agreement between the British and 
Hispanic governments in 1817 (Pezuela, 1863-6; Aimes, 1967), the demand 
for slaves in these two territories in reality then had only just begun. An 
illicit pattern of slave importations ensued, which was concentrated 
especially on the south coasts of both islands (p. 235). Large numbers of 
slaves were brought into Cuba until 1865, and a much smaller quantity into 
Puerto Rico. Following an uprising against both slavery and forced labour 
in the latter territory in 1868 (the Grito de Lares, p. 492), slavery was 
abolished there in 1873, but it persisted in Cuba until after the Ten Years 
War. In the Treaty of Zanjon, provision was made for the gradual 
emancipation of all slaves who had not by then been granted manumission, 
and a decree to this effect was issued in 1880. Full emancipation was 
achieved in 1886. Two years later, Brazil also terminated the practice of 
slavery, the last major sugar-producing nation in the New World to do so. 

The causal events and various responses to these several often externally 
imposed constitutional and politicial agencies of social and economic 
change within the West Indies are examined further in this chapter. Along 
with the evolution of a new, more radically minded type of society in all 
island communities, they may conveniently be categorised under the 
following headings: population growth; cane estate expansion and renewal; 
the search for new crops; the initiation of a peasantry; and, deriving from all 
of these, further environmental responses. It is in this order that these topics 
are discussed below. 
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Population growth 


From the late eighteenth century onwards, into and throughout the 
nineteenth, substantial population growth, coupled with an enhanced 
ability to produce food in support of this, began to be experienced by the 
world as a whole. The exact relationship between these two events still is 
not entirely clear, and in particular the question as to whether the prime 
cause of the demographic augmentation was a response to the greater 
food-raising capacity over large areas, or population release per se, remains 
unresolved. However, in either case, it is certain that, contrary to the fears 
of Malthus (1798), world-wide food harvests did keep pace with the greatly 
increased demand, partly through the adoption of more intensive methods 
of cultivation in the older-settled lands, and additionally through the 
expansion of agriculture on to virgin territory elsewhere (as in the North 
American prairies). Concomitant with this, international trade routes for 
food marketing were widened, and more efficiently run. 

Durand (1967) has estimated that the steady population expansion which 
can be charted in Central and South America from the 1760s through to 
c 1930 was greater in scale than anywhere else at the time, North America 
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Fig. 10.1 Epidemic diseases and the incidence of mortality in Habana, 1810 to 1910 
(after Sanchez-Albornoz, 1974) 


excepted. He has suggested that average growth rates prevailed at 0.8% per 
year from 1750 to 1800, 0.9% per year between 1800 and 1850, and 1.3% 
per year between 1850 and 1900, and has compared these with equivalent 
values in Europe of 0.4%, 0.6% and 0.7% for the same respective periods: 
admittedly, though, the European values would have started from a much 
higher base. However, from 1833 to 1900, population growth rates in the 
island Caribbean often were higher than those in Central and South 
America, lying at between 1% to 2% for long periods. Most of this 
represented a natural demographic growth by the resident population, 
although immigration of slaves was an important additional factor in Cuba 
(p. 456), as also was that of East Indian indentured labourers in Trinidad 
(see below). Altogether, Cuba was able to expand its population by between 
four to five times between 1770 and 1840 (Sanchez-Albornoz, 1974); and 
extremely large and rapid nineteenth-century increases continued to be 
experienced in this territory thereafter, as also in Puerto Rico (Janer, 1945), 
Haiti (Young, 1949) and Jamaica (Eisner, 1961). Since birth rates tended to 
remain steady throughout, atc 40/1,000, it follows that much of this augmen- 
tation resulted from a major fall in the death rates. This is not to say that the 
occasional devastating physical event, such as a severe hurricane, war or 
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epidemic disease, no longer decimated the population, as they always had 
done formerly, for this in large measure continued to be the case: it simply 
reflected a general improvement in the overall levels of nutrition and health 
care as the century progressed. In Cuba, prior to 1867, both birth and death 
rates jointly had remained high and fairly stable, the one exceeding the 
other by several percentage points; but from this date, the inception of 
better health care in country districts, and in particular of a major 
eradication programme against yellow fever, together were responsible for 
lowering the latter nationally (in times of peace) from c 36/1,000 to 24/1,000 
by the end of the 1890s (Landstreet, 1975). However, two factors were to 
mitigate against this general success. First, health ‘black spots’ remained in 
urban areas, the more so whenever epidemic diseases reemerged 
(Fig. 10.1). Secondly, social disruption inevitably affected demographic 
growth rates adversely, and there was a good deal of this during the last 
third of the century. Sanchez-Albornoz (1974) has suggested that from 1861 
to 1877, the annual growth rate (at 0.5%) was less than one-quarter that of 
the preceding 20 years, in part directly because of the fatalities incurred 
during the Ten Years War, but mainly as a result of the widespread 
disruption to life which arose from it. After the end of the war, the rate rose 
again, to 0.8% in the 1880s and the early 1890s, but then slumped severely 
once more in the 1895-8 conflict, in which over 200,000 people were killed 
(Le Riverend, 1957), an overall decline in the national population of 59,842 
(—0.3%) was recorded, and in Habana alone the death rate was three 
times® that of the average of the years between 1890 and 1894 (Le Roy y 
Cassa, 1913). Also, as in most wars, the birth rate fell: in 1896, it was 
12.1/1,000, reducing further to 8.9/1,000 and 5.7/1,000 in the two following 
years. Thus the negative effects of major conflicts on population growth, 
which had been so characteristic of British and French West Indian colonies 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries (Chapters 6 and 7), had 
been repeated, this time on Hispanic terrain during the nineteenth (Table 
10.2). Two other important demographic consequences of the Cuban wars 
should be noted as well. One was that the racial tone of the population 
which, as the numbers of slaves and freedmen rose, had been essentially 
black from the early 1840s, began to be upset. To a large extent, this was 
due to the number of non-white deaths attributable to them; and this 
pattern was reemphasised by renewed and expanding white immigration 
from Europe from the mid-century (see below). The other was that 
extremely odd age-pyramid structures began to be noticed in the population 
of Cuba by the late 1890s: in 1899, for example, the number of children 
under 14 years of age had fallen to only 8.3%, or approximately one-half of 
that normally anticipated. It was to be some time before this deficiency was 
made up. 

These same wars, which laid waste many country areas, further served to 
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Table 10.2 Population growth in selected Caribbean territories, 1833 to 
1900 
35360N.6—30—0—0—00—™°—=——sSsaoO9>aoa9a9nananMn>s“—“SO— OO 


Year Population % growth/year Year Population % growth/year 
Sse 
Cuba Puerto Rico 

1827 707,400 1834 357,086 

1846 898,892 1.42 1860 583,181 2.43 

1857 1,110,095 2.14 1872 618,150 0.50 

1867 1,426,475 2.79 1900 953,000 1.93 

1900 1,573,000 0.32 

Dominican Republic Haiti 

1850 200,000 1824 c 590,000 

1900 700,000 5.00 1843 830,136 0.21 


1844 835,000 0.60 
1863 1,100,000 1.67 
1888 960,000 — 0.51 
1900 1,270,000 2.69 


Barbados Jamaica 

1851 135,939 1844 377,433 

1861 152,727 1:25 1861 441,264 0.99 
1871 162,042 0.66 1871 506,154 1.47 
1881 171,860 0.55 1881 580,804 1.46 
1891 182,867 0.60 1891 639,491 1.02 
1911 172,337 — 0.30 1911 8315383 1.33 
St Kitts Nevis 

1844 23,177 1844 9,571 

1861 24,440 0.37 1861 9,822 0.15 
1871 28,169 1:51 1871 11,680 1.83 
1881 29,137 0.35 1881 11,684 0.00 
1891 30,876 0.58 1891 13,087 1321 
Bahamas Trinidad 

1838 21,794 1838 36,655 

1845 26,491 3.09 1851 69,609 6.91 
1851 27,519 0.69 1861 84,438 2.13 
1861 35,487 2.87 1871 109,638 2.98 
1871 39,162 1.05 1901 258,000 4.51 
1881 43,521 1.13 

1891 47,565 0.92 

1911 55,944 0.78 


B6e6Naejho*Oot*elq*#hn@qoOo*ohnNm@$w@swOwOSOowOOOOOaoooO—ooOoOoOoOoOoOoOooOo 
Sources : Population data for Cuba, from Miro (1965), Segal (1975); for Puerto Rico, 
from Miro (1965), Silen (1970), Wagenheim (1970), Williams (1974); for the 
Dominican Republic, from Baron Castro (1945), Miro (1965); for Haiti, from 
Aristide (1955), Morel (1959), Beghin, Fougere & King (1970), Sanchez-Albornoz 
(1974); for Barbados, from Ebanks (1975); for Jamaica, from Eisner (1961), Teske 
(1967); for St Kitts and Nevis, from Richardson (1983); for the Bahamas, from Segal 
(1975); and for Trinidad, from Wood (1968) 

% growth.rates compiled by the author 
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accentuate a tendency which was emerging in several West Indian terri- 
tories from the 1870s onwards for rural out-migration, coupled with urban 
growth. In effect, rural population was beginning to grow so quickly that it 
was outpacing the capacity of the agricultural sector to support it. In Cuba, 
by 1899, 236,000 people, or 15% of the island’s total, had settled within the 
confines of Habana, the city then being ranked sixth in size in the whole of 
Latin America.!° Moreover, the scale of the smaller towns was also 
expanding: five further cities each contained 20,000 to 99,999 residents, 
accounting in toto for an additional 5.7% of the population. Altogether, a 
little over 30% of Cubans had come to live in urban areas of 10,000 people 
or more by the end of the century; and the main thrust of economic 
development (p. 491) ensured that these were located mainly in the western 
and central sectors of the country (Fig. 10.2). 

High natural rates of population increase also prevailed in Puerto Rico, 
and for the same reasons as in Cuba: continually high birth rates, and a 
diminishing death rate. The only exception to this general pattern occurred 
during a spell beginning at the end of the 1850s, when a severe cholera 
epidemic killed over 30,000 people: and the demise of so many adults 
arising from this substantially depressed the birth rate from 1860 to 1872 as 
well. Like Cuba, Puerto Rico experienced its maximum inflow of slaves 
between 1831 and 1840 (Table 10.1), though the numbers involved were far 
fewer. However, by 1835, 34,336 male slaves already had been settled in the 
territory, as compared to the presence of 40,785 white labourers (Turnbull, 
1840): further, their fecundity was high, so that by 1848 this segment had 
grown to comprise 48% of the total population. Thereafter, though, the 
percentage fell, as slave imports began to tail away, and white immigration 
from Europe picked up again during the last third of the century. Unlike 
Cuba, both black and white elements in the population remained primarily 
rural-based for the whole of the period. 

Within Haiti and the Dominican Republic, the highly volatile political 
conditions of these years render it surprising that the populations therein 
grew as much as they did. One may say little about the pattern of 
augmentation in the latter country, since data are so scanty, though it is 
certain that after independence in 1844, the country’s racial composition 
came to be dominated more and more by whites, or people of mixed race 
(mestizos), as the former black colonists from Haiti (p. 448) moved back 
westwards across the border. One exception to this general trend was in the 
Samana district of the northern coast, where a large number of freed slaves 
from North America were settled, subsequent to the conclusion of that 
country’s Civil War (Hostinck, 1970). In Haiti, although growth rates were 
of the order of 1% per year for the period as a whole, a pronounced negative 
growth was realised between 1863 and 1888, in response to a prolonged 
phase of warfare and social dislocation. This was instigated by the accession 
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of the insurgent Sylvain Salnave into the seat of power in 1867, an event 
which in itself led to two and a half years of internal civil conflict. A further 
revolution followed in 1876, which triggered off a series of vicious, racially 
based attacks between black and mixed-race members of the community, 
causing many more deaths (Logan, 1968). Political instability persisted as a 
fact of life until another struggle for control between an elected President 
(Denis Legitime) and General Florvil Hyppolite in 1888 gave rise to 
renewed internal disturbances, with the latter eventually victorious. During 
the ensuing government of Hyppolite, which lasted until his death in 1896, 
Haiti regained a modicum of prosperity, and population growth was vastly 
augmented. But to put things into perspective, it is worth remembering that 
in 1900 the combined populations of Haiti and the Dominican Republic 
together were still over one million less than that of the postulated indian 
population of the island, at the time of the Spanish conquest over four 
centuries earlier.'! Unlike the Dominican Republic, the racial composition 
of Haiti stayed conspicuously black. 

Because of the detailed work of Hall (1959) and Eisner (1961), much 
more is known about the post-emancipation nineteenth-century demo- 
graphic situation in Jamaica than in other British islands. Here, after 1844, 
rates of growth generally were fairly large, the population virtually doubling 
itself from then to the turn of the century. However, the pattern of growth 
was not steady, being interrupted as elsewhere in the region by epidemic 
disease, conflict and, after 1881, the return of an old Caribbean trait, 
emigration. Between 1844 and 1861, some unusually severe epidemic 
diseases were recorded in this island. From October 1850, eighteen succes- 
sive months of cholera killed between 25,000 to 30,000 people, or c 8% of 
the total population. The district of St Thomas in the Vale was particularly 
badly hit, for there only two physicians were available to serve a pre-cholera 
population of some 40,000. No sooner had this epidemic ended, than 
smallpox broke out, to be followed by yet another spell of cholera during 
1854. There seems little doubt that it was these epidemics which were 
responsible for the relatively low rate of demographic increase in these 
years, for at the time birth rates had risen generally in the territory (as in 
Cuba, to c 40/1,000 from the 1830s, keeping at this level for the remainder 
of the century), and death rates were falling, from 33/1,000 immediately 
prior to emancipation, to 26/1,000 between 1844 to 1861, the period of the 
epidemics excepted. 

From 1861, for the next two decades, population recovery in Jamaica was 
strong, except for occasional minor interruptions to the growth curve 
caused by internal conflicts, such as that centred on Morant Bay (p. 451). 
Death rates overall were reduced still further, to 23—24/1,000 by the turn of 
the century, this success reflecting in part the greater quarantine control of 
yellow fever, smallpox and cholera, which was brought into being especially 
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after 1880, and also the attempt made, after Crown Colony government had 
been set up (p. 451), to ensure pure water supplies particularly in urban 
areas, better sewage disposal and a greater awareness of hygiene in respect 
of food handling. However, infant mortality rates fell outside this pattern, 
persisting at some 174/1,000 even in the 1890s; and it has been suggested 
that these high figures may be linked to the large number of illegitimate 
births (60% of the total) recorded, notably in the last two decades of the 
century.” Also, during the 1880s and 1890s, external migration (p. 482) 
appears to have reduced the potential population growth curve. Estimates 
by Eisner (1961) have indicated that, were it not for this, the growth rate 
between 1881 and 1891 would have been of the order of 1.4% (or closely 
approximating that of the previous two decades), rather than the 1.02% 
which in fact was attained. Some significant internal migration patterns 
were effected as well, particularly in the early years. Then, a marked 
increase in the remoter rural population was detected, as ex-slaves voted 
with their feet to get away into districts far from their former estate 
domains. The means through which this was achieved are examined later in 
this chapter (p. 506). The process appears to have continued at least until 
the 1870s, for a report of 1871 stresses that in 1844 there had been ‘a smaller 
proportion of the population in the remoter parts of the island than there 
had been of late times’ (Blue Books, Jamaica, 1871). Later, however, this 
particular trend was reversed, as the major urban areas began to exert an 
overwhelming attraction for many. Dominant among these was Kingston, 
which in 1891 had expanded to contain 56,400 residents, 65.5% of whom 
were living in the central sectors of the city, 17% in the inner suburbs, and 
17.5% on the Liguanea Plain beyond the continuously built-up area 
(Clarke, 1975). In both rural and urban areas, the population remained 
overwhelmingly black. 

Among eastern Caribbean islands, Barbados had high growth rates to 
begin with, though these came to be much reduced after a cholera epidemic 
in the 1850s (p. 466). The diminution in these, from 1860 onwards, was 
accentuated by external migration after 1870; and from 1890, this latter 
assumed sufficiently great proportions to give rise to negative growth during 
the last decade of the nineteenth century, and the first decade of the 
twentieth (p. 519). In 1891, the population of Barbados was relatively 
youthful, 40% falling within 0-14 years of age, 45% being between 15 and 
44 years of age, and only 15% being over 44 years of age (Ebanks, 1975). As 
prior to emancipation, c 95% of residents were black. Population increases 
in the Bahamas were more erratic than in Barbados and, though most can 
be accounted for by a natural augmentation, some also can be ascribed to 
unofficial immigration, especially during the first decade after emancipa- 
tion, when the geographical position of this island group attracted many 
runaway slaves to it, both from Cuba and the United States. Also, slaves 
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captured by the British Navy from passing ships were landed therein 
(Craton, 1962; p. 475). Lower growth rates from the 1890s reflect a 
developing tendency towards emigration, to the United States (especially 
New York) and Central America. Blacks outnumbered whites by three to 
one in 1831, a proportion which rose progressively as the century unfolded. 

In St Kitts and Nevis, broadly comparable patterns of nineteenth-century 
population growth may be seen. Rates of increase initially were low, this 
being largely an artefact of the severe cholera epidemic which raged in both 
islands from 1853 to 1855. In St Kitts, 3,920 deaths were attributed to this, 
and 891 in Nevis: diphtheria also killed 165 on the former island in 1860 
(Richardson, 1983). Relatively high between 1861 and 1871, growth rates 
then fell substantially again during the ensuing decade, notably to zero in 
the case of Nevis. To some extent, this was due to high death rates, arising 
out of poor levels of medical care, but they also were caused by an early 
emigration, mainly of former slaves in search of short-term, high-paid 
contract work on the new sugar estates in Trinidad, a process which was 
facilitated by the inception at this time of a regular steamer service from the 
northern Leewards to this latter island (Beachey, 1957; see also p. 482). 
The subsequent official curtailment of what was described as ‘unauthorised 
emigration’ in 1879, better health care, and the return of some of the former 
emigrants, had the effect of raising growth rates again, from 1881 onwards. 
That emigration which had taken place was primarily male, and this had led 
to a pronounced sexual imbalance in both islands, which was still prevalent 
in 1891. Then, 16,000 females were present in St Kitts, but only 14,000 
males; and the equivalent figures for Nevis were 7,500 and 5,500. Black 
people formed the overwhelmingly preponderant racial group in both 
islands. 

Trinidad presents an exceptional demographic case in the West Indian 
history of this period, in that its patterns of population growth started from 
a very low base for the size of the island, and this in itself accounts for the 
very high rates of increase recorded prior to 1851. Thereafter, a combin- 
ation of continued and large-scale immigration, especially of East Indians, 
and a high fecundity among all racial groups, jointly contributed to a major 
demographic expansion. The further causes and consequences of this are to 
be examined later in this chapter (p. 479). 

Set within the framework of this substantive regional population growth, 
the extent to which urban areas in the several territories developed and 
thrived varied surprisingly. In large measure, this mirrored the disparate 
economic and political circumstances of individual islands. The reasons 
which lay behind Cuba becoming the most urbanised of West Indian 
countries, and Habana the prime city of the island Caribbean by the end of 
the century, albeit that the wider economy was almost entirely rural-based, 
have already been discussed (p. 460). In Jamaica, too, the second-ranked 
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city of Kingston had grown to accommodate over 60,000 residents by 1900. In 
both these instances, a conspicuous, non-agricultural, mainly service sector 
was beginning to emerge for the first time. Elsewhere, however, such trends 
were not so clearly seen. Puerto Rico remained predominantly rural, San 
Juan being the only urban centre of any size, with a population of 32,000 in 
1900: Mayaguez and Ponce also held over 10,000 people each. Post- 
revolutionary Haiti supported only one major city, the capital Port au Prince, 
which contained some 30,000 inhabitants at the turn of the century. The 
former prime city of the whole region, Cap Haitien (the former Cap Francois, 
p. 378), then was in almost complete decline, never having recovered from 
the devastation wrought upon it both during the Revolution and the sub- 
sequent struggle for national independence; and its fate as a major urban 
centre finally was sealed by a particularly destructive earthquake in 1842. In 
other districts of Haiti, an almost entirely rural population of scattered 
homesteads and small villages prevailed. Of the other regionally important 
cities present at the beginning of the twentieth century, Santo Domingo (the 
Dominican Republic), Port of Spain (Trinidad) and Bridgetown (Barbados) 
all had attained the same scale-order of size as San Juan and Port au Prince; 
but the remainder usually had a population of no more than 10,000. 


Epidemic diseases. It has been made clear above that, during the nine- 
teenth century, the periodic eruptions of epidemic diseases temporarily 
retarded the general patterns of conspicuous population growth over time, 
whenever and wherever they occurred. The main dangers came from four 
well-established Old World complaints (smallpox, typhoid, measles and 
yellow fever) and one which was new (cholera), along with occasional and 
less significant outbreaks of diphtheria, endemic malaria and influenza. 
Although much of the former regional virulency of smallpox (p. 111) had 
dissipated by this time, and a notable decline in the frequency of its 
inception had been further encouraged by programmes of vaccination,'3 
this malady did not disappear entirely; often it emerged again after long 
intervals in which it had not been seen, and in which the urge to vaccinate 
against it had become less strong, as was the case island-wide in Barbados at 
the turn of the century, and more locally in Habana during the 1880s and 
1890s. Typhoid too remained fairly common, and possibly more so than the 
records show, for it was frequently confused diagnostically with dysentery 
(Starkey, 1939; Wood, 1968). Measles persisted as well, especially in rural 
districts, but also occasionally in the major cities (e.g. Habana: Fig. 10.1). 
Yellow fever became more widely entrenched than ever, as the distri- 
bution of the Aedes aegyptii mosquito, its predominant agent of trans- 
mission in the West Indies, was extended over a broader and broader 
range.'* By the end of the century, it had become ‘endemic’, or at the very 
least deeply rooted, within many territories, including Cuba and Haiti; and 
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although the death rates which resulted directly from it were, at some 5% to 
25% above normal yearly figures, lower than those arising from either 
cholera or smallpox, nevertheless the frequency with which it recurred 
inevitably weakened populations. Particularly serious outbreaks struck 
Jamaica in 1847, 1856 and 1866, Trinidad in 1869 and Barbados in 1881. 
Only at the very end of the century, when work by Finley in Cuba succeeded 
in tracing the origins of the disease back to its mosquito vector, did it begin 
to be eradicated in some districts, but even so it remained a potential danger 
on a regional scale for many years thereafter. It should perhaps be noted at 
this point that, during the last two decades of the century, yellow fever 
infestation in many parts of Central, and northern South America, was a 
good deal worse than anywhere in the West Indies, for here a range of 
additional secondary vectors, among which were forest monkeys and other 
native animals, helped to disperse it exceptionally quickly, and at the same 
time made control that much more difficult. It was its common incidence 
here in imported labour teams (p. 482) which, more than any alternative 
factor, was responsible for the abandonment of the first attempt to cut the 
Panama canal. 

A contemporary implant into the region, cholera had arrived from Asia 
during the early 1830s, a particularly serious epidemic of it already having 
swept Cuba in 1833 (Parry & Sherlock, 1971). Its origins are betrayed by the 
original West Indian identification of it as being ‘Asian cholera’. Since its 
main agent of transmission is man himself, coupled with the presence of 
infected water, the major districts of infection always were those in which 
high population densities prevailed. Ports and their hinterlands were very 
vulnerable to it. Though the prime routeway of ingress into the region 
remains in dispute, Sanchez-Albornoz (1974) has proposed that its world- 
wide dispersal may clearly be traced from an endemic source in Bengal, first 
to the Ganges delta, and from thence to the ports of the Mediterranean and 
Europe, ultimately to cross the Atlantic. ‘Four or five years after the first 
outbreak on the banks of the Ganges’, he suggests, ‘it had reached the ports 
of the New World’. But an important secondary and certainly more direct 
route was linked in to the immigration, by ship around the Cape of Good 
Hope, of large numbers of Asian workers into the Caribbean, which 
commenced at the end of the 1840s (see below, p. 474); and it was as a result 
of this that the first regional pandemic was initiated. Cartagena, on the 
South American mainland, and one of the first points of contact, reported 
severe cholera in 1849. The disease then reached Cuba and Jamaica during 
the next year (p. 462). It had spread into Nevis by 1853, and moved into St 
Kitts, and right through the eastern Antillean chain of islands in 1854 
(Fig. 10.3). In St Vincent, it was reported (CO 28/180, 55) that between 
14,000 and 15,000 had died from it that year, and that panic had set in 
among the remaining residents. Barbados experienced 20,727 deaths from 
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it, mainly among the blacks, coloured and poor whites of the Scotland 
District (Rawson, 1871). Also in 1854, 5% to 6% of the total population of 
Trinidad perished, in an epidemic which lasted 19 weeks. Curiously, Puerto 
Rico was not affected by it until a slightly later date. In all these instances, 
urban areas, and notably the urban poor, tended to contract the illness first; 
and country areas, especially those in the interior highlands of Jamaica, 
were least susceptible to it. In this latter island, Kingston and Montego Bay 
were worst hit, as also was Bridgetown in Barbados (Starkey, 1939; Green, 
1976). Similarly, in Trinidad, it was in Port of Spain that it was first 
encountered, and from thence it spread out into the country, affecting black 
creoles especially severely. Not unexpectedly, the Asians, some of whom at 
least were the carriers of the disease, had some immunity to it. Initial 
attempts to safeguard other population groups by placing quarantine 
restrictions on places affected by it always failed dismally; and it was not 
until its water-borne nature had been proved (also in 1854), and isolation of 
the victims had become standard practice towards the end of the century, 
that a greater control over it was achieved. 

All such epidemics came in time to induce substantial social as well as 
medical effects among the residents who experienced them, and nowhere 
was this more the case than in the growing urban areas, in which living 
conditions already were grim (p. 379). There, many tiny tenements and 
portside slums were quickly put together to accommodate a sometimes 
drifting population, which had been set in motion in the first instance by the 
fact of emancipation in the British islands, and by the upheavals associated 
with impending emancipation and/or warfare elsewhere. In these zones, 
fresh water was rare, and sewage systems at first unknown, human 
excrement simply being thrown onto the streets.° The inbuilt social 
disadvantages of them inevitably were exacerbated by the advent of 
disease. As an illustration of this, Green (1976) has suggested that crime 
had not been a serious problem, either in town or country, in the British 
West Indies during the first decade after emancipation, or indeed until 1850; 
but the increase in family breakdowns, and the general decline in social 
ethics which attended the high death rates of the cholera epidemic at that 
time led to a spectacular growth in it, notably in urban areas, and especially 
among young men. Its prime expression at first was towards crop pilfering 
for food, and petty larceny; but eventually the number of children left 
parentless and helpless by such illnesses inevitably led to more serious 
misdemeanours being committed, in the name of survival. There is little 
doubt, too, that dislocations such as these came to accentuate the divergent 
polarity of cultural and racial groups which already had developed in some 
islands, producing in effect an enlargement of the schism between those 
numerically dominant Afro-creole elements among the work force, and the 
community leaders, both white and black, as the fear of contacting 
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particular diseases, or of being exposed to crime, spread. As a result, these 
latter came to distance themselves more and more from the long-standing 
creole activities of music and dance, including festivals such as carnival in 
Trinidad, to become more metropolitan and conservative in their attitudes. 
They looked with disfavour at cultural innovations which emphasised creole 
distinctiveness, such as the emergence of a variety of new religious formats, 
incorporating elements of both African and European experience. Similarly 
the several new creole languages were disavowed by them. These too 
consisted of a mixture of the African and European; thus, a series of 
Afro-French compilations, all of them slightly different from island to 
island, in many of the Windwards (e.g. St Lucia), parts of Trinidad and 
Haiti, along with an Afro-Dutch ‘papiemento’ in the Netherlands Antilles. 
In the extreme northeast of Trinidad, the most complicated creole melange 
of all was spoken: named Manzanillan, this involved the use of words and 
structures of military English, Spanish and several African tongues (Wood, 
1968). 


Immigration. The Bill of Emancipation passed by Parliament in 1833 
determined that freedom should be granted to slaves in British colonies on 1 
August of the following year. However, recognising the different economic 
realities which were bound to arise in the immediate post-emancipation 
period, a system of contract ‘apprenticeship’ also was devised, through 
which means it was hoped that the transition from slavery to freedom would 
be made as smoothly and as peaceably as possible, while at the same time 
preserving a full measure of prosperity for each island’s economy. Under 
this, all freedmen above the age of six were to be categorised as either 
domestic or agricultural servants, according to the type of work they had 
performed in the year prior to abolition.!© For the former, apprenticeship 
would end on 1 August 1838, but the latter were destined to be contracted to 
it for two further years. They were to be required to undertake 403 to 45 
hours of field work for their former masters without wages during this 
period; but they were also to be paid, at rates determined separately in each 
colony, for the remaining thirteen hours of their working week. From these 
wages, freedmen could acquire some savings for land purchase of their own, 
or they could buy themselves out of this arrangement early, if they chose to 
do so. For as long as the contract lasted, the apprentice was entitled to 
receive such ‘food, clothing, lodging, medicine, medical attendance, and 
such other maintenance and allowance’ as his owner previously had been 
obliged to grant to him; and, if food was not supplied, provision grounds 
should be allocated, and time in which to cultivate them. The other side of 
the bargain was that apprentices should ‘work honestly, refrain from 
insolence and insubordination, and eschew all efforts to escape from the 
contract’ (Burns, 1937).17 A new Stipendiary Magistrate system was intro- 
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duced to supervise the arrangements, and to ensure that the former slaves 
were not unduly exploited. It was also intended that civil rights should be 
introduced gradually to freedmen over the period of the apprenticeship, 
and that they should be taught how to make use of them by appropriate 
government agencies. Concurrently, planters would be encouraged to make 
the necessary modifications to their cash-flow patterns to bring about the 
transformation from a slave, to a full wage-paying mode of production. 
Similar measures also were put into effect by the French in their immediate 
post-emancipation phase, in this case under the broad umbrella title of ‘the 
organisation of labour’. 

In the event, the experiment of apprenticeship was not successful. The 
former slaves saw in it a denial of the full freedom to which they were 
entitled by law; and some proprietors regarded it as a form of compensation 
for the loss of their slaves, through which they could squeeze the last drop 
of energy from them, before they became fully free. There was also a 
psychological fear on the part of the estate owners, who viewed apprentice- 
ship as the first real step along the road to total disintegration of the social 
system which thus far had supported them. Already, the atmosphere among 
them was very different to what it had been in the eighteenth century. Wood 
(1968) has summarised the change in mood succinctly: ‘The temper of the 
age was decorous. No longer were there the lavish entertainments of slavery 
days, gone were the receptions and the feasts. A society which had often 
danced until dawn survived only in Charleston and New Orleans, and the 
unashamed whoring of the eighteenth century was now furtively hidden 
under the cloak of respectability.” Some thought that, if the change to full 
freedom was inevitable, it were better done immediately rather than 
gradually. Such was the case among many in Antigua, an island in which 
proprietors had continued to feed their slaves through to emancipation 
almost entirely on imported provisions (p. 340). There, under apprentice- 
ship, estate maintenance costs would have remained stable, though the 
amount of work performed by their freedmen would have immediately 
fallen to one-quarter less than formerly (Lowe, 1957). With no dangers of 
local labour shortages likely in the foreseeable future, Antigua discounted 
apprenticeship entirely, voting for full and instant freedom for slaves in 
1834, a decision which was to cause consternation elsewhere, but which in 
the event was to prove very successful (Sturge & Harvey, 1838). Montserrat 
came close to following suit, for there a severe hurricane, followed by 
drought, had destroyed almost all the provision grounds by 1834, forcing 
planters to import foodstuffs from North America at great cost: however, a 
Bill to abolish apprenticeship there was defeated by one vote the next year, 
mainly through the opposition to it of owners of jobbing gangs (Burn, 
1937). In other territories, trouble over apprenticeship arrangements 
erupted from time to time, disputes customarily being centred on the level 
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of wages, or provision ground allocations, and this was especially the case in 
Jamaica (Sherlock, 1973). Growing internal and external pressure, the 
latter from the anti-slavery element in Britain (Temperley, 1972), to 
remove what increasingly came to be seen as a crude system of labour 
coercion, gave rise eventually to the early termination of apprenticeship, 
first in Barbados in May 1838, and then elsewhere by 1 August of that year, 
two years earlier than had originally been anticipated (Marshall, 1970). 

After apprenticeship had been concluded in the British islands, most 
women and children took no further part in field labour, and many men too 
preferred to move off estate land, to cultivate instead small peasant plots on 
their own account (p. 506), or to migrate into the small towns and cities, 
where employment opportunities were growing. Immediately, therefore, a 
labour availability problem arose for many planters therein. At that time, as 
prior to emancipation, the innate profitability of estates depended more 
than anything else on the ready supply of good, cheap labour. The extent to 
which this was potentially to hand in large measure represented a fine 
balance between the combined number of former slaves and freedmen 
present in each territory, and the land available for their occupation. This 
latter parameter is difficult to evaluate, though one may assume that in 1833 
and 1838 alike, most of the good arable land already was either worked or 
owned by cane planters. A crude but nevertheless pertinent way of 
considering this problem further is to examine the density levels of the 
work-force in respect of island size. If this is done for 1833 (Table 10.3) one 
may readily distinguish high-, low- and medium-density colonies, each 
group of which naturally worked out very different responses to their own 
particular situation. High-density colonies such as Barbados and Antigua, 
for example, rarely if ever experienced labour shortages, while in Trinidad, 
at the other end of the scale, they remained chronic for many years. All the 
other low- and medium-density colonies underwent some shortages in 
adverse years, from time to time. 

It was in these years as well that the levels of wages paid on estates in 
some territories began to be perceived as a challenge to profitability. By and 
large, this was not the case in Barbados and Antigua where, because of the 
pressure for work among the high-density population, wages were able to 
be restricted to no more than c 1s per day, with additional allowances of 
rum, salt meat and other provisions; and the estates prospered. Elsewhere, 
however, they were considered to constitute a real threat to plantation 
survival. In Trinidad, they were the highest in the region, rising to over 2s 
per day at times (Riviére, 1972); and in Jamaica they had reached 1s 6d per 
day by 1838 (Craton & Walvin, 1970).18 In both these instances, the scale of 
pay was such that many estates did not flourish. By 1840, the rapid collapse 
of many plantations was considered to be imminent, unless an alternative 
source of cheap labour could be obtained, and this was only possible 
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Table 10.3 The potential labour-force locally available for estate owners in 
British West Indian colonies at emancipation 


Labour-force Area, km? Density, km2 

High-density colonies 

Barbados 87,445* 440 198.7 
Antigua 35,051* 280 125.2 
Medium-density colonies 

St Kitts 15,667 176 89.0 
Grenada 2,793* 345 81.0 
Montserrat 5,026 84 59.8 
Nevis 7,225 130 55.6 
St Vincent 20,938* 389 53.8 
Low-density colonies 

Jamaica 345 ,000* 11,424 30.2 
Tobago 9,078 300 30.2 
Dominica 18,464* 790 23.4 
St Lucia 10,238 603 17.0 
Trinidad 38,358* 4,828 7.9 


Notes: Labour force includes both the freed slaves, and former freedmen. The use of 
an asterisk indicates that population data for both are available: where one is absent, 
former slaves only are included. 

Sources: Tables 7.5 to 7.8 


through the development of large-scale immigration. In England, the case 
was put forcefully by Herman Merivale, the future Permanent Under- 
Secretary to the colonies, during a series of lectures at Oxford between 1839 
and 1841, who argued, in contemplating the possibility of the West Indies 
having to survive ‘in contented obscurity, side by side with the portentous 
and brilliant opulence of slave owning and slave trading states’ (Merivale, 
1861), that a new influx of workers was necessary to raise the level of 
competition for wages, eventually bringing them down, so as to preserve 
sugar estates, and spare all segments of British West Indian society from 
economic degradation. Although Merivale was a free-trader, in these 
respects his views coincided with those who argued for West Indian trade 
protection (p. 455), and they were accepted too by most other interested 
parties. Once approved, the only question left to be answered was where 
the new immigrants were to come from. 

In the event, three major and distinct inward migratory movements of 
free labour to the island Caribbean were set in train during the three 
decades following emancipation in the British islands, along with a few 
minor ones. The three may be categorised as European, in an attempt to 
form a Euro-plantation working class; liberated African labour; and inden- 
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tured labour from the Far East. While the first two did not last for long, the 
third continued well into the twentieth century. Details of the spatial 
patterning of immigration into individual British islands between 1834 and 
1865 are available, and are presented in Table 10.4: however, it should not 
be forgotten that parallel movements into the French and Hispanic islands 
also were taking place and, although much of the data on these still remain 
to be collated, references to those which are available will be made within 
the text. 

From Table 10.4, one may note that northern European migrants at this 
time were attracted solely to Jamaica. Usually, this was on the initiative of 
individual estate proprietors. Of the small number who arrived, 2,698 came 
from Britain, and 1,038 from Germany (Eisner, 1961). However, the 
experiment did not succeed. Initial mortality among them was high, most 
planter employers simply failing to make provisions for an adequate period 
of acclimatisation to the tropical.conditions but rather, as in slave days, 
requiring them to commence hard field work immediately. Many others 
could not tolerate the idea of undertaking the type of estate labour which 
was clearly seen to be beneath contempt by many of the freed slaves. Very 
few remained on the island for long. A large proportion reemigrated to the 
United States as soon as they could do so, or simply returned to their 
homelands: and the adverse reports which they brought back with them 
ensured that this form of immigration had ceased entirely by 1845. 

Paralleling this northern European migration was a contemporary surge 
of people from Madeira, which commenced in 1840 after its main staple, the 
potato, had become diseased,!9 and there had been two successive failures 
of the wine crop. Madeirans moved to a range of West Indian islands, lured 
by the prospect of estate wages which were five times greater than in the 
homeland.”° Everywhere, however, they proved to be vulnerable to the 
then prevalent epidemic diseases of the region, especially malaria and 
yellow fever, their death rates from these amounting to 10% to 25% on 
occasions (Green, 1976). In time, too, those immigrant Madeirans that 
survived came to display a better aptitude as small-time traders than as 
estate workers, moving off the land to settle into urban areas and villages in 
equal proportion, and becoming responsible for much of the credit issued to 
black freedmen during the 1840s and 1850s (Adamson, 1972). Indeed, their 
very success in this role led later to the development of considerable black 
antipathy towards them, giving rise to a spell of serious anti-Madeiran 
rioting, particularly in British Guiana, during 1856. Reports of this having 
been brought back to Madeira by returning residents, emigration from 
thence to the Caribbean had virtually ceased by 1860. Many other Madei- 
rans began to move from the islands into Brazil. Curiously, a large number 
of those that remained (mainly in British Guiana) later intermarried with 
the black population. 


Table 10.4 Immigration to the British West Indies, 1834-65 


Jamaica Trinidad Dominica StLucia St Vincent Grenada Antigua StKitts Nevis Tobago Total 

From: 
Europe 3,736 3,736 
Africa, 

liberated 

slaves 10,003 8,385 400 730 1,036 1,542 455 514 23,065 
East Indies 9,185 29,254 1,535 567 2,041 337 42,929 
China 472 2,048 100 2,620 
Madeira 379 823 546 431 2,219 1,008 427 5,833 
Cape Verde Islands 172 207 379 
Azores 91 239 330 
Malta 140 140 
N America 428 1,273 1,701 
W Indies* 790 10,246 1,062 5 12,103 
Unspecified 10 136 165 311 
Totals 25,094 52,440 400 2,275 2,285 4,319 3,588 1,805 427 514 93,147 


*Internal migration within the West Indies was not summarised officially after 1840. 


Sources: Green (1976); Roberts (1966) 
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Additional Portuguese-speakers who reached the Caribbean at this time 
came mainly from the Azores, another Atlantic island group which was 
undergoing serious economic decline. A few Maltese settled in Grenada. A 
steady flow of Spaniards and others also was attracted to move into Cuba, 
either by the prospects of wage employment offered in the sugar industry, in 
the form of foremen, managers and health officers, or as apprentices in the 
tobacco industry. This latter movement was well under way by the 1830s, 
and the impetus towards it was such that the number of people involved in 
cigar making had been raised from 2,000 in 1835 to 15,000 in 1850 (Le 
Riverend, 1967). Immigration was particularly steady during the early 
1840s. During 1840 itself, 2,919 Spaniards and 2,847 ‘foreigners’ arrived; 
and 4,425 incomers were listed in the next year. For 1842, 5,737 ‘new 
Cubans’ were noted, exclusive of army recruits, and of these 2,223 were 
peninsulares, 836 from the Canary Islands, 1,524 from the United States, 
and the remainder from Britain, France, and other parts of the Americas; 
4,942 settlers entered the country in 1843 (Turnbull, 1840; Madden, 1853; 
Aimes, 1967).?1 White immigration into Cuba died out with the beginning 
of the Ten Years’ War, and was not resurrected thereafter until the first 
years of the twentieth century (Chapter 11, p. 520). In Puerto Rico, a 
similar influx of Europeans took place, among which were a large number of 
‘segundones’ (second sons) from families in Spain (Wagenheim, 1970); and 
in this respect, the experience of this island reflects a continuing West 
Indian tradition which was first encountered in Barbados some two hundred 
years earlier (p. 139). 

Coupled with this European immigration was a parallel movement of 
‘liberated’ Africans into the region, almost entirely directed towards the 
British islands. After emancipation, British ships were despatched at 
intervals to interfere with the slave trade of other nations, and any slaves 
which were found in transit on the high seas were freed. If interception had 
taken place on the western side of the Atlantic, such ‘liberated’ Africans 
were settled directly into West Indian territories, and especially into the 
Bahamas,” from whence they might easily be redistributed elsewhere; but 
more often than not it eventuated off the coast of Africa, and in this case 
they were placed either into Sierra Leone (which had been purchased by the 
British government in 1808 specifically for this purpose) or St Helena. The 
latter became particularly important for this type of activity during the 
1840s, when the main focus of slave-collecting moved south of the equator, 
to the Congo and Angola. Private schemes for reemigration of the freed 
slaves from these foci into the West Indies as wage labourers first were 
formulated in the 1830s; and these then received official encouragement 
from the home country in 1840, under the auspices of the Colonial Land and 
Migration Committee (Hitchens, 1931; Johnston, 1972), full government 
sponsorship ensuing in 1843. To liberated Africans living in Sierra Leone, a 
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land which had little in the way of work on offer and only poor soils from 
which to scrape a living, the attractions to them lay in the opportunity of 
steady employment at West Indian wage rates,” along with free housing 

and free medical care. Yet relatively few took advantage of the possibilities. 

It is likely that folk memories of the former slave-trade experiences of their 
forebears, along with a desire to stay where they were after their previous | 
dislocations, together contributed to their general lack of enthusiasm (Fyfe, 
1962). Of those that did move across the Atlantic, the greatest numbers 
always were recorded during the periods of optimum slaving activity, as 
between 1845 and 1849, when the Brazilian slave trade still was in full 
operation,”* and again in the early 1860s, in response to a surge in the 
Cuban and United States’ slave demand. It ceased entirely after the 
abolition of the slave trade in these two countries. As it affected Jamaica, 
the changing patterns of arrival over time may be seen in Table 10.5. But it 
should be noted that this island received only c 28% of all the liberated 
Africans who landed in the British West Indies, many more going to 
Trinidad, British Guiana and the other islands. Altogether, 36,120 Africans 
participated in the official, British-sponsored schemes of emigration 
between 1841 and 1867, of which 16,287 came from the barren island of St 
Helena (Asiegbu, 1969); and an additional 4,500 had preceded them prior 
to the former year. They were generally placed in large groups on the most 
productive estates (Green, 1976). Entitled to a free return passage after five 
years’ work, over 12,000 of them eventually chose to return to Africa, some 
with substantial savings, a decision which at the time was considered to 
reflect more their attachment to that continent than to any ill-treatment 
derived from the hands of West Indian estate owners. 

By the mid-1840s, it had become clear that neither European nor African 
wage-labour migration was going to provide a full answer to the growing 
estate labour shortages in the West Indies,”> and that other alternatives had 
to be sought. One of these was that of labour from eastern Asia. In India in | 
particular, an apparently inexhaustible supply of the ‘right sort’ of agri- 
cultural worker — industrious, well versed in tropical agriculture, used to 
British control and, on wages at home of only 12 to 23d per day, living in 
virtual destitution, and so eager to move elsewhere (Weller, 1968) —seemed 
to be available for immigration, providing that monies to pay for the ocean 
passage might be found. It is true that the latter was expensive, amounting 
to c £25 per head; but the fact that the Indians, from 1834 in Mauritius, 
already had been proved to be good overseas contract labourers somehow 
seemed to render this less important than otherwise it might have been. 
Further, in an experiment designed to test a new form of indenture contract, 
406 Indians had been brought to British Guiana as early as 1838-9. The idea 
had been to engage them for a period of five years, after which a free return 
passage back to India would be guaranteed. Although successful in terms of 
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Table 10.5 Immigration of liberated Africans into Jamaica, 1834-67 


Years Numbers Years Numbers 
1834-39 1,388 1855-59 362 
1840-44 2,533 1860-64 1,837 
1845-49 3,936 1865-67 11 
1850-54 1,324 

Total 11,391 


Source: Eisner (1961) 


its practical applications, at the time the action had engendered a storm of 
protest, initially by church leaders and later by both Houses of Parliament in 
the home country, who saw in it the development of a new form of bondage 
on estates, to replace the old which had passed away. The experiment was 
put on ice, at least for a while.”° 

But labour shortages on estates continued to grow, and migration on a 
world scale increasingly was becoming a fact of life. In ports throughout 
Europe, from Odessa to Le Havre, an active and huge diaspora of people 
moving primarily towards the United States had been set in motion, and was 
to last beyond the end of the century. Over 1.6 million had sailed from 
United Kingdom ports alone to North America and other venues in the 
decade between 1841 and 1850. On a more local scale, the Agricultural and 
Immigration Society of Trinidad had called in 1841 for the massive 
importation of labour from all over the world. The force of the age 
eventually determined that, in July 1844, the Governors of the three largest 
British territories were advised by the home government that they were to 
be allowed a long-awaited intake of Indian labour, conditions of contracts 
being close to identical to those worked out in 1838-9. Trinidad was 
allocated 1,000 during the initial season, and Jamaica and British Guiana 
2,000 each. The costs of transportation were to be met in the first instance 
by colonial credits which were already available in London, and later 
through loans raised by each colony on the London markets, which were to 
be repayable by means of additional duties placed on rum and certain other 
island products, and through a per capita tax charged to individual planters 
according to the numbers of immigrants received by them. 

At first, the Indian immigration which resulted cannot be said to have 
been a success. Arrivals in the first years, between 1845 and 1848, reached 
4,550 in Jamaica and 5,392 in Trinidad (Eisner, 1961; Brereton, 1981), but 
then they fell away, virtually to nothing for two years in the latter instance, 
and for a period which lasted until 1860 in Jamaica. This was due to both 
external and internal factors. Both islands were faced with an immediate, 
externally imposed financial crisis (p. 497), and accordingly the further 
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procurement of loans for Indian transoceanic transportation came to be out 
of the question for a while (Cumpston, 1953). 

Between 1848 and 1854, the number of ocean-going vessels available for 
this in any case became extremely restricted, as more and more were 
diverted to cater for the gold rushes in California and Australia. On a more 
local level, in Jamaica, a severe drought in 1844 had forced many black | 
freedmen, who were almost on the point of starvation, to return to wage 
employment, instead of cultivating their own small plots of land, and this 
effectively relieved labour shortages there for a decade: wages were able to 
be reduced by 25% in consequence. There were also several other immedi- 
ate problems respecting Indian immigration to be resolved. It soon became 
clear that the initial method of selection of labourers in India had been 
deficient, resulting in the arrival of groups in which there were many old 
people, along with others in poor health. Death rates among them accord- 
ingly were high, and remained so for many years: as an example, of those 
who had then reached Jamaica, 375 were dead by June 1847. Exacerbating 
this difficulty was the fact that most work schedules had been based on those 
arranged for black freedmen under apprenticeship (p. 469), at levels of 
labour inputs which the less physically robust Indians found themselves 
unable to keep up with. The consequence of this was not only a further 
decline in health for many of them, but also the inception of a tendency for 
them to break contracts, to abandon work on one estate illicitly in favour of 
that on another if it was thought that the work regime in the second was less 
harsh, and in the last resort, to become vagrants. At the same time, planters 
were slow to honour their repatriation agreements: few of the 1845 batch of 
Indian immigrants into Jamaica had been able to leave the island by 1853, 
and a special tax had to be levied to send them home the next year (Eisner, 
1961). Some severe difficulties of communication also were felt, many 
planters finding it impossible to converse other than minimally with their 
Indian labourers, except through the services of sirdar intermediaries. 

By 1854, when economic conditions had improved sufficiently again 
(p. 499) for immigration from India to be resumed, many of these problems 
had been worked through. Contracts had been rationalised, so that inden- 
tees were bonded to serve an initial three years with a single employer, with 
severe penalties if they did not do so, following which they could either 
reindenture themselves for two further years with employers of their 
choice, or buy themselves out of the system entirely. The qualification 
period for a free return passage to their home district also was raised, at the 
request of the employers, to 10 years ‘industrial residence’ in the Caribbean 
territory in which they found themselves, but again buy-out provisions were 
made. On the other hand, health care and living accommodation both were 
vastly improved, and legislation enacted to protect the immigrants from 
harsh treatment (Cumpston, 1953).?” The result of all this was that the 
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number of Indian arrivals picked up substantially once more during the late 
1850s and 1860s, though more so in Trinidad (and British Guiana) than 
Jamaica: by and large, the latter island was becoming increasingly impover- 
ished at this time (p. 498), and in any event, the Jamaicans continued to 
prefer to use black creole labour whenever they could find it.28 Thus a 
sea-change in regional immigration placements was becoming to emerge. 

Altogether, between 1838 and 1917, 38,681 Indians came to Jamaica, but 
143,939 reached Trinidad (Laurence, 1971).?? They were drawn from every 
part of the Ganges Valley, and also from the hinterland of Madras: the 
former group were said to work the harder (Gamble, 1866). The vast 
majority were Hindu, with much smaller numbers of Shiite and Sunni 
Muslims; and their cultural and religious heritages were strongly main- 
tained while they served their time on the estates. They remained largely 
separate from other groups, eventually forming villages of their own 
(p. 511). In Trinidad at least, most were sufficiently pleased with the terms 
of their indenture and with the living conditions on estates that their 
contracts were renewed after the original dates of expiry had been attained 
(Sewell, 1862). Greater numbers of Indian women came to Trinidad than 
Jamaica, and accordingly Indians there were more easily able to maintain 
and expand their population.*° Whereas in 1851, Indians had formed only 
6% of the total population of Trinidad, this percentage had been raised to 
15% ten years later, and 25% in 1871. By then, 27,425 Indians were 
working or living on sugar estates, 4,545 (16%) of them having been born in 
the island rather than overseas (Adamson, 1972; Wood, 1968); and, 
although immigration continued, the proportion of the former had grown to 
45% by the end of the century. Although between one-third to one-quarter 
of the Indian labourers who came into Trinidad chose to return to their 
mother country after their indenture contracts had been concluded, many 
of those who stayed on became sufficiently wealthy as a result of their estate 
experience to be able to set themselves up as small-scale landholders on 
their own account during the last three decades of the century (p. 499). All 
in all, one may say that, despite the initial difficulties, this particular migrant 
scheme had proved its worth in Trinidad. Without it, many sugar estates 
simply would have ceased to exist. It had saved the sugar industry, and 
indeed in the years between 1854 and 1870 had helped to sow the seeds of its 
future prosperity. An Indian community had been securely founded, and by 
1900 was beginning to be accepted by the rest of the community: the 
widening of the racial and cultural base of this island had begun. 

On a more reduced scale, a contemporary inward flow of contract Indian 
labour onto sugar estates also was directed to some of the smaller British 
islands of the eastern Caribbean. Altogether, some 4,000 went to St Lucia 
between 1858-93, 3,000 to Grenada between 1856-78, and a handful to St 
Kitts and St Vincent in the early 1860s. 300 were employed in St Croix in 
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1862 (Deerr, 1950). Most eventually moved on to Trinidad or British 
Guiana in the course of time. Proprietors in the French islands also took 
advantage of the contract arrangements, bringing in 78,000 Indian inden- 
tees to Martinique and Guadeloupe from 1854 to 1885; and in these 
instances a few were hired by small-scale farmers as well.?! 

A second major thrust of nineteenth-century Asian migration into the 
region was from China to Cuba, in which island the demand for labour was 
soaring as sugar estates expanded (p. 486).°? The first batch arrived in 1847, 
and were mainly from Macao (Jiminez—Pestrano, 1963). Later, between 
1853 and 1873, 132,435 emigrants left Shanghai and Canton, most of them 
after an agreement to this end had been signed between the Hispanic and 
Manchu governments in 1864 (Sanchez-Albornoz, 1974). Altogether, 13% 
of them died en route before they had even reached Cuba. Once located on 
to their respective estates, they were treated brutally, being expected to 
work in conditions which were scarcely distinguishable from slavery: and 
the rates of death were rapidly augmented. Very few of them survived to 
return to China. By 1877, only 43,811 Chinese still were present, amounting 
to 3% of the island’s total population; and this figure had been further 
reduced to 14,863 in 1899 (Chang-Rodriguez, 1958). In the British islands, 
some small-scale Chinese immigration (2,107 in all) also had taken place 
from 1852 to 1854, predominantly to Jamaica, Trinidad and British Guiana. 
It recommenced on a slightly larger scale in 1859, 12,000 contract labourers 
then being brought in, mainly to the latter territory, until 1865. Some 
attempts were made to bring in non-contract Chinese labour subsequently, 
but none of these schemes were successful, and they ceased entirely in 1878. 
The Chinese proved to be good estate workers in the British territories, 
though they were regarded as being less reliable than the Indians: more- 
over, they tended to buy out the last years of their contracts more frequently 
than the latter, leaving estate work early either to become shopkeepers, or 
to purchase freehold land on their own account. Despite the fact that the 
male-female ratio of Chinese immigrants at this time always was of the 
order of 9:1 (Deere, 1950), they succeeded in keeping their cultural 
integrity throughout the region. 

Only Haiti and Barbados did not participate in this massive immigration 
of labour into the nineteenth-century West Indies, the one having no estates 
of any consequence to develop, and the other having an abundance of free 
black labour of its own with which to meet plantation workforce require- 
ments. It is the case also that the Dominican Republic and Puerto Rico 
experienced predominantly European immigration. Elsewhere, the cosmo- 
politanism of island populations clearly was enhanced, and nowhere was 
this more the case than in Trinidad, where an already existing pre-emanci- 
pation trend towards racial and cultural pluralism (p. 372) was vastly 
accentuated. This was to become ever more complex as the process of 
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interracial and intercultural mixing began, at first slowly towards the end of 
this century, and then more rapidly after 1900. 


Inter-island migration. Post-emancipation labour adaptation processes in 
the region also included some inter-island migration by freed slaves in 
search of better-paid work. Focussed mainly on the eastern Caribbean, this 
had commenced within the period of apprenticeship, and certainly by 1837 
(Thome & Kimbell, 1838). It involved a transfer of people, usually on a 
temporary basis, from the northern Leewards (and on a small scale from 
Barbados too) to the new cane lands of Trinidad and British Guiana, this 
being actively encouraged by agents from the latter two territories (Sturge 
& Harvey, 1838; Lowe, 1951): Trinidad was the preferred choice, as the 
journey to British Guiana involved a further three days sail in the open 
ocean. At the same time, restrictive legislation in the older colonies, 
enacted by island Assemblies in a vain effort to keep apprentice labour on 
their lands for as long as possible,*? delayed the full inception of this 
movement until 1838-9. Its mechanics have been discussed thoroughly by 
Richardson (1980, 1983). Essentially, planters from Trinidad and British 
Guiana purchased the unexpired apprentice contracts of field hands, 
notably those in St Kitts, Nevis, Montserrat and Tortola. For the latter, the 
main attraction was the augmented wages that were placed on offer to them, 
for while the best hands in Nevis during the early 1840s might expect to 
receive 6d per day, and those in St Kitts 9d per day (Hall, 1971),** they 
could anticipate over double these rates in Trinidad (p. 471). The frequency 
of shipping which plied the Windward route from the latter island to the 
northern Leewards was increased, as bounties began to be paid to captains 
who brought immigrants into Port of Spain. Between 1838 and 1848, some 
11,300 black freedmen labourers came to serve as contract employees in 
Trinidad in this way, and the vast majority were from the northern islands. 
Customarily, their intention was not to stay for long, but to reside there for 
a sufficient period of time to acquire a little capital, through which to buy 
land for themselves in their home island. Returning migrants in this group 
first were noted in 1842 (Richardson, 1983), and the drift back accelerated 
after the passage of the Sugar Duties Act in 1846 (p. 551), following which 
Trinidadian planters, like those elsewhere in the British Caribbean, 
reduced wages. Two years later, only c 25% of the northern Leewards field 
hands who had made the journey to Trinidad remained there, and further 
migration on a large scale ceased, as planters there began to look to Indian 
contract labour instead. However, the experience of these years had set in 
motion a series of economic ripples which were forever to remain an 
influence on life within the eastern Caribbean. Thereafter, workers from 
the smaller islands tried always to seek temporary employment in Trinidad 
in times of hardship or difficulty. From the late 1840s onwards, many of the 
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returned migrants and their descendants also sought to sell their home- 
grown vegetables in the larger markets there. An inter-island shipping 
network, albeit of a rudimentary nature, had been established, and was to 
develop further. For the small-island freedmen too, important post-slavery 
contacts with the world outside had been instigated, immeasurably 
broadening their perception of the economic opportunities open to them 
beyond their immediate environment. 

Migration to Trinidad in search of work did in fact continue on a much 
more muted scale after 1850, though much of it became seasonal in nature 
and was oriented towards cane-cutting. However, it went largely unnoticed 
in the face of the massive Asian labour influx. Off-island movements of 
people then became more substantive again, and regionally more widely 
based during the economic depression of the last two decades of the 
century. In these years, many black labourers from the eastern Caribbean 
moved not only to Trinidad, but also farther afield. They went to Bermuda, 
where a new port was being constructed; and others, during the 1890s, were 
hired in the Dominican Republic to serve as field hands in the infant cane 
industry there (p. 485). Finally, the sugar estates of Cuba drew in labour 
from Jamaica for the first time in 1898. 


Emigration. The whole tenor of concern over population size in the island 
Caribbean began to change as the nineteenth century unfolded. Whereas, 
at emancipation, it had been assumed by most planter residents and 
government officials that the region was under-populated, by the end of the 
century, and especially as the effects of economic depression were felt 
during the 1880s and 1890s, it came increasingly to be argued that most 
islands could not be expected to support indefinitely the vastly augmented 
numbers of people therein. Demographic problems by then had become 
most acute in the British territories. As rural employment opportunities for 
black West Indian labour became ever more restricted, and as urban service 
industries lagged in their development, so did more and more individuals 
begin to seek work alternatives outside the region. A short-lived migration 
of Jamaicans to Panama had taken place as early as 1853-4, as railway 
construction commenced in that territory. But the major exodus from this 
island was initiated in 1880. Between that year and 1889, some 84,000 
Jamaicans set sail to work overseas, some on the first, unsuccessful Panama 
Canal Project, and others (from 1886) on railway enterprises in Costa Rica. 
Of these, 62,000 subsequently returned, many with considerable savings 
(Proudfoot, 1950). Also in the 1880s, groups of men from Nevis joined 
speculative ventures in the goldfields of Venezuela, and others from 
Dominica and St Lucia sought their fortunes in the French Guianan placers 
(Frucht, 1968). On a longer-term basis, Barbadians and Jamaicans had 
begun to look for employment in the eastern seaboard cities of the United 
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Table 10.6 Summary of population movements in the West Indies, 1833 to 
1900 


Immigration Total Grand total 
Ex Europe (including Malta) 3,876 

Atlantic islands 6,542 

North America 1,701 

Liberated Africans 23,065 

India 260,896 

China 121,218 417,298 
Slaves 

to Cuba 296,700 

to Puerto Rico 31,900 

to French islands c 70,000 398,600 

815,898 

Inter-island migration c 13,000 
Emigration c 104,000 


Notes: Data are for the island Caribbean only, not including the Guianas. They also 
do not incorporate Spanish emigration to Cuba and other territories, for which many 
records remain largely uncollated. They refer to gross migration only. 


States from the 1870s onwards, and a regular steamship service between 
Jamaica and New York was established in 1879, in part to cater for this. 


Overview. Altogether, over 417,000 contract labourers and other free 
immigrants reached the island Caribbean between 1833 and 1900, along 
with 398,600 slaves (Table 10.6). At first glance, the grand total of 815,898 
would appear to form a substantial proportion of the total population 
increase of the region within these years. In respect of the ten territories 
listed in Table 10.2, this may be estimated as being at least 3,398 million,*> 
and is likely to have been closer to 4.5 million for the region as a whole. 
However, it should be remembered that many of the free immigrants died 
prematurely in the West Indies, and that many others returned eventually 
to their homelands, or moved on elsewhere. Over 61,000 Indians, for 
example, in time left the region, along with c 3,000 from the Atlantic 
islands, c 8,000 liberated Africans, and most of the northern Europeans. 
The slaves, too, often did not survive for long. When these factors are taken 
into consideration, one may conclude that immigration, both slave and free, 
is likely to have affected population growth significantly only in Cuba and 
Trinidad. In each case, it may directly account for roughly between 
one-quarter to one-third of the augmentation. But everywhere, a natural 
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increase predominated. As the population grew, relief from excessive 
pressure on existing resources, and from poor employment conditions, was 
sought by out-migration, particularly in: the British colonies, where a 
demographic turnaround was under way. Admittedly, much of this then 
was of a temporary nature, most of the inter-island migrants returning home 
within a few years of departure, along with those who went from Jamaica to 
Central America in the 1880s. On the other hand, many of those who went 
to North America tended to stay there, so initiating a trend towards 
permanent emigration which was to accelerate markedly in the twentieth 
century. 


Cane estate expansion and renewal 


Since nineteenth-century socio-economic and political challenges to the 
West Indian plantation system regionally were on a scale which was vastly in | 
excess of anything experienced before, it is pertinent to enquire not only 
why and how many cane estates managed to persist as well as they did, but 
also how at the same time sugar production levels came to be raised 
substantially over the period. The spectacular nature of this increase to 
1870-4, when the average annual production for the island Caribbean | 
topped 1,000,000 tons for the first time, is demonstrated in Table 10.7. 
Rather erratic outputs after this date may be linked to particular problems 
in Cuba, associated first with the diminishing labour resource characteristic 
of the end of slavery, and the damage to property inflicted by the Ten Years 
War; and secondarily to the effects of the Hispanic-American War of the 
last half-decade of the century. Between 1890-4, in contrast, conditions in 
this island were very favourable for the expansion of cane harvests to the 
highest levels then recorded. 

From these comments it may be assumed that, throughout this period, it 
was Cuba more than any other country which determined overall the | 
regional levels of cane production (Table 10.8). In 1833, this island still had | 
immense tracts of virgin land which, after forest clearance, were well suited 
to cane growth. Market demand for the commodity, both in Europe and 
North America, was high and soaring (Matthews, 1954) and, bearing in 
mind the new ground which Cuba was putting under cultivation, the 
territory had an immense cost advantage in production over other regional 
growers: for example, the average cost of raising British sugar per cwt 
between 1841 and 1846 was 35s 3d, while that from Cuba was only 22s 6d 
(data from PP, 1848, 58, 422). Furthermore, the adoption of new tech- 
nology, including steam power, horizontal grinding mills and the vacuum 
pan (this latter to accelerate the clarification of the cane liquid, p. 424), was 
being slowly extended in the island, aided and abetted by the activities of 
mill-owner members of the Cuban Economic Society and the Development 
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Table 10.7 Regional annual Caribbean production of sugar cane, in 
five-year averages, 1835-9 to 1895-9 


Years Production, tons Comments 

1835-9 331,515 

1840-4 349,360 

1845-9 162,329 Cuban and Puerto Rican data NA 
18504 537,558 

1855-9 569,471 Puerto Rican data NA 

1860-4 681,461 Puerto Rican data NA 

1865-9 878,089 Puerto Rican data NA 

1870-4 1,007,105 

1875-9 932,870 

1880-4 878,932 

1885-9 935,699 Puerto Rican data NA 

1890-4 1,147,510 Dom. Rep. and St Lucian data NA 
1895-9 735,920 


Sources: Cumulative, from Tables 10.8 and 10.9 


Table 10.8 Annual production, in five-year averages, of sugar cane in 
Hispanic and French Caribbean territories, 1835-9 to 1895-9, tons 


Years Cuba Puerto Rico Dom.Rep. Martinique | Guadeloupe 
1835-9  147,371* NA — 24,433 32,788 
1840-4 - 161,658** 36,419* — 26,641 31,188 
1845-9 NA NA — 24,924 27,235 
1850-4 286,950 191,100** — 22,376 18,081 
1855-9 403,200 NA — 26,619 24,657 
1860-4 500,000 NA _— 30,302 24,712 
1865-9 |660,800 NA — 33,910 28,110 
1870-4 |683,800 | 88,463 — 38,158 34,971 
1875-9 1606,200 | 79,048 — 44,192 44,494 
1880-4 527,451 175,027 8,180 44,959 49,957 
1885-9 |666,505 NA 12,588* 34,993 45,255 
1890-4 1859,091 49,166* NA 31,035 41,734 


1895-9 416,549 150,600 52,500* 32,325 38,051 


Notes 

* Average from three years data only 

** Average, from two years data only 

NA Not available 

Lines along the left side of data columns indicate periods of maximum production 
for that territory. 

Source: annual data from Deerr (1949-50) 
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Board, all of this improving efficiency and lowering costs still further, as 
demands on labour were reduced. 

On the other hand, many problems remained to be resolved in this surge 
towards expanded development. Unlike the British and French terri- 
tories, cane-estate financing in Cuba customarily came within the orbit of 
locally raised capital alone, and this remained the case until after the Ten 
Years War (Guerra y Sanchez, 1964). Accordingly, capital always was in 
short supply, and much of that which was available had to be spent on the 
purchase of slaves. This meant that it became immediately difficult for 
small-scale growers to acquire much of the new technology. Thus, not until 
1835-40 did the rate of construction of steam mills become anything other 
than a trickle; and nor did the installation of vacuum pans become relatively 
common until after 1840-2, when Derosne himself made two trips to the 
island to proffer advice on the matter. Other potential hindrances to 
development also quickly came to light. Shortages of wood for fuel emerged 
within a few years, and the large teams of animals required to carry the cane 
and sugar from field to mill to port were never easy to sustain, as a result of 
disease, coupled with a poor and often inappropriate diet. Internal trans- 
portation facilities too always were inadequate within these early years.°6 

All of this meant that the initial thrust of expansion in cane production in 
Cuba came to be physically expressed more in terms of an increase in the 
number of small- to medium-sized estates, following the Barbados/Labat 
pattern, each of which possessed its own mill, rather than in any other way. 
While in 1827 there had been 1,000 sugar mills in this island, this figure had 
been raised to 1,442 in 1846, and further to an ultimate maximum of 2,000 in 
1860 (Pezuela, 1860-6). Spatially, most of the new estates of the 1830s were 
hewn out of virgin timber along the coastal plains eastwards from Habana 
towards Matanzas and Cardenas, in the zone of the fertile Matanzas red clay 
soils, and it was in these districts that most of the steam mills came to be 
located prior to mid-century. During the 1840s, tongues of cane estate 
development began to be extended southwards from Matanzas towards 
Union de Reyes and Bolodron, and even further eastwards to the plains of 
Colon, Sagua la Grande and Cienfuegos, and some of this was facilitated by 
the contemporary abandonment of many coffee plantations, as a result of a 
disastrous fall in the price of this commodity: 38,000 slaves then were 
transferred from coffee production to the sugar mills (Madden, 1853).°’ 
But, for the time being, that then became the limit to it. By and large, 
Camaguey and Oriente provinces were excluded from these advances, 
although a few estates, albeit using old-fashioned animal-powered mills 
(cochimbos) were set up as isolated pockets of production close to the major 
ports of Nuevitas and Puerto Principe, and in the vicinity of Sancti Spiritus 
(Fig. 10.4). Also, traditional sugar properties with small, very inefficient 
mills continued to be maintained in localities in which the island’s cane 
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Fig. 10.4 The major sugar-producing districts of Cuba, 1830 to 1850 
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industry had begun in the late sixteenth century, predominantly around 
Bayamo and Santiago (Le Riverend, 1967). 

Before 1850, most of the new estates were of a size ranging from 45 to 58 
caballerias (603 to 777 ha), though usually much less than one half of this 
was placed under cane. Production efficiency within, and output from these 
enterprises, were both becoming greater all the time. Thus, while, in 1825, a 
plantation which produced 400 tons of sugar would have banked on a 
stock of 300 slaves to support its operations, one of the same output capacity 
in 1854, using more modern machinery, required only 150. Partly this arose 
from a soaring intensity in capitalisation: the 1825 property would have 
demanded an initial investment of $100,000, and that of 1854 $320,000 
(Humboldt, 1826; Madan, 1856). Both the widespread increase in effici- 
ency, and the large number of new estates to gether resulted in a doubling of 
Cuban sugar production between 1835-9 and 1850-4. 

Although the scale of events was somewhat larger, many similarities may 
be seen between the patterns of development in this island to 1850, and 
those experienced in Barbados during the second half of the seventeenth 
century (p. 176): effectively, and despite the new technology, many of the 
major features of the Barbados/Labat model of cane production continued 
to hold sway in Cuba at this time. Both situations were explicitly colonial, 
with only loose control being exercised by the home government. Severe 
deficiencies in labour availability were common to both, caused only in part 
by restrictions of supply, but more often by the heavy mortality incurred in 
the initial phase of estate establishment.** Port merchants (Dutch in 
Barbados, Spanish in Cuba) often were of a different background and 
nationality to cane growers (English in Barbados, Creole in Cuba: Masse, 
1825). Capitalisation was becoming ever more intense. A good deal of 
planter extravagance in social affairs also was in evidence in Cuba by the 
1840s, the main participants in which had joined together to form an 
incipient plantocracy: self-styled ‘sugar noblemen’ were beginning to circu- 
late in the territory, displaying titles which they had bought from the 
Spanish Crown for a standard price of $25,000 (Wurdimann, 1844). But 
many others were heavily in debt, especially in respect of slave financing. 
Although the numbers of extra-territorial absentee proprietors were few, 
many estate owners between 1835 and 1845 chose to move off their holdings 
once these had become profitable, to live in Habana, leaving their invest- 
ment in charge of overseers (mayordomos) (Foner, 1962). Also present 
within the system were several extraordinarily successful entrepreneurs. 
The similarities of these men to their equivalents in the Barbados of the 
1650s and 1660s (e.g. Drax, p. 210) is often astonishing. The best known in 
Cuba was Julian de Zulueta who, born in the Basque provinces of Spain, 
came to the island with only small savings. In 1847, he established the 
2,000-ton ‘Alava’ estate in Cardenas, fitting it out with the most modern 
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equipment, and utilising 380 slaves, 35 Chinese and 2,000 children, the 
latter probably contraband. By 1873, this property had been greatly 
extended to be valued at over $1.5 million, and by that time he owned or 
controlled three others of equal size. With other investments in banking and 
trade, he was by the latter year probably the most influential person in the 
island other than the Captain-General (Gallenga, 1873). 

During the late 1840s and into the early 1850s, the pace of development 
slowed for a while, this being primarily due to the shortage of labour 
experienced as slave immigration fell away (Table 10.1). When it picked up 
again, most of the new slave arrivals, along with Chinese contract labour, 
were bought by the larger properties, some of which by then were beginning 
to become very sizeable indeed. Thus by 1857, the Santa Susana estate in 
Cienfuegos covered 340 caballerias (4,556 ha), and was producing 2,700 
tons of cane per year, well in excess of the ‘normal’ plantation maxima of 
that period of c 400 to 600 tons: 708 ha were under cane, and the 
efficiency of its operations was such that c 3 tons of sugar per slave were 
being extracted. During the 1850s, too, more and more mills were conver- 
ting to steam power: 70% came under this category by 1861 (Mayo, 1978). 
The consequence of all this was that, by the end of the 1850s, Cuba’s sugar 
production levels had risen again, to reach 50% of the Caribbean total, and 
26% of the world’s supply overall (Williams, 1970). 

Hidden within this success, however, were the seeds of new problems for 
Cuba’s sugar industry. One was a developing and severe credit squeeze. 
During the 1850s, the amount of credit allocated to proprietors, in par- 
ticular for the modernisation and extension of mill machinery, had become 
substantial, straining the territory’s resources. Some unsuccessful specu- 
lation in the commodity also had been indulged in, as the approach towards 
production became ever more explicitly capitalistic. A growing financial 
crisis ensued, which was to become acute between 1857 and 1866: and this 
then was followed almost immediately by the Ten Years War. A second 
difficulty related to deficiencies in the availability of skilled labour, needed 
to run the new machinery. Since African and Chinese employees were 
directed always towards menial tasks (Auchinloss, 1865), in effect the 
labour system allowed neither of these groups of workers to meet the 
demands of the times; and few others were available. 

The mid-century financial crisis was to have one further, major effect on 
Cuban sugar production patterns. Technical experts, and notably the Count 
of Pozos Dulces, began to argue the case for the separation of the activities 
of the cane-grower and cane-miller: in other words, in the process of 
sugar-making, the proposal was that a cane industrialist should buy the crop 
from specialised growers, in very much the same way as beet sugar 
manufacture was organised in Europe. Through this facility, the industrial- 
ist would benefit by a reduction in his overall financial commitment, and by 
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being able to employ all his resources in the improvement of mill efficiency, 
rather than having to disperse them in other directions as well; and it was 
considered that the number of small-scale sugar planters would be very 
much augmented by the introduction of such a scheme. Although the idea 
was not entirely new,2? it was first taken up as a practical proposition in 
Cuba specifically in the vicinity of Colon, during 1863-4. During the Ten 
Years’ War, the concept was slowly accepted, and began to be used more 
widely, especially in the centre and west of the territory, which was little 
affected by the conflict. A new class of small landowner, the colofio, was 
created, who grew sugar cane but did not have a mill in which to process it; 
and, for a service charge, his crop was converted into sugar by the 
proprietor of the district mill, or central. One central accordingly began to 
handle the crops of several landholders in the immediate vicinity. Where 
haciendas communeras still existed, many were broken up to encourage the 
establishment of ‘cane colony’ farms around centrales, as also were some of 
the larger properties. By 1879, 25,211 colonos had been enumerated in the 
island (Aimes, 1968), and the idea was being taken up for use in other 
districts of the territory all the time. 

The conclusion of the Ten Years’ War marks the inception of yet another 
phase of intensification in Cuban sugar-production patterns. To begin with, 
the war itself had laid waste many estates in Las Villas, Oriente and 
Camaguey provinces, and had accelerated the demise of many of the 
smaller, mainly animal-powered mills which were still present, and which 
were increasingly non-competitive in the face of the much greater efficiency 
of the newer factories. Thus, while 24 small mills had been located in the 
vicinity of Bayamo in 1862, one of which was steam-driven, only 9 remained 
in 1877 (Guerra y Sanchez, 1940). The process was repeated elsewhere. In 
the Manzanilla district, 18 mills were present in 1862, 6 of them using steam, 
but none remained in 1877. In Holguin, 12 out of 16 had failed during the 
same period. Altogether, the number of sugar mills nationally had declined 
from 2,000 in 1860 to 1,190 in 1877, primarily in consequence of this trend. 
At the other end of the scale, the use of the central-colono system was 
broadening still further. By 1887, c 40% of Cuba’s sugar was produced by 
this means, and the proportion was to rise greatly thereafter. Also, by the 
last decade of the nineteenth century, some centrales had grown very large 
indeed: thus, in 1890, the Costancia Central had become the largest sugar 
factory in the world, processing c 19,500 tons of sugar alone, a quantity 
which was virtually equivalent to that of the whole of Jamaica at that time. 
Despite the fall in production generally in Cuba within the last five years of 
the century, mean output per central had reached 2,012 tons in 1899; but 
the number of viable mills had declined still further, to 407 in 1895, and only 
207 after the end of the Hispanic-American war. By 1894-5 the island 
produced 30% of the world’s sugar, and 75% of the Caribbean total. 
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The extension of the central—colono system after 1860 in Cuba was very 
much the result of a growing United States investment, both in respect of 
the enlargement of central complexes themselves, and in terms of the 
construction of light railroads*® from them on to colofio land. Although 
public railroads had been opened between Habana, Guines and Matanzas 
by 1861, for a while no more were built after the onset of the financial crisis 
of that time (p. 489); and it was not until 1880, when iron rails had been 
replaced by steel, and the cost of them had fallen from $106 per ton (1870) 
to $44 (1878), that they began once more to be erected on estates.4! The 
advent of central railroad systems inevitably reduced cane transportation 
charges substantially, and increased competition between individual cen- 
trales: and it ensured that even more of the inefficient mills would be bound 
to go under. Moreover, as the scale of the successful centrales was further 
augmented, renewed rationalisation both of production and of the working 
relationships between the colofio and the central came to be needed. As the 
size of each enterprise grew, the main problem for the central came to be 
one of how to avoid a glut of cane at harvest, while at the same time 
maintaining reasonable costings. Two solutions were thought to be practic- 
able, both of which were detrimental to the freedom of action of the 
colonos. One was to reduce the independence of the latter by binding him 
through contracts to supply his product to the mill at particular times, so 
changing him effectively into a vassal of the central: and the other was for 
the central to purchase surrounding cane land, and then redivide this into 
dependent cane ‘farms’, which would either be sharecropped or rented by 
colonos. In either case, the colofo would become solely an employee of 
the central. While the full resolution of these difficulties was not to be finally 
achieved until the early years of the next century, inevitably the indepen- 
dence of action of the colorio began to be diminished, as the power of the 
centrales continued to grow. 

By the turn of the century, and following the pattern in Europe and North 
America, in which industry and finance became ever more concentrated in 
large concerns, and small family-run, or hand-craft establishments found 
increasingly that they could no longer survive, enormous profit-oriented, 
central-dominated latifundia had provided Cuba with the most efficient and 
powerful system of cane production of all in the island Caribbean, albeit 
while at the same time sowing the seeds of a good deal of future social 
discord (Guerra y Sanchez, 1964). This had eventuated precisely through 
the same means and methods as those which earlier had transformed the 
face of the British and French sugar colonies of the region, namely a sudden 
influx of foreign capital, the use of a cheap labour-force, and the forfeiture 
of a certain amount of national independence to a pronounced economic 
metropolitanism, dominated in this instance by the eastern seaboard cities 
of the United States. The evolution of centrales had done away with the old 
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Barbados/Labat model of cane production once and for all in this island. In 
1900, much of the crop still was being produced from ‘new’ land, especially 
in Camaguey and Oriente provinces, on which little or no manuring was 
being undertaken. 

Prior to 1850, the accelerated expansion of sugar production in Puerto 
Rico had been achieved primarily on small family-run haciendas cultivated 
by peasants (jibaros), although a few larger estates, organised along the 
lines of the Barbados/Labat model, also existed, particularly along the 
southern coastlands, and notably in the vicinity of Ponce (Fig. 10.5). These 
latter used as labour both black slaves and landless white workers (agrega- 
dos). A good deal of property amalgamation was affected between 1850 and 
1870, which resulted in the number of sugar mills (which were mainly 
animal-powered) being reduced from 1,552 to 553 (Silen, 1970). After 
emancipation in 1873, production fell away substantially, even though half 
of the former slaves chose to stay on their estates as employees; and it 
declined noticeably once more with the onset of anti-Hispanic disturbances 
at the end of the 1880s. Railroad development in this island was minimal 
until 1900. However, by the end of the century some large holdings had 
been built up, 2% of the territory’s 39,000 properties comprising 70% of the 
cultivated land. Cane was being raised both from these large estates and 
from family haciendas (Wagenheim, 1970). In the Dominican Republic, the 
late extension of cane production from virtually nothing in the last two 
decades of the century was due almost entirely to an influx of settlers from 
Cuba and the Canary Islands (Deerr, 1949; Logan, 1968), many of whom 
built up major plantations, particularly along the dry southern coastlands 
between Santo Domingo and Azua, and precisely in those districts occupied 
by the first sugar growers of the Indies in the early sixteenth century 
(p. 113). Some smaller properties also were present, these being similar to 
the family haciendas of Puerto Rico. American capital was utilised in the 
development of both. 

Both natural and political events influenced the course of sugar pro- 
duction in the French islands. As early as 1838, the concept of the central 
factory system had been proposed for French territories, and indeed such a 
processing mode had been introduced into Reunion Island in the Indian 
Ocean shortly afterwards. The initial moves towards its adoption in the 
French West Indies took place after a major earthquake in 1843 had 
destroyed a large proportion of the existing small mills in Guadeloupe (CO 
28/179, 57). Two years later, one central had been erected in this island, 
paying planters a 5% equivalent of the sugar produced, but it was never 
very profitable. The effects of emancipation (1848) then slowed the process 
towards further innovations in this direction. Production fell in the succeed- 
ing quintile because of labour difficulties. Also many planters found 
themselves unable to pay the wages demanded by the freed slaves. They 
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Fig. 10.5 Early nineteenth-century sugar estate development in Puerto Rico 


then had to sell all or part of their estates, so substantially reducing the 
hectarage under cane. The selling pattern was that of morcellement, in 
which tiny sections of land were apportioned to former slaves in the hope of 
keeping a labour-force to hand (Josa, 1931). 

Indeed, growth in cane production in these islands did not begin again 
until the 1860s, with the arrival of indentured Indian labour (p. 480). Once 
it had been initiated, the first central in Martinique was put into operation in 
1868 by an Englishman, John Thorpe, at Fort de France, cane being 
supplied to it coastwise in barges hauled by steamboats.*? By 1885, 14 more 
centrales had been built in this island (Fig. 10.6), serving 5,400 suppliers; 
and by this time too, the old Barbados/Labat model of production had 
virtually ceased to exist. By 1886, 10 centrales had been erected in 
Guadeloupe as well. These two separate acts of development together were 
responsible for boosting sugar production in the French islands to higher 
levels than ever before. However, these were to fall again during the last 12 
years of the century, as a result of two adverse external factors, namely the 
abandonment of new Indian contract labour agreements in 1886, and the 
emergence of immense competition from European sugar beet, which 
lowered prices (Fig. 10.7). 

For British territories, production levels of cane after 1833 depended to a 
large extent on the skills with which adjustment was made to emancipation, 
the extent of estate capitalisation or debt, the repercussions of past 
absenteeism and, later on, the success or otherwise of the response to 
external challenges such as world price fluctuations, the equalisation of 
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Fig. 10.6 Nineteenth-century sugar estate development in Guadeloupe and Mar- 
tinique. 

Dates refer to the year of establishment of individual central mills, where known. 
Legend. For Guadeloupe, indicating names of central mills in 1886 and (in 
parentheses) parish in which located. 1. Trianon (Marie-Galante); 2. Duchassaing 
(Moule); 3. Courcelles (Ste Anne); 4. Clugny (Petit-Canal); 5. Beauport (Port- 
Louis); 6. Gentily (Ste Anne); 7. Montmein (Marie-Galante); 8. Ste Marthe (St 
Francois); 9. Blanchet (Morne-a-l’eau); 10. Darboussier (Pointe-a-Pitre); 11. Ste 
Marie (Moule); 12. Bologne (Basseterre); 13. Moulin-a-Eau (Capesterre) 
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Fig. 10.7 Prices of sugar on the London markets during the nineteenth century (data 
from Deerr, 1950) 


tariffs** and increased competition from both within and without the 
Caribbean. There was also a particular need to match the entrepreneurial 
efforts of planters in Cuba, in respect of the adoption of new technology, if 
their share in world markets was to be maintained. That this latter aim was 
not achieved may be seen by reference to Table 10.9, and more indirectly, 
by the fact that UK imports of all colonial sugar fell from 63% of the total 
market in 1861, to 14% in 1886, and to only 2.5% in 1900, mainly as a result 
of the dumping of immense quantities of German sugar from beet into 
Britain. 

Three British sugar colonies stand out as being particularly noteworthy in 
their adaptation to post-emancipation conditions, and interestingly they 
stand at opposite ends of the labour-force density scale portrayed in Table 
10.3 (p. 472). In high-density Barbados (labour-force density 198.7/km7), 
most of the land was already owned by planters, and the use of provision 
grounds by slaves accordingly had not been especially widely entertained 
prior to emancipation, except on abandoned or fallowed cane plots. This 
remained the case during and after apprenticeship, and indeed some 
legislative measures were taken to deter freed blacks from taking up land 
for a while in this iskand (Schomburgk, 1848). A much higher proportion of 
blacks accordingly continued in estate work than in other territories. The 
result was that, after the immediate post-emancipation uncertainties of 
labour availability, experienced in every British colony, cane production 
was more than doubled in the twenty years between 1845 and 1865, and 
continued predominantly to expand thereafter, except for the difficult 
decade of the 1890s. For an island whose early nineteenth-century economy 
formerly had been very much in decline (p. 288), the turnround is remark- 
able. Apart from the favourable supply of labour, two additional and 
related factors were largely responsible for this: a further increase in the 
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Table 10.9 Annual production of sugar cane in British Caribbean 
territories, 1835 to 1899, expressed in five-year averages, tons 


on, 


Years Barbados Nevis St Kitts Montserrat Antigua Jamaica 
Bt eg 
1835-9 20,315 1,509 4,547 730 7,987 4,948 
1840-4 14,548 1,290 4,509 736 8,930 31,035 
1845-9 20,157 1,435 5,381 248 9,037 33,279 
1850-4 30,980 1,556 5,297 117 9,566 26,609 
1855-9 31,542 1,324 5,826 66 | 10,627 22,283 
1860-4 33,319 1,488 7,843 229 8,624 25,936 
1865-9 43,112 1 1,462 | 11,380 1,039 9,638 25,595 
1870-4 37,981 2,537 9,305 1,578 8,800 126,349 
1875-9 | 44,234 2,532 7,719 1,955 9,660, 22,810 
1880-4 | 48,257 14,385 1,716 11,030 23,143 
1885-9 | 54,789 16,904 1,801 13,507 16,804 
1890-4 | 57,482 16,530 1,653 14,083 21,968 
1895-9 | 43,419 14,588 813 10,049 19,123 


a 


Years Grenada St Vincent StLucia Dominica Trinidad Tobago 


i 


1835-9 |7,625 19,395 2,611 1,715 14,517 | 4,501 
1840-4 |4,945 6,069 2,551 2,311 14,113 2,417 
1845-9 |4,352 7,404 3,517 2,825 19,270 2,865 
1850-4 15,281 7,598 3,473 12,912 23,101 2,661 
1855-9 4,054 6,015 3,534 2,814 24,321 2,589 
1860-4 4,092 6,783 4,475 2,757 28,191 2,710 
1865-9 14,126 8,476 4,525 2,997 39,716 3,203 
1870-4 3,901 9,185 5,717 3,362 1 48,820 4,098* 
1875-9 2,959 8,011 §;513 2,895 46,920 3,728 
1880-4 567 8,417 7,041 2,856 53,178 3,155 
1885-9 — 5,475 4,634 2,358 58,270 1,816 
1890-4 — 4,241 NA 1,737 47,560 1;230** 
1895-9 — 2,113 4,156 554 50,080 NA 
SO? oqo 
Notes 


* Average from three years’ data only 

** Average from two years’ data only 

NA Not available 

Lines along the left side of data columns indicate the periods of maximum 
production in each case. 

Source: annual data from Deerr (1949-50) 


amount of land placed under commercial cultivation, and a much greater 
use of fertiliser. Cane cultivation was extended at the expense of the 
relatively small quantities of foodstuffs produced in the island, so that by 
1845, two thirds of the colony’s food requirements were being imported 
(Davy, 1854). Even small cottage plots often were placed in cane. At the 
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same time, greater attention than formerly was paid to restoring land 
fertility. Shortly after Peruvian guano had been introduced to England for 
the first time in 1841, large amounts of this light fertiliser, with its high 
nitrogen and phosphate content, began to be used as soil dressing in 
Barbados.*4 Much care was attached to this, the land beginning to resemble 
a ‘closely-cropped garden’ (Trollope, 1860).4° Another commentator in 
1845 noted that ‘all the exertion of the mind is being employed in extracting 
the wealth of the soil. The planter is only now earning for himself the 
character of an agriculturalist’ (CO 137/284). Yet, curiously, the ‘agri- 
culturalists’ in this island refrained from utilising modern technology. The 
plough was not put into use to any extent until the 1850s. Small, old-style 
factories producing muscovado sugar, continued to prevail, and as late as 
1894, steam power was to be found in only one out of every five of these, 
possibly because of the lack of available fuel: windmills remained the 
norm.*° In other words, the expansion of Barbadian production, all of 
which was steadily rather than spectacularly profitable, reflected more both 
a care of the land and a devotion to growing cane on almost every available 
part of the island rather than any other factor, aided and abetted by a huge 
labour force. Sugar represented 95% of all island exports in 1896. The mean 
size of plantation was still small, at 168 acres (68 ha); and absenteeism 
affected 34% of the registered estates. 

During the first years of emancipation in Jamaica, most estates contrac- 
ted their acreages under cane as a means of rationalisation in the face of the 
new wage economy and labour shortages (labour density, 30.2/km7, 
p. 472); and between 1836 and 1846, 157 estates were abandoned as well 
(Eisner, 1961). Many of these were in the drier parts of the island, or in 
upper Clarendon. Slave compensation payments handed out by the British 
government were used mainly to repay estate debts (Lobdell, 1972), though 
most planters too undertook some investment in ploughs and harrows.*7 
Conversion to the vacuum pan was only rarely employed, since most 
planters in this island favoured the production of rum as well as sugar, and 
this was not possible with the vacuum pan system. But some conversion to 
steam milling took place, so that by 1850, 108 of the c 500 estates were 
steam-driven (Hall, 1959). There were even two unsuccessful attempts to 
introduce centrales into the island during the 1840s. Overall, however, 
Jamaican production costs remained high, and very few Jamaican planters 
could expect the 8% to 10% return on capital which would buffer them 
against falling market prices, and environmental disasters such as drought 
or hurricanes (Jelly, 1847; Green, 1976). As the returns fell still further, 
with the onset of free trade in 1846-54, a further 86 estates were abandoned, 
leaving 427 in all. The return of higher sugar prices during the 1850s and 
1860s, coupled with the arrival of a small amount of Indian contract labour, 
raised production levels again temporarily, although many Jamaican estates 
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Fig. 10.8 The extension of sugar estates in Trinidad during the nineteenth century. 
Central factories date from the 1880s (see text) 


remained in debt, or short of capital. The growth appears to have been 
accompanied by some estate amalgamation, since between 1854 and 1869 
the number of estates fell from 427 to 266, without any fall in output.*® 
Lower prices again from the 1870s resulted in further estate abandonment, 
so that only 146 remained in 1896. The mean size of estates remained small 
(c 187 acres, 75.7 ha; output, 140 tons per year), and the lack of both 
capital and credit was such that no additional property amalgamation, 
which might possibly have led to a workable central being installed, could be 
envisaged. A discredited, decapitalised and outmoded production pattern 
was all that was left of Jamaica’s sugar industry at the turn of the century, 
when (1896) the commodity accounted for only 18% of the island’s exports. 


' 
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Despite the very low labour-force density to begin with (7.9/km7), the 
presence of extensive areas of suitable virgin clayland, mainly in the western 
lowlands (Fig. 10.8), and prolonged and substantial Asian immigration, 
together contributed to a steady growth in cane output in Trinidad. Another 
influential factor was the readiness with which estate owners proceeded to 
introduce many of the new factory techniques which already had been tried 
out in Cuba. Between 1850 and 1897, £2.5 million was invested in these 
within this island (Brereton, 1981). The steam-powered factory and the 
vacuum pan also had been introduced widely early on, resulting in a better 
quality of sugar than the former muscovado, and hastening the decline of 
the older mills. By 1872, the giant Colonial Company had completed the 
Usine St Madeleine, a central which in itself represented an investment of 
some £180,000; and this reduced production costs by 50% between 
188494. In 1896, its output amounted to 12,000 tons per year (well into the 
Cuban output range), the cane being brought into it by light railway from 14 
company-owned estates, the total acreage of which was in excess of 10,000 
(4,048 ha). By 1897, most of Trinidad’s sugar was produced from 11 central 
factory units. Cane-farming systems had been developed on company land, 
first in the Naparimas by 1890 and then elsewhere, which were run by 
peasants (effectively colorios), among whom were native Creoles, West 
Indian immigrants, and Indians (p. 479). Despite the poor market prices of 
the 1890s, Trinidad’s sugar production held up well, as a result of the 
application of the central-colono pattern in this island. 

Most of the smaller islands proved to be very vulnerable to the general 
trends of development in the nineteenth century, in view of their tiny size. 
In Antigua, after an initial period of estate abandonment subsequent to 
emancipation, production was raised again, following the increase in sugar 
prices of the 1850s. This was brought about largely because of an extension 
of cultivation, a greater use of fertiliser, and efficient management. Most 
estates remained small, however, and their mills were run solely by wind, as 
the general lack of surface water there (p. 419) continued to prevent the 
widespread introduction of steam power (Berkeley, 1881). In St Kitts, small 
estates also were typical;*° also, 57% were owned by absentees or mercan- 
tile houses in Britain. But during the 1880s, in cost-cutting experiments, 
many adjacent properties began to be worked together as single units. Also, 
most mills here converted to steam, only 1 out of a total of 52 not using this 
mode of power by the end of the century (Paton, 1888). In contrast, 
however, the vacuum pan was most uncommon (Beachey, 1957). Pen- 
manuring gave way to the use of guano during the 1880s. By 1900, a small 
though reasonably prosperous and partially modernised sugar industry had 
become characteristic of this island. 

Elsewhere, a metairie (= sharecropping) system of cane production often 
was resorted to in the initial response to emancipation, in which planters 
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Table 10.10 Ranking lists of Caribbean sugar producers, according to 
levels of production, 1835-9, 1865-9 and 1895-9 


1835-9 1865-9 1895-9 

1 Cuba 1 Cuba 1 Cuba 

2 Jamaica 2 Barbados 2 Dom. Rep. 
3 Guadeloupe 3 Trinidad 3 Puerto Rico 
4 Martinique 4 Martinique 4 Trinidad 

5 Barbados 5 Guadeloupe 5 Barbados 

6 Trinidad 6 Jamaica 6 Guadeloupe 
1/6=10x 1/6=26x 1/6=10x 


Sources: Tables 10.8 and 10.9 


allocated portions of their land to cultivators, who raised a crop on it for a 
percentage (usually 25% to 33%) of the crop’s value. Although it tended to 
encourage inefficiency, and soil erosion, this came to be the frequent 
pattern in Nevis and the Windwards. Processing methods remained gen- 
erally primitive in both sub-regions, although 37 of Nevis’ mills were 
steam-powered at the end of the century, the other 15 being run by wind. 
Some steam mills (23 out of 63) also were present in Tobago at mid-century 
(Davy, 1854); but water-powered mills characterised the rest of the 
Windwards. Under these antiquated circumstances, most production units 
simply could not compete adequately in the late nineteenth-century, 
especially when severe labour shortages also came to apply. Output ceased 
entirely in Grenada, and almost did so in Dominica, Montserrat and Nevis 
as well. 

By 1900, the largest cane-producing operations in the West Indies had 
become company concerns, far too large to be run by one proprietor alone; 
and among the major cane territories, Barbados and Jamaica excepted, the 
old Barbados/Labat model of production had given way almost completely 
to the much more efficient central-colono concept. Ranking lists of the 
output of the major sugar economies of the West Indies, compiled by 
reference to five-yearly levels of production, taken at the beginning, in the 
middle, and at the end of the period (Table 10.10), reemphasise these 
general trends, and especially the dominance of Cuba; at mid-century, 
levels of production in this island exceeded those from the sixth highest 
producer in excess of 26 times. The dimunition in Jamaican production, 
caused by indebtedness, labour shortages, poor management and a lack of 
credit, caused it to vanish from the ‘top six’ list by 1895-9. Barbados and 
Trinidad, countries with very different production and technological histo- 
ries, both experienced a resurgence in ranking by mid-century, but were 
replaced by the Dominican Republic and Puerto Rico in 1885-9 as second 
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and third producers: and by that time too, the extremely efficient mills of 
Trinidad had increased their overall output to a level greater than that of the 
dated technology of Barbados. The two French colonies of Martinique and 
Guadeloupe remained major producers as well, the former being ranked 
just below the latter in the 1895-9 list. 


The search for new crops 


Almost all of the European colonies in the West Indies produced a range of 
crops other than sugar for export, of which the most important over the 
years were tobacco, cacao, indigo, ginger, pimento, cotton, coffee, arrow- 
root, nutmegs and bananas. Some of these had been inherited as such from 
as far back as the pre-sugar era, while the development of others took place 
within this period. Most were grown outside of cane estates, as alternative 
forms of commercial agriculture by white planters. Yet others were raised 
by black freedmen in their peasant plots; and some were cultivated by both. 
In addition, the proportion of food crops raised both on and off estates 
increased over the years. These cultigens helped to diversify both island 
economies and island landscapes, though the extent to which they did so 
always depended on the hold of the sugar growers in each territory: they 
were always less common, for instance, in the smaller and flatter Lesser 
Antillean islands such as Barbados and Antigua, in which cane continued to 
dominate overwhelmingly. Curiously, neither estate owner nor new 
peasant was particularly interested in the further expansion of livestock 
farming after 1833, except inasmuch as stock came to represent a ‘cash on 
the hoof’ proposition for the latter. Certainly, as the central-colonio mode 
of cane production was more widely taken up, the days of the planter-stock 
raiser came to be numbered, and this aspect of estate life was virtually over 
by the end of the nineteenth century. 

Among commercial crops, tobacco from the British and French islands 
always was exceptionally rank in quality, and so unable to compete 
successfully in world markets, but even so it was retained on a small scale, 
usually for sale locally. It was grown most often by poor, former-servant 
Catholic planters, in the smaller territories such as Montserrat. Only in 
Cuba did the cultivation of fine-quality tobacco thrive from early days, and 
at the conclusion of the nineteenth century it accounted for 40% of the 
island’s exports. In 1817, the abolition of the tobacco trade monopoly by the 
Spanish Crown had favoured the development of the cigar industry 
(p. 550); and cigarette production then also expanded rapidly after the 
introduction of the first mechanised processing unit in 1853 (Le Riverend, 
1967). Originally slave-grown, tobacco in this island was to become 
an especially important, small-farm peasant crop in later years 
(Guerra y Sanchez, 1964; Aimes, 1967). 
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Fig. 10.9 Cacao estates in Trinidad in the late nineteenth century 
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Cacao, a profitable® hill-land species which did not compete spatially 
with cane, has been periodically significant both as an estate and peasant 
commodity throughout the history of the Caribbean. Although blight 
destroyed most of the late seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century 
plantings in Jamaica and elsewhere (p. 341), extensive cacao walks were 
laid out again after the Treaty of Paris in 1763, in St Vincent, Grenada and 
Jamaica. In Trinidad, too, the foothills of the northern ranges came to be 
spattered with small cacao estates, settled by the French and Spanish, from 
the 1780s (Wood, 1968). But very quickly, product supply outran demand, 
causing immense financial distress. By 1800, the only remaining regional 
exporters of any significance were Grenada and Trinidad, the former 
sending most of its crop to the United States, and the latter despatching it to 
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Spain, indirectly through Cuba and Puerto Rico (Green, 1976; Newson, 
1976). Later, production in Trinidad was taken up again by peasant 
smallholders, resulting in an increase in output of from 4 to 12 million lbs 
between 1850 and 1879, part of which was a direct response to the lowering 
of UK duties on the commodity to 1d/lb in 1853. But the golden age of cacao 
production in Trinidad was from 1870 to 1920, with high prices giving rise to 
an expanding hectarage, not only in the foothills of the northern ranges, but 
also in the district east of Arima, and in Montserrat (Fig. 10.9: Brereton, 
1981). Elsewhere in the region, both Jamaica and Cuba maintained some 
cacao estates, in the latter case predominantly in the eastern mountains 
(Guerra y Sanchez, 1964): they were also set up, with the assistance of 
United States capital, in the Vega Real of the Dominican Republic, during 
the 1890s. 

Second to sugar, and like cacao another hill-land crop, coffee was the 
most important estate product in’ many territories in the region in 1833, 
though thereafter its fortunes varied. It had been brought into the West 
Indies by way of Martinique in 1722,°! from thence being transported by 
Jesuit priests first to Guadeloupe, and then St Domingue. It appears first to 
have reached British colonies in 1728, initially in Montserrat, and shortly 
afterwards in Jamaica. Thereafter, its use spread rapidly. But by 1833, it 
was a declining crop everywhere. In Jamaica, its demise was accelerated 
with the advent of wage labour. Between 1832 and 1847, 465 coffee 
properties were abandoned, and exports fell by one-third (Green, 1976). Its 
share of the Jamaican export market between 1832 and 1850 was reduced 
from 18.4% to 10.3% (Eisner, 1961). Later, it improved, to climb back to 
18% again in 1890. The better figures of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century may be explained by its adoption as a cash crop by peasant farmers: 
by 1866, their share in production was estimated as being 66% (Harvey & 
Brewin, 1867). Exports were raised to c 55,000 tons by 1898. In other 
territories, coffee was grown by freedmen for a while in Dominica after 
emancipation, when it accounted for 32% of this island’s exports. After 
cane, it formed the main small-farm commercial crop in Puerto Rico until 
1899, when most of the trees were destroyed by a hurricane: the vast 
majority of walks were in the western mountains. In Cuba, there were 2,067 
coffee haciendas in 1827 (Guerra y Sanchez, 1964): but labour difficulties, 
and lower prices (p. 486) undermined their activities, and all but a few had 
been abandoned by the beginning of the Ten Years’ War. 

A periodic flirtation with cotton also has characterised production in all 
West Indian islands from time to time, though by and large this was not a 
feature of the period between 1833 and 1900, years which were dominated 
by the North American green-seed crop, cleaned by Whitney’s gin, which 
made the hand-cleaned sea-island cotton of the Caribbean more and more 
unprofitable. Possibly because of its connotations with slavery, it was not 
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taken up either by the new peasantry, except in St Vincent. Opportunities 
from other commercial crops, for estate owners and peasants alike, were 
minimal: most promised small returns, or were quickly glutted in the 
markets. However, and although it continued quickly to exhaust the soil 
(p. 513), ginger was raised by peasants in Jamaica, Nevis and Barbados, c 2 
million Ibs being produced from the former territory in 1900. Logwood, 
which had been introduced into Jamaica in 1715, also experienced a 
prolonged post-emancipation boom there, in which 114,000 and 115,000 
tons had been exported in 1869 and 1889 respectively. But then, 
better-quality timber from Haiti and Campeche reduced this trade, all 
exporters eventually also being adversely affected by products placed on the 
markets by the synthetic dye manufacturers. The St Domingue indigo crop 
was destroyed by the revolution, and never resurrected (Leon, 1828; 
Davis, 1973a). Pimento, a self-seeding species in much of interior Jamaica, 
was harvested widely by freedmen there from the 1770s. Exports of this 
commodity increased after emancipation, doubling between 1850 and 1860: 
levels of production rested at some 6,000,000 Ibs per year between 1860 and 
1880, and then attained a level of 10,000,000 Ibs for the remainder of the 
century. Nutmegs became an important crop in Grenada. Arrowroot has 
been a small cultivator product since slave days, most importantly in St 
Vincent (Handler, 1971); the major boost to growth occurred between 1847 
and 1851, immediately after the crisis in cane incurred by the Sugar Duties 
Act of 1846, when exports rose from 300,000 to 400,000 Ibs per year, and the 
price fell from 3s 6d to 6d per Ib. (Davy, 1854). The other major success of 
the post-emancipation phase in the British islands was the banana crop. As 
an export commodity, production of this species dates to 1869, when a 
Captain Baker shipped the first cargo from Jamaica to the United States. By 
1884, exports from this island had reached 1 million stems for the first time, 
and by 1901 had been raised a further 11-fold (Eisner, 1961). Initially a 
peasant crop, bananas were grown also on plantations during the last 
decade of the century: although most frequently banana plantings were 
established on virgin or long-abandoned land, some sugar estates were also 
turned over directly to banana production. 

The question of provision-crop availability and food-crop arrivals in the 
West Indies prior to 1800 has been dealt with extensively elsewhere 
(Harris, 1965; Newson, 1976; Watts, 1963, 1966b, 1984), and the full details 
need not concern us here. However, a few species are of immense 
significance to the island Caribbean in the nineteenth century. The most 
famous arrival which falls into this category is that of the breadfruit 
(Artocarpus communis), which Bligh in the Bounty had been ordered to 
collect from Tahiti in 1787, along with other cultigens. Although the mutiny 
on this voyage prevented the achievement of this aim, a repetition of the 
journey, in the Providence in 1793, resulted in several hundred breadfruit 
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trees being brought back to the West Indies. Most were initially settled in 
the Botanic Gardens in St Vincent, which had been laid out by Governor 
Robert Melville in 1763. Others were grown in the East Garden in St 
Andrew, Jamaica, in which 500 exotics already were being raised by 1790 
(Edwards, 1801).* But this attempt to increase the starch input for field 
labourers at first was not a whole-hearted success. For 50 years, workers 
refused to eat it, preferring instead the more familiar Afro-indian combin- 
ation of maize, yams, plantains and cassava, and leaving the breadfruit to be 
fed to pigs and other animals. Not until peasant farmers became well 
established in the British islands after apprenticeship did the new species 
assume a significant role in local diets, and in this respect it may be regarded 
as a nineteenth-century, rather than an eighteenth-century settlement into 
the agricultural pattern of the region. Other nineteenth-century changes in 
respect of food crops involved a trend towards a much more extensive 
cultivation of maize and sorghum in drier lands, and in times of drought, 
along with a rapid dispersal of paddy rice fields in Trinidad, once Indian 
indentees whose contracts had ended had begun to settle themselves onto 
land of their own. 

The pace of new commercial and food-crop cultigen introductions fell 
away in the West Indies after British emancipation, and especially after 
1850, as the maritime trade slackened. Large proprietors and peasants alike 
began to make do with the food crops they had, and to produce them as 
effectively as possible (p. 510). From their small food plots, they derived a 
range of starchy and protein-rich comestibles, along with many local fruits. 
But, unlike their Amerindian predecessors, animal-protein shortages 
became paramount in this food-production system. At first, most animal 
protein came in from elsewhere, in the form especially of dried fish and pork 
imported from North America. Gradually, however, a local pattern of 
animal protein production was worked out, insofar as finances allowed, and 
this was to gain pace during the nineteenth century. It took two main 
pathways. First, local fishing expanded (Price, 1966); in any one year in the 
waters around St Kitts and Nevis, for example, between 70 to 100 small 
boats were involved in fishing offshore from the former, and 125 in the case 
of the latter (Richardson, 1983). Turtle eggs were also collected and eaten, 
wherever they could be found. Secondly, as already inferred (p. 501), most 
peasants started to invest, often heavily, in livestock, among which were 
cattle, horses, asses, sheep, goats and pigs; and at least part of the aim of 
this was to establish a readily available reserve animal-protein food supply 
for the hard times. 
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The initiation of a West Indian peasantry 


One of the by-products of the changing social circumstances of the 
nineteenth-century West Indies was the establishment of a peasantry, 
customarily based upon village life and the ownership of land. For many, 
this was the only viable and acceptable choice of lifestyle, superseding by 
far the other alternatives of estate work, or a drift into the rapidly growing 
towns (p. 464). As utilised in an island Caribbean context, the term 
‘peasant’ has a very different connotation to that of Europe, where it 
originated. Whereas in the latter region, it refers to small-scale farmers, 
either tenant or property-holding, who are essentially self-supporting, who 
have long associations with one particular place, coupled with a love for 
the land and a respect for it, and who are in the forefront of local 
economic activity, in the West Indies it relates more to a secondary type of 
development, occupying the interstices of the economic mainstream. 
Peasantries such as these are regarded by Mintz (1974) as being ‘reconsti- 
tuted’, in the sense that within them are incorporated people, most of 
whom had begun their life in some other role — as slaves, indentees, 
maroons or other runaways — and who had tended to become peasants as a 
reaction against this: in other words, many emerged directly as a mode of 
resistance and response to the plantation system and its imposed patterns 
of life. As in Europe, they were characterised by cultivators with limited 
capital who owned, or had access to, small plots of land, and who 
produced some commodities for sale in local markets while at the same 
time providing for themselves and their families from the earth on which 
they resided (Firth, 1951; Wolf, 1955, 1966). The preponderant dissimila- 
rities between the European and the West Indian peasant lie in the fact 
that the land which the latter is able to occupy often is not of his own 
choosing, and therefore his ties with it, and respect for it, are the more 
tenuous; he himself also may have no particular love for the land, bearing 
in mind the former negative connections in the West Indian psyche 
between agricultural work and slavery, seeing in it a means of earning a 
living and no more than this; he would tend to ‘buy in’ foodstuffs more 
commonly than would have been the case in Europe until recently; he 
might form part of a much more transient population than that found in 
traditional peasant communities in Europe, temporarily moving away 
from the land as opportunities arose for him to do so; and, with a few 
notable exceptions (Haiti is a case in point), he would have to live with a 
much more capital-intensive agricultural system, in the form of the plan- 
tation, adjacent to him, and to choose whether to compete or cooperate 
with this. For the plantation proprietors’ part, most contemporaries 
viewed the inception of peasant farming as an obstacle to the furtherance 
of their own aims, as for example when labour was removed from estates: 
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but the later evidence (p. 511) indicates that peasants made some significant 
contributions to development over the course of time. 

Throughout the region, the new peasantry was a heterogeneous phenom- 
enon, in respect of its social background and origins. In Puerto Rico, for 
example, it included not only freed slaves but also slave escapees, and white 
settlers anxious for one reason or another to escape from governmental 
control. Accordingly most peasant communities there were located, to 
begin with, in the remoter, hillier parts of the island, in what Mintz (1973) 
has termed ‘frontier’. For a while, many were little more than squatter 
encampments. People within them customarily were extremely poor, being 
content to be barefoot, to survive on a minimal diet lacking in meat, to sleep 
in hammocks, and to work only when necessary (Fernandez Mendez, 1969). 
Nevertheless, it was from this group that a work-force of some 50,000 
labourers (agregados) was drawn for the developing sugar estates of this 
island in the late nineteenth century (Ortiz, 1940; p. 492). Rather similar 
peasantries also were present in Cuba and the Dominican Republic as early 
as the late eighteenth century, growing rapidly after that time. On the 
borders of St Domingue/Haiti and the Dominican Republic, roving maroon 
bands had lived for generations as slave escapees, derived in the first 
instance from estates in the former territory (Debbasch, 1961, 1962); and 
maroon-peasants also were common in Cuba (Perez de la Riva, 1952). 
Delimited as ‘runaway peasantries’ by Mintz (1974), these were especially 
important to peasant community evolution in that they demonstrated early 
that it was possible for people to survive for long periods off the land, and 
without plantation support. 

After emancipation (or revolution in the case of Haiti), a whole new 
range of present societies came into being. They were comprised of former 
slaves (‘proto-peasants’: Mintz, 1961), who had honed their agricultural 
skills while on estate work, and took these with them to apply to their life 
under freedom. Often, a blend of African, Creole, European and even 
Amerindian techniques and crops were involved. Jamaica was particularly 
well suited for the evolution of this type of activity, since flat estate land 
impinged intimately on to hilly terrain which inherently was classic peasant 
country, allowing a free interchange of ideas and people. Although some 
independent homesteads for freedmen had been established even before 
emancipation (Lopez, 1948; Cumper, 1954; Hall, 1954), the first new 
peasant village as such was not founded until 1835. Named Sligoville, its 
inhabitants were a combination of freedmen and those slaves under 
apprenticeship who were able to commute the remainder of their term of 
contract (Mathieson, 1932). By 1838, 2,114 persons already possessed 
peasant holdings of under 40 acres in Jamaica; and 7 years later, the number 
who held plots of less than 10 acres (4 ha) had reached 19,397 (Eisner, 
1961). 
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The major initial problem for this type of peasant society was the 
acquisition of land. The first moves in this direction were made by planters 
who, anxious to keep a labour-force close to their crops, began to rent small 
parcels of their properties which were unsuited to cane, for the purpose of 
growing provisions, to their former slaves. By the end of the 1830s, many 
planters also became willing to sell such plots as a further inducement to 
black labourers to stay close to estates. In that sugar prices and, accord- 
ingly, the wages which workers could accrue, still were high, the years 
between 1838 and 1840 were especially favourable for this. Not all planters 
participated, of course; some refused to sell land at all, or sold only at very 
high prices (£5 to £20 per acre). On the other hand, many needed money 
badly to pay off their debts, and were only too eager to do so. 

Probably the greatest single intermediaries in the disbursement of land in 
Jamaica from estates to the new peasantry were Baptist missionaries,>> who 
took an extremely active role. Prominent among these were James Phil- 
lippo and William Knibb (Payne, 1933). The former seems to have been the 
instigator of the idea of building entire villages for freedmen, this dating to 
the apprenticeship period; and the latter’s main contribution was to extend 
this concept further by means of buying up whole estates wherever 
practicable, on behalf of the church. After allocating a plot for the chapel, 
smaller plots of 1 to 3 acres (0.4 to 1.2 ha) then were resold to individual 
freedmen, who were encouraged to save from their estate wages to this end. 
Knibb’s skill as an entrepreneur may be judged by the fact that between 
1838 and 1842, 150 to 200 free villages had been established, on an acreage 
which exceeded 100,000 (40,485 ha), these being predominantly in the 
interior parishes of St Thomas in the Vale, St Andrew and St John; and in 
the west from Hanover, to St Elizabeth and Westmoreland (Fig. 10.10). St 
Ann’s parish too was a centre: there, by 1842, 43 new peasant villages had 
been founded, over 20 being in the Dry Harbour Mountains district. 
Between 1,500 and 1,600 people lived there, or c 75% of the freed slaves of 
that area (Clark, 1852; Underhill, 1861; Oliver, 1936). Over Jamaica as a 
whole, Paget (1964) has estimated that, to 1844, 19,000 freedmen and their 
families (100,000 in toto) removed themselves from estates into the new 
villages, representing a massive transformation of the former slave force 
into quasi-yeoman farmers. Some 3,000 cottages had been built at £12 each; 
and social life had been reinvigorated, marriage having become general 
(Phillippo, 1843; Hinton, 1849). The raising of stock and provisions, along 
with cash crops for market, were the major foci of labour on peasant plots, 
along with some craft and shopkeeping activities in the villages themselves. 

After Knibb’s death in 1845, moves towards the establishment of more 
peasant villages became increasingly circumscribed, especially as economic 
conditions took a turn for the worse. With the contemporary fall in sugar 
prices (p. 495), and as wages also were reduced, the cost of purchasing 
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potential provision land, generally at £3 to £5 per acre, became relatively 
much more expensive than formerly. Also, fewer and fewer planters found 
themselves able to sell land, due to mortgage complexities (p. 551). 
Without the option of acquiring land of their own, peasants were forced to 
squat, either on Crown land, or on abandoned estates. The pattern appears 
to have been particularly significant in the parishes of St Elizabeth, 
Clarendon, Manchester and St Ann. In 1844, most of the 19,000 peasant 
cultivators of the island had been freeholders; but by 1860 50,000 (and in 
1866, 60,000) small-scale ‘proprietors’ were listed (Sewell, 1862; Harvey & 
Brewin, 1867). Since purchases of land had been so minimal, one may 
assume that from the 1860s, and probably at some stage before this, peasant 
squatters were sufficiently numerous to have been in the majority. The 
change in tenancy is paralleled by an equivalent one in agricultural activity, 
for from the late 1840s peasants were forced to turn more to the resources of 
their own plots for their economic, as well as their general livelihood. At 
first, their crops were sold to the surviving wage labourers on estates: in 
Portland, for example, yams, cocoes and plantains all were raised to this 
end. Later, they turned to export commodities as well. By 1850, 11% of 
their output>* went as exports, in the form of coffee, logwood, arrowroot, 
fustic, beeswax, honey and coconuts, with some pimento and ginger: and in 
that year, peasant output already accounted for some 50% of the island’s 
total. : 
After the Morant Bay rebellion in 1865, there was a further rapid 
extension of peasant cultivation. The legal situation of peasants had been 
made more secure after an arrangement entered into with the reformed 
government (p. 451) that squatter land should be recovered by the Crown, 
and leased back to occupants at a fair rent. The amount of land worked by 
individual peasants also was raised. Between 1860 and 1890, the number of 
peasants owning plots of betwen 5 to 50 acres (2.02 to 20.2 ha) in size had 
risen from 11% to 18% (16,000 individuals). In the latter year, too, 39% of 
peasants were producing export crops, which now included bananas, cocoa, 
oranges and limes, as well as those grown earlier. The total share of export 
production accorded to peasant sources was greater than that of estates in 
the case of coffee, about the equivalent in the case of logwood, and one 
third in the case of bananas. But, overall, the prime motivation of peasants 
continued to be that of raising ground provisions for home consumption 
(Table 10.11), as it always had been. Methods of cultivation remained 
primitive, except for a more widespread use of fertiliser on many plots 
during the last two decades (p. 514). 

Elsewhere, the prime example of a country dominated by peasant 
farmers was Haiti.*> In other British West Indian islands, the scale of the 
peasantry varied substantially from place to place. In the northern Lee- 
wards and Barbados, it had been difficult for the freed slaves to set up their 
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Table 10.11 Patterns of peasant production in Jamaica, 1850 and 1890. 


Type of production Percentage production 
Ground provisions 83 74 
Export crops 11 23 
Animals 6 3 


Source: Eisner (1961) 


own communities, since most of the land already was taken up by sugar 
estates. In Barbados, though, some small estates were sold to peasant 
groups between 1850-1870, in response to the devastation caused by the 
cholera epidemic of the 1850s (Rawson, 1871).°° In contrast, the Wind- 
wards had a good deal of empty land, both on abandoned estates and in the 
mountainous interiors. By 1861, 10,000 peasant freeholders had been 
recorded in the Windwards. From that time, arrowroot and cotton were 
conspicuous peasant export commodities from St Vincent, along with cocoa 
and nutmeg from Grenada, and some citrus, bananas, logwood and small 
amounts of sugar more generally. In Trinidad, a peasantry had been 
instigated after 1838, when many former black slaves left the estates to 
become independent cultivators, often squatting on Crown land. Many 
were innovators, building up the cacao industry of that island: they moved 
to the northern foothills, the area east of Arima and the Montserrat district. 
After 1868, their de facto occupation of land was legally recognised. Later, 
they were joined, especially after 1885, by former Indian indentees, who 
purchased Crown land or former estate land, to establish peasant villages of 
their own, pioneering the cultivation of paddy rice on a reasonably large 
scale, and growing cacao as well. 

For the West Indies as a whole, the importance of the peasant farmer of 
the nineteenth century socially lay in the development of ‘middle ground’ 
communities, in which the further extension of markets, and the building of 
churches and schools all aided village life. Undoubtedly too he widened the 
food resource base of most islands. He became something of an innovator in 
commercial crop production, breaking down some of the long-held 
economic dominance of sugar cane, while at the same time concentrating on 
the ‘smaller’ crops which were more suited to his scale of activity and his 
skills (Marshall, 1968). Some of these (e.g. the banana) were later also 
taken up by planters themselves, emphasising in the most direct way 
possible the growing contribution of the new peasantry to the economic 
bases of West Indian life. 
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Environmental responses 


As in previous years, the degree to which the environment was modified by 
man within this period strongly reflected regional developmental patterns. 
The greatest changes were in Cuba. For the whole of the seventeenth 
century and most of the eighteenth, this island had been little more than a 
mixture of pasture and forest, which had called for little comment from the 
visitor (de Champlain, 1870). On the pasture-savanna, many soils were 
deficient in N, P, K, Mg and S. Even in the 1830s, it had been recorded that 
the country was a wilderness except within 20 leagues from Habana (Saco, 
1879). But once cane estates had commenced to be laid out, this situation 
changed profoundly. Forest was cleared by means of the same methods 
adopted elsewhere in the West Indies, namely by axe, burning and 
stumping, and through the intensive use of bozales, Asian contract labour 
and, later, freed labour. Very little is yet known about the consequential 
environmental effects arising out of clearance, though they are likely to 
have been substantial. 

In other territories, however, the evidence is more clear cut. During the 
last three-quarters of the nineteenth century, further soil-deterioration and 
soil-loss effects were noticed, both on cane and coffee estates. Often these 
were severe. On the former, they were invariably worst on hill land; but as 
the more economically vulnerable of hill-land estates became less and less 
competitive, and came to be abandoned, as had happened in both Jamaica 
and the northern Leewards as early as 1850 (McMahon, 1839; Harris, 
1965), the scale of the problem was somewhat reduced. A certain amount of 
natural land recovery then took place. Thus, during the 1860s in Jamaica, 
George Price noted that ‘on some former estates, trees were growing out of 
the walls and roofs of nearly all the buildings, and all around was bush’ 
(Craton & Walvin, 1970). Such regrowth, ‘ruinate’ land became ever more 
common as the century unfolded. The general fall from favour of the 
cane-hole pattern of planting in favour of the plough (Barbados was the one 
major exception, p. 497) also encouraged the downslope wash of soil on hill 
land. Flat-land soil depletion was expressed most succinctly in a general 
dimunition in the practice of ratooning: in the Naparimas of Trinidad, for 
example, it had been normal practice to ratoon for 15 successive years to 
begin with, though this activity had ceased entirely by 1900 (Wood, 1968). 
Pen manuring and basket dunging remained the prime means of re-fertilis- 
ing the soil at first, notably in Jamaica and the northern Leewards, though 
they fell away from general use from the 1850s onwards, due to the growing 
difficulty of finding enough labour to perform the required tasks. To replace 
them, guano came to be widely used (p. 497), followed from the 1880s by 
superphosphates and sulphate of ammonia; and inputs of these latter two 
seem to have been responsible for the bumper crops of cane grown in 
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Barbados in 1890 (Starkey, 1939). In St Kitts, too, by this time experiments 
had commenced with the pigeon pea (Cajanus cajan) as a green-dressing 
crop on cane land: planted immediately after cane had been harvested, it 
was cut four months subsequently, and then ploughed into the soil to raise 
nitrogen levels (Merrill, 1958). Through these several devices, the soil 
quality of at least some estates and some districts accordingly had been 
improved considerably by 1900, compared to what it had been in 1833. 

Coffee tended always to grow best on steep slopes with loose soil, which 
were naturally susceptible to erosion: the best sites for the crop were 
thought to be ‘the side of a hill, exposed to the east, and where the earth is 
watered by occasional soft rains, or refreshed by dews’ (Porter, 1833). 
Clean weeding was the normal custom. Under these conditions, noticeable 
erosion scars had been experienced in Trinidad on coffee estates by the 
1820s (Newson, 1976), and also in much of eastern and central Jamaica 
(Bridges, 1924; Higman, 1976).°7.A similar environmental response in Haiti 
effectively led to the total decline of many of the irrigation channels, on 
former estate land, which had survived the revolution, and in so doing 
helped indirectly to create the massive hill-land erosional forms which are 
present there today (Plate 10.1). Of the other commercial crops, bananas 
too have only a limited soil-binding ability and, since this crop also was 
clean-weeded, its presence often hastened the inception of erosion on steep 
slopes in Jamaica and the Windwards. The same was true for arrowroot in 
St Vincent (Engledow, 1945). Ginger remained a notoriously depleting 
crop, requiring planters to bring new land into cultivation every three years 
or so if it was to succeed, and leaving a trail of downwash and diminished 
soil quality in its wake. And whenever cotton was planted, severe sheet 
erosion from the occasional violent storm often was the rule. 

Peasant farming too played its part in the further extension of soil 
depletion and soil loss at this time, especially in the early years. In the first 
instance, fire-stick clearance methods (slash and burn) inevitably removed 
some of the environment’s built-in nutrient store (p. 221). Many peasant 
plots lay on steep slopes, on which no adequate protection against down- 
ward soil movement was provided. In this type of situation, erosion often 
became highly visible within three years of the plot being opened up. Also, 
some of the crops which were grown by peasants, notably the protein-rich 
maize, were much more demanding of soil nutrients than had been the root 
starches of slave days, and this further accentuated the frequent soil 
deficiencies. Most peasants too, to begin with, had neither an adequate 
number of livestock, nor the finances to purchase guano or alternative 
artificial fertilisers, with which soil replenishment might have been 
achieved. In those cases where parts of estates were rented out to peasants 
for the farming of commercial crops, soil mining came to be the common 
practice, so as to obtain maximum financial rewards within a short period of 
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time. Few details of these several processes are available thus far, although 
it is known that, arising from them, the pressure on land nutrient resources 
by peasant farming groups was reaching a critical point in Jamaica between 
1844 and 1861 (Green, 1976). Following this, and as they became relatively 
more affluent, many peasants began to become more constructive in their 
attitudes towards the land, experimenting with the use of artificial fertilisers 
on it. 

Some territories still retained relatively extensive forests even by the last 
third of the nineteenth century. Such was the case in Puerto Rico, where by 
1870 three-quarters of the island had not at that time been felled (Wagen- 
heim, 1970). In other districts, on ruinate and badly eroded land, a gradual 
process of vegetative recolonisation was under way. This has been 
described in detail for Antigua (Harris, 1965), and it is likely to have been 
broadly similar in many other islands. Mingled in with the neat cane fields 
and the peasant plots, pioneer weeds, shrubs and trees began to invade 
abandoned land on an ever-increasing scale. Thus, Devil’s grass (Cynodon 
dactylon) had become a ‘pestilential weed’ in Antigua during the 1830s, and 
nut grass (Cyperus rotundus) was not far behind it in its colonising ability 
(Flannigan, 1844; Lowe, 1951). These two introduced species became the 
most common weeds of former arable lands during the first part of the 
nineteenth century in the northern Leewards, and they were succeeded by a 
mixture of native and alien shrubs. Among the latter were logwood and 
several Acacias, both of which were widely dispersed through ingestion by 
wandering cattle and other livestock. In Barbados, the steady influx of alien 
weeds was maintained (Watts, 1985). Elsewhere, though, the flow of new 
species into West Indian territories was less than formerly (p. 441), as the 
volume of shipping fell away in many islands. Among those which did arrive 
and establish themselves was the Australian ‘pine’ (Casuarina equise- 
tifolia) which, having been brought into Jamaica by 1788, had become 
naturalised both in that island and in Trinidad by the 1850s, and in the 
northern Leewards by the end of the century (Broughton, 1794; Grisebach, 
1864; Wheeler, 1916). West Indian mahogany (Swietenia mahogani) also 
was disseminated further within the region, reaching the northern Leewards 
in the 1890s (Morris, 1891). The East Indian genip (Melicoccus bijugatus), 
the dunk (Ziziphus mauritiana) and the ornamental flamboyants also 
naturalised themselves (Wheeler, 1916; Watts, 1966). As formerly (p. 440), 
tangled native and alien species together provided representatives in the 
recolonisation communities. 

Invasions of small animal species also took place from time to time, to 
reemphasise the fragile nature of many of the disturbed island ecosystems. 
Thus the fungoid disease caused by the Colletotrichum falcatum organism, 
which is endemic to the Asian tropics, attacked the Bourbon variety of cane 
in 1891 in Barbados, after having been possibly introduced into Jamaica 
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seven years earlier (Nowell, 1923); and subsequently it became necessary to 
utilise a suite of other cane varieties in its place. 

As population pressures grew, and the impetus of agricultural expansion 
by and large was maintained, numbers and species of the wild fauna were 
further reduced. Greenway’s rule (p. 438) may be invoked again; for the 
smaller the island, the greater were the chances of faunal depletion. In 
Antigua, the numbers of iguana had been decimated by the 1850s, and the 
more vulnerable game birds, such as the West Indian tree duck, and the 
flamingo, were close to extinction locally (Harris, 1965). The last specimen 
of the Puerto Rican conure (Aratinga chloroptera maugeri), a gregarious 
parrot, was killed by collectors on Mona island in c 1892. West African 
monkeys seem to have been responsible, through nest predation, for the 
demise of the Puerto Rican bullfinch (Loxigilla portoricensis grandis) by the 
end of the century (Day, 1981). Either predation by introduced rats, or 
more simply the direct effects on habitat of Cuban cane agricultural 
expansion, resulted in the disappearance of the Cuban spiny rat (Boromys 
offela and B. torrai) by the 1870s. Also, the Cuban red macaw (Ara 
tricolor), which nested in palm trunks and Melia tree canopies became 
extinct in 1864, having both been extensively collected as a pet, and also asa 
common source of food in hard times. The last Jamaican paraqué (Siphon- 
orhis americanus) was shot in 1859, most of the group previously having 
been killed by rats. In this island, however, the recolonisation of ruinate 
forest no doubt provided habitats for the natural rescue of other 
endangered bird species. 

It was however the arrival of a particularly destructive alien species, the 
mongoose, which was brought first into Jamaica in 1872 as a means of killing 
off the numerous cane-field snakes, and then was dispersed elsewhere, 
which greatly augmented the pace of extinctions during the last quarter of 
the century. Among the native faunal casualties which can be directly 
related to the arrival of this creature are the rice rats both of Jamaica and St 
Vincent (Oryzomys antillarum and O victus); the Jamaican wood rail by 
1881 (Aramides concolor concolor); the Martinique wren (Troglodytes 
aedon (musculus) martinicensus), which was common in 1886, but then 
declined very rapidly subsequently, until it had been totally removed by the 
end of the century; and the bank-nesting burrowing owls of Antigua and 
Guadeloupe (Speotyto cunicularia amaura and S. t. guadeloupensis) by c 
1900 (Day, 1981). 


Summary 


The political, demographic and socio-economic spectrum within the 
island Caribbean changed dramatically between 1833 and 1900. Despite the 
presence of new epidemic diseases such as cholera, population growth had 
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accelerated everywhere, to such an extent that agriculture could no longer 
support all the people who were present, leading to a movement off the 
land, and renewed growth in towns. A massive immigration, especially of 
East Indians, but of many others as well, also had taken place to augment 
the labour requirements of sugar estates; and as a result of this, the racial 
and cultural structure of the region shifted, away from one which was 
essentially white, black and mulatto, to one which was more pluralist and 
heterogeneous than ever before. Only in Barbados and Haiti was this not 
the case. The clearest expression of the new ‘rainbow’ trend towards 
increased colour variability in the population was in Trinidad. Particularly 
within the last two decades of the century, emigration from the region also 
picked up again, participants consisting mainly of blacks who could not gain 
employment. Both the patterns of emigration and the new pluralism were to 
gain additional strength during the twentieth century. 

Remarkably, and despite the problems engendered by emancipation, 
independence struggles in the Hispanic islands, shortages of labour every- 
where, and increased worldwide competition, cane agriculture retained its 
preeminence as the main revenue earner in the region. No other crop 
challenged it, except within some of the smallest territories; and in Cuba it 
reigned supreme. Taking advantage of the latest technology, and building 
estates on land, much of which was still virgin, larger and larger enterprises 
were set up there, on a scale which in time spelt the death knell to the old 
Barbados/Labat methods of production in this island. Cultivation and 
processing units also came increasingly to be separated, as huge centrales 
were constructed, and fed cane from the fields by improved means of 
transportation, including a network of narrow-gauge railways. This style of 
development was accentuated still further during the last decade of the 
century, not only in Cuba, but also in Puerto Rico and the Dominican 
Republic, as American capital and influence poured in. 

On the other hand, in the British islands, sugar production units 
remained small, Trinidad excepted. By the last decade of the century, most 
sugar producers in these territories found themselves in considerable 
economic distress. Investigating the causal factors of this, the Royal 
Commission of 1897 noted the several general negative aspects of cane 
estate development common to the whole region: ‘the cultivation of sugar 
collects together a larger number of people upon the land than can be 
employed or supported in the same area by any other form of cultivation. In 
addition to this, it also unfits the people, or at any rate gives them no 
training, for the management or cultivation of the soil for any purpose than 
that of growing cane. The failure therefore of a sugar estate not only leaves 
destitute a larger number of workers than can be supported upon the land in 
other ways, but leaves them also without the knowledge, skill or habits 
requisite for making a good use of the land’. The Commission castigated 
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island governments for their failure to settle more peasants on the land, and 
recommended that this neglect should be replaced by positive action. It also 
drew attention to the possibilities for the greater production of fruit and 
food crops, and agricultural and industrial education. It sought improved 
inter-island communications. Yet at the same time it opposed, first the 
granting of small loans to peasant farmers for development on the grounds 
that these would be mismanaged; and secondly the establishment of 
agricultural banks. In effect, little was suggested or done to change the 
emphasis of production from cane in these lands. 

The continued prevalence of cane as the commercial crop in most islands 
within this economically difficult period is certainly extraordinary. Yet at 
the same time, the emphasis in cane growth and processing methods was 
changing. One may say that by 1900 a company-based plantocracy had 
begun to display itself in the Hispanic islands, and in Trinidad, superseding 
in dominance the old, long-standing individually-based plantocracies of the 
other islands. The inherent conflicts between the requirements of the new 
type of plantocracy, other commercial crops and the demands of peasant 
farming, set the stage for the twentieth-century scene. On all counts, the 
future was an uncertain one. For cane and other commercial producers, 
markets were increasingly insecure. For the peasant, commercial pro- 
duction became ever more difficult, because of the small size of the unit of 
operation. And a further challenge was that many environments were 
continuing to decline in quality, and in the variety of life they supported. 
The old clash between the demands of economic well-being, and environ- 
mental well-being, expressed so clearly and in such different ways 
throughout the region’s history, was emerging and becoming critical again, 
especially in the smaller islands: and this was to be much more directly 
expressed in the century that was to follow. 
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Twentieth-century trends, and conclusions 


‘The laws of commerce are the laws of nature.’ 
Edmund Burke 


Most of the economic and social trends which were set in train between 1835 
and 1900 within the island Caribbean were continued and magnified during 
the twentieth century, and they have created a range of serious derivative 
problems. A further massive population growth has characterised almost all 
territories within the region. Despite attempts made by many governments 
in the post-1960 period to instigate effective birth control programmes, 
birth rates still stand at 35/1,000 and over in many countries (Jamaica, the 
Leeward and Windward Islands, Espafiola), though they have fallen to 
25/1,000 in Puerto Rico, 24/1,000 in Trinidad, 20.4/1,000 in Barbados, and 
16.5/1,000 in Antigua. At the same time, an extension of life expectancies to 
European and North American levels has taken place, as general health 
care and disease eradication facilities have improved; and a particular fall in 
infant mortality rates generally of from 80 to 100/1,000 to less than 20/1,000 
between 1900 to the present day has been experienced. In Cuba, the fall has 
been extremely rapid, from 70/1,000 in 1959, to 17.3/1,000 in 1984; 
however, in contrast, infant mortality rates still stand in excess of 40/1,000 in 
St Kitts (49.5/1,000) and in Montserrat (46.5/1,000). The consequence has 
been that densities of population per km? (and especially per km? of 
agricultural land: Table 11.1) now are as high as anywhere in the world 
outside of southeast Asia. From 1950 to 1970, the regional rate of natural 
population increase stood at a substantial 3% per year, only slightly less 
than that of Central America, which had the highest world rates (Nortman, 
1974; Mahadevan, 1972).! Arising out of all this, one curious contemporary 
demographic feature is that population age structures in the West Indies 
today tend to be characteristic of those most often found in pre-industrial 
societies: thus, more than 40% of the total population is under 20 years of 
age, and this proportion is even higher in some territories. Bearing in mind 
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the limited employment opportunities which are available, this means in 
turn that unemployment rates, and notably youth unemployment rates are 
often enormous, standing at some 15% to 25% nationally in countries such 
as Jamaica, Trinidad, Puerto Rico and the Dominican Republic, and at 
much higher levels than this in the cities. From 1900, the degree of 
urbanisation has soared, but again also in a pre-industrial manner, with one 
dominant city in each country tending to control investment and develop- 
ment: the best examples are Habana in Cuba, and Santo Domingo in the 
Dominican Republic, with 1,924,886 and 1,550,739 residents respectively 
(1981 censuses). Both within and without the cities, and no matter what the 
language or culture involved may be, a certain identity crisis also continues 
to prevail among many, this arising out of the often violent and socially 
disruptive history of the region ; and neither creolism nor the new pluralism 
has been able to assuage this to any great extent. Naipaul (1973) has 
expressed this unease as follows: ‘because several of their generations had 
lived in a transitional land, they were now unanchored souls .. . they had 
half assimilated some new thought [but] because they lacked real orienta- 
tion, they did not trust their own feelings’. A growing knowledge of the 
means and manner of the early removal of the native peoples has not helped 
in this regard. 

Both the patterns of population growth and the limited employment 
opportunities combined have ensured that the twentieth century has 
additionally been typified by a prolonged and substantive out-migration 
from the region, in continuance and expansion of the late nineteenth- 
century trends (p. 482). The ‘pull’ factors which have encouraged this are 
several. Between 1906 and 1916, the building of the Panama Canal provided 
a major opportunity for many unskilled workers to leave the island 
Caribbean: some 35,000, mainly from Barbados and Jamaica, participated 
at any one time, and many of these subsequently chose to reside permanen- 
tly in the Canal Zone, Panama and other parts of Central America rather 
than return home (Proudfoot, 1950). Others moved into eastern North 
America. While the 1930s depression slowed emigration rates, at times to a 
virtual standstill, they rose again to new high levels after the end of the 
Second World War. Indeed, from 1950, emigration became a keystone in 
the population policies of almost all island governments, and this was 
especially the case in those of Barbados, Jamaica, Trinidad and Puerto 
Rico. After that year, no Caribbean territory underwent a rate of emigra- 
tion of less than 5% net of its total population, the Bahamas and the US 
Virgin Islands excepted (Segal, 1975). Between 1951 and 1961, between 
230,000 to 280,000 went from the British Caribbean to the United Kingdom 
alone, and so strong was the urge to do so that some individual islands came 
to be in danger of losing much of their available workforce: thus, Montser- 
rat found itself with 30% fewer people after this one decade’s phase of 
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Table 11.1 Population and population density of West Indian islands, 
1981 
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Island Population § Density/km? Density/km? of arable land 
eee 
Cuba 9,800,000 88 185 

Jamaica 2,200,000 192 463 

Haiti 6,000,000 216 425 

Dominican Rep. 5,600,000 115 3 

Puerto Rico 3,200,000 360 652 

St Kitts 37,000 211 NA 

Nevis 15,000 115 NA 

Antigua 55,000 194 NA 

Guadeloupe 313,000 183 425 

Martinique 320,000 293 592 

Barbados 238,000 540 692 

Dominica 59,000 76 416 

Grenada 89,000 257 700 

St Vincent 80,000 206 626 

Tobago 35,000 116 702 

Trinidad 1,000,000 208 740 


eee nnn 


Source: Population Reference Bureau, 1981 


emigration (Peach, 1968; Richardson, 1983). Although the Commonwealth 
Immigrants Act of 1962 largely prevented the further flow of West Indian 
migrants to Britain on such a scale, in effect the ultimate result of this was 
simply to divert it elsewhere, and notably to the United States and Canada. 
Between 1950 and 1972, some 100,000 legal British West Indian immigrants 
moved to Canada, and double that number to the United States: possibly, 
another 150,000 also entered the latter country illegally. A controlled and 
agreed large-scale migration of Cuban refugees went to the United States as 
well between 1964 and 1973; and many Puerto Ricans have arrived there 
since 1945. The flow of Caribbean migrants to North America has con- 
tinued, albeit now on a more muted scale, bearing in mind the present 
restrictions on immigration now legislated in both the component countries. 
Over the whole period since mid-century, it is likely that c 10% of the 
home-island populations of 1950, or some 2.878 to 2.978 million people, 
have left the West Indies for a variety of venues, but more particularly 
Canada, the United States, Britain, France and the Netherlands. 
Concurrently, considerable intra-regional adjustments of labour also 
took place from time to time. From the beginning of the century to 1924, 
over 230,000 contract workers from Haiti and Jamaica were brought in to 
Cuba, for the purpose of developing and running the massive new sugar 
estates being founded in Oriente province. Others from these two coun- 
tries, and also from the northern Leewards, went to the Dominican 
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Republic, over the same time span, and for identical reasons (p. 482). The 
descendants of many of those who entered this territory from the northern 
Leewards still are present there today, located in small English-speaking 
enclaves amid the predominant Hispanic cultural environment. During the 
1920s and 1930s, the further construction of the naval dockyard complex in 
Bermuda, and that associated with the burgeoning petroleum extraction, 
storage and processing industries of Trinidad and Curacao, jointly drew 
labour in from all the smaller islands of the Lesser Antilles. More recently, 
since 1945, four major inter-island movements of population may be 
discerned: first a particularly large-scale, and primarily illegal transfer of 
Haitians to the Dominican Republic and the Bahamas in search of work; 
secondly, a steady flow of people from the Windwards into Trinidad, for the 
same reason; thirdly, a smaller-scale migration from the northern Lee- 
wards, in support of the tourist boom in the Virgin Islands; and finally, a 
long-standing but seasonal contract trek of cane cutters mainly from 
St Kitts, but from other islands in the northern Leewards as well, into 
Barbados, Guadeloupe and Martinique. 

Such a large-scale migration of labour both from and within the region 
adds to the problems of development in particular islands, and especially 
those smaller ones in which the work-force is restricted in scale to begin 
with. The variety of political and constitutional arrangements found in 
the several territories also does not help in this respect, for they make any 
potential inter-island economic cooperation extremely difficult. Even as 
late as 1945, only Cuba, Haiti and the Dominican Republic were indepen- 
dent nations, fully in control of their own destinies. But thereafter, a 
number of alternatives to colonial rule were examined, and put into effect in 
the other territories. France and Holland chose to incorporate their islands, 
Guadeloupe and Martinique becoming départements of the former, and 
sending elected representatives to the Chamber of Deputies in Paris, and 
the Dutch Antilles being granted a separate legislature and internal 
self-government. On the other hand, Britain was keen to divest itself of its 
colonial obligations in the region as quickly as possible. In the event, 
however, this was not as easy a process as first thought, and in the long term 
it created many more problems for the individual territories themselves. 
Although the Secretary of State for the Colonies had called a meeting in 
Montego Bay in 1947 to discuss the idea of a Federation of the West Indies, 
negotiations over the nature of representation within it, taxation, finance, 
the location of the capital, and other matters continued throughout most of 
the next decade, so that it was not until 1958 that it came into being. Even 
so, only Jamaica, Barbados, Trinidad, and the British Windwards and 
Leewards participated, other colonies choosing to remain outside this 
political umbrella. In point of fact, the Federation’s base always was shaky, 
and made the more so when Jamaica was granted full internal self-govern- 
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Table 11.2 Present political status, and date achieved, of former British 
colonies in the Caribbean 
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Territory Status and date achieved 

in a 
Jamaica Independent (1962) 

St Kitts & Nevis Associated State (1967); Independent (1979) 

Antigua & Barbuda Associated State (1967); Independent (1981) 

Anguilla British Dependency (1980) 

Montserrat Colony 

Bahamas Independent (1973) 

Turks & Caicos Is Colony 

Cayman Islands Colony 

British Virgin Is Associated State (1967) 

Barbados Independent (1966) 

Dominica Associated State (1967); Independent Republic (1978) 
Grenada Associated State (1967); Independent (1974) 

St Vincent Associated State (1969); Independent (1979) 

St Lucia Associated State (1967); Independent (1979) 

Trinidad & Tobago Independent (1962); Republic (1976) 


ment in the following year. In 1961, as a result of a referendum, this island 
rejected Federation membership, and the Federation effectively collapsed 
one year later. During 1962 also, Jamaica and Trinidad were awarded full 
independence, to be followed by Barbados in 1966. 

Most other former British colonies became internally self-governing 
shortly afterwards, though they remained ‘associated’ with Britain in the 
sense that the means of control of their external affairs, and of their 
defence, were provided by her. After the passsage of some time, many of 
these then also became fully independent (Table 11.2). Only the Turks and 
Caicos Islands, Montserrat, and the Cayman group, have persisted as part 
of Britain’s remnant empire, though Anguilla, too, recently (1980) has 
opted to become a British dependency once again. While these events were 
unfolding, several members of the British island group chose in 1973 to form 
a Caribbean Community (Caricom), the main aims of which were to look 
further into the regional problems of economic integration; and although 
membership of this today still is restricted to the former British territories in 
the island Caribbean and Guyana, its influence is beginning to be felt more 
widely elsewhere. In particular, Haiti, the Dominican Republic and 
Surinam have requested to be linked in to the activities of this organisation. 
Meanwhile, many of the old patterns of isolation remain, and have been 
accentuated in some instances. Puerto Rico has kept its restricted political 
association with the United States without acquiring statehood, while Cuba 
effectively became part of the Communist trade bloc after the Castro 
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revolution of 1957; and neither can be said to have actively encouraged 
trade expansion in the region per se. 

The present-day development problems which arise out of the economic 
isolation of many West Indian territories from each other, and which are 
only partly offset by organisations such as Caricom, also often tend to be 
reemphasised by the continued presence of some long-standing, nine- 
teenth-century based, deficiencies in the region’s broad economic structure. 
For example, most countries still are dependent for their revenue-earning 
on a few metropolitan markets. Most sugar exports from the former British 
and French islands now depend on the Lomé agreements supervised by the 
European Economic Community. Previously (from 1945), sugar exports 
from British islands were controlled by the Commonwealth Sugar Agree- 
ment. Some 50% of the Dominican Republic’s production of sugar relies on 
a US quota, and the same is true for 80% of Puerto Rico’s exports of the 
same commodity. By trade agreements, Cuba sends over 80% of its sugar 
production to the Soviet Union and eastern Europe. Indeed, of the major 
territories, only Haiti at present does not have an explicit external commer- 
cial arrangement with a metropolitan centre, and its economy in con- 
sequence has slipped disastrously: GNP there stands at only c US $150 per 
head (cf. Barbados, at US $2,900).? External influences such as these are far 
from being wholly beneficial to the region in any event, for they tend 
inevitably to give rise to uneven development patterns, to the detriment of 
many. Also, although prices paid to producers through them now are 
slightly above world market rates, the overall effect has been to preserve 
high-cost production systems in many islands, discouraging at the same time 
further, and possibly beneficial experimentation with agricultural diversifi- 
cation. At the same time, the nineteenth-century trend towards movement 
off the land has been maintained and enlarged both by emigration and the 
tendency displayed by young people to search out prestige white-collar 
employment in preference to any other. The result of all this has been that 
Caribbean economic activity still is exemplified more than anything else by 
the production of sugar cane and a few other favoured crops (e.g. bananas, 
citrus, tobacco) alone, though it is also true that some expansion towards 
mineral production (oil, Trinidad; bauxite, Jamaica; manganese, Cuba), 
manufacturing (chemicals, Trinidad; consumer durables, Puerto Rico) and 
tourism also has taken place. Most islands now have small consumer-based 
industries as well, such as the production of beer. Certainly, most commer- 
cial crops other than those named above continue to be of minor economic 
consequence; and for many territories, food imports even now are pre- 
ferred to the local raising of subsistence commodities. As for sugar cane, it 
should be noted that the regional scale of production has risen substantially 
again from the end of the nineteenth century (Tables 10.8, 10.9, 11.3) and in 
some cases, notably in Jamaica from 1923-4 to 1962-3, the augmentation 
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Table 11.3 Caribbean sugar production, 1923-4, 1962-3 and 1 982-3, 
’000 tonnes 
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1923-4 1962-3 1982-3* 
ee 
(World) 13,837 29,639 68,886 
Cuba 4,067 Cuba 3,881 Cuba 8,039 
Puerto Rico 398 Puerto Rico 915 Dom. Rep. 1,285 
Dom. Rep. 229 Dom. Rep. 807 Jamaica 198 
Trinidad 52 Jamaica 506 Barbados 88 
Barbados 44 Trinidad 235 Trinidad 79 
Jamaica 33 Barbados 197 Guadeloupe 59 
Guadeloupe 28 Guadeloupe 189 Haiti 55 


rere ee ee et 
Sources: UN National Annual Accounts statistics and FAO Trade yearbooks 
*Figures for Puerto Rico in 1983-3 are incorporated in those of the USA (5,418) 


has been spectacular. This has been especially the case since 1945, with the 
development of agreed quotas associated with the Commonwealth Sugar 
Agreement; other influential factors have been the emergence of a central 
factory system, and the extension of cane growing on a massive scale, at 
times back on to land which had not been utilised for such activities since the 
eighteenth century (Clarke & Hodgkiss, 1974). Jamaica also took full 
advantage of the US embargo placed upon Cuban sugar, after the 1957 
Castro revolution. But more recently production has declined again in all 
territories except Cuba, the Dominican Republic and, on a much smaller 
scale, Haiti. Cuba is now the world’s second largest sugar producer after 
Brazil, providing (1984) 25% of all world exports, and 10% of those which 
reach western markets. 

As the area placed under cultivation has expanded additionally during 
the twentieth century, so also have the processes of environmental decline 
become more visible, except when land use has been exceptionally con- 
servative and careful. At times, the scale of habitat change has been 
enormous. Vast forests have been felled to make way for the new sugar 
estates in Oriente province, Cuba, and in much of lowland Puerto Rico and 
the Dominican Republic as well. In many places, too, severe soil erosion 
either has set in, or has been extended from a former high level. In some 
territories, ignorance of how to prevent this has been a major contributory 
factor, as in Haiti, where 93% to 94% of the rural population still is 
illiterate, and even the most rudimentary means of control of erosion 
accordingly are virtually unknown: there, the badland dissection forms, 
even on gently sloping land, are the worst in the region (Plate 10.1). Erosion 
also has severely depleted environmental resources in the former coffee- 
growing districts around the Morant and Yallahs rivers on the southern 
slopes of the Jamaican Blue Mountains. It is to be found on many peasant 
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hill plots in this island as well, except where intercropping has aided the 
preservation of land quality (Innes, 1975). Complex erosional features, 
including extensive gullying on deeply weathered material, are character- 
istic of much of the Cordillera Central of Puerto Rico. Major soil loss arising 
out of the twentieth-century cultivation of cotton has stripped most of the 
remaining top soil from the lower slopes of the islands of Montserrat and 
Nevis (Watts, 1973). And pressures from small-scale farming, notably from 
the grazing effect of the numerous domesticated animals (especially sheep 
and goats) has seriously depleted soils on the steeper slopes of the Scotland 
District of Barbados (Carson & Tam, 1977). 

Curiously, very few broadly based attempts to preserve soil quality were 
made in any of these islands after 1900, at least until recently, though one 
important exception is to be found in St Vincent, where terracing is widely 
employed in the production by peasants of arrowroot and other crops. 
However, within the last thirty years, some major programmes of land 
rehabilitation have been initiated. That in the Scotland District of Barba- 
dos, which has been in operation since the early 1960s, has already been 
noted (p. 13). Two other similar projects are located in Jamaica, one in the 
Yallahs valley of the Blue Mountains, and the other in the limestone 
Christiana district of the central ranges: both involve a reassessment of past 
damage (Fig. 11.1), and the introduction of a range of corrective measures, 
including some reafforestation of the steeper slopes with both native and 
introduced species, among which are eucalyptus, pine and juniper. 

Both in eroded areas, and also in a more general sense, the processes of 
bio-environmental change have been furthered and made more explicit as 
the pressures on land have multiplied. Only a few of the broader patterns of 
these have yet been documented, and the scope for research in this field 
remains virtually unlimited. One fine instance of what is possible has been 
compiled by Fonaroff (1974), who has studied the consequences arising out 
of the abandonment of many of the cacao plantations in northern Trinidad 
between 1924 and 1950 (Fig. 11.2). Elsewhere, the extension and intensifi- 
cation of agricultural activity clearly has accentuated the potential eco- 
logical instability which was already prevalent in many territories. New, 
introduced populations often increase their numbers exceptionally quickly, 
along a classic sigmoid growth curve (Fig. 11.3). Thus, certain agoutis 
placed into the Cayman Islands and St Thomas, now are so common that 
their burrowing activities have rendered parts of the former group virtually 
uncultivable. Once island carrying capacities for introduced species have 
been reached, they then tend also to move on elsewhere, if they are able to 
do so. This is particularly true of bird populations. Thus, the finch Sicalus 
luteola luteola, brought into Barbados from the northern parts of South 
America at the beginning of the twentieth century, has since dispersed itself 
into many of the other Lesser Antilles as well. And the Glossy Cowbird 
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Fig. 11.1 Two areas of severe soil loss and soil erosion within the island Caribbean: 
the Yallahs valley, Jamaica (modified from Clarke & Hodgkiss, 1974); and the 
Chimborazo valley, Scotland District, Barbados (modified from Carson & Tam, 
1977). Both are now protected areas, subject to astringent soil conservation 
programmes. Most top soil has however already been removed. 
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Fig. 11.2 Changes in land use, Trinidad, 1924 to 1950 (after Fonaroff, 1974) 
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(Molothrus bonariensis minimus), also from South America, which reached 
Grenada in 1901, then moved slowly northwards to enter Barbados in 1916, 
St Vincent in 1924, St Lucia in 1931 and Martinique in 1949; and, in that it 
drives out groups of natives as it advances, this species has had a generally 
negative effect on local ecologies (Bond, 1951). There are many other 
parallel examples (Westermann, 1953). Recently-introduced plant species 
may, once they have become established, also rapidly increase their 
numbers as well, notably on disturbed ground, as in the case of the east 
Asian herb Trichodesma zeylanicum, which reached Barbados during the 
1960s, and has subsequently spread over most of the northern part of the 
island (Watts, 1985). Even more recently, Cyanotis cucullata has arrived in 
this island from India, to become established for the first time in the 
Western hemisphere. 

As environments continue to change, another aspect of island biological 
instability in this region is that some populations formerly characterised by 
massive growth then may undergo a decline. This is the case for the 
white-tailed deer (Odocoileus virginianus), which was brought into Cuba 
either from the southern United States or from Mexico in the middle years 
of the nineteenth century, and then dispersed itself rapidly: however, since 
1945, it has become increasingly scarce, as more and more woodlands have 
been felled. Other animal groups may experience a time-lag effect in their 
phase of rapid population growth: the green monkey (Cercopithecus 
sabaeus) is one such example, having been introduced from West Africa 
during the seventeenth century (p. 40), but not having displayed any marked 
expansion in numbers until the 1960s, since when, in some islands at least 
(e.g. Barbados), it has become a notable food-crop pest. There is little 
doubt that the opportunities for further colonisation of introduced species, 
or of a late-phase niche expansion such as that indicated above, are still very 
great in many districts in which disturbance has been substantial. 

Both competition from newly arrived species, and the large-scale and 
long-term human-induced modifications to island environments, together 
have ensured that the trend, established in previous centuries, for native 
faunal species depletion, has been continued and augmented in the twenti- 
eth. Overall, faunal impoverishment in the Greater Antilles has been worst 
in Jamaica and Puerto Rico, the two other major islands still having greater 
refuge space, and particularly forest refuge space, to which endangered 
species can resort; and in the Lesser Antilles, Guadeloupe and Martinique 
appear to have been the most seriously affected. During this century, two 
more regionally based mammals have become extinct, and 20 more are 
threatened. The Cuban solenodon (Solenodon cubanus) appears to have 
been eradicated by mongeese, whose range is still extending and whose 
voraciousness as a predator is no less than it was in the pre-1900 period; and 
the Martinique muskrat (Megalomys desmarestii) was eliminated in 1902. In 
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the latter case, large numbers of the species were deliberately killed off by 
planters, in the hope of reducing the dangers of flooding on cane land, 
which were caused by their bank-burrowing activities; but it was a natural 
cataclysmic event, the Mont Pelée eruption of 1902 (p. 3), which finally 
ensured its demise. Among the endangered species are all the agoutis still 
present in the Lesser Antilles, a hutia (Plagiodonta hylaeum) confined to 
the northeastern mountains of the Dominican Republic (which is threat- 
ened by mongeese), the Grenada armadillo (Dasyprus noremcinctus hop- 
lites), and several fruit-eating bats, the habitats of the latter having been 
severely diminished through forest-felling. Some other species are already 
so rare that they have had a protected status for some time: thus, the 
black-tailed hutia (Capromys melanurus) in the eastern mountains of Cuba; 
and the Jamaican hutia (Geocapromys brownii), located in the John Crow 
mountains in the east of that territory. Two deer in the islands north of the 
Venezuelan coast, Odocoileus gymnotis var. curassavicus and var. margari- 
tae, the one in western and central Curacao and the other in Margarita, are 
also in danger through the consequences of excessive hunting. Some 40 
species of forest bird have undergone a massive loss of population numbers, 
either directly through shooting or collecting, or more indirectly by means 
of forest clearance, swamp drainage, or the introduction of alien competi- 
tors and predators such as the mongoose and the green monkey. Many coral 
reefs increasingly are being destroyed by effluents from cities, or from 
tourist complexes. In inshore waters, the manatee now is rare in many 
areas; and offshore, the Caribbean monk seal (Monachus tropicalis) was 
last seen off the coast of Jamaica in 1952 — it too can now be presumed to 
have joined the long regional list of major species which have become 
extinct (Day, 1981). Almost nothing is known about the many smaller 
organisms and microorganisms, especially those present in the former 
forests, which doubtless also have been removed. In contradistinction to 
these trends, however, it should also be noted that most (but not yet all) 
Caribbean territories are by now well aware of the problems of deteriorat- 
ing environments and species extinctions, to the extent that a growing range 
of protection laws, conservation areas, and even national parks in suitable 
localities, have been legislated for and approved. 


Some significant linkages between the patterns of environmental change, 
cultural innovation and development have been demonstrated in this book, 
within the spatial context of the island Caribbean. In this region, the path of 
development has never been easy, and interruptions to its onward course by 
both natural and man-made means frequently have been severe. Four 
major agents of natural disaster — earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, hurri- 
cans and drought — all have contributed to the curtailment of development 
at times in particular districts. To take a few of the better-known examples 
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only, earthquakes have been responsible directly for turning at least two 
prosperous cities — Port Royal in Jamaica during the 1690s, and Cap 
Francois in Haiti during the nineteenth century — into states of near 
perpetual decline. The volcanic eruption of Mont Pelée in Martinique 
during 1902 destroyed the island’s dominant city of St Pierre, killing most of 
its 29,000 inhabitants, and at the same time rendering extinct one native 
mammal species nearby (p. 529). Hurricanes appear to have brought about 
a terminal decline in at least one of the pre-Arawak indian cultures of 
Jamaica (Wilcox, 1985),> and they are well capable too of interfering 
markedly with the production patterns of commercial crops: they negated 
entirely the coffee production capability of Puerto Rico for a while during 
the 1890s, and also that of sugar estates in Barbados in 1780 and 1781 
(p. 279). More recent examples include that of Hurricane Allen in 1980, 
which caused damage in St Lucia equivalent to 89% of GNP, and Hurricanes 
David and Frederick in 1979 which, in the Dominican Republic, indirectly 
resulted in instability in the balance of payments, increases in the fiscal 
deficit, an increase in inflation, and a decrease in the level of nutrition 
(Wilcox, 1985). Sequences of drought years, which are notably common in a 
broad zone running from the northern Leewards westwards to Puerto Rico, 
Espafiola, Jamaica and Cuba (p. 24) may, in emphasising the inherent 
seasonality of climate, give rise to similar effects (Watts, 1984). Small-island 
territories are especially vulnerable to the occurrence of natural misfortunes 
such as these, from which they may take many years to recover; and the 
propensity for damage to their economies has if anything been accentuated 
further in recent years, as more and more of their specialised facilities 
(government offices, hospitals, general emergency services, power plants, 
etc) come to be located solely in, or within the immediate vicinity of, their 
capital cities (O’Loughlin, 1968). In the Greater Antilles, equally intense 
and injurious consequences may be felt in particular subdistricts. Every- 
where, floods and land-slides are extra hazards which may augment the 
potential habitat instability on occasions. To all these natural dangers, 
which impose stresses of all kinds on social and economic life, may be added 
the specific human-engendered difficulties arising out of warfare and raiding 
which, Barbados largely excepted, have been substantial in all the islands 
from time to time. 

Further to this, one may regard every Caribbean island as being environ- 
mentally sensitive in several important respects. The high degree of both 
plant and animal endemicity is one major contributory factor, for this gives 
rise to conditions in which species extinction rates associated with disturb- 
ance can be extraordinarily large. The fact that a good deal of the regional 
habitat nutrient store lies in the canopies of native forest communities also is 
significant, for inevitably this is immensely depleted whenever forest is 
clear-felled, to make way for commercial agriculture. The potentiality for 
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soil erosion on slopes from which native vegetation has been removed is 
substantial as well (p. 222). In the pre-Hispanic period, this sensitivity was 
recognised by all the resident indian food-producing cultures, which 
adopted ecologically sophisticated (albeit technologically primitive) forms 
of agriculture, sufficiently flexible in their planting and production patterns 
to be able to withstand the adverse effects of drought, flooding and all but 
the most severe hurricanes. Many of their cultigens, including manioc (the 
most important of all) were drought-resistant; and, to reduce the dangers of 
flooding, many too could be planted on mounds when necessary. Most were 
low in their nutrient-uptake requirements. The possibility of crop damage 
at harvest was minimised by an extension of the harvest season over weeks 
or even months, plants often being taken out of the ground only as and 
when they were needed. Conuco plots were small, surrounded by forest in 
the main, and accordingly sheltered from potentially destructive winds; and 
they were utilised only for a restricted time-span, after which the recoloni- 
sation of native communities, and accordingly the replenishment of at least 
some of the nutrient store, was encouraged. The culling of native fauna for 
animal protein likewise was circumscribed. Under these conditions, a large 
population was maintained, especially in Arawak terrain, in some comfort 
and style and over a long period. 

Not one of the later, intrusive cultures which settled into the region has 
been able to replicate the essential balance between the use of environ- 
mental resources, and the long-term conservation of these, which the 
Arawaks and Caribs achieved. The main theme of ‘western’ development in 
the island Caribbean is one which has been distinguished in many other 
parts of the world: in Brookfield’s (1977) words, it is concerned with ‘the 
incorporation of formerly autarkic systems into larger and worldwide 
systems’. But the processes associated with this pattern of economic 
evolution have been taking place here over a much longer time than 
elsewhere, and as a result their consequences demonstrably are reflected in 
the environment more completely, and often more sharply as well. They 
normally involve a rise in influence of the external agencies of change over 
and above those more local ones which formerly served as a means of 
control within individual island, or inter-island economies. During the first 
25 years of Spanish settlement, they operated extremely abruptly and 
dramatically, as the pre-existing indian cultures and populations were 
decimated, to be replaced by a predominantly exploitative mining and 
ranching thrust which, sooner rather than later, was found organisationally 
wanting, and deficient in several other respects as well as an effective 
colonial base. Later, in the case of the northwest European occupation from 
the seventeenth century onwards, and in the subsequent reemergence of the 
Hispanic colonies as substantive commercial entities in their own right 
within the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, they came to be more 
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pervasive and complex, as accommodation was made to an increasingly 
wide range of external influences, including the colonial policies of the 
several controlling nations; the trade relationships between individual 
islands, home governments and North America; the imposed patterns of : 
property-holding and slave-holding; the later formulation of a wage labour 
system; changing credit arrangements over time; and the innovation of new 
production methods and new technologies. 

Accommodation to any one, any combination, or a mix of all of these, is 
likely to alter profoundly the previous balance between the natural environ- 
ment, the cultural perception of its value and potential usefulness, the 
settling of agricultural, and especially commercial agricultural activities 
upon it, and related social organisation. Any changes which ensue are 
certain to be of an intricate kind, and made the more so as external 
influences become the stronger. Some unexpected responses are almost 
inevitable, and there are now instances of this from several parts of the 
world. Thus, in eastern Nicaragua, Nietschmann (1973) has reported on the | 
consequences to the native Miskito indian culture of the introduction of | 
cash ‘cropping’ practices, which rapidly stimulate positive feedback reac- | 
tions. These are difficult to counter, and have the effect of tying ever more 
securely the local economy to the outside world. As a case in point, a rise in 
the rate of hunting for jaguar, to meet the external demand for their skins, 
has caused a marked fall in their population, and this in turn indirectly has 
encouraged an increase in numbers of one of their prey, the white-tailed 
deer. As this latter is a major garden pest, crop losses from gardens 
accordingly have become more frequent, and general crop productivity has 
been much reduced, so making the Miskito ever more dependent on their 
cash inflows to buy in much greater quantities of their food requirements 
than formerly. On a broader scale, Brookfield (1973) has suggested that the 
precise responses to externally imposed change can only be fully com- 
prehended within the context of an understanding of local habitat cycles, 
since these often provide the ultimate limits for sustained development; and 
I have argued herein that this is certainly true of the island Caribbean, 
particularly in respect of drought cycles (p. 24). Work in the Pacific Islands 
and New Guinea has also given rise to two further general propositions, 
namely that the placement of cash-earning production modes onto subsis- 
tence systems tends to operate totally to the detriment of the latter, which 
become subservient even when surplus land and labour are available; and in 
the process, many of the environmentally sound agricultural practices of 
pre-commercial peoples and cultures quickly and generally are abandoned 
(Clarke, 1973; Grossman, 1981). 

One also needs to consider exactly how and why environmental systems 
begin to be, and continue to be modified in response to outside socio- 
economic and political pressures. Thus far, geographers have been in the 
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forefront of this type of research, and they have discovered that it is often 
exceedingly difficult to relate the short-term time-scales of economic 
patterning to the much more extended ones characteristically found within 
the environment. I shall return to this point later, but for the moment it 
should be stressed that while the evidence for environmental change at any 
time may be real enough, its evaluation over periods normally regarded as 
being significant for the assessment of new influences arising out of 
economic policy reviews or market vicissitudes may produce results which 
are far from being clear-cut (see also Doolittle, 1980, 1984). It is in this type 
of situation that ‘middle ground’ studies, which cover several centuries of 
development, and in which major reference to relevant documentation may 
be found, begin to assume an important role in the search for central 
linkages between the two. This book is one of the few so far completed 
which fall into this category. 

At the same time, it must be admitted that the island Caribbean is 
atypical of many parts of the world, and especially the tropical and 
sub-tropical world: its pattern of development is largely unique. Apart from 
the early Hispanic preoccupation with ranching in the Greater Antilles, and 
the experimentation with a range of plantation crops which was character- 
istic of northwest European colonies during the first half of the seventeenth 
century, there has been very little change in the dominant structure of 
agricultural revenue-earning throughout its history, centred as it has been 
on one product, the sugar cane: and this is so, despite the immense social, 
political and demographic transformations which all component territories 
have experienced during the last four centuries. With one or two exceptions 
(coffee, cacao), all other forms of commercial crop raising have been of 
relatively minor consequence to the region as a whole. This long-term 
survival of a one-crop structure is remarkable, and it has been brought 
about by an array of contributory factors, among the most important of 
which were persistent market demand (coupled more recently with the 
signing of particular, metropolitan-oriented trade agreements), specific 
innovations in production, processing and marketing, and above all else the 
suitability of the species for growth in the West Indies’ natural environment. 
For those more interested in the latter per se, it also represents a succinct 
opportunity to clarify the longer-term habitat changes which may be 
attributable to the arrival of this one significant crop, while at the same time 
placing other recorded changes into a better perspective. 

There is little doubt that the effect of development on environment within 
the island Caribbean has overwhelmingly been a negative one (Fig. 11.4). 
The premises of Clarke (1973) and Grossman (1981) that conservative 
aboriginal custom will give way in the face of an externally imposed 
commercial challenge were manifested in this region in an especially brutal 
manner. Virtually all the native peoples and their agricultural systems 
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(though, curiously, not their crop plants) were quickly destroyed; and since 
then, a profound ignorance of the nature of the tropical habitat on the part 
of many estate owners and peasant groups alike, coupled with a frequently 
expressed ‘soil-mining’ attitude towards the land, has ensured that substan- 
tive environmental deterioration has taken place in almost all areas in which 
settlement has been other than minimal. The evidence is manifold and 
varied. The unleashing of cattle, pigs and other domesticates by the Spanish 
onto land which previously had not known large, hoofed animals is a case in 
point; and here, the scale of the change assumes great importance. While 
the presence of a few such beasts on relatively large tracts of land in itself 
would have made very little difference to the pre-existing habitat, their 
ability to breed rapidly in the absence of predators, and the consequential 
growth of their populations to a massive size very quickly everywhere led to 
the opening up of some vegetation formations, and a compaction of soil 
along their trackways. In the face of the heavy and intense rainstorms which 
from time to time beset the region, the latter in turn inevitably gave rise to 
localised soil loss and gullying. In Espafiola, where the problem became 
most acute, these tendencies in themselves almost certainly initiated some 
of the major arroyo and barranca landforms which are now found widely on 
mountain land. It is to be noted that the soil systems of many West Indian 
habitats remain very vulnerable to animal trampling to this day (as, for 
example, in the Scotland District of Barbados: Carson & Tam, 1977); and 
that, where further recent deterioration has resulted from this, its scope is 
normally reduced substantially when the animals are removed. 

On another tack, the introduction of commercial estates into most 
territories, no matter what the political system or the nature of the 
work-force involved, also has instigated several additional trends of 
environmental decline. The immense, and customarily fast and complete 
removal of much of the region’s natural lowland forest through felling and 
burning to make way for these, in itself brought about a massive nutrient 
loss, and this then was reemphasised and reaccentuated by successive crop 
harvest. Most of the chosen commercial cultigens were high in nutrient 
demand, and they were raised year after year with very little being put back 
into the soil in return. After a short time, yields began to fall, in association 
with the decline in soil quality; and then, as soil structure failed, a more 
general pattern of soil loss was initiated. This form of agriculture was 
essentially unbalanced, despite the substantial profits which at first were 
obtained from it: with a few notable exceptions, it came to be purely 
extractive and exploitative of the available natural resources. Again, the 
scale and speed of development were highly instrumental in the encourage- 
ment both of ecological dislocation and general environmental instability: 
such was the intensity of agricultural activity, that habitats had little chance 
to recover from the initial disturbance. Barbados was the first, and worst 
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affected, in the sense that very few of its native plant and animal communi- 
ties survived the onslaught from the sugar planters, several plant and animal 
species were rendered extinct, and the resulting instability of ecology and 
environment was profound: even now it is characterised both by a domi- 
nance of alien plant species, whose distributions within it may fluctuate 
wildly over a period of a few years alone, and also phases of soil loss which 
in some districts still are difficult to control. But the same trends may be 
seen widely elsewhere as well. Often they have been facilitated in the past 
by the breakdown of established land-holding systems, as in the amalga- 
mation of smaller properties into larger plantations, or in the division of 
haciendas comuneras in Cuba as sugar cane cultivation was expanded there 
during the middle years of the nineteenth century. In both sets of circum- 
stances, environmental control was made more difficult than formerly. 
Moreover, the same mistakes which led to the deterioration of habitats 
under commercial agriculture in the first instance, tended to be repeated 
whenever the financial pressures on producers were raised, and only when 
exceptional care was taken over cultivation methods were they prevented to 
a large extent, as in Barbados immediately after the introduction of cane 
holing, or in Antigua during the 1750s. Even so, any ecological damage 
which had already been done could not be repaired: extinct species could 
not be brought back, and nor could the presence of ecological instability be 
easily negated. All these processes were enhanced when commercial crops 
were set on hill land, as was often the case in respect of coffee, cacao and 
bananas. 

For peasant farmers, the dangers of rapid environmental deterioration by 
and large were even more acute than those found on estates. Although most 
of their plots remained small, and often no larger than the conucos of their 
indian forebears, few of the elements of land conservation practised by the 
latter were taken up within them. Indeed, many peasants remained 
ignorant of even the most elementary means of land-quality preservation, at 
least until the last two decades of the nineteenth century. Several other 
contributory factors added to the chances of habitat decline occurring on 
their holdings. Many of their properties were located on steeply sloping and 
poor-quality land, which was inherently erosion prone. Also, at least some 
of the subsistence crops which they raised, and notably maize, sorghum and 
other grains, were far more demanding in their nutrient uptake require- 
ments than were the roots which had dominated the food-cultigen environ- 
ment under slavery. Then, too, the growing absorption of peasant farms 
into commercial production systems after 1865 raised the potential for soil 
mining activities, and further in itself often directly interfered with those 
technical and social means of handling environmental stresses such as soil 
loss, which thus far had been generally established. Another relevant point 
is that the periodic reemergence of drought from time to time over much of 
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the region (Watts, 1984) inevitably, as a concomitant, was to raise the 
pressure on land resources for the production of adequate amounts of food 
(and accordingly the prospects for erosion) not only during the dry spell 
itself, but customarily also for some time thereafter, as food intake patterns 
began to return to normal. 

In these several respects, it could be said that the exploitative agricultural 
systems of the colonial and recent West Indies have never really adjusted to 
the harsh demands of an apparently beneficent but in reality a difficult, and 
in many ways unpredictable environment. Attempts to meet these 
demands, most commonly by the adoption of specific technological innova- 
tions in the face of severe developmental pressures, need not of course only 
result in further negative environmental impacts, though in the West Indies 
this often has been the case. Among the more positive and longer-lasting 
consequences may be listed the nineteenth-century increase in use of both 
natural and artificial fertilisers (guano and, later, rock phosphates) as a 
means of restoring soil quality; and the many cultivation refinements 
introduced by Samuel Martin and his followers during the eighteenth 
century. It is interesting to record that while the latter were very much part 
of a selective filter process associated with the general dispersal of innova- 
tions away from the contemporary agricultural revolution of England and 
western Europe, there was little selectivity in the former, which was part of 
a world-wide trend. This merely reflects the fact that by the middle years of 
the nineteenth century, the twin processes of, on the one hand, breakdown 
of the old West Indian autarkic economic system and, on the other, its 
incorporation into world structures, already were well under way. 

Resting in the background of these several complex inter-relationships 
lies the often-forgotten philosophical and practical point that economic and 
environmental ‘cycles’ tend to operate dissimilarly from each other, and at 
different speeds: in opposition to Burke, we now know that the laws of 
nature are not necessarily those of commerce, though there are often some 
clear connections between the two (Fig. 11.4). While development nor- 
mally is a cyclical phenomenon, advancing rapidly at times though quie- 
scent at others, in some circumstances its environmental equivalents may 
become unidirectional. Distinctive trends may be formed which can feed 
upon themselves, and prove to be ever more difficult to restrain. Part of the 
reason for this relates to the intricate loops of dependence which exist 
between organisms and their habitats within the natural world, which are 
frequently so tightly defined that, once they have become sufficiently 
destabilised, a cascade of environmental and biological modifications 
inevitably follows unless severe measures are taken to restore a balance. All 
too often, the commercial pressures on land in the West Indies have been 
such that the latter has not proved possible, although there have been 
notable exceptions: thus, the eighteenth-century innovation of cane holing 
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in Barbados, which minimised soil loss there for several decades, until it in 
turn was largely discarded in favour of other methods of planting cane. 
Throughout most of the island Caribbean, the general tendency has been 
for the rates of growth of environmental instability and environmental 
deterioration to be augmented and accelerated over time; and once the 
process of acceleration has begun, it then appears no longer to be greatly 
affected by the upswings and downswings of economic activity, carrying on 
regardless on the basis of its own momentum. Alternating economic 
responses may indeed in themselves serve to quicken and extend the 
processes of environmental change at this stage, over and beyond those 
which might rationally be expected, as when they have encouraged the 
arrival and establishment of alien plant species from many other parts of the 
world on a scale which otherwise would not have been possible (Watts, 
1985). Certainly, the lack of synchronisation of economic and environ- 
mental trends in the West Indies is an interesting aspect of development, 
though it needs to be examined further in a variety of habitats and 
time-scales before all its implications can be fully understood. 

In general, it may be said to be the case that dependence on commercial 
crop production, and particularly sugar cane production, has been a very 
mixed blessing for the West Indies. For most individuals, the envisaged 
profits which were thought to be obtainable have, despite some notable 
exceptions, proved to be largely illusory. Environmentally and socially, the 
cost of trying to achieve them has been enormous. Today, a reassessment of 
regional needs in the light of the experience of the last four centuries of 
exploitative development is badly required; and this is rendered even more 
opportune by the fact that the area increasingly is regarded as an exemplar 
for Third World trade and growth. To be sure, a more enlightened balance 
between the use of the available renewable resources and the revenue- 
earning requirements of its inhabitants must be brought into being, which 
takes into account the mistakes of the past, and also the propensity for 
periodic natural disasters found within it. Only then can a rebuilding of what 
is left of the unique native environment of the region commence, and the 
processes which led to its diminution be consigned to past memory. 


Notes 


Chapter 1 
1 The first-sight description of them, ascribed to Columbus. 


Chapter 2 


1 An encomendero was an Officially approved beneficiary of a grant of indian 
labour, under the Hispanic repartimiento-encomienda system (see p. 96). 

2 There is however a possibility that the Ciguayo and Macorix people, present in 
northeastern Espafiola (Fig. 2.4) at the time of European contact, the one 
characterised by long hair, and the other by a strange, non-Arawakan speech, 
were Arawak-Carib mixes. They utilised bows and arrows, a Carib, and not an 
Arawak trait. 

3 The population density estimates are my own. 

4 The population density estimate is my own. 


Chapter 3 


1 I have not here considered the possibility of early Egyptian, Caananite, 
Phoenician, Carthaginian, Greek and Roman voyages to the New World, as 
discussed by Jett (1978). 

2 The official discovery of Brazil, the first New World territory reached by the 
Portuguese, was in 1500. But there is some evidence that its coasts were in fact 
explored by Portuguese seamen much earlier than this (Prestage, 1926; McIn- 
tyre, 1977), possibly in the 1440s. 

3 According to the Columbus diary, the first words spoken by the indians were: 
‘Come and behold the men who have stepped down from heaven, and bring them 
food and drink’. The idea that the Spaniards were supernatural beings came from 
their greater stature, their fairer skin colour, and their beards. 

4 Some of these traumas were induced by the presence, and use of, dogs, which 
the Arawak had not experienced before. Las Casas (1542) reports: ‘And 
because all the people who could do so fled to the mountains to escape ... the 
Spanish captains, enemies of the human race, pursued them with the fierce 
dogs they kept, which attacked the indians, tearing them to pieces and devour- 
ing them.’ 
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5 The alcalde mayor was a district officer, with judicial authority. 

6 It should be noted that the transportation of indian slaves in this way was never 
officially approved in Spain: and, when it became clear that some were present in 
the home country, including one on the Las Casas Senior property, they were 
ordered back to Espanola by Isabela. 

7 The fanega = 1.68 bushels, or 61.098 dm?. 

8 The Lucayas was the name adopted by the Spanish for the Bahamas group, the 
English terminology not being taken up until the seventeenth century. 

9 Diego Columbus’ freedom of action was much less than that accorded to his 
predecessors. From 1509, the home country increasingly determined the broad 
outlines of colonial policy, and many of the decisions reached were put into effect 
by Miguel de Pasamonte, the Royal Treasurer sent to Espafiola in November 
1508 to ensure that the monies spent were kept within reasonable bounds. 
Diego’s launch of the Jamaican venture was one of the few decisions taken 
independently of this new chain of command. 

10 Spanish-organised pearl fishing, using indian labour, had commenced in 1499- 
1502, following expeditions to the Venezuelan coast and adjacent islands by Pera- 
lonso Nino, backed by the Guerra brothers of Sevilla; and by Alonso de Hojeda, 
the man responsible for the first slaughter ofindiansin Espanola (p. 92). Bothmen 
took advantage of the fact that independent licences (i.e. , independent of Colum- 
bus and his family) to discover and trade had first been granted in Spain in 1499. 

11 Arriving in 1510, the Dominicans took their definitive pro-indian civil rights 
stance in 1512, following the famous sermon given in Santo Domingo on the last 
Sunday in Advent in 1511 by Fray Antonio de Montesinos. De Montesinos 
returned to Spain to present recommendations for the treatment of indians to the 
Court and, in partial consequence of this, a complete code of laws, the Laws of 
Burgos, was enacted so that they could be better instructed in the Christian faith. 
These Laws were, however, largely ignored in Espanola, and did little to prevent 
the further destruction of indians at that time. 

12 The early naturalisation of the orange, for example, in Paraguay, has recently 
been discussed by Gade (1976). 


Chapter 4 


1 Bearing in mind the trading restrictions imposed by the Laws of the Indies (p. 97). 

2 Both groups were more often called ‘freebooters’ at the time. 

3 See, for example, Lady Nugent’s account of the dangers of privateers to 
Jamaica’s north coast properties in 1803-4 (Cundall, 1907). 

4 Prior to the Europeans’ arrival, St Kitts and Dominica were the two main Carib 
strongholds in the northern Lesser Antilles. 

5 Handler (1969), and Handler & Lange (1978), suggest, however, that between 2 
or 3 and 10 slaves were present, and that they had been captured at sea en route. 

6 A few cleared areas were present on the windward coast of Antigua, where 
former indian conucos had been present; but the English settled on the leeward 
coast, where anchorages were better, and especially in the vicinity of Carlisle 
Bay, Old Road, Falmouth and St John’s (Fig. 4.7). 

7 Despite his appointment in 1635 (p. 157), de Poincy did not arrive in St Kitts 
until 1639. 
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Chapter 5 


1 Evidence for the possible pre-Columbian cultivation of sugar cane in the Lesser 
Antilles is discussed in Chapter 2, p. 76. 

2 This resolved that no colonial produce was to be imported into England, 
Ireland or other colonies except in ships owned, and mainly manned by 
Englishmen, including colonials; also, no European goods were to be imported 
into the colonies except in English ships, or in ships belonging to the country of 
origin or to the port of normal first shipment. These restrictions triggered off 
the First Dutch War, which lasted until 1654, but which, in point of fact, did not 
greatly affect the Caribbean region. 

3 These included cotton, tobacco, indigo, ginger and dyewoods (notably fustic 
and logwood). 

4 The similarity with Espafolan planting custom, which was derived from local 
Arawak indian groups, is clear. 

5 For such kidnappings, the phrases ‘to be Barbadosed’, or ‘to be spirited away’ 
were often substituted. 

6 Note that very few of the Irish came from Drogheda itself, there being only 30 
survivors of that massacre. 

7 The well-travelled Ligon, for example, never reached this part of the island. 

8 Speightstown was also at this time called Little Bristol, possibly because of the 
frequency with which indentured servants shipped from Bristol were landed 
there. 

9 The implication is that local timber was used purely on estates. 


Chapter 6 


1 The western third of Espafiola had, de facto, been forfeited by the Spanish in 
1665, following heavy and frequent attacks from the French buccaneers based 
in Tortuga; and when they colonised it, they renamed it St Domingue. De jure 
recognition was not granted until 1697. These events are discussed in greater 
detail later, p. 244. 

2 As David Lowenthal (1972) points out, the term creole has had several distinct- 
ive meanings in the past, but essentially refers to specific qualities of the region 
which characterise West Indian life. Originally, it denoted black slaves born in 
the New World, as compared to those raised in Africa. But it was then 
extended to include both material and non-material things and ideas (plants 
grown, political views, religious beliefs, etc.) common with the Caribbean; and 
it is in this sense that it is used herein. It should be noted, however, that in 
some parts of the region today, the use of the term has reverted to the original 
concept, being regarded as virtually synonymous with locally born ‘coloured’ or 
‘black’. 

3 St Eustatius, for example, changed hands ten times between 1664 and 1674; 
and St Lucia twelve times over the period as a whole. 

4 As a case in point, Schomburgk (1848) recorded that Barbados in 1736 was 
defended by ‘twenty-two castles and forts, and twenty-six batteries mounted 
with 463 guns, many of which are honey-combed, and near one hundred 
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wanting to complete the fortifications; 17,680 white inhabitants, and 4,326 
militia, horse and foot’. 

5 At this time, Willoughby still was technically the Governor of all the Caribbees 
(Chapter 5, p. 191). But while supporting the military campaign, he was lost at 
sea off the Leewards during 1666; and the Government of the Leeward Islands 
was Officially separated from that of Barbados shortly afterwards, in 1671. 

6 Du Casse had been appointed Governor of St Domingue in 1691, following the 
death of d’Ogeron in 1675, and an unpopular replacement, Pouancy. 

7 This was virtually the last attempt of any significance to settle proprietary 
government colonies in the West Indies (Pares, 1960). 

8 The last flota convoy from Porto Bello left in 1740, just before this attack. 

9 It is generally agreed that the British entertained high hopes for prospects of 
large-scale commercial development of their own in Habana, Martinique and 
Guadeloupe prior to 1763 (see, for example, Dessalles, 1847-8). 

10 The Navigation Acts of Britain were not repealed in full until 1849; and ‘free’ 
trade between the English West Indies and an independent North America not 
granted until 1783 (p. 279). 

11 Others are detailed in Chapter 8, p. 369. 

12 The Spanish at this time clearly were not committed to the abolition of slavery 
themselves: hence, the defection. 

13 It is worth noting, however, that Dessalines was not against the principle of 
black slavery: indeed, he tried to negotiate with the British government for the 
purchase of black slaves, so as to rebuild estates (Cundall, 1907). 

14 The original arrangement was for two years. Of the 1 million lbs weight of 
sugar produced, 300,000 was to come from Le Mouillage, 200,000 from Bourg 
St Pierre, 100,000 from Le Précheur, and 400,000 from Guadeloupe (Josa, 
1931). 

15 There were no longer any refineries in Martinique by 1701 (Josa, 1931). 

16 There were three Christopher Codringtons of note present in the West Indies 
during the seventeenth century. The first arrived in Barbados in 1628, and died 
in 1656; the Elder was born in that island in 1640, and died in the northern Lee- 
wards (Antigua) in 1698; and the third was born in Barbados in 1668, and died 
in 1710. 

17 It should be noted that the political union of Scotland with England in 1707 was 
one single act which also enlarged the British market enormously. 

18 Loans for the purchase of estates were largely replaced by mortgages in the 
British islands from the 1730s onwards: Pares (1960). 

19 For comparison, the value of all imports from the West Indies into England 
from 1701-5 was only £609,000. 

20 Often, these had estates both in the home country and in the West Indies. This 
was the case, for example, in respect of the Longs and the Hibberts from 
Jamaica; and the Lascelles, with land in Barbados and London. 

Absentee owners had grouped together to form the Planters Club in London 
by 1740. But the first formal attempt to organise politically motivated self- 
interest groups among these people occurred in London at some time prior to 
1760, when the Society of West Indian Merchants was initiated, to last until 
1769. Other similar bodies were the Society of West Indian Planters and Mer- 
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chants in London during the 1780s; and the Bristol West India Club, from 1782 
(Penson, 1925). 


Chapter 7 


1 The problems of soil overexploitation are elaborated upon in Chapter 9. 

2 At one stage, in consequence, he was appointed honorary Governor of : 
Dominica. 

3 The largest land grant in Jamaica was awarded to Sir Martin Noell, at 20,000 
acres (8,097 ha). Although this was exceptional, 45 holdings of over 1,000 acres 
(404.8 ha) were listed in the ‘Survey of Jamaica’ produced in c 1670 (CO 138/1, 
61~79),. representing c 42.5% of the patented land. Very little land was under 
cane at this time. Further, some estates were actively extending their boundaries 
through the process of amalgamation with others: a good example between 1673 
and 1684 was Worthy Park estate, in Lluidas Vale, which has been so well docu- 
mented by Craton & Walvin (1970). There seems little doubt that this process 
continued over time: Sheridan (1970) has pointed out that by 1754, 77.8% of the 
patented lands in Jamaica were held by owners of large estates, of between 1,000 
to 22,000 acres (404.8 to 8,906.8 ha) in size, while in contrast 263 individuals then 
held properties of less than 100 (40.4 ha) acres. But even then, the amount of 
land under cane on particular estates only rarely exceeded 300 acres (121.2 ha). 

4 The preferred ground for cane estates at this time was always in the volcanic 
terrain of the northern part of the island. 

5 The initial drive to encourage the arrival of hydraulic engineers was organised by 
the administrators Larnage and Maillart, in respect of the Artibonite valley, 
from 1744, after a sequence of years of searing drought had rendered this area | 
virtually uncultivable. M. du Coudreau was the engineer in chief, M. de la Lande 
the mathematical designer, and M. Fauconnier the major construction agent (he ; 
also built water mills). Further general extension of irrigation was undertaken 
after another severe drought in 1765. 

6 Exports of cane from St Domingue fell from 72,949 tons in 1791, to 23,839 in 
1802, 21,250 in 1804, 847 in 1818, and only 1 in 1825 (Deere, 1949). 

7 The term clearly had come to mean something rather different from that utilised 
in Espafola during the sixteenth century (p. 84). 

8 I have not incorporated the slave-white ratio values for 1673 and 1676 into 
Fig. 7.8, since slave estimates appear to have been deliberately depressed in 
these years, in attempts to evade taxation upon them. 


Chapter 8 


1 The two terms are frequently and incorrectly used interchangeably in the litera- 
ture; see p. 371. 

2 Those in Jamaica, where more land was available, were much larger: p. 340. 

3 Most of the unemployed freemen settled in Bridgetown. 

4 Cf. Barbados, where the median ‘big’ estate size in 1680, at an approximately 
similar stage of economic development, was 220 acres (89 ha), worked by 100 
slaves. 
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5 For the sake of intra-regional development comparisons, it should be noted that 
while 6 planters held more than 60 slaves in Antigua at this time, and only 3 did so 
in both St Kitts and Montserrat, 175 fell into this category in Barbados (p. 329). 

6 Or, c 30%. Equivalent figures for Nevis and Montserrat in this year were 31% 
and 26% respectively, but in Barbados, they reached 82%. 

7 The Pearne estate eventually folded, through a debt partially induced by too 
large marriage settlements being made on his two daughters (p. 273). 

8 Christopher Jeaffreson left his estates in St Kitts and Antigua to return to 
England in July 1682. 

9 A total of 5,396 whites had landed to settle in Jamaica by 1670, one-third of 
whom were from the northern Leewards, Barbados and Surinam (CO 1/43, 59). 

10 Dunn (1972) has estimated that 75% of those who came to acquire more than 
2,000 acres during the seventeenth century had settled on their properties by 
1670. 

11 To some extent, it reflected prevailing trends in Britain: see Roebuck (1973). 

12 The practice of buying parliamentary seats, or ‘borough mongering’, led to two 
West Indians, Sir W. Codrington and Sir W. Stapleton, sitting in the House of 
Commons by 1737 (De Thiery, 1912). 

13 I.e., from its beginning, in sixteenth-century Brazil, to its conclusion in nine- 
teenth-century Cuba, Brazil and the United States of America. 

14 In turn, it is however much greater than that of Deerr (1949). 

15: The difference between gross and net figures is accounted for by slave re-exports 
from the island. 

16 It was generally believed that a full term of pregnancy would negatively affect the 
status of such slaves as concubines of their masters. 

17 Slave vigour in Barbuda seems to have been due partly to the fact that sugar 
estates, and their demanding work routines, were never established therein, the 
main economic activity being cattle-rearing, and partly due to a well above 
average food intake from slave gardens. 

18 Obeah was a type of sorcery or witchcraft, which may be broadly equated with 
West African ‘bad medicine’, in which an individual was asked to harm people by 
his clients, through the use of charms, poisons and the catching of shadows. In 
contrast, myalism was more of a group cult, in which the importance of an 
individual medicine man was deemphasised, and in which witchcraft techniques 
were used for good rather than evil, often with a ritual dance routine thrown in 
for good measure. It was similar to West African ‘good medicine’, and one of its 
aims was to provide a means for releasing people from spells created by obeah 
sorcerers. 

19 There were of course earlier revolts of cimarrones in Hispanic territory (p. 123). 

20 According to Braithwaite (1968), quoting Anon (1828), the main legal divisions 
were as follows, at least in Jamaica: a negro was a child of a negro and negro; a 
sambo, one of a mulatto and a negro; a mulatto, one of a white and a negro; a 
quadroon, one ofa white and a mulatto; a mustee, one ofa white and a quadroon; a 
mustifino, one of a white and a mustee; a quintroon, one ofa white and a mustifino; 
and an octoroon, one of a white and a quintroon. By the end of this period, musti- 
finos, quintroons and octoroons were in many respects deemed to be white 
(Edwards, 1793). Equivalent divisions in St Domingue were: noir, 0—7 parts 
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white; sacatra, 8-23 parts; griffe, 24-39 parts; marabou, 40-8 parts; mulatre, 
49-70 parts; quarteron, 71-100 parts; metif, or metis, 101-112 parts; mameloue, 
113-120 parts; quarteronne, 1214 parts; and sang-méte, 125-7 parts (Nicholls, 
1979, quoting de St Mery, 1784-90). 

21 Cap Francois and Port au Prince were two other ‘designed’ towns,with a 
grid-iron layout (Moreau de St Mery, 1784-90). 


Chapter 9 


1 The white population of North America was still small as compared to that of 
the contemporary United Kingdom; or to Europe west of the Urals, in which 200 
million people resided. 

2 The one possible exception was Cuba (p. 435). 

3 Considerable argument has been engendered among geographers and anthropo- 
logists alike as to how one may best define ‘adaptation’ to changing circum- 
stances among human settlement groups, and what the most appropriate unit for 
study might be. Recently, Kirch (1980) has adopted an ecological approach 
which has been taken up widely, suggesting in effect that the term should be 
regarded as referring to the means whereby people become and remain viable, 
and capable of reproducing and sustaining themselves in a specific environment. 
Cultural adaptation accordingly may be taken to involve all the processes of 
change taking place within a group as it responds both to modifications in the 
physical environment in which it lives, and to internal demographic, economic 
and organisational stimuli (Denevan, 1983). Other writers (e.g. Hansis, 1984) 
have pointed out that they can hardly fail to exclude as well those externally 
imposed economic, political and social forces which affect it. Clearly, in a 
colonial situation such as that covered by this chapter, all of these elements 
could and did apply in the control of patterns of adaptation taken up by the 
different settler groups, and not least in respect of agricultural change. 

4 The comments were made at a time when cacao blight had not yet reached the 
Lesser Antilles from Jamaica (p. 341). 

5 Some differences in the size and number of its individual components might 
however be found. Belgrove (1755), for example, claimed that 10-acre (4 ha) 
cane pieces always were better suited than others to British field practice; and 
that there should be five rather than three cane fields. At times, cane pieces were 
as small as 5 acres (2 ha) (Martin, 1773). 

6 Cary Helyar (Helyar Mss 22 Jan 1672) suggested at the time that an estate 
owner, with the help of one overseer and two or three slaves, might be able to 
clear c 3 acres (1.2 ha) of land in the first year in this way within lowland 
Jamaica, but that the estate could not be expected to become reasonably 
profitable until seven years had passed: ‘this sir is what my eyes see every day, so 
it is no new thing’. 

7 A large range of other substances were also utilised for manuring in Europe, and 
among these were soot, peat, offal, bones, seaweed, sea-shells, oxblood, and a 
good deal of waste clothing (Plat, 1594). 

8 Manuring was only rarely practised elsewhere in the northern Leewards at this 
time, because of the continual shortage of negro slaves: and, although it was 
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generally regarded as being unnecessary in Jamaica prior to 1700 (Blome, 1672; 
Sloane, 1707), no doubt a little was undertaken on some estates. 
9 Modified from Smith & Wischmeier (1957). 

10 Cane holes were still present in Barbados in the 1970s. See also p. 432. 

11 Labat (1724) commented that ratoons could be counted on to provide excellent 
cropping for 15-20 years on quality soils in both Barbados and Martinique. See 
p. 434 for a nineteenth-century comparison. 

12 Occasionally, four-roller mills were experimented with, as by a James Lascelles 
in Jamaica in 1675; but these were never taken up on a practical basis. 

13 As an experiment, four camels were brought in to work John Pinney’s mills in 
Nevis in 1778, at a cost of £234: however, as in Barbados over one hundred years 
earlier (p. 198), these beasts did not last long in their new environment. 

14 The persistence of cattle mills in Jamaica, even in districts in which windmills 
might have been suitable, was explained at the time as being largely due to the 
immense general control of attorneys over estate affairs, with particular refer- 
ence to the fact that, for as long as estates were indebted to them, owners were 
obliged to buy cattle from them, these creatures being raised on the attorneys’ 
own animal-breeding pens. Since the cattle never lasted for very long (Wray, 
1848), such transactions tended always to raise estate debts still further, in a 
self-perpetuating and (to the attorney) very profitable cycle. At the same time, 
estate owners were never able either to raise the capital to build the windmills 
which might have extricated them from the cycle. 

15 A lantern wheel is a kind of pinion which has cylindrical bars or trundles instead 
of teeth. According to Edwards (1804), its effect was to increase yields of juice in 
animal-powered mills from 300-350 to 400-500 gallons per hour, a rate which few 
watermills could exceed. 

16 The hydrometer previously had been used in potash production (Lewis, 1767), a 
facility which bore some relationship to that of sugar-making. 

17 Food-crop production was also enhanced on many estates, an innovation which 
is further examined in Chapter 10. 

18 These were to culminate in the production of a definitive book on the subject by 
Francis Hume, in 1756. 

19 The pitch fork, the dung fork, the mattock, the hay knife and the tumbrel all 
were also experimented with at this time; but they too were largely ignored by 
most planters. 

20 Humboldt places the improvement in yields as being up to one-quarter in Cuba, 
and up to one-third elsewhere. 

21 Shifting cultivation on some estates still was being practised in Cuba in 1833. 

22 Some erosion may also have occurred on estates which were abandoned in the 
1760s, following the ravages of the sugar ant (p. 432). 

23 Cats became naturalised very quickly in these environments. 

24 Native animal communities remained in decline, and were not replaced by any 
obvious aliens at this stage, except for the ubiquitous European predators such as 
cats and rats. Other alien invaders (the sugar ant in Barbados is a case in point, 
p. 432) might survive and even prosper for a while, but usually they did not last 
for long. 

25 The cultural—ecological filter process in which complex systems are reduced to 
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their component parts, some of which are then adopted elsewhere, is more fully 
discussed in Barnett (1953). 


Chapter 10 


1 During slavery, this involved holding a property of c £10 annual freehold value. 

2 Ingeneral, the tactics of Assemblymen throughout the British Caribbean were to 
raise property qualifications for new voters while preventing the disenfran- 
chisement of the poorer whites who could not meet the new qualifications. 

3 Ambiguities arising out of the clashes in interpretation between these legal 
systems and that of the English Common Law were maintained until 1914. 

4 Argentina had abolished slavery in 1816; Colombia and Chile in 1821; Peru, 
Guatemala and Paraguay in 1828; and Mexico in 1829. Details of the contempo- 
rary discussions relating to abolition in Cuba are given in Foner (1962), Aimes 
(1967), and Le Riverend (1967). 

5 The protection of France, Britain and Spain was also sought at this juncture. Asa 
result, Spain temporarily reannexed the territory between 1861 and 1865, after 
which the second period of Dominican Republic independence began. Roughly 
at the same time (1863-6), Spain attempted to retake control of some Peruvian 
territory, namely the Chincha Islands, which were rich in guano. Strong action in 
support of the Monroe doctrine was taken by the United States against this 
(Davis, 1950). 

6 Cespedes, elected ‘President’ by his followers in 1868, was deposed by them in 
1873, and killed shortly afterwards in a Spanish raid. 

7 In parts of the east of this country it had been abolished earlier, in 1822. 

8 By the beginning of 1866, all States in the Union excepting Mississippi had 
formally banned slavery, even before the Thirteenth Amendment had been put 
into effect nationally. 

9 72/1,000. 

10 The larger cities were Buenos Aires (664,000 residents), Rio de Janeiro 
(430,000), Mexico City (345,000), Montevideo (286,000) and Santiago de Chile 
(256,000). 

11 This was c 3 million (Chapter 3, p. 73). 

12 There is however no real direct evidence to suppose that illegitimate children 
suffered more in their health than others, except perhaps in respect of the very 
limited one-parent income opportunities of the time (Simey, 1946). 

13 Dating from the 1770s. 

14 Yellow fever had been present in Barbados as early as the 1690s (p. 353), and 
possibly even earlier than this. 

15 It should be noted that these conditions, however, were not much worse than 
those found in many European towns in the same period. 

16 By 1833, less than one-half of the slave population could be classified as cane 
workers in many territories, as in Jamaica (p. 369). 

17 In addition to the question of wage-levels under apprenticeship, which is to be 
discussed subsequently (p. 471), inevitably some differences in emphasis may be 
detected between the several colonies in respect of how these regulations were to 
be put into effect. To some extent, the number of hours an apprentice had to 
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work was settled by compromise. In Trinidad, Barbados, and St Kitts, pro- 
prietors could choose between giving apprentices rations on a fixed scale, or allo- 
cating provision grounds to them. Most chose the former option, which created 
less dissension. In this event, apprentices were expected to work 45 hours per 
week, but only 402 were required if provision grounds were allocated. In Barba- 
dos and St Kitts, freedmen readily accepted the idea of working five 9-hour days 
as part of the contract (see also p. 471), but difficulties over this arose in Jamaica, 
since it meant that very little time was left to till provision grounds which might 
be as much as 8 to 10 miles (12.8 to 16 kms) away from the estate. In Tobago, 
employers were compelled to provide provision grounds which lay within 3 miles 
(4.8 kms) of estates, as a means of avoiding this potential problem. An especially 
complex situation typified Dominica, in which planters by this time were often so 
poor that they could not afford even to give the statutory clothing allowance to 
freedmen: the hours of work were reduced, so as to compensate for this. 

18 The comparable agricultural wages in Britain and North America at this time 
were only slightly more, at c 2s 6d per day (Adams, 1970). 

19 The situation was similar to that which gave rise to the potato famine in Ireland 
during the 1840s. 

20 Most, however, went to British Guiana (27,413 in all): and a small number (413) 
also arrived in Guadeloupe after emancipation there in 1848. 

21 During the 1830s and 1840s, in comparison, slave imports into Cuba were of the 
order of c 25,000 per year (Madan, 1856; p. 455). 

22 This island group was of course conveniently located close to the major venues of 
slave ships going into Cuba and the United States. 

23 The possible 2s per day obtainable in Trinidad (p. 471) may be compared with 
only c 4d per day available in Sierra Leone. 

24 The Brazilian slave trade ended in 1850. 

25 A Parliamentary Select Committee on Relations between Employers and 
Labourers had reported in 1842 that regional labour requirements on sugar 
estates then amounted to 24,600 people, and those on coffee estates were 9,600 
(Roberts, 1966). At that time, labour problems had become especially acute in 
the low-density islands of Trinidad and Jamaica. 

26 The experiment had been devised by a group of planters led by Sir John 
Gladstone. 

27 A Superintendent (or Protector) of Indians was appointed in each territory, 
whose concern it was to ensure the enforcement of all indenture legislation, and 
to keep records of all the immigrants. Wooden barracks-type huts were built for 
all Indian estate labour in Trinidad. But despite the improvement in living con- 
ditions, death rates remained high among the immigrants until the 1870s 
(62/1,000 between 1867-70 in Jamaica: Eisner, 1961; p. 478). 

28 Only where local supplies of labour broke down virtually entirely, as happened in 
the sugar districts of Westmoreland, Clarendon and St Thomas in the 1870s, did 
Indians then become more prevalent in this island. 

29 Over the same period, 238,909 reached British Guiana. 

30 In Jamaica, Indian birth rates were only 16.8/1,000 between 1869-83. Not until 
1893 was the Indian population there consistently able to maintain itself (Eisner, 
1961). 
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31 By 1859, over 6,500 had entered Martinique; and 12,000 had been settled into 
Guadeloupe between 1854 and 1865. 

32 An unsuccessful experiment in utilising Yucatecan indian labour from Mexico on 
Cuban sugar estates had taken place prior to the arrival of the Chinese. 

33 These were expressed by means of new ‘vagrancy laws’, which prevented 
apprentices from seeking employment other than on their allocated estate, and 
‘laws of trespass’, designed expressly to forestall loitering on docksides for the 
purpose of obtaining a passage south. Though none of these were ever ratified in 
London, local magistrates were empowered through them to fine offenders up to 
£50, or to imprison them for 6 months. 

34 Even this difference was sufficient to entice field hands from Nevis to St Kitts, in 
which island provision grounds were also more plentiful than on the stony lands 
of Nevis. Such a 4 km move across calm waters served for many as a precursor to 
the larger migration south to Trinidad. 

35 For individual territories, the figures are: Cuba, 865,600; Haiti, 680,000; Puerto 
Rico, 595,914; Dominican Republic, 500,000; J amaica, 453,950; Trinidad, 
221,345; Barbados, 36,398; the Bahamas, 34,150; St Kitts, 7,699; and Nevis, 
3,516. 

36 This despite the building of the first railway in the country in 1836, from Habana 
a short distance inland. 

37 From this time, livestock, tobacco and cane were to be the three main bulwarks 
of economic activity in nineteenth-century Cuba. 

38 See p. 186. 

39 Thus Schomburgk (1848) on Barbados: ‘the separation of the cultivation of the 
cane from its manufacture into sugar is now generally acknowledged’. Also, 
p. 492, concerning the French islands. 

40 By 1860, 62% of Cuba’s foreign trade was directed towards the USA, 22% to the 

UK, and only 5% to Spain, a far cry from 1818, when free trade was initiated in 

the territory. Although by this date some US investment in the Cuban sugar 

industry had been achieved, this was advanced in a major way in 1880, when the 
east-coast refining barons decided to obtain all of their unrefined sugar from this 
island. Both by means of buying up mills, and through operating commercial 
houses in Habana, US investment in Cuba had reached some $50,000,000 by 

1895 (Le Riverend, 1967). 

US figures: the network of public railroads in Cuba did not begin to be extended 

until 1899. In general, where estate railroads were best developed, and compe- 

tition for central business accordingly at its most acute, payments to colofios for 
cane tended to be higher than elsewhere. Thus in the western provinces 

(Habana, Santa Clara and Matanzas), individual growers might expect to receive 

c 7 arrobas of cane brought into the factory, whereas the equivalent value in the 

eastern provinces, including Oriente and Camaguey, was only 4 to 4.5 arrobas. 

42 This is probably the first application of steam power to cane transport by sea 
(Deerr, 1949). 

43 Despite their general support for the plantation system as such, home-country 
politicians also were becoming ever more committed to the concept of Free 
Trade and, as they did so, it became less and less possible to justify the 
preferential tariffs on West Indian sugar in home markets, which sequentially 
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had been reaffirmed since pre-emancipation times (p. 282). Pressure against the 
continuation of these eventually became so great that a Sugar Duties Act was 
passed by Peel in 1846, which introduced more equitable tariffs worldwide 
among all British Colonial sugar producers. The measures became fully effective 
in 1854. 

44 By the mid 1850s, c 4,000 to 7,000 tonnes of guano per year were used, costing 
£50,000 (Mathew, 1970; Green, 1976). 

45 Trollope also reported: ‘it is certainly the fact, that they do make their sugar ina 
very old-fashioned way in Barbados’. 

46 All but 8 of Barbados’ 440 factories produced muscovado sugar in 1894, a 
symptom of the backwardness in factory technology: the same amount of sugar 
produced could have been processed by only 20 Cuban centrales. 

47 The savings in labour which these brought about were only partially offset in 
reduced costs, skilled plough workers being much more highly paid than others 
(Crafton & Walvin, 1970). 

48 It is likely that some of this was encouraged by the Encumbered Estates Act of 
Jamaica, adopted in 1861, which allowed indebted estates to be summarily sold 
by judicial decree on application of the owner or any of the creditors. This greatly 
eased the former judicial difficulties experienced in selling multi-ownership or 
multi-mortgaged estates. 

49 Most were less than 300 acres (121.4 ha) in size. 

50 Even as early as the 1680s, a return of £480 per year was to be expected from a 
walk of 8.5 ha of cacao trees in Jamaica (Blome, 1672). 

51 It had been previously introduced to Surinam by the Dutch in 1714. 

52 A large number of exotics also by then were being raised in the Royal 
Botanical Gardens at Port au Prince, St Domingue, which were originally 
laid out by M. Thiery in 1777, so as to encourage the transfer of the coc- 
hineal insect and the nopal cactus into the territory (Moreau de St Mery, 
1784-90). 

53 Their presence dates from the Act of Parliament which ended the slave trade in 
1807, which also encouraged missionaries to live in slave communities, instruc- 
ting them in religion and education. 

54 This was raised from only 10% of the small landholders (Eisner, 1961). 

55 Mintz (1974) has described succinctly the cultural mix found in many Haitian 
peasant communities. Crops included indigenous cultigens such as manioc, 
maize and sweet potato, introductions from mainland America (papaya and 
avocado), Oceania (taro, mangoes), the Middle East and India (sesame and 
sugar cane), and Europe (vegetables). Domestic animals are European, and 
tools either African or European. 

56 ‘Poor white’ peasants, or ‘redlegs’, also maintained small plots in the Scotland 
District throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, often producing 
arrowroot as a commercial venture. 

57 Severe erosion was present in Manchester parish by 1814, and had spread to St 
Mary, St George, St Thomas and St Andrew shortly afterwards: the process was 
accelerated by the great storm of October 1815, which washed away both soil and 
estate buildings in the vicinity of Port Royal and St David. Similar storms 
destroyed much of the coffee crop in Cuba in 1844-6. 
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Chapter 11 


1 Since 1970, the widening influence of birth-control measures deliberately 
introduced by island governments has reduced the rates of natural population 
increase substantially: only in Haiti and the Dominican Republic do these now 
(1980-5) exceed 2% (2.51% and 2.32% respectively), and in Barbados, Cuba 
and Trinidad & Tobago they lie well below 1% (0.82%, 0.62% and 0.92% 
respectively) (all estimated values: Source: UN Department of Economic and 
Social Affairs, 1985). 

2 1984 figures. 

3 The Redware culture. 
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Calotropis procera, see Milk bush 
Camaguey, 2, 32, 108, 302-3, 305, 486-7, 
490, 492, 550 
Camels, 198-9, 229, 391, 547 
Canary islands, 79, 81, 84-5, 87, 92, 95, 
103-4, 112, 115-16, 120, 163, 173, 177, 
209 
settlers from, in Cuba, 300, 475; in the 
Dominican Republic, 492; in Puerto 
Rico, 324 
Cane ‘blast’, 433 
Cane-borers 240, 281, 433 
Cane-colony farms, 490-1, 499 
Cane fields, 386, 389, 514, 546 
Cane holes, 402-3, 405-6, 418, 423, 425, 
429, 431-2, 435, 444, 512, 538, 
547 
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as aid to apportioning work 404; to 
intensifying land use, 404; to manuring, 
403 
as desiccation preventative, 403 
as erosion-control measure, 402 
by plough, 430 
cost of, 426 
effect on weed spread, 440 
Canella alba, see Cinnamon, wild 
Cane pieces, 386-7, 389-90, 403, 427, 440, 
546 
Cane tops 
as fuel, 399 
as manure, 400, 426 
Canna spp. 58 
Cannibalism, 70 
Canoes (see also Piraguas), 50, 53, 66, 70, 
132, 157, 174, 230, 359, 509 
Caonabo, 90, 92, 100 
Capesterre (Guadeloupe), 297 
Cape Verde islands, 8/7, 85, 95, 111, 120, 
151, 163, 197, 221 
Cap Frangois, 245, 251, 253-4, 255, 268, 
373, 378-80, 530, 546 
Cap Gracias a Dios, 45-6 
Cap Haitien, 465 
Capital inputs, 174, 331, 391, 486, 488, 491, 
493, 497, 498 
into mill, 422, 488 
Capital shortages, 183, 238, 240, 284 
Capons, 165 
Capsicum annuum, see Pepper, annual 
Caravels, 82-3, 97 
Cardenas, 486, 487-8 
Caribbean plate, 5, 11 
Caribbean Sea, 2, 5, 8-9, 13, 18, 48-9, 51 
Carib indians, 41-2, 43, 51-2, 70-1, 76-7, 
90, 106, 109, 132, 142, 148, 151-3, 161, 
164, 166, 168-72, 174, 221, 225, 228, 
230, 242-3, 247, 249-51, 256, 288-9, 
294, 376, 394, 531, 540-1 
black, 296, 346-7 
reserves in Windward islands, 250 
uprising in St Vincent (1795), 256, 318, 
346 
Carica papaya, see Pawpaw 
Caricom, 522 
Carnivores, 39 
Carrots, 115-16 
Carrying capacities, island, 525-8 
Casa de Contraccién, 97, 103, 110-11 
Cashew, 60, 115-16 
Casimira, 45-6, 47-8 
Cassava, see Manioc 
Cassia fistula, 114-16, 125, 134, 162 
Castor oil plant, 114-16, 162, 167, 169, 441 
Casuarina equisetifolia, 514 


Caterpillars, 220 
infestations of, 432 
Cats, feral, 120, 439, 547 
Cattle, 90, 104-5, 107-8, 113, 115-17, 119, 
123, 125-6, 134, 163, 170, 193, 197, 
199, 277, 300, 341, 345, 387, 397, 
407-9, 422-3, 429, 505, 514, 536 
cost of, 408 
grazing density of, 427 
illness of, 163 
imports of, 213, 408 
in dung farms, 400 
Cattle pens, 426-7, 444-6 
Cauliflowers, 115-16 
Caves, 50 
Cavia porcellus, see Guinea pig 
Caving (see also Marling), 426-7, 444-5 
Cayabo, 42, 68, 88, 92-4, 96-8 
Cayman islands, 2, 4, 8-9, 133-4, 275, 448, 
525 
Cayo Redondo, 46-7 
Cazicazgoes, 42, 68, 69, 94, 96, 100-1 
Cazique, 69, 89-90, 92-4, 96, 98, 100 
Cecropia spp., 75 
C. peltata, 29 
Cedar, West Indian, 31, 66, 75, 155 
Ceded Islands, 251, 296, 315-18, 346-7, 
377, 379 
attempt to impose 42% export duty on, 
264 
profits in, 276, 279, 281-2 
social divisions in, 346-7 
sugar production in, 276, 293, 296 
Cedrela spp., see Cedar, West Indian 
Ceiba pentandra, 31, 66, 75 
Censuses, early 
Barbados (1680, 1684), 306, 328-9 
Jamaica (1675), 306 
Leewards (1672, 1678), 306 
Central, 490-4, 497-501, 516, 524, 550-1 
Central factory system, see Central 
Cephalocereus sp., 32 
Cercada de los Indios, 50 
Charcoal, 45, 134 
Charlestown (Nevis), 224, 334-5, 373 
Chelonia mydas, see Turtle, Green 
Chickens, 105, 164-5, 208 
Chills, 215: ' 
Chinese indentured labour, see Indentured 
labour, Chinese 
Chlorophora tinctoria, see Fustic 
Cholera, 457, 460, 462, 464-6, 467-8, 511, 
515 
effects of, in urban areas, 468-9 
social dislocation arising out of, 468-9 
Chrysobalanus icaco, see Fat pork 
Chusquea sp., see Bamboo, mountain 


Cibao, 42, 68, 88, 91-2 
Ciboney indians, 41-2, 50 
Cicer arietum, see Pea, chick 
Cienfuegos, 2, 486-7, 489 
Cigar making, 475, 501 
Ciguayo people, 42, 540 
Cinnamon, wild, 114 
Cities (see also Towns) 378-9, 464-5, 519 
grid-iron plan, 98, 546 
Citron, 115-16, 118 
Citrus spp., 103, 115-16, 118, 161, 169, 511, 
523 
Civil War, English, 171, 188-91, 200, 444 
Civil War, US, 454-5, 460 
Clams, 40 
Clarendon, 293, 341, 497, 510 
Climate, 13-25, 27, 53 
variability, effect on mill production, 
407 
Climatic change, 6-7, 48 
Clitoria terneata, 428 
Coastlands, see Littoral 
Coccoloba uvifera, 33, 63 
Coccothrinax sp. 32 
Cochimbos, 486 
Cochineal insect, 551 
Cockpit country, 11 
Cocoes, 510 
Coconut, 33, 75, 221, 223, 510 
Coco plum, see Fat pork 
Cocos nucifera, see Coconut 
Code Noir, 374, 387 
Coendu/Syntheris prehensilis, see Porcupine, 
prehensile 
Coffee, 249, 253, 296, 501, 503, 510, 533, 
537 
demand for, 271 
erosion from cultivation of, 512-13 
in Cuba, 486, 503 
in Dominica, 503 
in Guadeloupe, 503 
in Jamaica, 345, 373, 503 
in Martinique, 349, 503 
in Montserrat, 503 
in Puerto Rico, 324, 503, 530 
in St Domingue, 503 
in Trinidad, 318, 373 
Colbert, Jean-Baptiste, 225, 260-1, 263, 
296-7 
Cold spells, 15 
Collecting, see Gathering 
Colleton, Peter, 190, 203, 211, 217, 376 
Colocynthis citrullus, see Water melon 
Colonies, financing of, 135-6, 184-9 
Colon plains, 304-5, 486-7, 490 
Coléno, 490-1, 499-501, 550 
Columbiae, see Doves 
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Columbus, Bartolomeo (see also 
Adelantado) 73-4, 93 
Columbus, Christopher, 1, 38, 66, 71, 79, 
86-98, 101, 103-4, 123, 152 
first voyage, 87-9 
recall to Spain, 96 
residence in Espanola, 91-3, 65-6 
second voyage, 89-91 
third voyage, 95 
Columbus, Diego, 107, 109-10 
Columbus, Ferdinand, 93 
Commissionaires, 267-8 
Communities, vegetation, recent changes in, 
527-9 
Companies, monopolistic, disadvantages of, 
259-61, 275 
Company of Royal Adventurers Trading 
Africa, 203, 211, 259 
Competition, vegetation 
between native and introduced plants, 118 
Concepcion de la Vega, 88, 92-4, 96, 101-2, 
104, 110, 112 
Conches, 62 
Concubinage, 371, 545 
Coneys, 199 
Conocarpus erectus, 33 
Constanza Basin, 49-50 
Conuco agriculture, 53-60, 62-3, 70, 73, 77, 
92, 94, 96, 100-1, 103-4, 106-7, 110, 
114-15, 117-20, 134, 154, 161, 166, 222, 
531, 537, 541 
choice of site, 54 
cultivation limits of, 56 
division of labour in, 58-9 
labour inputs into, 59 
size of plots in, 55 
yields from, 56-7 
Conures, 439, 515 
Copernicia sp., 32 
Coral reefs, 12-13 
Cordillera Central (Espafiola), 8-9, 17, 32, 
49, 51, 88-9, 91, 93 
Cordillera Septentrional (Espafiola), 8-9, 
49, 88, 91 
Corsairs (see also Buccaneers, Privateers), 
123, 128-9, 132-5, 142 
Cortez, Hernando, 109, 121-2 
Cotton, 65, 89, 95, 107, 114, 118, 125, 147, 
158, 166, 172, 174-5, 177, 182-4, 189, 
194, 202, 211-12, 224-5, 230, 293, 296, 
393, 448, 501, 503, 511, 542 
freight rates of, 266 
in Antigua, 337 
in Barbados, 331 
in Jamaica, 341, 344-5 
in Martinique, 349 
in St Vincent, 504 
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in Trinidad, 373 
slave labour for, 202 
soil deterioration from, 396, 525 
Cotton weaving, indian, 66, 70 
Couri, 46-7 
Crabs, 62, 209, 220 
Crater lakes, 5, 10 
Credit, 166, 188, 209, 233, 264-5, 268, 273, 
319, 337, 489, 500, 532, 543 
from Royal African Company, 265 
interest rates on, 264, 273 
to freedmen, 273 
Creoles/Creolism, 234, 327, 348, 352, 
367-70, 382, 469, 479, 499, 519, 542 
Barbados planter, 333 
importance of towns to development of, 
378 
languages of, 469 
Crescentia cujete, see Calabash gourd 
Crocodiles, 38 
Crops, commercial (see also under 
individual plant names), 104, 154, 
156-60, 211 
Crossopetalum rhacoma, see Maidenberry 
Croton balsamifer, see Balsam, West Indian 
Crown Colony government 
British territories, post-emancipation, 
451-2, 463 
French territories, 260, 452 
Crystalline rocks, 10-2, 33 
Cuba, 1, 2-4, 9, 11, 13, 15, 19, 22, 131, 
133-4, 141, 226, 228, 233, 235, 251-2, 
255, 257, 277, 282, 454, 464, 537 
early Hispanic settlement in, 87, 89, 91, 
105, 107-9, 111, 115, 119-20, 122-3, 
125-6 
fauna in, 38-9 
immigration into: Chinese, 480, 489, 
European, 458; Jamaican, 482; slave, 
457 
independence movements in, 454 
indians in, 41-2, 44-5, 47-8, 50, 58, 61, 
73, 65-6, 69, 74 
loyalty to Spain, 453 
population growth rates in, 457, 459-60, 
483 
possible annexation with US, 453-4 
slavery abolished in, 456 
slaves in, 247-9, 292, 301, 321, 323-4, 
455-7 
sugar cane estates in, 300-2, 303-4, 453, 
484-92, 524 
sugar production in, 300, 302-4, 321, 475, 
484-5, 487, 488-91, 520 
tobacco industry in, 228, 301-3, 501 
US investment in, 491 
US military government in, 454 
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vegetation in, 25, 27, 31-4 
Cubagua, 109 
Cul de Sac, 8-9, 22, 32, 88, 299 
Cultural-ecological filters, 445-7, 547 
Cultural intermixing 
Arawak and Carib indians, 70, 109, 142 
conflict, Hispanic and Indian, 117 
nineteenth century, 481 
Cultural pluralism, 481, 516, 519 
Culture systems 
early Hispanic, 83-6 
early northwest European, 135-9 
indian, 43-4, 46-7, 53-71 
Asian, 479-80 
see also Plantation-slave society 
Curacao, 2, 4, 109, 117, 140-1, 217, 240, 
244, 247 
slave population vigour in, 368 
Curatella americana, 33 
Currency, 166, 182, 209-10 
Cutlass, 393, 429 
Cyanic acid, 57 
Cyathea spp., 34, 75 
C. arborea, 29 
Cycles, economic and environmental, 538-9 
Cyclura spp., 38 
Cymbopogon citratus, 428 
Cynodon spp., see Grasses, Devil’s and Nut 
Cyperus spp., 220 


Dance 
in indian communities, 69 
in slave societies, 202 
Danish settlements, 247, 249, 278, 395 
Dartwood, 220 
Dasyprocta aguti, see Agouti 
Datura spp., 441 
D’Avila, Pedrarias, 107 
Death rates, 235, 238, 351, 457-8, 460, 462, 
446, 473, 478, 480, 549 
from 1780 hurricane, 279 
in Barbados, 187, 216 
of slaves, 363, 366-7, 369, 394 
Deep weathering, 12, 34 
Deer, 63, 528 
endangered, 529 
De Esquivel, Juan, 100, 107 
Deficiency laws, 361-2 
De Fonseca, Juan Rodrigues, 97, 103, 110 
Deforestation, see Land clearance 
De Hojeda, Alonso, 92, 541 
De Leon, Ponce, 100, 105-7, 112 
De Maintenon, Maurice, 245, 262 
Demography, unstable, 327 
in Antigua, 337-9 
in Jamaica, 344, 358 
in Nevis, 334 


Demora, 101, 103, 105-6, 108, 110-11, 117 
De Narvaez, Panfila, 107-8 
De Poincy, Phillippe, 157, 159, 171, 541 
De Roissy, Urbain, 142 
D’Esnambuc, Pierre, 142 
Dessalines, 257-8, 299, 304, 543 
Development, effects of war on, 240-1, 
247-8, 252, 297, 321 
Dew ponds, 196, 197, 229 
De Zulueta, Julian, 488-9 
Didephus marsupialis, see Opossum, large 
Diets 
for indentured servants, 162, 165, 209 
for planters, 163, 165, 208-9 
for slaves, 165, 209 
Digging stick, 55, 114, 157, 174 
Dioscorea spp., 58, 115-16, 162 
see also Yam 
Diptheria, 464-5 
Diseases, infectious/epidemic, 235, 270, 274, 
357, 458, 462, 465-9 
in Barbados (1647-9), 215 
in French islands (1647-9), 225, 321 
in Habana (1810-1910), 457 
in urban areas, 458, 468 
lack of, in indian habitats, 69, 74 
social dislocation of, 468 
Dogs, 
feral, 120, 126 
indian, 61 
stray, 226 
use of by Spanish, 540 
Doldrums, 13, 17 
Dolphin, 40 
Domesticated animals (see also under 
individual animal names) 61, 104, 121, 
162-4, 168, 169, 197-9 
growth in numbers, early Hispanic 
period, 104-5, 121 
pre-1645, breeding successes, 162 
pre-1645, breeding difficulties, 196-8 
Dominica, 2, 4, 12, 69, 90, 109, 124, 171, 
240, 242, 247, 249-53 
Assembly government in, 449 
Carib indians in, 41, 289, 541 
emigration to Trinidad, 347 
free ports in, 278, 280-1 
French agriculture in, 296, 346 
sugar cane estates in, 294, 346-7 
sugar cane production in, 286, 500 
social divisions in, 346 
Dominican Order, 43, 108, 541 
and agriculture, 112 
Dominican Republic, 2, 58, 465 
European immigration to, 480 
Leeward Island labour in, 482 
population growth rates in, 459-60 
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possible annexation with US, 454 
slavery abolished in, 455 
sugar cane estates in, 482, 523 
sugar production in, 485, 492, 520, 523-4 
US investment in, 492 
Donax spp., 62, 64 
Donkeys, 157, 163, 198-9, 229, 407 
Doubleuse, 420 
Doves, 38-9, 63, 118, 209 
Drainage improvement, 55, 426, 445-6 
Drake, Francis, 131, 135 
Drax, James, 158-60, 176, 182-4, 187, 
190-2, 204, 208, 210-12, 267, 353 
Drought, 25, 31, 53, 64, 159, 215, 470, 504, 
429-31, 537 
cycles of, 532 
in Jamaica, 478, 497 
in Nevis, 366 
in northern Leewards, 279, 315 
in St Croix, 247, 249 
resistance to, 57, 434, 531 
Dry forest, 31 
Dry spells, 25 
Duck, muscovy, 70, 77, 163, 209 
Duck, tree, 515 
Dung/dung farms, 223, 400, 406, 427, 444 
amounts used, 426 
cost of, 400 
demise of dung farms, 401 
effect on weeds of, 440 
prices of, 401 
profits of, 401 
transport of, 400 
Dunghill fowl, 163, 199 
Dunk, 514 
Dutch financing, 148, 151, 178, 181-3, 212, 
244 
Dutch West India Company, 244 
Duties, see Taxes 
Dyewoods/dyeplants, 31, 65, 129, 131, 134, 
136, 155, 170, 186, 542 
Dysentery, enteric, 91, 98, 274, 357, 465 


Earl of Carlisle, 146-7 

Earthquakes, 3, 5, 246, 344, 378, 465, 492, 
529, 530 

East Indian indentured labour, see 
Indentured labour, East Indian 

Economic slumps, 213, 268-70, 273, 282-3, 
332, 471 

Economic status of sugar islands, factors 
affecting, 237-40 

Edaphic plant communities, 26, 32-3 

Education, 273 

El Dorado, 136 

Eleocarpaceae, 29 

Eleusine indica, 428 
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Elfin forest, 25-6, 34 
El Tucuche, 8, 12 
El Yungue, 8 
Emancipation, 175, 234, 283, 347, 359, 365, 
371, 383, 391, 407, 409, 423, 432, 447, 
450, 454-5, 467, 463, 468-71, 475, 481, 
492-3, 495, 497, 499, 504-5, 507, 516 
in British territories, 455, 469-72 
in Cuba, 456 
in the Dominican Republic, 455 
in French territories, 455 
in Puerto Rico, 456 
Encomenderos, 43, 108-9, 540 
Encomienda, 84, 96, 540 
Endemics, 25, 34, 219, 438-9, 447, 530 
Engagés, see Servants, indentured 
Engenho (see also Ingenio, and Mills, 
sugar), 180-2 
English harbour, 250 
Environment, effect on by 
buccaneers, 135 
early Hispanic settlers, 117-21 
indians, 75-7 
innovations, 384, 393, 397, 424, 434-47 
post-1624 settlers, 166-9, 219-23, 393-7, 
434-43, 512-17, 524-9, 533 
Environment, understanding of 
by indians, 41, 77 
by Europeans, 78 
Environmental-balancing mechanisms, 231 
Environmental hazards (see also Drought, 
Earthquakes, Eruptions, Hurricanes), 
239, 270, 285 
Environment and development, relations 
between, 531-4, 535-8 
Epiphytes, 28, 31, 34 
Erosion, see Soil erosion 
Eruptions (volcanic), 3, 529-30 
Espafola, 1, 2, 4, 9, 11, 15, 17, 22, 24, 
130-1, 133-5, 141, 152, 162, 448, 542 
early Hispanic intrusion in, 86-127 
fauna in, 39 
indians in, 42, 44-47, 48, 50-1, 53, 61, 
65-6, 68, 73-4, 76, 540 


later Hispanic activity in, 177-8, 202, 216, 


226, 228, 235 
soils in, 37 
vegetation in, 25, 27, 31-2, 34 
Esperanza, 88, 92 
Estancias, 84, 126, 300-1 
Estates, see Plantations 
Eucalyptus spp., 525 
European crop plants, failure of, 91 
Evaporation, 22 
Expanding circle effect, 445-6 
Extinctions, 40, 119, 219-20, 223, 438-40, 
447, 530, 538 


due to mongoose, 515, 528 
due to Mt Pelée eruption, 529-30 


Factors, port, role in trade, 267-8, 274, 277, 
336, 341, 353 
slave, 303 
Fagara flava, see Satinwood 
Fallow/fallowing, 57, 425, 427-8, 495 
Famine, 93, 215, 239 
Fat pork, 63 
Fats, 53, 61, 64 
Fauna (see also under individual animal 
group names), 37-40 
Felis pardalis, see Ocelot 
Fences, natural, 60, 389 
Fer de lance, 38 
Ferdinand, King, 87, 105, 110 
Ferns, 28, 31, 34 
Ferns, Tree, 29, 34 
Fertiliser, 510, 514 
animal, 222-3, 309, 538 
guano, 496, 499, 538 
superphosphates, 512, 538 
Fibre plants, 53, 60, 65-6 
Ficus spp., see Fig 
Fig, 29, 161 
Fire 
against sugar ants, 433 
in cane fields, 201, 369, 389 
in mills, 192 
in towns, 182, 306, 379 
Firewood, 134, 486 
Fish (see also under individual fish names), 
40, 62, 164 
in diet, 165, 505 
salted codfish, 165, 173, 505 
Fishing, techniques of, 53-4, 61-3, 65-6, 70, 
75, 505 
Flamingo, 38, 515 
roseate, 77, 439 
Flax, 95 
Fleury, Jean, 122, 129, 135 
Flooding, 64, 531 
flash, 204 
Florida Straits, 122, 124, 128 
Flotas, 122, 124, 129, 131, 249, 543 
Flying fish, 40 
Food imports, 239, 261-2, 269, 278, 282, 
470, 496 
Food production, 25, 239, 385, 404, 469-71, 
495, 501, 504, 508, 549 
from new crops, 504-5 
from provision estates, 318, 331, 337, 
340-1, 345, 349, 517, 547 
Food, shortages of, 94, 114, 153, 157, 239, 
278 
in Jamaica, 226 
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in Montserrat, 470 
in Nevis, 224, 366 
in northern Leewards, 279, 281 
Formica omnivora, see Ant, sugar 
Fort Dauphin, 254 
Fort de France, 2, 349, 493 
Free blacks, 235, 253, 306, 371, 495 
Free coloured, 234, 371, 372 
Freedmen, 236, 306, 309, 311, 313, 316, 
318-21, 324-5, 327, 363, 371-5, 377, 
449, 458, 469-73, 478, 482, 501, 503-4, 
507-8, 549 
as estate owners and managers, 373 
in Trinidad, 374 
movement to towns of, 328, 373, 378 
population of, by territory, 373 
status of, 372-5 
St Domingue, role in, 375 
Freemen, 149, 153, 204, 327, 329-32, 544 
landless, 216, 327-8 
migration of, 216-18, 293, 376 
Free ports, 141, 279, 280-1, 293, 315 
Free trade, 258, 497, 550 
Frogs, 38 
Frost, 27 
Fumaroles, 3 
Fungi, 29, 219 
Fungoid disease, 514 
Furnace heating, 399 
closed, 424 
Fustic, 155, 186, 510, 542 


Galeones, 124, 129-31 

Galeria forests, 63 

Garapa, 180 

Garden vegetables, 114, 116, 125, 160-2, 
389 

Gardens, slave, see Slave gardens 

Gardens, vegetable, 60, 75 

Garlic, 115-16 

Gathering, 41, 44, 54, 61-3, 70 

Genip, 65 

East Indian, 514 

Genipa americana, see Genip 

Gens de couleur, see Mulatto 

Geochelone spp., 38 

Geological structures, 7-13 

Geothermal activity, 3 

Ginger, 131, 148, 159-60, 194, 211, 223, 
228, 230, 293, 331, 400-1, 501, 503, 
510, 513, 542 

freight rates for, 265 

Glyptodon, 45 

Goats, 90, 104-5, 107, 116, 164, 208, 387, 
505 

Gold, 42, 51, 53, 90, 92-3, 95, 97-8, 100-1, 
103, 105-7, 111, 126 
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placers, 42, 89, 91, 93, 97-8, 101, 103, 
105-6, 108-9, 112, 114-15, 117, 119 
worked, 87 
-working, 66 
Gonave, 245, 254 
Gossypium spp., see Cotton 
Grand blancs, 348-9, 351 
Grandeterre (Guadeloupe), 12, 172-3, 
349-50 
Granite, 11, 35 
Grass, 32, 104, 118-19, 168, 176, 199, 220, 
400, 426 
as fodder, 401, 427 
Devil’s, 441, 514 
Dutch, 428 
Espanolan thatch, 119 
Goose, 441 
Guinea, 389-90, 428 
Lemon, 428 
Nut, 441, 514 
Rice, 428 
Scotch, 198-9, 220, 428 
Wild Pepper, 220, 441 
Greater Antilles, 4-5, 7, 15, 25, 216 
early Hispanic impact on, 105, 126, 155, 
215 
indians in, 45, 48, 51-3, 60, 66, 69, 76 
vegetation in, 25, 27-9, 33 
see also Cuba, Espafiola, Jamaica, Puerto 
Rico 
Great Inagua island, 2 
Greenway’s rule, 438, 515 
Grenada, 2, 4, 109, 171, 217, 220, 241, 247, 
251-2, 267, 282, 303 
Assembly government in, 449 
Cessation of cane production in, 500 
East Indians in, 479 
emigration from, 347 
free ports in, 280-1 
French agriculture in, 296, 346 
Maltese in, 474-5 
sugar cane estates in, 347 
sugar cane production in, 286, 496 
social divisions in, 347 
Grenadines, the, 2 
Ground cover, 56, 58 
Guacayarima, 42, 68, 100 
Guadeloupe, 2, 3-4, 11-12, 70-1, 76, 90, 
124, 171-2, 217, 225, 232, 242, 247, 
250-2, 256-7, 261, 272, 448 
British occupation of, 256, 300 
deforestation in, 395 
East Indians in, 480 
Jacobin Commission in, 256, 300, 321 
plough in, 395 
social divisions in, 349-50 
sugar cane estates in, 297-300 
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sugar cane production in, 287, 485, 492-4, 
500-1 
sugar refining in, 263, 297 
temperatures in, 15, 17 
windmills in, 407, 411, 419 
Guaiacum officinale, see Lignum vitae 
Guanahacabibe, 50, 108 
Guanamon, 301 
Guanches, 84 
Guanin, 66 
Guano, 426, 496-7, 499, 512-13, 538, 548, 
551 
Guarionex, 92, 95, 98 
Guava, 60, 118, 126, 161, 167-8, 209, 220, 
223, 440 
Guayabo Blanco, 45-7 
Guinea Company of France, 261 
Guinea corn, 161, 195, 199, 368, 505, 537 
as fodder, 401 
Guinea fowl, 115-16 
Guinea pig, 61, 77, 104 
Guines, 304-5, 491 
Gulf of Mexico, 2 
Gullying, 121, 126, 397, 435, 524-5 


Habana, 2, 13, 16, 19, 27, 102, 108, 122, 
124-5, 129, 301, 302-2, 305, 378, 460-1, 
464, 486, 491, 519, 550 

British entry into, 251, 303 
epidemic diseases in, 457 
near to wilderness, 512 
relocation of, 122 

Habitant settlers, 244 

Haciendas, 352, 492 

Haciendas comuneros, 303, 490, 537 

Haematoxylon campechianum, see Logwood 

Haiti, 2, 9, 235-6, 257, 465 

peasants in, 507, 510 

population growth rates in, 457, 459-60 

possible annexation with US, 453-4 

settlers from, in Puerto Rico, 324 
Hammocks, 69, 153, 174, 193, 507 
Harbours, 13 

see also under individual harbour names 

Hard pan, 32, 36 

Harvests, 25, 53-4, 57-60, 178, 192, 195-6, 
210, 237, 282, 285, 298, 309, 315, 325, 
368, 385, 395, 404, 418, 424, 428, 450, 
456, 531, 536 

Hawkins, John, 128, 131, 135 

Hawkins, William, 128 

Hedges, 161-2, 221, 389, 440 

Heliconia caribea, 75 

Hemetelia sp., 34 

Henequen, 66 

Herbs, 32, 118 

Heyn, Piet, 141 


Hibiscus mahoe, 66 
Hides, 123, 125-6, 129, 131, 134, 141, 228 
Higuey, 68, 105, 125 
war of, 100, 107 
Hippomane mancinella, 33 
Hispaniola, see Espafiola 
Hoe/hoeing, 157, 391, 394-5, 427, 429 
cost of, 430 
Hog plum, 60 
Hogs, 104, 107-19, 115-17, 134, 152 
export of, 126 
removal of, 154, 156, 162, 166, 168 
Holetown, 143, 185 
Holguin, 490 
Horse latitudes, 13 
Horses, 90, 104-5, 107-8, 110, 113, 115-16, 
126, 134, 163, 193, 197-9, 242, 278, 
387, 397, 407-9, 422-3, 429, 505 
cost of, 408 
epidemic disease among, 193, 198, 408, 
413 
high death rates of, 408 
in dung farms, 400 
imports of, 163, 197-9, 213, 408 
Horticulture, 53 
Houses 
design of, 53-4, 208 
furnishings of, 153-4, 192, 208-9 
Huguenots, 171 
Huhabo, 42, 5/, 68 
Humidity, 17, 31 
night-time 214 
Humming birds, 38, 219 
Humus, 36, 166 
Hunger, 91 
Hunters, 41, 44-5, 53-4, 61-4, 70, 439, 
529 
of hogs, 156, 162 
Spanish, 120 
techniques of, 63, 70 
Hurricane(s), 16-17, 20, 22, 29, 43, 64, 230, 
239, 306, 321, 376, 407, 457, 497, 503, 
529-31 
in Barbados, 1675 and 1695, 270, 332 
in Barbados, 1780, 279, 433, 530 
in Jamaica, 1781, 279 
in Jamaica, 1784-6, 281 
in Montserrat, 1834, 470 
in Santo Domingo, 1502, 98 
Janet (1955), 22 
shipping insurance premium for, 265, 407 
Hutia, 38, 40, 63, 118, 120, 439 
endangered, 529 
Hydrometer, 424, 444, 547 
Hymenaea spp., see Locust tree 


Ibis, 38 


Idealised sugar plantation, 348, 351, 384-7, 
388-90, 391 
Identity crisis, 519 
Iguana, 38, 40, 45, 50, 63, 77, 118, 120, 134, 
152, 164, 166, 168, 226, 439, 515 
rock, 38 
Tle-a-vache, 46 
Immigration, 469-81, 515 
East Indians, into Trinidad, 464 
European, into Cuba, 458, 475 
freedmen, into the Dominican Republic, 
460 
from Madeira, 473-4 
indentured Asian, 471, 474, 476-80, 483, 
$15 
into Barbados, 214 
into Hispanic islands, 235 
liberated African, 471, 474-6, 483 
post-emancipation European, 472-4, 483 
slave, into Cuba, 457 
Indenture, 149, 174, 201 
Indentured labour, Chinese, 480, 489 
Indentured labour, East Indian, 457, 
476-80, 511-12 
cultures of, 479 
origins of, 479 
Indentured servants, see Servants, 
indentured 
Indians (see also Arawak indians; Carib 
indians; Giboney indians) 
brutal treatment of, 91-4 
houses of, 69, 71 
in Puerto Rico, 1787, 324 
languages of, 47, 51, 53, 540 
meso-, 44-6, 47, 48-51, 100, 108 
neo-, 44, 51-71, 134, 136, 150, 154, 157, 
160, 166, 174, 230, 321, 532 
palaeo-, 44-6, 47, 48-51 
population decline of, 73-4, 93, 101, 122, 
126 
population of, in 1492, 71-5 
settlements of, 69 
subsistence of, 53-65, 531 
technology of, 65-6 
trade of, 66-9 
travel of, 46, 48, 59-60, 69 
villages of, 69, 71, 89 
Indigo, 65, 159, 167-8, 172, 175, 183, 211, 
222, 225, 249, 253, 290, 296, 501, 504, 
542 
in Jamaica, 293, 341 
in St Domingue, 504 
Indigofera spp., see Indigo 
Infant mortality rates, 235, 463, 518 
of slaves, 367 
Influenza, 215, 457, 465 
Inga spp., 31 
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Ingenio (see also Engenho; Mills, sugar), 
95, 113-14, 125, 180, 192 
Innovations, 384, 533, 538 
diffusion of, 391-2 
endemic, 384, 402, 444 
filtering of, 444-6 
legislation for, 420 
of mill design, 420-2 
pre-1720 plantation, 397-405 
post-1720 plantation, 424-34, 443-7 
Insectivores, 38-9 
Insects, 40, 69, 153, 240, 551 
Insolation, 13, 22 
Interlopers, 239, 261-2, 275, 278 
in slave trade, 365 
Inter-tropical convergence zone, 17, 19 
Ipomoea batatas, see Potato, sweet 
Ipomoea pes-caprae, 33 
Irish settlers, 169, 171, 200, 216, 247, 360 
in Antigua, 339 
in Montserrat, 224, 242 
Ironwood, 155, 186, 192 
use in mill rollers, 186, 192 
Irrigation, 42, 51, 60-1, 113, 299, 308, 351, 
409, 425, 427, 438, 444-6, 513, 544 
Isabela, Queen, 86-7, 105, 541 
Isabela, 88, 91, 93-4, 123, 131 
Isla Saona, 52 
Islands north of the Venezuelan coast (see 
also individual island names), 3-4, 7, 
11-13, 17, 20, 22, 24, 27, 174, 448 
early Hispanic impact on, 109-10, 123, 
126 
fauna of, 39 
indians in, 48, 52-3, 60 
privateers in, 131 
vegetation in, 32 
Isle of May, 275 
Isle of Pines, 2, 132, 133 


Jacmel, 68, 94-5, 254 
Jamaica, 2-4, 7, 9-10, 11, 15, 20, 22, 24, 
211, 213, 216-17, 225, 227, 232, 240, 
243, 245, 247-8, 250, 253, 255, 281-2, 
291-2, 296, 389, 392, 490 
apprenticeship in, 471 
Assembly government in, 449-51 
cane holes in, 402 
Chinese in, 479-80 
cost of slaves in, 265 
Crown Colony government in, 451 
deforestation in, 393, 395 
dry spells in, 25 
early Hispanic impact on, 91, 102, 105, 
107-8, 111, 115, 123, 125-6 
East botanical garden in, 505 
East Indians in, 447-9, 497 
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emigration from, 346 
fauna in, 39, 40 
free ports in, 278, 281 
freight and insurance rates from, 266, 273 
illegal trade from, 277 
indians in, 42, 45-6, 51, 65-6, 69, 74 
internal migration in, 463, 471 
liberated Africans in, 476-7 
maroons in, 256 
peasant villages in, 509-10, 511 
plantations in, 293, 295 
population growth rates in, 457, 459, 
462-4 
slave factors in, 303 
smuggling from North America to, 281 
social divisions in, 340-6 
soils in, 36-7 
sugar estates in, 340-6, 354-6, 497-9 
sugar production in, 272, 275-6, 285-6, 
496-8, 500 
vegetation in, 25, 29, 34 
virgin land in, 291-3 
Jamaica train, 399, 406, 443-4 
dampers in, 424, 444 
Jatropha spp., see Physic nut 
Jérémie, 254, 256 
Jeronymite Order, 110 
Jesuit Order, 242, 297, 503 
Jews, Sephardic, 180, 183, 209, 297 
Jibaros, 492 
Jungle, 28 


Kaolinite minerals, 35 

Karst, 11 

Killdevil, 207 

Kingston (Jamaica), 2, 16, 21-2, 227, 291, 

293, 373, 378-9, 380, 463, 465 

merchants in, 267 

Kingstown (St Vincent), 379 

Kitchen gardens, see Gardens, vegetable 

Knibb, William, 508 


Lablab niger, see Peas, bonavist 
Labour shortages, 351, 454, 470-1, 476-8, 
484, 489, 497, 510, 512, 516, 546, 549 
in Cuba, 301, 308, 312, 394 
in French islands, 225, 260-1, 282, 284, 
300, 319 
in Jamaica, 277, 291, 312, 394 
in Trinidad, 347 
La Compagnie des Indes Occidentales, 225, 
244, 259-61 
insolvency of, 260 
La Compagnie des Isles de l’Amérique, 146, 
151, 157, 171-2 
La Compagnie de St Christophe, 146 
Laguncularia racemosa, 33 


Land clearance, 59, 154-5, 168, 184-5, 193, 
195, 202-3, 219, 221-3, 231, 238, 309, 
312, 325, 364, 393-6, 434-5, 438, 484, 
524, 536 

as cropping process, 401 
in Cuba, 301, 512 
innovations from, 398-9 
Land grants, 147-8, 150, 155, 174, 364, 391, 
544 
in Antigua, 288, 339 
in Barbados, 146-8 
in Cuba, 300 
in French islands, 171, 297 
in Jamaica, 291, 340-2 
in Trinidad, 372 
to indians, 153 
Landholdings, consolidation of, 159, 328, 
377, 537, 544 

in Antigua, 290, 338, 340 

in Barbados, 159, 184, 186, 328 

in Jamaica, 341-2, 344-5, 350, 498 

in Nevis, 344 

in northern Leewards, 289 

in Puerto Rico, 492 

in St Domingue, 299, 350-1 

in St Kitts, 290, 336 

result of high death rate, 216 
Land prices, 187, 213, 231, 294 
Land rehabilitation, 525-6 

see also Soil rehabilitation 
Land resource, 221, 393 

deterioration of, 289, 355, 393, 397 
Land settlement institutions 

of Iberia, 83-5, 126 

of northwest Europe, 174 
Land survey, 147, 189 
Lantana spp., 118 

L. camara, 168 

L. involucrata, 442 

Lantern wheel, 421, 547 

Lares de Guahaba, 101-2, 112 

Las Casas, Bartolomeo de, 73-4, 97, 103, 
106, 108 

La Selle, 8 

Las Villas, 301, 302-3, 490 

Latifundia, 300-1, 491 

Lavradores, 178, 182 

Laws of the Indies, 97, 258, 300-1, 541 

Leaching, 166, 221 

Lee-island waves, 18 

Leeward islands 2, 90, 132, 134, 141, 161, 
232, 241, 243-4, 247, 250, 282, 292, 448 

cane holes in, 402 

cost of slaves in, 265 

emigration from, 308, 341, 346, 481-2, 
520 

export duty (412%) in, 264, 268 


freight and insurance rates from, 266 
high slave death rates in, 394 
land clearance in, 395, 441 
social divisions in, 333—40 
soil exhaustion in, 268, 397 
sugar estates in, 333-40 
sugar production in, 272, 276, 288-9, 296, 
496 
see also under individual island names 
Legumes 
shrub, 31-2, 134, 167 
tree, 30-2, 134 
Lemon, 115-16, 118, 161, 164 
Leogane, 245, 254-5, 388 
Lepidium virginicum, see Grass, Wild 
Pepper 
Les Cayes, 245, 254, 256, 299 
Les Saintes, 171-2, 253 
Lesser Antilles, 3-5, 11-13, 17, 19, 128, 
136, 174-5, 177-8, 199, 220, 225, 341 
Assembly government in, 449 
deforestation in, 393 
early Hispanic impact on, 90, 109-10, 
117, 126 
fauna in, 39 
indians in, 47-8, 51-2, 70, 76 
innovations in, 398 
severe environmental disturbance in, 447 
soil in, 37 
soil exhaustion in, 397 
vegetation in, 27-9, 33-4 
wars in, 240-2, 247, 250-1, 253 
see also under individual island names 
Lettuce, 115-16 
Lianas, 28, 31, 55, 154 
Liberated African settlements, 471, 474-6 
Life expectancies, 201, 214, 327, 344, 357-8, 
367, 518 
Lignum vitae, 63, 75, 134, 155, 186, 440 
Ligon, Richard, 142, 145-6, 161, 163, 187, 
192-3, 199, 207-9, 214 
Lime (mineral), 426 
Lime (plant), 115-16, 161, 167-8, 510 
Limestone, 4-5, 10-12, 25, 33, 36-7, 142, 
163, 170, 196-7 
and water supply, 196 
Lines of amity, 130 
Litter, 28-9, 31, 34, 36, 221, 396 
Littoral, 13, 33, 48, 221, 223, 418 
foodstuffs from, 44, 48 
Lizards, 38, 164, 220 
Lleren, see Alluia 
Loam, 36 
Loans, see Credit 
Lobelias, 34 
Loblolly, 165 
Locust tree, 31, 155, 163 
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Logwood, 31, 134, 167, 169, 213, 220, 275, 
440, 504, 510-11, 514, 542 
Lomé agreement, 523 
Lonchocarpus spp., 31 
Love bush, 442 
Low-pressure waves, 17, 19-20 
Loxigilla spp., see Bullfinch, Puerto Rican 
Lucayas islands, 102, 105-6, 109-10, 541 
depopulation of, 107 
see also Bahamas islands 


Macaws, 438-9, 515 
Machete, see Cutlass 
Machinery, steam-driven, 304, 421, 484, 
486, 488-9, 497 
Mackerel, 40, 209 
Macorix people, 52, 540 
Madeira, 79-87, 84-5, 95, 163, 173, 178, 
197, 209, 473-4 
Magdalena, 88, 92 
Magic, 57 
Mahogany, 26, 66, 75, 514 
Maidenberry, 442 
Maiden’s bush, 442 
Maize, 57-8, 60, 107, 134, 152-3, 160-1, 
163, 165, 170, 173, 194, 230, 368, 394, 
404, 505, 513, 537, 551 
in dung farms, 400 
red and white varieties of, 161 
Malaria, 111, 256, 327, 465, 473 
Male-female births, imbalance in, 17, 139 
Malnutrition, 93, 215, 366 
Malthus, Thomas, 456 
Mammals, 37 
marine, 61, 64, 120, 134 
Mammea americana, see Mammey apple 
Mammey apple, 60, 152, 209 
Managers, plantation, 353, 355 
Manatee, 40, 45, 48, 50, 62, 65, 152, 164, 
529 
Manchineel, 33 
Mangoes, 551 
Mangroves, 13, 33, 40, 44 
Manihot esculenta, see Bully tree 
Manioc, 55, 56-7, 59, 61, 64-5, 70, 94, 
100-1, 107, 114, 134, 151-2, 161, 164-5, 
169, 194, 230, 389-90, 394, 505, 531, 
551 
bitter, 57-8, 110 
estate in Martinique, 349 
sweet, 57 
Manufacturing industry, 523 
Manumission, 371-2, 456 
Manuring, 57, 167, 392, 399-403, 405-6, 
426-7, 434-5, 444-6, 492, 546 
Manzanilla, 490 
Manzanillan language, 469 
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Maranta arundinacea, see Arrowroot 
Margarita, 2, 4, 69, 124, 213, 246 
Mari, 66, 75 
Marie Galante, 2, 12, 171-2, 217 
sugar cane in, 297-8 
Mariel, 304-5 
Markets, development of, 506, 509, 511 
Marls/marling 37, 426, 444-6 
Maroons, 151, 226, 233, 256, 291-2, 340, 
360, 506-7 
Maroon war (Jamaica), 292 
Marti, José, 454 
Martin, Samuel, 392, 424-7, 430, 538 
Martinique, 2-4, 12, 171-2, 217, 225, 232, 
242, 244, 246-51, 253, 256-7, 261, 272, 
448 
deforestation in, 395 
early Hispanic impact on, 109 
East Indian labour in, 480, 493 
fauna in, 38 
indians in, 42, 69, 76 
riots in, 275 
social divisions in, 348-9 
sugar estates in, 297-8, 299-300 
sugar production in, 287, 485, 492-4, 501 
sugar refining in, 263, 297 
vegetation in, 34 
Massenehregebung effect, 34 
Mastick tree, 186, 219 
Mastodon, 45 
Matanzas, 2, 141, 302, 304-5, 453, 486-7, 
491, 550 
mills in, 422 
red clay soil, 486-7 
Mauritia flexuosa, 63 
Mayaguez, 2, 255, 465, 493 
Mayar6, 48 
Mazama americana, see Deer 
Measles, 457, 465 
Medicinal plants, 134, 160, 162 
Megatherium, 45 
Melicoccus bijugatus, see Genip, East Indian 
Melilla, 02, 107 
Melons, 90, 115-16, 152, 161, 209 
musk, 152 
Mercantilism, 233, 238-9, 258-72, 382 
Mesquite, 32, 134, 167, 169, 441 
Mestizos, 460 
Metairie, 499 
Metamorphic rocks, 4, 35 
Methodists, 369 
Metropolitanism, 491, 523, 533 
Middens, 43-5, 48 
Middle Passage, 202, 274 
Migration, inter-island, 375-7, 481, 520-1 
see also Immigration; Outmigration 
Military, as social class, 327 


Milk bush, 441 
Mill fuel, 395, 398-9 
Mill rollers, 186, 192, 197, 405, 419 
iron, 407 
sheathed with iron, 192-3, 407 
Mill trash, see Bagasse 
Mills, sugar (see also Engenho; Ingenio), 
95, 104, 112, 178, 186-7, 191-2, 196, 
331, 385, 387, 390-1, 398, 405-23, 
445-6, 486 
cattle powered, 113, 180, 192-3, 407-9, 
410, 420, 423, 490, 492, 547 
experimentation with, 192 
horse powered, 113, 192-3, 407-9, 423 
innovations in, 407, 409-10, 420-1, 424, 
444-5, 484, 497, 499-500 
juice extraction from, 407 
numbers per estate, 413-8, 422 
relative efficiencies of, 407, 421-3 
three-roller, 180-7, 183, 192, 405, 413 
two-roller, 113, 180 
water powered, 113, 180, 301, 407, 
409-11, 423, 500, 544 
wind powered, 193, 199, 229, 407, 
409-20, 444, 446, 497, 499-500, 547 
yields from, 179, 192, 422, 424, 488 
Minas Nuevas, 93 
Minas Viejas, 51, 93 
Mineral production, 523 
Mints 
in Cuba, 108 
in Espafiola, 101 
Mist, 19, 34 
Misteriosa Bank, 2, 8-9 
Mobbie, 165, 207, 209, 230 
Mockingbirds, 38 
Modyford, Thomas, 190, 203-4, 208, 
210-11, 216, 226, 243, 340-1, 344 
Moisture availability, 22, 24, 32 
Molasses, 113, 180, 193, 213, 262, 269, 277, 
283 
as manure, 400 
Molasses Act, 272 
Mole St Nicholas, 254, 256 
Mormordica charantica, see Maiden’s 
bush 
Mona island, 2, 515 
Mona passage, 52, 124 
Mongoose, 40, 515, 529 
extinctions due to, 515, 528 
Monkeys, 38-9, 118, 121, 156, 166, 168, 
220, 223 
African green, 40, 515, 528-9 
howler, 38 
red howler, 63 
Monoculture, development of, 332, 336-7, 
441 


Monoculture, French antipathy towards, 
296 
Montes, 118 
Montmorillonite, 35-6 
Montones, 55, 161 
Mont Pelée, 3, 8, 12, 529-30 
Montserrat, 2, 4, 12, 39, 224, 232, 242-3, 
248, 252 
Assembly government in, 449-50 
deforestation in, 394 
Irish settlers in, 224, 242 
social divisions in, 336 
soil loss in, 525 
sugar estates in, 336 
sugar production in, 286, 500 
Montserrat Hills (Trinidad), 502-3, 511 
Mont Soufriére (Guadeloupe), 3, 8, 12 
Mont Soufriére (St Vincent), 3, 8, 12 
Morant Bay, 226-7, 451, 462, 510 
Moravians, 369 
Morcellement, 493 
Mordan, 45-6, 47 
Morea excelsa, 29 
Morgan, Henry, 245-6 
Morne Diablotine, 8, 12 
Mortgages, 233, 273, 319, 510, 543, 551 
Mosquitoes, 220, 465-6 
Mosses, 34 
Mounding, 53, 55-6, 58, 531 
Mt Misery, 8, 12, 19, 395, 438 
Musgil curema, see Mullet 
Mulattoes, 253-6, 325, 327, 362, 371, 545-6 
ambitions of, 255 
colour coding of, 371 
in St Domingue revolution, 253-6 
Mules, 163, 277, 407-9, 422-3, 429 
imports of, 408 
Mullet, 62, 209 
Musa paradisiaca, 76, 115-16 
Music, in slave societies, 202 
Myalism, 369, 545 
Mycorrhiza, 29 
Myrtaceae, 29 


Naborias, 106 
perpetuas, 106, 110 
Naparimas, 373-4, 498-9, 512 
Nassau, 2, 16, 21 
Naval dockyards, 250, 253 
Navidad, 87, 88-92 
Navigation Acts, 190-1, 212, 218, 225, 231, 
241-2, 258, 268, 272, 274, 543 
Nectonis squamipes, see Rat, Large Bank 
Nevis, 2, 4, 109, 169-70, 173, 177, 195, 224, 
232, 243, 247-8, 252, 285, 289, 419 
Assembly government in, 449-50 
deforestation in, 391, 394-5 
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devastation of estates in, 290 > 
emigration from, 226, 294, 346 
population growth rates in, 459, 464 
social divisions in, 333—41 
soil loss in, 438, 525 
sugar estates in, 333-41 
sugar production in, 286, 289, 496, 500 
vegetation in, 33 
Nevis Peak, 8, 335, 395, 438 
New Bahama Passage, 128 
New Providence, 39 
Niches, faunal, 39, 118 
Nicotiana spp., see Tobacco 
Nuevitas, 486-7 
Numida meleagris, see Guinea fowl 
Nutmegs, 501, 504, 511 
in Grenada, 504 
Nutrient cycling, 25, 30-1, 75, 77, 166-8, 
221 
Nutrient depletion, 167-8, 221-3, 231, 393, 
396, 425, 429, 434-5, 443, 513, 536 
Nutrient replenishment, 426 
Nutrients, 
demand for in conucos, 60 
in soil, 33-6 
released by burning, 55-6 
stored in vegetation, 35, 396, 530 
Nutrition, Arawak, 53-64 


Oaks, 26-7, 32 
Obeah, 369, 545 
Ocelot, 63 
Odocoileus virginianus, see Deer 
Old Antillia, 8-9, 11 
Old Bahama Channel, 122, 124 
Old Harbour (Jamaica), 291, 293 
Olives, 209 
Onions, 90, 115-16 
Open-range grazing, 84, 104, 106-10, 123-4 
Opossum, large, 63 
Opuntia spp., 32, 442 
Oranges, 115-16, 118, 161, 167-8, 510, 541 
Orchard savanna, 32 
Orchards, 60 
Orchids, 28, 31 
Oriente province, 486-7, 490, 492, 520, 524, 
550 
Oristan, 102, 107 
Ortoire, 47-8 
Oryzomys spp., see Rats, rice 
Ostionoid, see Pottery 
Outmigration, 216-18, 361-2, 482-4 
from the Bahamas, 464 
from Barbados, 463 
from Jamaica, 462-3, 482-3 
from the northern Leewards, 461, 481-2 
twentieth century, 519-20 
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Owls, 39 
giant barn, 39 


Ovando, Frey Nicolas de, 96-8, 100-1, 103, 


105, 107 
Overgrazing, 119, 428 


Overseers, plantation, 352-3, 355, 423, 546 


Oysters, 40, 44, 62, 209 


Palm, 26, 28, 32, 63-5, 75, 118, 515 
Cabbage, 155, 165, 193 
-savanna, 32 
-thatch, 69, 71, 153, 193 
Palmito, 219 
Panama Canal, 466, 482, 519 
Panicum spp., see Grass, rice and Guinea 
Papaya, see Pawpaw 
Papiemento, 469 
Parliamentary sugar lobby, 191, 251, 276, 
353-4, 455, 543 
Parrots, 1, 38-9, 63, 75, 118, 438, 515 
Paso de los Hidalgos, 91 
Paspalum spp., 75, 433 
Pasture, 194, 198, 340, 345, 388-9, 512 
on abandoned estates, 427, 512 
Pauraque, Jamaican, 439, 515 
Pawpaw, 60, 115-16, 161, 551 
Peanut, 58, 60, 64 
Pearl fishing, 109, 131, 541 
destruction of, 246 
Peas, 152, 164-5, 394, 404 
as green dressing, 513 
blue, 428 
bonavist, 194 
chick, 90, 103, 115-16 
pigeon, 115-16, 162 
Peasants/peasantry, 456, 492, 499, 501, 
503-12, 514, 514-17, 525, 537 
as innovators, 511 
crops of, 510-11 
land for, 508 
origins of, 507-8 
role of, in society, 511 
Peccary, collared, 63, 439 
Pen-folding, 426-7, 444-6, 499, 512 
Pepper, annual, 58, 152, 164 
Perino, 165, 207 
Perrokeets, 39 
Pests, animal, 59, 117, 155, 220, 223, 240, 
429, 438, 528 
Petit blancs, 349, 352, 372 
Petit Goave, 245, 254 
Petit marronage, 370 
Phaseolus spp., see Beans 
Physic nut, 162, 441 
Pico Duarte, 8, 11 
Pico Turquino, 8, 11 
Pigeons, 38, 63, 128, 219 


Pigs, 156, 162, 165, 198-9, 209, 504, 536 
in dung farms, 400 
Pimento, 293, 373, 501, 504, 510 
in Jamaica, 504 
Pine, 26-7, 31-2, 34 
-forests, 120 
-savanna, 32 
Pineapples, 31, 60, 65, 152, 161, 209 
Pine marten, 38 
Pinney family, 334-6, 547 
Pinus spp. 
P. caribea, 32 
P. horizontalis, 34 
P. tropicalis, 32 
Pinzon, Martin Alonzo, 87, 89, 91 
Piraguas, 70, 221, 242 
see also Canoes 
Pitch Lake, Trinidad, 8 
Pithecollobium unguis-cati, see 
Bread-and-Cheese shrub 
Plague, 215-16 
Plantain, 75-6, 152-3, 161, 163, 165, 194, 
209, 505, 510 
Plantation abandonment, 498 
Plantation animals, see Domesticated 
animals 
Plantation debt, 213, 216, 230, 238, 265, 
269-70, 273, 277, 312, 319, 333-4, 
336-7, 340, 391, 408, 418, 488, 493, 
497-8, 500, 508, 547 
of region as a whole, 265 
Plantation division, 328-9 
Plantation Duties Act, 259 
Plantation Houses, 191-2, 207-9, 356-7, 
386-7 
Plantation labour, 
-requirements, 202, 233, 235, 250, 260-1, 
265, 273-4, 276, 308-9, 315, 322, 397, 
443 
-requirements per acre of cane land, 331, 
348, 351, 389 
see also Servants, indentured; and 
Slaves 
Plantation models 
Barbados/Labat model, 229-31, 233, 296, 
383, 389, 391, 443, 446, 480, 488, 492, 
493, 500, 516 
Espafiolan model, 178 
Pernambucan model, 178-82 
Transfer of Pernambucan model into 
Barbados, 182-4, 186, 192, 194, 210, 
228 
Transfer of Barbados/Labat model 
elsewhere in the West Indies, 290, 293, 
297, 303, 383, 389 
Plantation models, balance in, 194-5, 383, 
385 


Plantations 
costs of maintenance, 188, 265, 272-3, 
281-2, 299 
costs of purchase, 187, 264-5 
debt servicing, 265 
depreciation, 266 
freight and insurance rates, 265-6, 273, 
279 
general financing, 143-9, 177, 183, 187, 
189, 213, 233, 340, 366, 391 
living conditions on, 164-6, 207-11, 
356-60, 470, 488 
profits from, 184, 213, 231, 233, 236-8, 
251, 268, 269, 273, 276, 279, 281-3, 
355, 391, 423, 497, 536 
separation of cane-grower and miller, 
489, 516 
size of, see Plantation-slave society 
see also sugar production information 
listed under separate territories 
Plantation-slave society, 233, 326, 382, 450, 
470 
attitudes of planters to slaves, 365-9 
freedmen in, 371-5 
leading planter families in, 328, 331-44, 
351-3 
planters, on big, middling and small 
estates, 327-47 
plantocracy, 332-44, 351-2, 486, 517 
servants in, 360-3 
stratification breakdown in towns, 378 
Planter partnerships, 188, 331, 341-2 
Planters, origins, of, 149-51, 187-8, 190, 
341, 348, 351 
Pleistocene climatic changes, 4-7, 12, 24, 
27, 32-3, 37-9, 45, 196 
Plough, 395, 429-32, 444-6, 497, 512, 551 
as cause of desiccation?, 429, 431 
cost of, 430 
types of, 430 
Podocarpus sp., 27, 34 
Point-a-pitre, 15, 6-17, 2/ 
Poison tree, 155 
Political arrangements today, 521-3 
Pomegranates, 115-16, 161 
Ponce, 2, 465, 492-3 
Poor whites, 309, 468, 551 
Population 
age-sex pyramids, 458, 463 
age structures, 518 
growth rates, 457-60, 462, 552 
in the Americas, 1629 & 1642, 173 
regional trends, 304-8, 382, 456-65, 515 
rural-urban balance, 324 
twentieth-century trends, 518-20 
see also information listed under 
individual territories 
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Porcupine, prehensile, 63 
Port au Prince, 2, 16, 21, 254, 256, 268, 373, 
379, 465, 546 
Port de Paix, 244-5, 254 
Port of Spain, 2, 16, 21, 318, 374, 379, 465 
Port Royal, 5, 266-7, 250, 291, 293, 344, 
378, 381, 551 
destruction of, 246, 344, 378, 530 
Portulaca oleracea, see Purslane 
Potato, sweet, 56, 58, 152, 159, 161, 165, 
170, 194, 220, 230, 388, 390, 551 
starchy, 58 
sweet, 58 
Pottery, 43, 47, 50-3, 65, 70 
Barrancoid, 51 
Ostionoid, 51 
Saladoid, 51 
Precipitation, 17-21, 22, 24, 29, 31-2, 35 
Pre-Columbian westward exploration, 
79-93, 540 
Predation rates 
animals on animals, 77, 515, 531 
Europeans on animals, 120 
indians on animals, 77 
Prefabricated seventeenth-century house 
frames, 208 
Prices 
of cotton, 158 
of dung, 401 
of ginger, 223, 400-1 
of indigo, 159 
of slaves, 191, 193-4, 203, 265, 272-3, 
276-7, 281-2 
of sugar, 191, 193-4, 213, 230-1, 238, 240, 
251, 264, 268-9, 272, 279, 281-2, 287, 
292, 315, 319, 329, 493, 495, 497, 499, 
508, 523 
Prickly pear, 77, 152, 440 
Privateers (see also Buccaneers; Corsairs), 
123, 128, 130, 132-5, 142, 279, 541 
Proechimys spp., see Rat, bristle 
Profits 
from cotton, 158, 178, 182 
from dung, 401 
see also Plantations, profits from 
Prosopis spp., see Mesquite 
Provincialism, early French settlement, 348 
Provision crops, see Food production 
Psidium spp., see Guava 
Psittacidae, see Parrots 
Pueblos, 100, 110 
Puerto Plata, 101-2, 106, 112, 125, 131 
Puerto Principe, /02, 108, 486—7 
Puerto Real, 101-2, 106, 112 
Puerto Rico, 2-4, 9, 13, 15, 22, 131, 133-4, 
176, 226, 228, 232, 235, 255, 257, 448, 
452, 454, 525 
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ceded to US 454 
early Hispanic impact on, 90, 102, 105-6, 
111-12, 114-15, 117, 120, 122-3, 125-6 
fauna in, 39 
immigrants into, 324, 475, 480 
indians in, 41-2, 48, 51-2, 69, 74 
population growth rates in, 457, 459-60, 
465 
sugar cane estates in, 304, 492-3 
sugar production in, 485, 492-3, 524 
US investment in, 492 
vegetation of, 29 
Puerto Rico Trench, 8-9 
Pulses, 161 
Pumpkin, 163 
Punica granatum, see Pomegranate 
Purgative plants, 114, 125 
Purse-adventurers, 135 
Purslane, 120, 167-9, 441 


Quakers, 209, 329, 359 
Quemis, 439 
Quercus spp., see Oaks 


Rabbits, 164, 209 
Raccoon, 38 
Radishes, 115-16 
Rafts, 46 
Railroads, 491-2, 499, 516, 550 
Rain forest, 26, 28-9, 31-2, 34, 154, 222 
mountain, 29, 33-4, 53 
seasonal, 26, 28, 30, 35, 48, 53, 55, 69, 
120, 154, 186, 219, 221, 223, 396, 401, 
438 
tropical, 26, 28, 30, 35, 48, 53, 55, 69, 
120, 219, 223, 396, 440 
Ratoons, 114, 196, 402, 404-5, 427, 429, 
431-4, 512, 547 
Rats, 40, 153, 163-4, 168, 195, 215, 221, 
223, 429, 433, 439-40, 515, 547 
black, 120 
bristle, 63 
brown, 120 
Cuban spiny, 515 
large bank, 63 
rice, 77 
roof, 120 
Realenga, 83, 300 
Rebellions 
of Caribs, 256, 318 
of servants, 201, 233, 247 
of slaves, 202, 233, 240, 354, 369-70, 453 
Redonda, 39 
Refugees from wars, 243, 247, 375 
Refuges, animal and plant, 219, 438, 528 
Religions, 209, 359, 369, 469 
Rendzina soils, 36-7 


Repartimiento, 83-6, 95-6, 98, 100-1, 104, 
106-7, 110-11, 117, 540 
Reptiles, 38-9 
Revolution (St Domingue), 232, 235, 253-8, 
282, 284-5, 303-4, 322, 352, 375, 381, 
383, 465, 504, 507, 513 
social segments in 253-5 
Rhizophora mangle, 33 
Ria harbours, 93 
Rice, 115-16, 505, 511 
Richelieu, Cardinal, 146 
Ricinus communis, see Castor Oil plant 
Ring barking, 55, 154, 176 
Rio Azua, 94 
Rio Haina, 49, 88, 93-4, 97-8, 113, 120 
Rio Isabela, 49, 88 
Rio Nigua, 113 
Rio Nizao, 49, 113 
Rio Ocoa, 49, 113 
Rio Ozama, 49, 88, 93, 98 
Rio Yaque, 49, 88, 91-2 
Rio Yuna, 42, 49, 52, 68, 88, 93 
Roads, 166, 204, 359 
estate, 389 
urban, 379 
Rock shelters, 50, 153 
Rodents, 38-40, 118, 439 
Roldan, Francisco, 94-6, 100, 104-5 
Roseau (Dominica), 279-81, 379 
Round-ridging, 426 
Royal African Company, 259, 265, 268, 365 
profits of, 274 
Royal Commission of 1897, 516 
Roystonea oleracea, see Palm, Cabbage 
Rum, 165, 180, 207, 209, 262, 269, 271-2, 
277-8, 283, 497 
Rural-urban migration, 324, 328, 460, 463, 
471, 473, 515 


Saba, 2, 4, 18, 39, 140-1, 241, 243-4, 247, 
448 

Sabal spp., 32 

Saccharum officinarum, 76, 177 

Sage, native, 168, 442 

Sagua la Grande, 486-7 

Saharan dust, 20 

Saladoid, see Pottery 

Salt pans, 141-2, 275, 293 

Salvaleon de Higuey, 102 

Salvatierra de la Sabana, 102, 112 

Samana peninsula, 52, 111, 460 

Sancti Spiritus, 42, 102, 108, 300, 486-7 

Sandstones, 5, 11-12, 35 

San German, 102, 106 

San Juan (Puerto Rico), 2, 13, 16, 21, 102, 
106, 111, 124-4, 131, 379, 465, 493 

San Juan de la Maguana, 50, 101-2, 125 


San Salvador, 42 
Santa Catalina, 88, 92 
Santa Clara, 2, 303, 395, 550 
Santa Cruz, 102, 112 
Santa Maria del Puerto, 112 
Santiago (Cuba), 2, 16, 21-2, 102, 108-9, 
123-4, 129, 249, 301-2, 303-5, 486 
Santiago (Espafiola), 88, 92, 96, 101-2 
Santo Domingo (country), 2, 257-8, 304, 
324 
Santo Domingo (city), 2, 16, 21, 44-5, 49, 
51, 88, 94-9, 101-2, 104, 110-13, 114, 
121-4, 125, 131, 135, 300, 465, 519, 541 
site of, 94, 99 
Santo Tomas, 88, 91 
Sapium hippomane, see Poison tree 
Satinwood, 134 
Savanna grassland, 26, 32, 36, 48, 53, 69, 
74, 77, 119, 512 
derived, 33 
on estates, 386-7 
orchard, 32 
palm, 32 
pine, 32 
Saw fish, 40 
Schools of Plantership, 391-2 
Scotland District (Barbados), 10, 12, 204, 
220-1, 332, 428, 468, 525-6, 536 
Scottish settlers, 202, 218, 339, 345, 362 
Scrub, 26-7, 48, 53, 59, 126, 154, 219, 223, 
257, 439 
Sea cow, see Manatee 
Sea grape, 33, 63, 65 
Sea grasses, 63 
Seal, Caribbean monk, 40, 529 
Sea-level changes, 7, 11, 33, 44, 47-8 
see also Pleistocene climatic changes 
Seasons, wet and dry, 20, 24, 28-9, 31-2, 
35-6, 153 
dangers to sugar cane cultivation of, 222 
effects on cultivation of, 54, 56, 61, 154, 
393, 396: 
effects on food availability of, 64-5 
effects on travel of, 157, 166, 204 
role of summer storms in erosion, 418, 
435, 536 
suitability for sugar cane, 176 
Secondary growth, 55, 75, 92, 117-18, 121, 
126, 435, 441-2, 512, 514 
Sedimentary rocks, 4 
Segregation of Spanish and indians, 98-100 
Senegal Companies, 261 
Servants, indentured, 132, 149-51, 153, 
162-5, 173, 175, 187, 193, 199-201, 204, 
209, 216-18, 224, 242, 327, 332-3, 336, 
341, 345, 360-3, 400, 506 
cost of, 162 
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in Barbados, 199-201, 360-1 
in French islands, 171, 225, 230, 309, 
362-3 
in Jamaica, 360-2 
in northern Leewards, 289, 360-2 
life expectancies of, 201 
living quarters of 193 
migrations of, 216-18, 293, 376 
origins of, 199-200, 360-2 
rebellions of, 201, 233, 247 
Service industries, 465, 482 
Sevilla, 86, 97, 103, 123 
Sevilla la Nueva, 102, 107 
Sexual imbalances, 97, 151, 348, 357-8, 464 
among Chinese in Jamaica, 380 
among slaves, 367 
Sexual liaisons, illicit, 372 
Shamans, 69 
Sharks, 62 
Shearwater, Aubadon’s, 77 
Sheep, 90, 104-5, 116, 164, 198-9, 387, 505 
Shell fish, 40, 44, 48, 62, 64 
Shell sites, 43-5, 48 
Shifting cultivation (see also Conuco 
agriculture) 
on estates, 395-6, 445-6, 547 
Shipping, capture of, 250, 252 
Shipping costs, 125, 212, 265-6, 277, 301 
Ship sizes, 125, 212, 260, 270, 274 
Sierra de Bahoruco, 8-9 
Sierra de Baracoa, 8-9 
Sierra de los Organos, 8-9 
Sierra Maestra, 8-9, 11, 34, 42, 108 
Silk cotton, 31, 66, 75 
Silver working, 66 
Siphonoris americanus, see Paraque, 
Jamaican 
Sitios, 303 
Slave gardens, 194, 369, 386-7, 388-9, 390 
Slave raiding, Spanish, 92-3, 95, 105-6, 109, 
540 
Slave rebellions, see Rebellions, of slaves 
Slavery, abolition of, 255-6, 448, 543 
Slaves, 107, 111, 115, 123, 126, 130, 163, 
170-1, 173, 175, 178, 180, 182, 187, 
199, 202-4, 209, 224, 230, 309, 326-7, 
331-4, 336-7, 341, 344-8, 351, 360, 
362-9, 372, 394, 397, 400, 439) 455, 
458, 506 
cost of, 191, 265, 272-3, 276-7, 281-2 
in Barbados, 150-1, 153, 186, 218, 495 
in Cuba, 303, 455, 476, 486, 489, 549 
in French islands, 225, 306, 454 
in Jamaica, 226, 291-2 
in northern Leewards, 289 
in Puerto Rico, 492 
in St Domingue, 253-5, 298 
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living quarters of, 193, 369, 386 
numbers on estates, 203, 387, 395 
origins of, 365, 370 
‘salt-water’, 369 
status among, 369 
runaway, 370, 395, 463, 506 
urban-based, 318, 324, 327, 369, 378 
Slave trade, 103, 120, 235, 239, 246, 259-60, 
268, 271-5, 277, 282, 291-2, 304, 
455-74, 460, 475, 483, 549 
abolition of, 255-6, 308, 321, 367, 448, 
455, 543 
depots of, 244, 303 
scale of, 363-5 
see also Asiento trade 
Slave—white ratios, 238, 308-25, 544 
and sugar production, 310-11, 313-14, 
316-17, 318, 320-3 
stability in, 315, 325 
Sligoville, 507 
Slums, 468 
Smallpox, 41, 72-3, 111, 215, 462, 465-6 
Smuggling, 123, 125, 249, 252, 277-8, 281, 
303, 456 
Snakes, 220, 226 
Snapper, red, 40, 209 
Snuff, 65 
Soil, 27, 29, 31, 33-7 
cane land, 396 
for conuco planting, 54 
imported into Barbados, 432 
knowledge of, 396, 425 
rate of formation of, 37 
Soil compaction, 119, 121, 221, 223, 427, 
536 
Soil erosion, 37, 77, 119, 167, 194, 221, 237, 
384, 396-7, 402, 418, 429-30, 435, 447, 
500, 513, 536, 539, 551 
in Barbados, 392, 435, 436, 525-6, 
547 
in Cuba, 512 
in Haiti, 524 
in Jamaica, 436-7, 524, 526 
innovations arising out of, 399-405 
in the northern Leewards, 438, 525 
on Puerto Rico, 525 
in St Domingue, 438 
potentiality for, 425, 435, 531, 537 
see also Gullying 
Soil exhaustion, 396, 432, 504 
Soil fertility, 60, 157, 425 
declining, 157, 211, 222-3, 237, 309, 312, 
384, 395-7, 402, 513 
Soil loss equation, 401 
Soil mining, 513, 536, 537 
Soil rehabilitation, 402-4, 425, 538 
Soil retaining walls, 399, 525 


Soil wash, 56, 119, 166, 222-3, 393, 397, 
402, 430, 512-13, 536, 538 
Solenodon sp., 38 
Sorghum spp., see Guinea corn 
South Sea Company, 248 
Spanish Main, 86, 131 
Spanish Town, 226-7, 293, 344-5, 378, 450 
Species, endangered, 529 
Spices, 296 
Spondias mombin, see Hog plum 
Squash, absence of in indian agriculture, 58 
Squatter settlements, 507, 510 
St Ann’s Bay, 107 
St Barthélemy, 2 
St Cloud (Guadeloupe), 15, 17 
St Croix, 2, 4, 90, 106, 247, 249 
burning of vegetation in, 394 
East Indians in, 479 
St Domingue, 135, 232, 235, 240, 245-7, 
251-2, 255, 260, 268, 275, 278, 297 
irrigation in, 299, 308, 351, 409, 425, 427, 
438 
social divisions in, 348, 350-2 
sugar cane estates in, 261, 298-9, 300 
sugar production in, 272, 275-7, 297-300 
see also Revolution (St Domingue) 
St Eustatius, 2, 4, 8, 140-1, 151, 228, 241, 
243, 247, 252, 279, 379, 448, 542 
as freeport, 278, 281, 315 
St George Valley (Barbados) 331 
St George’s (Grenada), 16, 21 
St John, 2, 4, 249, 278 
St John’s (Antigua), 16, 21 
St Kitts, 2, 4, 12, 15, 17, 20, 70, 109, 133, 
134, 142-3, 173, 232, 241, 243, 247-8, 
252, 267, 289-90, 336, 392 
as Carib stronghold, 541 
Assembly government in, 449 
deforestation in, 394-5 
East Indians in, 479 
emigration from, 297 
French expelled from, 248 
indians in, 42, 76 
social divisions in, 336-7 
soil exhaustion in, 396, 438 
sugar estates in, 224, 289-90, 386 
sugar production in, 286, 499, 500 
St Louis du Sud, 254 
St Lucia, 2, 4, 18, 109, 170, 217, 247, 
249-52, 256-7, 282, 542 
Crown Colony government in, 451 
East Indians in, 479 
emigration from, 347 
fauna in, 38 
St Marc, 254, 256 
St Martin, 2, 4, 140-1, 242, 247 
high slave vigour in, 368 
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St Pierre (Martinique), 3, 267, 349, 378, 530 
St Thomas, 2, 4, 48, 245, 247, 278, 525 
St Vincent, 2-4, 10, 12, 18, 37, 76, 109, 240, 
242, 247, 249-52, 256, 525 
Assembly government in, 479 
botanic garden in, 433, 505 
East Indians in, 479 
fauna in, 38 
French agriculture in, 296, 346 
social divisions in, 346 
sugar cane estates in, 294 
sugar cane production in, 286, 296, 496 
uprising of Caribs in, 256, 318, 346 
Staples Act, 258 
Starches, indian, 53, 57-8, 60, 64, 70 
Steamer services, 
Jamaica to New York, 483 
northern Leewards to Trinidad, 464, 481 
Stipendiary Magistrate system, 469-70 
Straits of Paria, 38 
Stumps/Stump land, 55, 154-5, 393-4, 512 
Subsoiling, 426 
Sugar Act (1764), 278 
Sugar cane, demand for, 177, 232, 237, 271, 
291, 312, 484 
Sugar cane, varieties of, 
Bourbon, 433-4, 436, 514 
creole, 176, 425, 432, 434 
Crystallina, 434 
Otaheite, 433-4, 436 
Transparent, 434 
Sugar cane agriculture: field techniques 
balance of, 194-5, 383-5 
cultivation, 195-6, 385 
extension of growth period, 399 
harvesting, 176, 196, 385 
land preparation, 425-7 
planting techniques, 394-5, 424 
reduction in harvest time, 425 
transport to mill, 196, 199, 386, 389, 486 
usefulness of implements, 429 
Sugar cane agriculture: field production 25, 
37, 75-7, 104, 111-16, 120, 123, 125-6, 
131, 152-3, 160, 172, 175-6, 177 
effects of competition: French and 
English, 270, 272, 276, 299, 315, 401; 
slave-grown and free-grown, 455, 472; 
sugar cane and sugar beet, 493, 495 
golden age of, 231 
overproduction, 238, 282, 284, 296 
silver age of, 292, 344, 365 
see also listings for sugar production for 
individual territories 
Sugar Duties Act (1846), 481, 504, 551 
Sugar production, 
clayed, 262-3, 300 
intensification of, 423, 443 
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muscovado, 113, 180, 191-3, 207, 262-3, 
266, 272, 270, 282, 299, 497, 499, 551 
white, 180, 191, 193, 230, 266 
Sugar refining, 114, 180, 183, 246 
in French islands, 261-3, 297, 543 
Suicide, 93, 110, 369 
Swan islands, 2, 8-9 
Swamps, 13, 27, 33, 48, 54, 63, 215 
Swietenia mahogani, see Mahogany 
Swine, 90, 104 
Sword fish, 40 
Syphilis, 90-1, 134 


Taino, 53 
Tamarind, 221 
Tariffs, equalisation of, 495 
Taro, 551 
Taxes, 412% export, 191, 212, 264, 268 
Taxes, other 
on British sugars, 263-4, 268, 272, 279, 
282 
on French refined sugar, 262, 271-2 
on ‘foreign’ sugars, 278 
on ginger, 211, 223, 400 
on rum, 472 
on tobacco, 148, 157 
Tayassu tajacu, see Peccary, collared 
Technology 
cotton-growing, 158-9 
indian, 65-9 
indigo-growing, 159-60 
in sugar development of Barbados, 192-7, 
212, 443 
in sugar mills, 420-2 
nineteenth-century, 484, 486, 488-9, 495, 
499, 516, 532, 538 
slave, 202 
see also Irrigation 
Temperatures, 13-14, 15-16, 17, 19, 22, 24-5 
‘Ten-acre’ men, 149 
Terra rossa soils, 36-7 
Tertiary limestones, 10 
Tethering, 164 
Thallasia spp., 61 
Thorn apple, 441 
Thorn forest, 26-8, 31 
Tibur6én, 254-5 
Tierra fria, 15 
Timber 
exports, 155, 186 
softwood imports, 173, 206, 208, 398 
Tobacco, 65, 134-6, 141, 147-8, 153, 156-9, 
166-9, 174-5, 183, 189, 194, 211, 224-5, 
228, 230, 271, 290, 293, 337, 394, 475, 
501, 523, 542, 550 
in Habana and Las Villas, 301-2, 
and soil exhaustion, 396 
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Tobago, 2, 4, 12-13, 17, 109, 140-1, 217, 
233, 241, 243, 247, 250-3, 256-7 
Assembly government in, 449 
emigration from, 347 
fauna in, 39 
free port in, 280-1 
indians in, 52, 69 
social divisions, 346 
sugar cane estates in, 294, 296 
sugar production in, 286, 496 
vegetation in, 27 
Tools 
plantation, 429-32 
shell, 45-6, 50 
stone, 44-5, 48, 50, 65, 69 
Torqueurs, 156 
Tortoise, 38 
Tortola, 244 
free port in, 280-1 
Tortuga, 133, 170-1, 226, 244-5, 246-7, 254, 
542 
Tourism, 521, 523 
Toussaint l’Ouverture, 255-7, 299 
Towns, growth of, 328, 373, 378-81, 460, 
506, 515 
creolism in, 378 
drabness of, 379 
in Cuba, 460-1 
plans of, 386 
social interaction in, 383 
twentieth century, 519 
see also Cities 
Trade 
convoy systems in, 243, 267, 301 
Dutch network, pre 1660, 139-41, 148-9, 
151, 178, 181, 183, 188, 190, 212, 228, 
230, 243-4 
indian, 66-9 
Spanish, inter-island, 130 
Spanish, to Trinidad, 228 
to New England, 165, 173, 206, 212-13, 
275, 277-8, 281, 398, 505 
transatlantic, 233, 238, 258-77, 440 
see also Interlopers; Slave Trade; 
Smuggling; Triangular Trade 
Trade winds, 13, 16-19, 154, 193, 223 
Trampling, animal, 119, 121, 126, 536 
Trapiche, 113-14, 125, 301 
Treaties, 240-258, 272, 279, 294, 303, 315, 
319, 334, 336, 344, 357, 454, 456, 502 
Tree of life, 63 
Trenching, for cane planting, 195-6, 395, 
402, 403, 429, 435 
environmental results of, 222-3, 402, 
435 
Triangular trade, 239, 271-5, 277 
Trichechus manatus, see Manatee 


Trinidad, 2, 4, 12-13, 17, 19, 22, 217, 228, 
233, 246, 257, 283 
Chinese in, 480 
Cacao in, 502-3 
Crown colony government in, 451-2 
early Hispanic impact on, 95, 109, 123, 126 
East Indians in, 457, 464, 477, 479-80, 
499, 505 
fauna in, 37-9 
indians in, 44-5, 47-8, 51-2, 63-4, 66, 
69-70 
liberated Africans in, 476 
population growth in, 459, 464-5, 483 
social divisions in, 347 
soils in, 37 
sugar cane estates in, 296, 498-501 
sugar production in, 496, 499, 524 
vegetation in, 27-9, 32-3 
Trinidad (Cuba), 42, 102, 108 
Trois Riviéres, 1, 245 
Tubers, 53, 57-9 
Tunny, 40 
Turkeys, 163, 199, 209 
Turks and Caicos islands, 2, 448 
Turner’s Hall Wood, 186 
Turtle, 40, 48, 50, 152, 164, 166, 168, 228, 
275, 448 
green 40, 61-2, 65, 134, 439 
Turtle fishing, 62, 505 
Turtle grasses, 61 
Typhoid, 465 


Unemployment rates, 519 
Union de Reyes, 486-7 
United States of America 
annexation of Cuba?, 453 
annexation of Haiti?, 453-4 
investment in region, 491-2, 503, 516, 550 
-military government in Cuba, 454 
Puerto Rico ceded to, 454 
see also Trade, to New England 


Vacuum pan, 424, 484, 486, 497, 499 
Valle del Paraiso, 1 
Vecinos, 100, 111-12, 122 
Vega Real, 88, 91-2, 94, 105, 123 
Vegetation, 25-6, 27-34 
see also Dry forest; Rain forest; Savanna; 
Thorn forest; Secondary vegetation; 
Scrub; and under individual tree names 
Velasquez, Diego, 100, 107, 109, 115 
Vera Paz, 101-2, 112 
Vieques, 2 
Villages 
French colonial, 171 
peasant, 506-9 
slave, 193 


Villanueva de Yaquimo, 101-2, 111 
Villas, 98, 100-2, 104-12, 120, 122 
Vine grape, 90, 160 
Virgin islands, 2, 4, 9, 109, 133-4, 244, 395 
Assembly government in, 449 
Virgin land, 387, 404, 504, 516 
in Antigua, 290, 340 
in Barbados, 142 
in Ceded islands, 318 
in Cuba, 303, 484 
in Guadeloupe and Martinique, 297 
in Jamaica, 291-2, 341, 395, 436 
in St Domingue, 298 
in Tobago, 346 
in Trinidad, 315, 325, 499 
Volcanic activity, 3, 5, 12, 530 
Volcanic landforms and rocks, 4, 10, 12, 
163, 394 
Volcanic soils, 142, 157 


Wages, 469-72, 476, 478, 482, 492, 503, 508, 
532, 549 
Warner, Thomas, 142, 153, 157, 169, 289 
Wars, 212, 231, 240-58, 271, 276, 278-9, 
291-2, 303, 306, 315, 345, 354, 360, 
365, 375-7, 382, 454, 456, 458, 489-90, 
503, 519 
as ‘aid’ to cane estate establishment, 289, 
292 
effects on forests, 242 
effects on population, 457 
see also Development, effect on wars on 
Water melon, 162, 209 
Water supply, 166, 196, 357, 287, 463 
Watts, John, 131 
Waves in the easterlies, 19, 22 
Weapons, indian, 65 
see also Bow and arrow 
Weather, 13-16, 17-22 
Weeds, 75, 92, 117, 119-20, 159, 161-2, 
167, 168, 220, 223, 428, 440, 447, 514 
introduced 118, 120, 135, 167-8, 220, 428, 
440, 443, 514 
native, 117, 120, 167-8, 220, 428, 440, 514 
rates of introduction, and economic 
events, 441-2, 514 
Weeding, 59, 114, 117, 159, 178, 195-6, 210, 
309, 385, 395, 429, 513 


Index 609 

‘Western Design’, 216, 341 

Wheat, 90, 95, 103, 160, 173 

Wheelbarrow, 429 

Whitewood, 33, 186 

Windward islands, 2, 109, 174, 228, 232, 
249, 346, 500 

Windward Passage, 90, 122, 124, 245, 254, 
439 

Women, lack of in early European 
settlements, 97, 151, 348 

Woodlots, estate, 186, 194, 344, 395 

Woodworking, indian, 50, 66 

Work-force density levels, 471-2, 495, 497, 
499 

Work routines, 238, 386, 405, 423, 425, 
428-9 

for East Indians, 478 
Worthy Park estate, 342-3, 544 


Xanthosoma sp., 57-8, 65 
Xaragua, 51, 60, 65-6, 68, 94-6, 100-1, 
104 


Yaguana, 68, 112, 125 
Yaguate, 113 
Yam, 404, 505, 510 
African, 115-16, 162, 194 
South American, 58, 194 
Yaque del Norte, 5, 9, 42, 49 
Yaquimo, 68 
Yautia, 57-8, 65 
Yellow fever, 111, 215, 256, 353, 357, 
457-8, 462, 465-6, 473, 548 
as ‘endemic’ disease, 465 
Yields 
in conucos, 56-7 
of cotton, 159 
of indigo, 159 
of sugar, 222, 231, 268, 273, 287, 291, 
318, 355, 384, 386, 393, 396-7, 405, 
423, 432, 434, 436, 547 
of tobacco, 157 
Yuca, see Manioc 


Zamia sp., 64 

Zingiber officianale, see Ginger 
Zizyphus mauritiana, see Dunk 
Zostera spp., 61 


This magisterial y of the West Indies 
is at bottom co nsequences of three 
complex and inte 11 2 and total removal of 
a large aboriginai population; the development of plantation agricul- 
ture and the arrival of enforced labour, in the form of many 
thousands of African slaves; and the environmental, ecological and 
cultural changes that resulted. Dr Watts shows how the initial 
European vision of a land of plenty has been replaced by an 
awareness of the geographic and ecological fragility of the area, and 
explains how the exploitative agricultural systems of the colonial and 
recent West Indies have not adjusted to the demands of the environ- 
ment. An enormous array of historical, biological and literary sources 
are marshalled in support of Dr Watts’ analysis, which is likely to 
remain the standard work on the subject for many years to come. 


‘Geographer David Watts has written an outstanding, encyclopedic reference 
volume on the Caribbean. Crammed with historical and geographic informa- 
tion from 1492 to the present, it contains a formidable bibliography and a 
superb set of maps and tables. Much of the book covers the history of sugar 
cultivation in the region with a treasure-trove of island-by-island data on 
prices, cultivation techniques, colonial planters, slave-master ratios, and 
other information... . 

This is an invaluable reference work happily synthesizing and organizing 
massive amounts of demographic, economic, geographic, environmental, 
and other data. Although the concentration is on the West Indies, there is 
ample material on Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, and 
the French Antilles. The marriage of geography, history, and environmental 
analysis is conceptually successful and ably supported by the massive 
collection of data. An all-around winner.’ The International Herald Tribune 
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